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Byron  at  the  age  of  twenty.     From 
col<»ur  by  (tilchrist  ni  Canibri<lge. 

Byron  at  the  age  of    twenty  six,  in 
dreHH,        ..... 

Byr<in   at    the  age   of   twenty-seven, 
miniature  by  (i.  Holmes, 

Catlin,  Henry  G.,  ... 

Charles  Henrv,  Comte  de  Hoym,     . 

Clemm,  MrH.  Maria, 

C<H»i>er,  JnmeK  Fenimore, 

('(H»|>er'H  Mother  in  the  Hall.  Otsego. 

C<Ki|)er,  J.  Fenimore.  From  an  original  draw- 
ing published  in  the  AWx'  Monthly  Maj^aziMe, 

CfNitMjr.  J.  Fenimore.  From  the  paintmg  by 
Chapp*'!,  ...... 

C<K>i>er.  J.  Fenimore.  From  a  dagucrret»type  by 
Bradv.      ....... 

Davis,  kichard  Harding  (with  autograph), 

IVKstr6es.  (iabrielle,     ..... 

Dobstm's  Library,  Mr.  ..... 

Dob8f>n,  Austin,  ...... 

Dfiyle,  A.  Conan,  ..... 

Drake,  J.  Rodman.  From  an  engraving  of 
which  the  Bradford  Club,  in  its  edition  of  the 
"Croaker  Papers."  printed  ivi copies  in  iH^i.  . 

Rmbrace  of  Ziska,  The.    Drawn  by  S.  H.  Sinie, 

Eminent  Living  American  I*»k'Is.  'From  an  en- 

? graving    copifd    from   original    portraits    by 
amcs  Eddy,  Boston,  for  the  New  York  Mirror^ 
n  1827,      ....... 

Europcanised  Poo,  A.    From  a  rare  French  v,tch- 

Hlji(  %  •  •  •  •  •  * 

Fac-simile  of  a  letter  by  the  author  of  (Juo  Vadis^ 
Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  Browning, 
Fac-simile  <}f  a  letter  from  Charles  I^mb, 
Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  fames  Russell  IxiwelU 
Fac-simile    of    a   letter    from    Oliver    Wendell 
Holmes,  ....... 

Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  Ruskin  to  Emerson, 
Fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  Willis  to  Poe, 
Fac-simile  of  an  autoKrnph  letter  by  Bryant, 
Fuc-slmile  of  un  unpublished  letter  <if  Hallcck's, 

respimding  to  a  request  for  an  autograph, 
Fac-simile  ot  a  page  of  Miss  Guiney's  manuscript 

for  "Patrirts.'' 

Fac-simile  of  Inscrinticm  for  the  Raleigh  Mem- 
orial Wind<iw,  by  I^iwcll,    .... 
Fac  simile   of   manuscript    of    Drake's    poem, 
*'  Atielard  t<»  Eloise,"  .... 

Fac-simile  of  page  of  7'A<f  \ftv  World,  April  24, 
1841,  containing  jwirtrait  ami  sketch  of  Bryant, 
Fac'simile  of  manuscript  of  Parkman's  last 
lMM>k,  ""Xm.  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 
(ireat  West,'*  the  tmly  Ixuik  in  his  handwriting, 
FAc-similc  <»f  the  prospectus  of  7ht  Ptttn  Maya- 
r.in<,  and  of  an  autograph  letter  written  by 
Poe  on  the  blank  page  of  a  copy  of  the  same, 
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FUke.  Minnie  Maddem.  aa  •*  Tew.'* 

Plagif.  Augustuft.  ..... 

(ialdos.  Ifenitti  Perez,    ..... 

Glasgow.  Ellen.   .... 

Guicciolii,  The  C*>untes9».  Fmm  a  pamting 
after  an  (»riginal  miniature, 

Hal  leek.  Pit£  Greene.     ..... 

Halieck.  FiK-Greene.  Fn>m  an  engraving  made 
for  the  New  York  Mirror  m  liy., 

Hal  leek  in  I.4tter  Life.    ..... 

Harrison.  Ci>nstance  Car  v.      .... 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel.    Vrom  a  daguern-«»type. 

Hay,  Colonel,  in  1871,     . 

Hav,  I'olonel  John.        ..... 

Hobbes,  John  Oliver,     ..... 

Lamb.  Charles  Fri>m  the  fam«ius  ilrawing  tin 
h'rastr's  Maj^azimey  February.  i-';^i  by  Daniel 
Maclise.  It  is  ni»t  generally  known  that  the 
artikt  t«Mik  the  singul.ir  liljerty  **i  mserting  the 
wine  carafe  and  glas.s  in  this  drawing  :  these 
do  not  appear  in  the  original,  which  hangh  in 
the  Kensmgton  Museum, 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline.  From  an  original  minia- 
ture. ....... 

Lane,  George  M..  Professor,    .... 

Lemaftre,  Jules.  ...... 

Le  Oueux,  William,        ..... 

Little,  Charles,     ...... 

I>«»rd  Byron  in  1822.  Prom  a  silhouette  by  Mrs. 
Leigh  Hunt,       ...... 

*'  I»vers  of  Teruel."  The,        .... 

Li>well^ames  Russell.  .... 

Macrt.  Theresa,  the  "  Maid  of  Athens.**  After  a 
sketch  taken  from  life  in  18 u, 

Mahan.  A.  T.,       ...... 

Money.  Headpiece  by  Melanie  Elisabeth  Norton, 

Motley.  J.  L..        ...  ... 

Oliphant.  .Mrs  M.  O.  W., 

Otsego  Hall.  C«M»j>crsti»wn,  N.  Y..    . 

Parkman,  Francis.  From  an  early  daguerreo- 
type in  the  p«>s.session  of  the  historian  s  sister. 

Parkman,  Francis.  From  an  engraving  by 
Goupil,  of  a  photograph  taken  in  i8ti2.  and  now 
published  for  the  first  time, 

Pem>>erton,  Max.    Fr<»m   I'anity  Fair^ 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  ..... 

Poe,  F^lgar  Allan,  at  thirty-five.  From  an  en- 
graving of  the  original  picture  by  J.  Sartain, 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  From  the  photograph  of  a 
daguerreotype  (taken  in  November,  184S,  while 
on  a  visit  to  l^)well,  Ma.>is.K 

Poe's  C<ittage  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.(now  owned  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society),  where  Poc's  wife 
died  in  January,-  1847,  and  where  he  wrote 
*•  Eureka,"  ...... 

Poes  Houhc  (n<»w  destroyed)  in  R4th  Street,  New 
York,  where  Poe  wrote  "The  Raven,"  "The 
Oblong  Box"  and  "The  Facts  in  the  Ca.se  of 
M.  Valdemar."  ..... 

pile's  House  (then  No.  n^V^)  in  Carmine  Street, 
New  York,  where  he.  his  wife,  an»l  Mrs.  Cleniin 
lived  for  a  few  months  before  settling  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1838,  ... 

Poe's  *■"  Ulalume."  From  an  unpublished  etch- 
ing by  F.  Seymour  Haydon, 

Prescoti,  William  H.,    .... 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb, 

Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.,  .... 

Schreiner,  Olive,  ..... 

Temptation.    From  a  drawing  by    Miss  Ethel 

Trent,  William  P 

Vergil  Composing  the  .^ncid  (Roman  mosaic 
from  Tunis).      ...... 

Virginia,  Mrs.  Clcmm's  daughter,  and  the  wife 
of^Bdgar  Allan  Poe,  repnxluced  from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  water-colour  sketch  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Amelia  Poe,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

Whitman,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen.    Adtlressed  by  the  • 
poet  in  his  lines  "To  Helen,"  now  produced 
tor  the  first  time  from  a  p<»rtrait  in  the  Athe- 
nceum.  Providence.  R.  I.,  by  |>ermission.  Photo- 
graphed by  Anderstrom,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  . 

Willis  in  Later  Life,       ..... 

Willis,  N.  P.  From  an  engraving  of  the  por- 
trait bv  S.  Lawrence,  1817.   • 

Willis,  N.  P., 

Yeatih  S.  Levett,  ..... 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1897 


New  and  Attractive  Features 


A  New  Serial  Story  heglaa  la  this  Number 

IN  KEDAR^  TENTS 

By  HENRY  5ETON  MERRIMAN,  Author  of  «*The  3owers  *' 

The  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Merriman's  recent  novel,  The  Sowers,  has  won  for  him  in  Eng- 
land makes  a  serial  from  his  pen  one  of  the  events  of  the  present  year.  During  the  past  few  months 
The  Sowers  has  been  selling  rapidly,  and  continues  to  be  the  favourite  book  of  the  hour.  His  new 
novel,  entitled  In  Kedar's  Tents,  which  has  been  secured  for  The  Bookman,  does  not  fall  behind  his 
previous  work  as  a  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  Mr.  Merriman  is  one  of  the  bom  story-tellers,  and 
In  Kedar's  Tents  is  full  of  exciting  episodes,  adventurous  incidents,  brilliant  repartee  and  dramatic 
climaxes.  The  opening  scene  takes  place  during  the  Chartist  uprising  in  England,  but  shifts  quickly 
to  Spain,  where  the  hero  of  the  story  becomes  involved  in  a  tangle  of  love  and  intrigue.  In  Kedar's 
Tents  has  been  pronounced  by  critics  who  have  read  the  advance  sheets  to  be  one  of  the  best  serials 
that  have  been  written  for  years,  and  equal  to  Anthony  Hope's  Phroso,  which  held  the  interest  of  its 
readers  in  McClure^s  Magazine  as  did  no  other  serial  during  the  past  year. 

AMERICAN  BOOKMEN 

Prom  Irving  to  Holme* 
By  M.  A.  DB  WOLFE  HOWE 

For  some  months  back,  the  Editors  have  been  making  arrangements  to  present  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  a  series  of  papers  during  the  present  year,  which  shall  give  a  more  complete,  a 
more  exhaustive  and  picturesque  account  of  the  lives  of  our  great  American  Bookmen  who  have  lived 
and  worked  in  the  present  century,  than  has  yet  been  published.  The  series  began  with  an 
article  on  Washington  Irving  in  the  February  number,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  Mr. 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has  been  engaged  to  write  these  papers,  and  few  men  have  probably  had 
the  training  and  are  so  happily  situated  as  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  undertaking  this  delightful  task. 
An  attractive  feature  of  these  articles,  besides  the  new  material  given  in  the  text,  will  be  the  addition 
of  new  portraits  and  fac-similes  and  other  interesting  illustrations  connected  with  the  various  authors 
who  are  to  be  considered. 

LIVING  CONTINENTAL  OUTICS 

The  series  of  Living  Critics,  which  has  proved  a  popular  one  in  The  Book.man  during  the  past  year, 
was  finished,  so  far  as  American  and  English  critics  are  concerned,  with  a  paper  on  William  Dean 
Howellsby  Professor  Peck  in  the  February  number.  These  studies,  however,  are  now  being  extended 
to  Living  Continental  Critics,  about  whom  very  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been  published 
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in  English.  In  embracing  this  opportunity,  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  will  bring  into  this  neglected 
field  an  amount  of  fresh  material  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  readers.  The  articles,  of  course, 
will  be  accompanied,  as  heretofore,  by  recent  portraits. 

OLD  BOSTON  BOOKSELLERS 

By  EDWIN  M.  BACON 

It  was  intended  during  the  past  year  to  follow  up  the  articles  on  the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York, 
which  appeared  in  The  Bookman  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  series  of  like  articles  on  the  Old  Book- 
sellers of  Boston  ;  but  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  undertook  the  work,  found  the  field  so  much  more 
interesting  and  extensive  in  its  resources  than  he  had  imagined,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him, 
until  now,  to  condense  his  material  and  put  it  in  shape  for  a  series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  The 
Bookman.  There  will  be  four  papers  in  this  series,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  can  safely  be  promised,  as 
many  interesting  facts  hitherto  unpublished  concerning  the  relations  between  some  of  these  old  book- 
sellers with  the  historians  and  litt6rateurs  of  New  England  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bacon.  These 
papers  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  fac-similes  of  those  contracts 
made  with  authors,  that  are  interesting  as  possessing  a  curious  documentary  value.  The  first  paper 
of  the  series  appeared  in  February. 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  will  contribute,  as  heretofore,  signed  articles  on  topics  of  immediate 
contemporaneous  interest.  Among  them  are  papers  on  "The  Americanization  of  England,"  "The 
Progress  of  *  Fonetik  Refawrm,'  "  ."An  American  Play  in  an  English  Theatre,"  and  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  title  "  France  and  Germany,"  embodying  the  results  of  much  careful  observation,  and 
replete  with  significant  illustration  and  anecdote. 

Special  articles  of  interest  may  also  be  looked  for,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  future,  from  those  who 
have  already  contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future. 
Among  these  are  the  following  : 

George  Saintsbury  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  J.  M.  Barrie 

Robert  Hoe  Brander  Matthews  Austin  Dobson 

George  E.  Woodberry  Adolphe  Cohn  Stephen  Crane 

Beverley  Chew  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  Jane  Barlow 

Clement  K.  Shorter  Edmund  Gosse  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Beatrice  Harraden  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Richardson  Prof.  EdmundJ.  James 

Melvil  Dewey  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  Bliss  Carman 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  George  R.  Carpenter  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Hamlin  Garland  Lionel  Johnson  H.  B.  Marriott- Watson 

All  the  other  popular  features  of  The  Bookman  will  be  continued,  and  the  Editors — grateful  as 
they  are  for  the  recognition  which  their  efforts  in  the  past  have  evoked  —  hope,  in  the  future, 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  set  before  them,  in  their 
desire  to  make  The  Bookman  the  most  readable,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the  most  complete  of 
literary  Journals. 

THE   BOOKMAN   is  published  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month.      It  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PtiUithen  of  '<THE  BOOKMAN" 

149  and  151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
'IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS,"  "THE  SOWERS,"  "WITH  EDGED  TOOLS," Bit. 

HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN 


CHRISTIAN  VELLACOn  THE  JOURNALIST 

A  STORY  OF  ROYALISM,  JESUITISn  AND  REPUBLICANISM 
I2tmh  Paper,  SO  CeatM;  Cloth,  $1.00 

Never  dull  Burllttgton  Free  Press:    *'A  powerful  novel .  .  .  never  dull .  .  .  often  exciting." 

Fascinating        Chicago  Times:    **  The  story  is  very  ingeniously  and  fascinatingly  told." 

Strong  Post  Express,  Rochester:      *'  Henry  Seton  Merriman's  'Christian  Vellacott'  is 

fully  as  strong  as  *  The  Soweis  * .  .  .  Has  not  a  dull  page  in  it." 

Remarkable  Bostoo  Post:  *'A  remarkable  story  of  newspaper  life  and  journalistic  ambition  .... 
On  the  eve  of  triumph  the  journalistic  hero  is  kidnapped,  and  on  his  escape  and  return 
the  woman  he  loves  has  become  the  wife  of  another  ..." 

Some  of  the        Cieveiattd  Leader:    *'  Both  in  the  matter  of  construction  and  the  handlinc;  of 
features  details  this  combination   of  romance  in  England    with  a  communistic  outbreak  in 

Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  recent  works  of  fiction.     It  is  a  most  graphic  picture 

of  popular  outbreak  and  military  oppression." 


By  AMBROSE  BIERCE 

(Author  of  *'  Black  Bebtles  in  Ambbr,"  '*  Cobwebs  from  an  Empty  Skull,"  "Nuggets  and  Dust,"  Etc.) 

TALES  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  CimUNS 

i2mo.  Paper,  SO  CeatM ;  Cloth,  $1,00 

To  open  the  book  at  random  and  peruse  a  paragraph  or  two  is  usually  sufficient  to  create  in  the  reader 
an  irresistible  desire  to  read  it  all.     Booksellers  find  this  is  true.     The  reason  for  it  is  seen  in  the  following : 

Great  originality  New  Yoric  Tribune :  "  These  tales  are  so  original  as  to  defy  comparison  .  .  .  weird 

and  curious  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  fiction. 

A  demonstrated  fact  New  YorIc  Herald:  **  Mr.  Ambrose  Bierce  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  story- 
writers  in  the  English  language,  which  fact  his  new  volume,  '  Tales  of  Soldiers  and 
Civilians'  pretty  clearly  demonstrates." 

Their  extraordinary        CitrisUaa  Union  (The  Outlook)  New  York  :     *' Ambrose  Bierce's  'Tales  of  Soldiers 

reader's  ** Tmaglna*    ^"^  Civilians,'  are  remarkably  concise  in  style,  every  word  tells,  and  the  effect  produced 

tion  on  the  imagination  in  a  few  pages  is  extraordinary." 

As  compared  with       Detroit  Free  Press :    "  Kipling  makes  a  specialty  of  grim  stories,  but  Bierce  makes 

^^P**°*^  your  hair  stand  on  end." 

Post'Express,  Rochester :  "  Bierce's  pictures  of  the  Civil  War  are  vastly  more  valu- 

As  compared  with    ^^^^  ^^an  Crane's  'Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  " 

Stephen  Crane  Cincinnati  Commerciai  Tribune :   '  •  Bierce's  work  shows  by  far  more  imagination 

and  a  bettei  grasp  of  thought  and  events  than  Crane's." 

As  compared  with       Current  Literature,  New  York  :     "In  some  respects'his  [Ambrose  Bierce's]  stories 

eMo*n\:har/esD^ck-   resemble  those  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  .  .  .  but  beyond  this,  Mr.  Bierce  has  a  style 

ens,  Bret  Harte,  etc'  evclusively  his  own  .  .  .  Some  of  them  hold  characters  as  accurately  and  as  sympathetic- 
ally drawn  as  Dickens'  or  Brete  Harte's." 

As  compared  with       Now  England  Magazine:    '**  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians '  is  the  most  note- 
Edgar  Allan  Poe        worthy  book  of  stories  by  an  American  writer  published  in  ten  years  .  .  .  If  they  suggest 

any  influence  at  all,  it  is  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  .  .  .  '' 

A    book   that    you       develand  Worid,  Ohio  :     "  The  book  has  the  unmistak.nble  stamp  of  genius  upon 
should  read  j^      ^^  ^^g  ^j^^  J5  attempting  at  all  to  keep  abreast  of  the  literature  of  the  time  can 

afford  to  miss  reading  it." 
Of  lasting  value  TimeS'Democrat,  New  Orieans  :     "  *  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians'  will  be  read 

by  many  succeeding  generations." 

*.'  For  sale  by  all  hooksellfrs  ;  or  will  be  sent  hy  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  CORPORATION,  310-318  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THREE   NOTABLE  BOOKS 

WIVES   IN    EXILE,     a  comedy  in  Romance 

By  WILLIAM  SHARP 

'*  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  comedies  in  romance  of  the  season.  One  is  drawn  into  the  fascination  of  the 
book  with  its  very  first  chapter,  and  he  enters  as  vii^orously  as  the  characters  themselves  into  the  spirit  of  daring  adven- 
ture and  fun  whose  results  make  the  two  little  women  of  the  story  real  heroines,  after  all.  The  conception  of  '  Wives 
in  Exile  '  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  win  an  immediate  and  a  staving  interest." — Boston  Courier. 

'*  Not  even  Stockton  is  a  more  lej^itimate  creator  of  fun  ttian  Mr.  Sharp.  .  .  .  Not  even  Clark  Russell  could  have 
woven  a  brief  y.ichting  experience  into  a  more  enjoyable  xovcizxxce,^^ —Boston  Herald 

"The  dialogue  is  admirably  constructed,  with  a  firm  perception  of  literary  values.  .  .  .  Several  of  the  dc^rip- 
tions  of  sea  and  shore  are  little  less  than  masterpieces." — Boston  Transcript. 

"  The  book  ought  to  prove  a  panacea  for  the  blues.'* — Boston  J ournaL 

Price,  $1.25,  net 

THE   FORGE    IN    THE   FOREST.    An  Acadian  Romance 

By  CHARLES  Q.   D.   ROBERTS 

With  seven  full-page  illustrations  by  Henry  Sandborn,  R.C.A.  Being  the  Narrative  of  the 
Acadian  ranger,  Jean  de  Mer,  Seigneur  de  Briact,  and  How  He  Crossed  the  Black  AbW  ; 
and  of  His  Adventures  in  a  Strange  Fellowship. 

Price,  $1.25 
A  New  Historical  Novel,  Second  Edition,  with  Map 

KING   NOANETT.  a  story  of  Om  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

By  F*  J.  STinSON  (J.  S.  of  Dale) 

*'  We  are  not  afraid  to  predict  that  *  King  Noanett*  will  take  its  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  Ruch  hooks 
as  '  Ix)rna  Doone  *  and  *  The  Little  Minister.*    A  most  noble  book." — Jamrs  MacAkthuk,  in  the  September  Bookman. 

*'  *  King  Noanett '  is  a  book  designed  for  all  aces." — .Vew  VorJlt  Tribune. 

*' So  far  as  American  fiction  is  concerned,  '  King  Noanett*  is  far  and  away  the  book  of  the  year.  Certainly 
nnthint;  fresher  or  more  original  has  found  its  way  into  our  literature  for  many  a  year.  The  volume  possesses  a  distinct 
historical  value."— Library  Editor,  The  Boston  Transcript. 

"  Mr.  Stimson  writes  as  good  a  story  as  Du  Maurier." — Brooklyn  EagU. 

Price,  bound  in  cloth,  $2.00 ;  In  leather,  $6.00 ;  in  vellum,  $10.00 


AN  OPAL.    Y??555 

By  EDNAH   PROCTOR  CLARKE 

"  Very  musical  and  full  of  charm." — New  York  Sun,  ^ 

"I  defy  the  coldest  critic  to  lay  down  *An  Opal*  without  an  accelerated  heartbeat  and  a  thrilling  brain.'*— 
Titnt  and  the  liour^  Boston. 

'*A  dainty  volume  of  poetical  incidence  is  this,  full  of  winsome  flames  of  changeful  beauty.*' — Chicago  Inter' 

^^'^^  Price,  $1.00,  net 

Two  Books  by  CHARLES  Q.   D.    ROBERTS 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NATIVE.    ^2^^ 

"  In  poetic  insight  and  delicate  touch  Prof.  Roberts's  verse  constantly  excels." — Canadian  American. 
*'  Verses  capable  of  inspiring  the  reader  with  reverence  for  nature  and  with  a  delightful  desire  to  find  its  nie.^n- 
lu^.-'-Boston  Globe.  Pflce,  $  1 .00,  net 

A  HISTORY  OF  CANADA 

With  Chronological  Chart,  Map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  New  Foundland,  and  Ap- 
pendix giving  the  British  North  American  and  Imperial  Acts  in  full. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  a  history  gets  itself  written  by  a  man  who  combines  all  the  rectitude  necessary  for  the  work 
with  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  ...  It  is  therefore  hiKhly  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  is 
bringing  out  a  history  of  Canada.  .  .  .  Hi>  work  is  likely  to  posjiess  just  that  unusual  quality  to  which  we  have  referred. 
It  will  be  conscientious,  and  it  will  be  written  out  of  a  sensitive  poetic  temperament." — New  York  Tribune. 

Price,  $2.00,  net 

LAMSON,   WOLFFE  &  COMPANY 

Boston:  6  Beacon  Street  London  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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NEW  BOOKS 


PUBLISHED  BY 


r) 


I  I 


Longmans^  Grccn^  &  Co*^  New  Yort  j 


.  I 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK 

Forty-one  Years  in  India 

From  Subaltern  to  GrnimancU^Jn-Chicf 

By  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  of  Kandahar. 
With  numerous  portraits,  several  of  which  are 
engraved  on  steel,  and  other  illustrations.  In 
2  volumes.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  $12.00. 

**  The  charm  of  the  work  will  be  pronounced  to  be  its  um- 
plicity.  The  writer  tells  his  experience  without  any  attempt 
at  exaggeration  or  over-coloring  the  scenes  in  which  he  took 
part.  They  were  of  such  a  dramatic  character  themselves 
that  they  do  not  call  for  either.  Lord  Roberts's  forty-one 
years  included  the  most  eventful  period  in  the  modem  history 
of  India,  and  he  was  a  prominent  actor  in  all  of  them.  His 
volumes  are  sure  to  be  read  as  widely  as  they  deserve.  An 
exceptionally  interesting  military  autobiography.*'— i^<7«k/(9« 
Daily  Graphic. 


Pickle  the  Spy 


Or,  The  Incognito  ok  Princk  Chari.es.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  With  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions.    8vo.  342  pages,  $5.00. 

*«^  This  book  is  not  a  novel,  though  it  contains  the  materials 
of  romance.  The  subject  is  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Prince  Charles  from  February  a8,  1749,  practically  till  his 
father's  death  in  1766.  The  Ambassadors  and  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  the  ^pies  of  England,  were  helpless,  till  in  X7C0  a 
Highland  chief  of  the  highest  rank  sold  himself  to  the  English 

f government.  The  book  contains  his  unpublished  letters  and 
nformation,  with  those  of  another  spy,  James  Mohr  Mac- 
S'egor,  Rob  Roy's  Son.  These,  combined  with  the  Stuart 
apers  in^  Her  Majesty*s  Library  at  Windsor,  the  Letters 
from  English  Ambassadors  in  the  State  Papers,  the  Political 
Correspondence  of  Frederick  the^  Great,  and^  the  French 
Archives,  illuminate  a  chapter  in  Secret  History.  The 
ungular  storv  of  Macallester  the  spy  also  yeilds  some  facts, 
and  the  whole  exhibits  the  last  romance  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
the  extremes  of  loyalty  and  treason. 

Ford  Madox  Brown 

A  Record  of  His  Life  and  Works.  By  Ford  M. 
Hueffer.  With  portrait  and  44  full-page 
plates  (21  Autotypes),  and  7  illustrations  in  the 
text,  being  reproductions  of  the  artist's  pic- 
tures. Large  8vo,  479  pages,  ornamental 
binding,  $12.00. 

**♦  A  prospectus  of  the  work,  with  specimen  plate,  will  be 
sent  to  any  audre&s  upon  application. 

A  Girrs  Wanderings  in  Hungary 

By  H.  Ellen  Browning.  With  map  and  19 
illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  340  pages,  $2.00. 


«t 


Miss  Browning  had  exceptional  advantages  for  participat- 
ing in  and  enjoying  various  phases  of  Hungarian  social  life, 
and  as  she  writes  of  it  simply  and  naturally,  she  has  made  an 
immensely  readable  book.     .      .  She    describes    in  an 

admirably  vivid  way  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
discourses  enthusiastically  of  Women's  position  in  Hungary, 
and  altogether  succeeds  in  givins  quite  novel  and  fascinating 
impressions  of  a  land  which  civilization  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  render  commonplace.^' —  BtacoHy  Boston. 


XEIV  FICTION 


For  the  White  Rose  of  Amo    ; 

A  Romance.  By  Owen  Rhoscomyl,  author  ol 
•*  Battlement  and  Tower,"  **  Jewel  of  Yny^ 
Galon,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ornamental, 
$1.25. 

The  Princess  D^sirte 

A  Romance.  By  Clementina  Black.  With  8 
illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  ornamental,  $1.25. 

^^  Miss  Black  may  be  congratulated  on  achieving  a  distinct 
success  and  furnishing  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  tale.*'— 
Athenmum» 

*'  The  reader  who  begins  this  very  fascinating  tale  will  fe«l 
bound  to  finish  it.  .  .  .  The  story  runt  naturally  in  a 
highly  romantic  vein.  It  is  however,  so  brightly  and  cnoicely 
written,  and  is  so  interesting  throughout  as  to  be  to  the  reader 
a  source  of  real  delight.'*—  Abtrdeen  Frt* Prtss, 

Uncanny  Tales 

The  Shadow  in  the  Moonlight  —The  Man  with 
the  Cough— Halfway  Between  the  Styles— At  the 
Dip  of  the  Road-*^ffl  Not  Take  Place'^-Thf 
dock  that  Struck  Thirteen 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  author  of  **  The  Story 
of  a  Spring  Morning,"  *'Thc  Cuckoo  Clock, 
etc.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  $125. 

The  Red  Scaur 

A  Story  of  Rustic  Life  in  Northumberland.  By 
P.  Anderson  Graham.    Crown,  8vo,  $1.25. 

**  Mr.  Graham  has  done  exactly  what  he  promised  upon 
the  title  page  to  do.  He  has  told  us  a  story  of  **  the  lov^ 
the  ways  of  simple  swains,'  and  he  has  moreover  made  that 
story  extremely  interesting.  .  .  .  Those  who  desire  a 
novel  to  be  a  tale  of  real  men  and  women,  motived  by 
elemental  passions  and  universal  instincts,  moving  in  an 
atmosphere  that  convinces  us  of  its  truth,  and  against  a  back* 
ground  of  admirably  described  scenery.*'— CArt^AK-//,  London. 

Dorcas  Hobday 

A  Novel.  By  Charles  Rokebv.  Crown  8vo, 
280  pages,  $1.25. 

^  '•  An^  exceedingly  striking  and  interesting  story,  full  of 
lively  incident  and  exciting  events.  .  .  .  The  author 
keeps  the  thread  of  his  narrative  well  in  hand,  and  unravels 
it  with  great  skill. "—^^^r///^«  Free  Press. 

The  Chariot  of  the  Flesh 

A  Novel.  By  Hedley  Peek.  Crown  8vo,  313 
pages,  $1.25. 

*'  A  clever,  weird.  my.stic  story y  —  Paii  Mall  Gazette. 
*'  A  new  and  wonderful  novel." 

— W.  L.  C(h:ktney  in  the  Daily   Telegraph. 
"  Certain  to  create  much  interest." 

_  —  R API kr's  Notes,  Badminton  Magazine. 
*' Wildly   imaginative,    intensely    dramatic,  and    cleverly 
reasoned.  ^  —Dundee  Advertisei\ 


SOLD  BY  BOOKSELLERS.    SENT,  POSTPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  9 1 -93  Fifth  Ave,  New  York 
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Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  New  Books 

Two  notable  books  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barrie  were  published  during  the  fall,  each  of 
them  unique  in  quality  and  character.  The  first  of  these,  '*  Sentimental  Tommy  **  (Fifth 
Edition,  i2mo,  Illustrated,  $1.50),  was  the  success  of  the  year  during  its  serial  publication, 
and  its  immediate  success  in  book  form  confirms  the  judgment  of  its  first  readers—  that  it  is 
one  of  the  genuine  masterpieces  of  modern  fiction.  The  other  book,  "fUirgaret  Oglivy  ** 
(Fourth  Edition,  i2mo,  $1.25),  possesses  an  equal  interest,  ihough  of  an  altogether  different 
kind.  It  is  an  affectionate  and  exquisitely  delicate  sketch  of  Mr.  Barrie's  mother,  which  is 
necessarily  also  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  and  surroundings  as  well  as  his  work;  in  its  manner 
a  true  "Window  in  Thrums." 

The  British  Weekly  says  of  **  Margaret  Ogiivy  *^  ^*  A  book  which  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  criticise.  Yet  just 
because  it  is  inaccessible  to  ordinary  comment,  it  is  easy  to  place  the  volume,  as  it  stands  unmatched  in  literature  a&  an 
idyl  of  the  divinest  of  human  feelings  —  a  mother's  love.    This  is  Mr.  Barrie*s  finest  and  noblest  book.*' 

AN  ESSAY  ON  COMEDY  j»       j»       j»       j»       j»       j»       j» 

And  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit.    By  Oeorge  rieredith.    12mo,  $1.25. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  get  a  new  and  nearer  view  of  the  world's  literature  through  the  aid  of  this  brilliant, 
incisive,  broadening,  and  bracinis;  book.  Its  treatment  blends  theory  and  illustration  with  successful  clearness,  and  the 
different  character  the  comic  spirit  assumes  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  and  Congreve  is  vividly 
depicted. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDrfH    j»       j»        j*       j»       j» 

Messrs  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  acquired  from  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  the  right  to  publish  the  novels  of 
Mr.  Meredith  heretofore  published  by  them.  These,  tosether  with  ^'  The  Amazing  Marriage"  and  *'  Ix>rd  Ormont  and 
his  Aminta/'  comprise  all  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels.  They  will  be  sold  as  heretofore,  za  volumes.  lamo  edition,  per 
vol.,  $1.50;  popular  edition,  per  vol.,$i.oo. 

LIMITED  ENGLISH  EDITION.—  The  only  uniform  and  complete  edition  0/  Mr,  Meredith'*  worhs  is  now 
being  issued  in  xi  volumes,  8tMf.  ^  The  edition  limited  to  fooo  sets^  and  similar  in  style  to  the  Edinburgh  Edition  0/ 
A*.  L.  Stevenson  s  works.    Full  information  concerning  the  edition  will  be  sent  on  amplication, 

m 

THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD       J^jkjkjkjkjkjkjk 

By  John  W.  Burgees,  Proleseor  of  History,  Columbia  University.    {American  History  Series)    lino, 

A  thoroughly  original  work  written  exclusively  from  the  sourc^.  The  view  the  author  takes  of  the  great  .<(lavery 
controversy,  of  which  it  is  the  chronicle  and  commentary,  distinguishes  it  among  histories  of  the  period  for  absolute 
impartiality  and  luminous  appreciation  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of  both  sides. 

PR/-:  I '!( KfS  VOL  UMES    Each,  $i  .25.    The  Colonial  Bra.    By  Prof  G.  P.  Fishbr.— The  French  War  and  the 
Revolution.    By  Prof.  W.  M.  Sloans.— The  Haking  of  the  Nation.     By  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walk«k. 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MONTIJO  jt       j» 

By  Imbert  de  Salnt-Amand.    12nio,  $1.50. 

'1  he  author  of  the  popular  series  of  memoirs  of  "The  famous  Women  of  the  French  Court'*  opens  a  new  and 
interesting  period  in  this  volume,  which,  though  not  uniform  with  the  series  preceding  it,  is  planned  in  a  similar 
manner  .iiid  written  in  a  similar  vein.  It  presents  an  attractive  picture  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  111.  and  of  the  Second 
French  Empire,  the  center  of  which  was  the  engaging  personality  of  Empress  Enginie. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  AMERICANS    J^       J^       J^       J^       J^       j. 

From  a  French  Point  of  View.    l2nio,  $1.25. 

A  striking  study,  trenchent  and  writty.  of  American  manners,  institutions,  and  modes  of  thought.  Unusual 
facilities  were  offered  to  the  author  for  gathering  the  materials  for  a  picture  embodying  the  salient  features  of  the 
national  char.-ictcr.  The  result  is  a  piece  of  portraiture  that  will  attract  wide  attention  by  the  audacity  of  the 
characterization  and  the  raciness  the  author's  style. 

NANCY  NCX)N  ^       ^       ^       ^ 

By  Benjamin  5wlft.     l2mo,  $1.50. 

**  One  of  the  strongest  books  of  the  season  —  a  great 
rough  diamond,  so  brilliant  that  it  does  not  need  the  skill 
of  the  cutter.  The  author  has  creative  power  and  genius. 
He  is  original  and  daring,  lie  has  treated  emotional  life 
with  Kipling  virility."— i?^jr//»«  Herald. 


THAT  FIRST  AFFAIR       ,i»       ,i»       jl 

By  J.  A.  Mitchell.  Editor  of  N.  Y.  *•  Life**  and  Au- 

thorof  <*AnioaJudd.*'    Illuatnited.    l2mo,  91.25. 

''Delightful  examples  of  how  short  stories  should  be 
written.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  rapidity,  a  lively  sense  of 
humor^  and  original  character.  His  satire  is  incisive  but 
good-humored.  The  volume  is  readable  from  cover  to 
cover."- A\  J'.  Tribune. 


Charles  ScRBNER^  Sons,  153-J57  Fifth  Avenue,  R  ¥• 
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of    SOME  NEW  BOOKS    ^ 


\ 


i 


Farthest  North 

Being  the  Record  of  the  Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the  Ship  From  (1893-1896),  and  of  a  Fifteen 
Months*  Sleigh  Expedition  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieut.  Johansen.  By  Dr.  FRiDTjOf 
Nansen.  With  an  Appendix  by  Otto  Sverurtp,  Captain  of  the  From.  With  about  lac 
Full-page  and  Numerous  Text  Illustrations,  16  Colored  Plates  in  Facsimile  from  Nansen*! 
own  Water-Color,  Pastel,  and  Pencil  Sketches,  an  Etched  Portrait,  Two  Photogravures 
and  Four  Maps.  About  1,200  Pages.  Two  Volumes,  Large  Octavo,  Gilt  Tops  and 
Uncut  Edges.     |io.oo.     ^Just  Ready,) 

Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812 

Bv  JAMKS  Bak.nks.  With  at  Pull-page  lllustn^ 
lions  by  Cakltox  T.  Chapman, printed  in  tint 
or  color,  and  \2  Reproductions  of  Medals.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornam.,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $4.50. 


George  Washington 

By  WoODROW  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Copiously 
Illustrated  by  Howard  Pvle.  Harry  Fenn,  and 
Others.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Deckel  Edges  and 
Gilt  Top,  I3.00. 

The  Missionary  Sheriff 

Bein^  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Plain  Man  who 
Tried  to  Do  His  Dutv.  By  OCTAVE  Thankt. 
Illustrated  by  A  B.  Frost  and  Clifford  Cakle- 
TON,    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (/«  Fress.) 

The  Qreen  Book 

Or.  Freedom  Under  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  Bv 
Maurus  Jokai,  Author  of  '•  Black  Diamonds.^' 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Wauoh.  x6mo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.50. 

Old  New  York 

Reminiscences  of  an  Octof^enarian  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (t8i6-i86o).  By  Chas.  H.  Haswell. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Many  Illustrations, 
and  a  Map  of  New  York  in  1816.  Crown  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornam.,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3.00. 

The  riistress  of  the  Ranch 

A  Novel.  By  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark, 
Author  of  "On  Cloud  Mountain."  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $(.25.    (//i  Press.) 

The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head 

A  Novel.  Bv  W.  D  Howelus.  Illustrated  by  W. 
T.  SMEDLEV.     Post  8vo,  cloth. 

The  Voyage  of  the  Rattletrap 

By  Havden  Carruth,  Author  of  **The  Adven- 
tures of  Jones."  Ilhustrated  by  H.  M.  WILDER. 
x6rao,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

% 

Saint  Eva 

A  Novel.  By  Amelia  Pain  (Mrs.  Barry  Pain). 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.    (/«  Press.) 

The  American  Claimant 

And  Other  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  |i'.75.  {New  Edi- 
tion.)   {In  Press.) 

Alexander  Pope 

Bv  Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  by  Kate  Stephens. 
l*ost  8vo,  Cloth.    {Jn  Press.) 

Six  Cups  of  Chocolate 

A  Piece  of  Gossip  in  One  Act.  Freely  Englished 
from  a  Kaffeeklatsch  of  E.  Schmithot.  by  Edu  H 
V.  B.  Matthews.    Square  32mo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


The  Well-Beioved 

A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Harpy.  With  Etched 
Fnmtispiece.  Crown  8vo,clt)th.  (In  the  Uniform 
Edition  ot  Novels  by  Thomas  Hardy.)  (In 
Press.) 

The  Last  Recruit  of  Clare's 

Being  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Arthur  Dillon, 
Chevalier  of  St  Louis,  and  Late  Colonel  of  Clare's 
Regiment  in  the  Service  of  France.  By  S.  R. 
Kkiohtlky.  With  4  illustrations.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

A  Previous  Engagement 

Comedy  By  W.  D.  HowELl-S.  Illustrated.  Square 
32mo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

English  Society 

Sketched  bV  George  du  Maurier.  About  xoo 
Illustrations.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D. 
HowELLS.    Oblong  4to,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3.50. 

The  Descendant 

A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

Beauty  and  Hygiene 

i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  75  cents. 

in  the  Old  Herrick  House 

And  Other  Stories.  Bv  ELLEN  DOUGLAS  DEI-AND. 
Illustrated.    Post  8v6,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Florence 

By  Laurence  Hution.  Illustrated.  Ptrst  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornameniul.  $i.uo. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  Rome 

By  Laurence  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00.      (/«  Press.) 

Bound  in  Shallows 

A  Novel.  Bv  Eva  Wilder  Brodhead.  Illus- 
trated bv  \N'.  A.  Rogers.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $(.25. 

Book  and  Heart 

Essavs  on  Literature  and  Life.  Bv  Thomas  Went- 
wo'rth  HiGGiNSON.  Post  Svo,  Cloth.  Ornamental, 
Uncut  Edjsres  and  Gilt  Top.  i/«  Harper  s  Con- 
temporary £sy\iytsl\\) 
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Professor  Saintsbury's  recent  article 
in  Blackwood  on  **  Twenty  Years  of  Re- 
viewing" has  resulted  in  the  reviewers 
once  more  being  reviewed.  The  West- 
minster Gazette  has  gone  to  the  pains  to 
gather  opinions  on  the  subject  of  book 
reviewing  from  a  number  of  writers  sup- 
posed to  be  authorities.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  waxes  eloquent  and  discusses  the 
matter  at  great  length.  But  the  gem  of 
the  **  opinions/*  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Literary  World  of  January  5th,  is 
surely  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Clement 
K.  Shorter.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
that  the  metaphorical  language  was  born 
in  the  brain  of  his  interviewer.  Here  is 
Mr.  Shorter*s  opinion  : 

"As  to  good  books  being  overlooked,  I 
should  say  there  never  was  a  time  when  this 
was  less  likely  to  happen  than  nowadays,  when 
the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way — when  there 
is  such  a  desire,  I  mean,  to  detect  the  new- 
fledged  genius  and  give  welcome  to  the  rising 
sun,  that  all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  every 
writer  of  moderate  promise  is  hailed  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  No;  the  wheels  (!)  of 
literary  criticism  nowadays  grind  exceeding 
small,  and  1  think  you  can  be  pretty  certain 
that  whatever  escapes  them  can  hardly  be  of 
much  account." 

The  newly  fledged  genius  in  the  act 
of  hailing  the  rising  sun,  with  the  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  still  unretired  for 
the  night,  and  the  geese-swans  going 
for  a  trip  on  the  great  wheel  of  literary 
criticism,  would  make  a  fine  illustration 
for  tlie  Sketch  I 

Mr.  Levett  Veats,  who  promised  us  a 
new  historical  novel  a  year  ago,  is  likely 
to  follow  up  lite  Honour  of  Savelli  with 
a  short  story  of  about  20,000  words. 
Mr.  Yeats,  we  believe,  has  another  Ital- 
ian story  in  hand,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  fmish  it  for  some  time.     He 


is  at  present  in  the  Punjaub,  and  the 
duties  of  a  frontier  station  leave  him 
very  little  time  for  literary  work. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  just  written  a  new 
poem  of  the  **  Truthful  James**  order, 
entitled  **  Free  Silver  at  AngeVs.** 

We  learn  from  a  reliable  source  that 
the  editor  of  Thoreau,  Mr.  H.  G.  O. 
Blake,  who  is  living  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  had  long  in  view  the  selection  and 
publication  of  two  more  volumes  of 
Thoreau's  Journal — Late  Spring  2ii\d  Late 
Summer^  which  would  make  the  circle  of 
the  year  complete.  It  was  the  hope  of 
Emerson  that  the  whole  Journals  would 
some  day  be  printed  just  as  they  stand, 
whether  published  elsewhere  or  not.  and 
with  all  the  variety  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation which  the  entry  for  a  single 
day  might  contain.  It  is  not  certain 
that  this  will  be  feasible,  certainly  not 
for  a  long  time,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Blake 
will  take  effect,  and  this  before  very 
long.  This  news  will  greatly  gratify 
the  increasing  circle  of  Thoreau 's  ad- 
mirers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  energetic  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  who 
is  also  the  head  of  the  Library  School 
at  that  place,  is  what  some  people  call  a 
"  spelling  reformer,**  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  his  theories  he  has  had 
at  different  times  a  large  assortment  of 
variegated  views  upon  this  subject.  The 
successive  stages  of  this  process  have 
been  reflected  in  the  different  methods 
in  which  he  has  written  his  own  name, 
for  it  has  figured  in  his  letters  some- 
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times  as  **  Dewey,"  sometimes  as 
**  Dewy,"  and  sometimes  again  as 
**  Dui.  This  fact,  together  with  others 
relating  to  his  interesting  personality, 
having  become  known  to  his  disciples 
of  the  Library  School,  and  having  been 
duly  pondered  with  proper  solemnity, 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  young  lady,  with 
that  touching  confidence  in  the  great- 
ness of  her  teacher  which  is  always  so 
pleasing  to  contemplate,  not  long  ago 
timidly  inquired,  **  Please,  sir,  did  you 
really  write  the  Douay  Bible  ?'* 

A  meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  was  held  the  other  day  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  was  addressed 
at  consideiable  length  by  Professor 
A.  E.  Morgan,  of  Wellesley  College. 
Miss  Morgan  appears  to  have  taken  as 
her  text  our  remark  that  the  Macmon- 
nies  Bacchante  was  an  inappropriate 
appendage  to  a  great  public  library,  in 
that  its  associations  suggest  nothing  but 
drunkenness  and  lust.  The  lady  went 
on  to  say  some  very  pretty  and  poetic 
things  about  the  Bacchic  worship,  its 
mystery  and  its  beauty,  ladling  out  also 
a  generous  libation  of  Plato  and  other 
bits  of  antiquity  more  or  less  germane, 
and  intended  especially  for  our  discom- 
fiture. We  must  confess  that  it  always 
gives  us  a  creepy  feeling  to  hear  ladies, 
young  or  old,  skating  around  on  the 
very  thin  ice  of  Hellenic  ethical  and 
sesthetical  philosophy.  We  can  never, 
in  fact,  quite  succeed  in  keeping  our- 
selves down  to  the  safe  limits  of  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  Socrates  and  a  Chau- 
tauquan  Plato  ;  and  we  sometimes  won- 
der what  would  happen  if  a  conscien- 
tious lecturer  were  honestly  to  expound 
the  real  teachings  of  the  cheerful  pagan 
who  wrote  the  Symposium,  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  this  talk  about  the  **  divine 
wine  of  Nature"  and  the  **  vital  im- 
pulses" underlying  the  Bacchic  orgy  is 
merely  a  process  of  wreathing  flowers 
about  a  grinning  skull  ;  and  to  be  told 
of  the  beautiful  symbolism  of  the  Floralia, 
and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  cults 
of  Isis  and  Cybele  and  Aphrodite,  and 
the  subtle  allegories  of  the  phallic  wor- 
ship, would  make  a  cat  laugh.  Some- 
how or  other,  just  at  this  moment,  there 
comes  stealing  into  our  memory  the  re- 
frain of  a  song  once  popular  in  the 
music-halls  : 


i« 


The  poor  g^rl  didn't  know,  you  know  !** 


Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater,  the  author  of 
The  Green  Graves  of  Balgawrie^  has  just 
finished  a  new  story.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  but  the  novel 
is  not  historical. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  to  the 
February  number  of  Good  Words  an  arti- 
cle on  Victorian  Literature.  Browning 
and  Tennyson  he  pronounces  the  glories 
of  the  Victorian  Age.  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot,  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
are  put  in  the  first  rank,  and  Charles 
Reade  and  Anthony  Trollope  in  the  sec- 
ond. Lytton,  Trollope,  Reade,  and 
Kingsley  are  pronounced  lacking  the 
touch  of  immortality,  and  even  about 
George  Eliot  and  Charlotte  Bronte  the 
critic  hesitates.  Mr.  Lang  declines  to 
say  anything  about  living  authors. 

The  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  memorial 
committee  recently  met  in  London.  It 
was  agreed,  we  understand,  that  the 
memorial  should  take  some  form  of 
sculpture,  the  particular  form  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  amount  subscribed.  Many 
are  in  favour  of  a  statue,  but  it  is  felt 
that  after  Lord  Rosebery's  strong  pro- 
nouncement against  this  there  might  be 
a  difficulty.  No  appeal  will  be  made  to 
the  public  until  a  pretty  complete  or- 
ganisation shall  have  been  forthed.  It 
is  hoped  to  raise  the  sum  of  ^^5000. 

A  collection  of  poems  entitled  A  Vin- 
tage of  Verse^  by  Mr.  Clarence  Urmy, 
will  be  published  about  Easter  by  Mr. 
William  Doxey,  of  San  Francisco. 

A  lady,  writing  to  the  Criticirom  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  begins  to  remark  : 

•*  In  the  *  Letter  Box '  of  The  Bookman— 
which  announces  itself  as,  and  is  currently  sup- 
posed to  endeavour  conscientiously  to  be,  *  a 
literar>'  journal,'  etc." 

After  reading  thus  far,  we  are  prepared 
to  give  a  cordial  assent  to  the  lady's 
concluding  assertion  : 

"  Next  to  education  in  pure  patriotism,  the 
J2^eat  need  of  this  nation  is  education  in  choice 
English." 

It  is  !  It  is  I  Especially  in  the  vicin- 
itv  of  New  Albanv,  Ind. 

To  the  February  number  of  T/ie  Tern- 
pie  Magazine^  Dean  Fanar  contributes  a 
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BACK  OF  THE  MENU  CARD  OF  ONE  OF  MR.  MACMILLAN  S 
DINNERS,    WITH   AUTOGRAPHS   OF  THE   GUESTS. 

second  paper  on  **  Men  1  have  Known/* 
which  contains  reminiscences  of  the 
poet  Browning.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
delightful  literary  dinners  which  at  one 
time  used  to  be  given  annually  on  All 
Fools*  Day  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Macmillan  (of  the  publishing  firm  of 
that  name),  in  his  house  at  Balham,  that 
the  Dean  first  met  Robert  Browning. 
He  still  retains  the  interesting  menu  cards 
of  some  of  those  dinners  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  guests  on  the  back,  one 
of  which  we  herewith  reproduce  in  fac- 
simile, as  well  as  a  letter  to  Dean  Farrar, 
in  which  the  poet's  characteristic  grati- 
tude is  evoked  by  an  appreciation  of  his 
poems  which  the  Dean  had  written. 
Of  the  poem  "  La  Saisaiz**  Browning 
said,  **  I  have  here  given  utterance  to 
some  of  my  deepest  convictions  about 
this  life  and  the  life  to  come," 

Nothing  was  more  remarkable  about 
Browning  in  his  latter  days,  when  he 
had  passed  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
than  his  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of 
spirit.  He  did  not  seem  to  regard  his 
work  as  over,  but   rather  that  the  best 


was  still  to  come.  He  cited  iEschylus 
once  to  prove  that  the  poetical  faculties 
do  not  die  with  the  approach  of  age, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  they  lipen.  A 
young  boy  can  describe  a  rose,  he  said, 
but  a  man  must  have  lived  ripely  to 
shadow  forth  the  human  heart.  The 
grand  exceptions,  Keats  and  the  others, 
he  admitted  ;  but  evidently  in  spite  of 
**  Pauline**  and  **  Paracelsus,'*  he  could 
find  no  explanation  of  them  out  of  his 
own  experience.  During  his  last  years 
he  had  a  great  many  more  dramas  work- 
ing in  his  brain  than  ever  took  definite 
shape,  but  at  all  events  he  lived  co  give 
us  Asolando^  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
and  clearest  expressions  of  the  poet*s 
genius. 

We  are  able  to  give  some  new  particu- 
lars about  Ruskin  and  Emerson.  They 
met  at  Oxford  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  Ruskin  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

**  Emerson  came  to  my  rooms  a  day  or  two 
ago.  I  found  his  mind  a  total  blank  on  mat- 
ters of  art,  and  had  a  fearful  sense  of  the  whole 
being  of  him  as  a  gentle  cloud — intangible." 

Emerson,  on  his  side,  said  that 

"  he  had  seen  Ruskin  at  Oxford,  had  been 
charmed  by  his  manner  in  the  lecture-room, 
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is  the  way  in  which  even  the  greatest 
admirers  of  his  literary  work  accept 
without  question  the  myth  that  he  is 
personally  a  disaji^reeable,  bumptious, 
and  mannerless  creature,  who  delights 
in  being  gratuitously  rude  to  all  who 
are  brought  into  contact  with  him.  A 
sillier  falsehood  than  this  was  never 
propagated  :  for  no  one  could  be  in  his 
private  relations  more  truly  modest,  un- 
assuming, and  courteous  than  Rudyard 
Kipling.  He  has,  no  doubt,  at  times 
offended  individuals  ;  but  any  one  who 
knows  the  nature  of  the  American  Bore 
and  his  propensity  for  thrusting  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  all  who  attain  a 
degree  of  literary  distinction  will  under- 
stand why  this  should  be  ;  for  the 
American  Bore,  if  less  swinish  than  the 
German  Bore  and  less  exasperatingly 
smug  than  the  British  Bore,  is  more 
irrepressible  and  flamboyant  than  either, 
and  is  therefore  in  many  ways  a  greater 
nuisance. 

The  only  deflection  that  we  have  ever 
observed  on  Mr.  Kipling's  part  from  the 
requirements  of  perfect  taste  and  tact, 
is  to  be  seen  not  in  his  personal  bearing, 
but  in  that  portion  of  his  literary  work 
which  records  his  impressions  of  Amer- 
ica and  Americans.  Of  course  we  do 
not  think  because  Mr.  Kipling  has  ac- 
cepted unstinted  hospitality  at  the  hands 
of  Americans,  or  because  Americans 
have  received  his  work  with  universal 
admiration,  or  because  he  has  made  his 
home  in  America  and  taken  an  Ameri- 
can lady  for  his  wife,  that  his  honest 
criticism  of  the  country  and  of  its  peo- 
ple should  be  one  whit  the  less  search- 
ing and  severe  ;  since  the  best  and  tru- 
est criticism  is  absolutely  independent 
of  any  personal  considerations.  But 
we  do  think  that  these  facts  ought  to 
have  profoundly  modified  the  tone  in 
which  his  criticisms  have  been  couched  ; 
and  that,  to  say  the  least,  his  impres- 
sions and  observations  should  have  been 
set  forth  with  the  sobriety  and  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman,  and  not  in  the  super- 
cilious patter  of  the  cockney  on  a  Satur- 
day-to-Monday  outing. 

The  most  acute  students  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's prose  have,  in  their  esoteric  talk, 
started  a  new  subject  of  speculation — 
whether,  after  all,  Mr.  Kipling's  pic- 
tures of  India  are  really  accurate,  or 
whether,  if   we  knew  the  country,  we 


should  not  find  that  he  has  constructed 
a  fictitious  India  out  of  his  imagination. 
Some  philological  caviller  asserted  not 
long  ago  that  the  names  of  several 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  characters  are  really 
quite  impossible,  and  cited,  as  an  exam- 
ple, that  of  our  old  friend  Gunga  Din, 
as  involving  an  incredible  linguistic 
combination  ;  but  this  person  was 
promptly  silenced  by  a  transcript  from 
the  Indian  pension-rolls  on  which  the 
name  actually  occurred.  Not  long  ago 
we  spent  an  evening  with  a  party  of 
Anglo-Indians  at  a  London  club,  and 
during  the  talk  Mr.  Kipling  and  his 
works  were  mentioned.  It  turned  out 
that  all  the  Anglo-Indians  present  were 
unfriendly  to  Mr.  Kipling,  and  they 
pulled  both  him  and  his  books  to  pieces 
at  a  great  rate  ;  but  not  one  of  them 
even  so  much  as  suggested  that  his  de- 
scriptions were  untrue  to  life  ;  so  that 
we  think  this  particular  theory  to  be  un- 
tenable. And,  indeed,  one  might  rea- 
sonably assert  this,  anyhow.  To  give 
such  subtle  and  convincing  impressions 
as  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  of  an  actually 
existing  India  is  a  thing  sufficient  to 
place  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  lit- 
erary artists  ;  but  to  suppose  that  he 
could  evolve  the  whole  thing  out  of  his 
inner  consciousness  is  to  credit  him  with 
a  miraculous  genius  beside  which  even 
the  creative  power  of  a  Shakespeare 
would  suffer  by  comparison. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  completed 
a  new  short  story  about  12,000  words 
in  length,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title 
**  Slaves  of  the  Lamp. 


»» 


It  is  seldom  that  one  who  is  success- 
ful as  a  poet  succeeds  equally  in  prose  ; 
but  if  Miss  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese, 
whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  in 
the  December  number  of  The  Bookman, 
can  wiite  up  to  the  level  of  a  little 
sketch  by  her  called  **  Adam,"  which 
appeals  in  the  Ot/f/oo/:  oi  January  30th, 
we  should  like  some  more.  It  is  a  story 
that  Miss  Wilkins  might  be  proud  to 
own.  Besides  having  that  touch  of  na- 
ture which  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
it  has  a  degree  of  artistic  merit  that  is 
quite  unusual. 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company 
have  in  the  press  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
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tion  of  Gary  s  version  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia^  together  with  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti's  translation  of  the  Vita  Nuova^ 
edited  by  Professor  L.  Oscar  Kuhns, 
an  authority  on  Dante  literature.  Pro- 
fessor  Kuhns  will  elucidate  the  obscure 
passages  with  explanatory  notes,  and 
will  also  write  an  introduction.  The 
book  will  be  handsomely  illustrated. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson  writes  thanking 
us  for  the  **  unexpected  notice"  of  his 
book  of  poems  called  The  Torrent  and 
the  Night  Be/ore  in  these  columns  in  the 
February  Bookman.  Mr.  Robinson 
adds  :  **  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  I  have 
painted  myself  in  such  lugubrious  col- 
ours. The  world  is  not  a  *  prison 
house,*  but  a  kind  of  spiritual  kinder- 
garten, where  millions  of  bewildered  in- 
fants are  trying  to  spell  God  with  the 
wiong  blocks." 

We  grieve  to  note  that  Professor  Max 
Miiller  has  polluted  his  interesting  rem- 
iniscences in  Cosmopolis  by  the  use  of  the 
execrable  word  **  sermonette  ;"  and  here 
is  the  Dial  of  Chicago  speaking  of  **  es- 
sayettes."  After  that,  ces  coquins  sont 
capables  de  tout ! 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  have  in  the 
press  a  posthumous  work  by  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton,  entitled  The  Mount,  It 
is  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Gaulish  city  on  Mont  Beuvray, 
with  a  description  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Autun. 

Charles  Reade  once  gave  a  recipe  for 
writing  novels  to  a  young  novelist  now 
well  known.  It  ran  thus  :  **  Make  'em 
laugh  ;  make  *em  cry  ;  make  *em  wait." 

The  dramatisation  by  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford,  assisted  by  Mr.  St.  Maur,  of 
the  former's  novel,  Dr.  Claudius ^  has 
at  last  been  produced  by  the  Holland 
Brothers  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre 
in  this  city,  and  has  been  unanimously 
damned,  alike  by  the  critics  and  by  the 
general  public.  This  result  was  what 
any  moderately  intelligent  person  might 
have  predicted.  The  way  in  which  the 
decision  to  make  a  play  out  of  this  par- 
ticular book  was  reached  can  only  be 
described  as  idiotic.  Instead  of  running 
over  the  list  of  Mr.  Crawford's  novels, 


to  see  which  one  afforded  the  most  strik- 
ing dramatic  possibilities,  a  sort  of  cen- 
sus was  taken  to  discover  which  of  the 
books  had  had  the  largest  sales  and  was 
most  popular  with  the  readers  of  cur- 
rent fiction  ;  as  though  the  popularity 
of  a  book  as  a  book  gave  any  indication 
whatever  of  its  probable  success  when 
made  into  a  play  !  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  one  with  half  an  eye  and  the  least 
mite  of  dramatic  feeling  can  see  that  of 
all  Mr.  Crawford's  novels  the  one  that 
is  ideally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
stage  is  Grei/enstein,  which  is,  indeed,  to 
our  mind,  by  far  the  most  stirring  work 
of  fiction  that  he  has  ever  produced.  It 
fairly  bristles  with  dramatic  situations, 
and  an  experienced  playwright  like  Mr. 
Edward  Rose,  for  example,  would  find 
the  task  of  evolving  a  successful  drama 
from  it  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log. 
There  occur  to  one,  at  the  mere  mention 
of  the  book,  two  superbly  striking 
scenes  which  alone  would  make  the  for- 
tune of  any  play  ;  the  first  being  the 
German-student  duel,  where  Rex,  the 
unknown  and  apparently  unskilled  book- 
worm, slashes  the  face  of  the  Rhenish 
bully  ;  and  the  second  that  strange  and 
gloomily  powerful  situation  when  the 
elder  Greifenstein  and  his  brother  in 
their  talk  unexpectedly  stumble  upon 
the  guilty  secret  of  the  woman  who  sits 
at  the  table  with  them  and  knows  that 
the  revelation  dooms  her  to  death.  The 
undercurrent  of  the  supernatural  which 
luns  through  portions  of  this  book 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  whole  and  gives 
an  impression  of  weirdness  that  baffles 
description.  We  commend  these  ob- 
servations to  Mr.  Crawford's  attention 
and  to  the  notice  of  those  stage-man- 
agers who  are  seeking  for  a  play  that 
will  win  an  instantaneous  and  golden 
success. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
will  publish  immediately  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triib- 
ner  and  Company,  of  London,  a  second 
edition  of  Huysmans's  great  novel.  En 
Route,  An  extensive  review  of  this  book 
appeared  in  The  Bookman  when  it 
was  first  published  in  England  a  few 
months  ago,  so  that  we  need  only  refer 
now  to  its  authorised  publication  in 
this  country.  The  same  firm  will  pub- 
lish shortly  the  only  complete  edition 
of  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife,  and  a 
new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  standard 
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Life  of  Percy  Bysshe  SJulley^  by  Professor 
Edward  Dowden.  A  book  of  decided 
dramatic  interest  will  be  Mr.  Clement 
Scott's  From  **  The  Bells'  to  '*  Kin^  Ar- 
thury**  giving  a  critical  record  of  the  first- 
night  productions  at  the  Lyceum  Thea- 
tre, London,  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  character,  scenes 
from  the  plays,  copies  of  the  play-bills, 
and  a  frontispiece  photograph  of  the 
great  English  actor.  Mr.  Scott  has  a 
long  and  interesting  career  behind  him 
as  a  dramatic  critic  in  London,  and  the 
book  is  sure  to  prove  at  once  edifying 
and  entertaining.  We  notice,  too,  that 
the  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company  is 
to  have  a  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Transvaal  affairs  entitled  A  Narra^ 
five  of  the  Boer  War  :  Its  Causes  and  Re- 
siiltSy  by  Thomas  Fortescue  Carter. 

The  recent  facts  which  the  Jameson 
raid  brought  to  light  have  stirred  Olive 
Schreiner's  indignation  ;  and  the  bar- 
barous cruelties  which  the  natives  of 
South  Africa  are  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  race  have  inspired  her  to 
write  a  story,  much  as  Mrs.  Stovve  was 
moved  in  her  day  to  write  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  by  the  atrocities  inflicted  on  the 
African  in  America.  Trooper  Peter  Hal- 
kctof  Mashonalandy  as  the  story  is  called, 
describes  the  humanising  of  a  gross, 
brutal  English  trooper  who  is  won  by  the 
quiet  sympathy  and  reasoning  of  a  Jew 
to  change  his  old  life  and  to  see  in  the 
oppressed  native  a  brother  man.  His 
whole  attitude  toward  the  natives  is 
changed,  and  finally  he  sacrifices  his  life 
to  save  one  of  them.  It  is  written  with 
strong  emotion  and  passionate  earnest- 
ness, recalling  the  qualities  which  made 
The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  so  vigor- 
ous and  powerful  an  appeal  to  the  hu- 
man heart.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
thing  about  the  book  is  the  writer's 
changed  attitude  toward  Christ  and 
Christianity.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  the  writ- 
er's position  was  that  of  agnosticism,  that 
she  seemed  to  be  groping  for  light,  and 
that  the  book  had  no  finality  about  it. 
It  was  written  by  one  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, as  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
when  we  recollect  that  Olive  Schreiner 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm  was  published. 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  who  publish 
the  authorised  edition  of  The  Story  of  an 


African  Farm  in  this  country,  arc  also 
the  publishers  of  Trooper  Peter  Halkei. 
The  book  will  be  published  by  the  time 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

There  is  one  fine  passage  in  The  Story 
of  an  African  Farm^  which  we  herewith 
quote.  We  do  not  apologise  for  its 
length,  for  it  gives  the  essence  of  a  very 
wonderful  book — wonderful  in  itself, 
and  something  more  than  wonderful  as 
the  production  of  a  girl  of  twenty.  Since 
Philip  James  Bailey  at  the  same  age 
completed  his  first  draft  of  Festus  there 
has  perhaps  been  nothing  like  it  : 

'*  •  Look  at  this  little  chin  of  mine,  Waldo,  with 
the  dimple  in  it.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  my 
person  ;  but  though  I  had  a  knowledge  of  all 
things  under  the  sun,  and  the  wisdom  to  use  it. 
and  the  deep  loving  heart  of  an  angel,  it  would 
not  stead  me  through  life  like  this  httlechin. 
I  can  win  money  with  it,  I  can  win  love  ;  I  can 
win  power  with  it,  I  can  win  fame.  What 
would  knowledge  help  me  ?  The  less  a  woman 
has  in  her  head  the  lighter  is  she  for  climbing. 
I  once  heard  our  old  man  say  that  he  never  saw 
intellect  help  a  woman  so  much  as  a  pretty. 
ankle  ;  and  it  was  the  truth.  They  begin  to 
shape  us  to  our  cursed  end.'  she  said,  with  her 
lips  drawn  in  to  look  as  though  they  smiled  ; 
'  when  we  are  tiny  things  in  shoes  and  socks, 
we  sit  with  our  little  feet  drawn  up-  under  lis  in 
the  window  and  look  out  at  the  boys  in  their 
happy  play.  We  want  to  go.  Then  a  loving 
hand  is  laid  on  us  :  "  Little  one,  you  cannot 
go,"  they  say,  "  your  little  face  will  bum,  and 
your  nice  white  dress  be  spoiled."  We  feel  it 
must  be  for  our  good,  it  is  so  lovingly  said  ; 
but  we  cannot  understand,  and  we  kneel 
still  with  our  little  cheek  wistfully  pressed 
against  the  pane.  Afterward  we  go  ancl  thread 
blue  beads  and  make  a  string  for  our  neck  ;  and 
we  go  and  stand  before  the  glass.  We  see  the 
complexion  we  are  not  to  spoil,  and  the  white 
frock,  and  we  look  into  our  own  great  eyes. 
Then  the  curse  begins  to  act  on  us.  It  finishes 
its  work  when  we  are  grown  women,  who  no 
more  look  out  wistfully  at  a  more  healthy  life  ; 
we  are  contented.'  " 

Olive  Schreiner  (Mrs.  Crinwright) 
was  born  in  South  Africa,  where  she  has 
always  lived.  Iler  father  was  a  Ger- 
man, a  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Cape 
Town  ;  her  mother  was  English  and  the 
daughter  of  a  Nonconformist  preacher 
who  once  laboured  in  the  East  End  of 
London.  The  atmosphere  in  which  Miss 
Schreiner  grew  up  was  saturated  with 
theology.  The  young  girl  encountered 
by  herself  all  the  claimants  for  her  trust 
— poets,  philosophers,  and  theologians 
— and  the  results  of  her  musings  may 
be  found  in  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm.     Her  bent   was  toward    physio- 
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logical  study  ;  but  the 
success  of  her  book  and 
the  encouragement  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith, 
who  saw  in  her  work 
great  promise,  led  her 
to  devote  herself  to  lit- 
erature. She  has  not 
found  it  easy  to  follow 
up  her  early  and  rapid 
success,  and  this  is  not 
for  want  of  power  or  for 
want  of  diligence,  for 
she  must  have  written 
what  would  make  sev- 
eral books  since  then  ; 
but  she  is  entirely  free 
from  vulgar  ambition, 
and  has  all  the  sensitive 
fastidiousness  of  the 
artistic  temperament. 
Rumours  have  reached 
us  from  time  to  time  of 
a  new  novel  which  she 


withholding. 


The  story  of  how 
Olive  Schreiner  was 
"  discovered"  is  worth 
repeating.  The  manu- 
script of  T/ie  Slory  of 
an  African  Farm,  when 
the  author  brought  it 
to  London,  was  much 
longer  than  it  is  now, 
and  in  various  respects 
different.  It  was  sub- 
milted  to  Messrs.  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  and  read 
by  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith, whose  reading  of 
manuscripts  has  always 
been  accompanied,  even  when  a  book 
of  merit  has  been  declined  by  him, 
with  flattering  and  treasured  words  of 
praise.  In  Miss  Schreiner 's  story  he 
recommended  large  omissions.  When 
she  met  him  she  only  knew  him  as  the 
"reader,"  and  was  perhaps  not  too 
well  pleased  with  his  work  on  her  manu- 
script. His  reception,  therefore,  was 
not  very  cordial.  When  Miss  Schreiner 
learned  that  the  publishers'  reader 
was  no  other  than  the  great  novelist 
whose  works  she  had  admired  in  South 
Africa  she  probably  found  means  of 
making  it  up  to  him.     A  latei  work  by 
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her  is  entitled  Dreams,  also  published  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers,  which  has 
gone  through  numerous  editions.  In 
February,  1894,  Miss  Schreiner  married 
a  young  colonist.  Her  political  ai  tides 
to  a  well-known  English  magazine  a 
few  months  ago  caused  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  and  will  probably  be  published 
in  book  form  later  on.  The  above  por- 
trait is  taken  from  her  latest  photo- 
graph. 


Mrs.  Craigie   is   still   engaged  01 
lew  novel.  The  School  for   Saints,  1 
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which  she  has  been  at  work  for  over  a 
year.  It  was  her  first  intention  to  make 
a  play  of  it  for  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and 
some  talk  about  this  got  into  the  news- 
papers when  the  author  was  herein  1895. 
But  she  discarded  the  idea,  and  is  now 
workiniT  her  material  into  what  is  likely 
to  be  her  longest  and  most  important 
book.  The  story  has  a  political  back- 
ground, and  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield 
is  said  to  figure  among  the  characters. 
It  was  announced  for  publication  in  the 
spring,  but  it  is  doifl>tful  whether  it  will 
r  before  the  autumn.     The  F,  A. 


Stokes  Company  wil 
in  this  country. 


publish  the  i 


As  being  of  especial  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  reported  announcement 
of  Mrs.  Craigic's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Waller  Spindler,  the  artist,  we  repro- 
duce from  a  former  number  of  our 
magazine  a  drawing  of  the  lady  made 
by  Mr.  Spindler  nearly  two  years  ago. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  brilliant  and  -(voridly 
woman,  such  as  Mrs.  Craigie  has  lately 
shown    herself  to   be.     Friends  of  ours 


who  have 
watched  her 
career  with  in- 
terest express 
themselves  as 
sceptical  con- 
cerning the  is- 
sue of  her  pres- 
cni  engage- 
ment ;  for  while 
Mr.  Spindler  is 
rich  and  accom- 
plished, he  can 
hardly  minister 
to  the  new  am- 
bition that  has 
sprung  up  in 
the  mind  of  his 
fiancee — an  am- 
bition to  shine 
in  the  world  of 
la  haute  poli- 
tique. The  pos- 
session of  mon- 
ey by  no  means 
fills  the  meas- 
ure of  Mrs. 
Craigie's  de. 
sires,  for  mon- 
ey in  abun- 
dance she  has 
always  had — 
her  father,  Mr.  Morgan  Richards,  hav- 
ing made  an  enormous  fortune  through 
the  sale  of  what  is  euphemistically  men- 
tioned  in  the  press  as  "a  certain  pro- 
prietary remedy,"  but  which  may  be 
more  specifically  described  as  liver 
pills. 

» 
Evidences  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  desire  to 
exercise  a  powerful  social  and  political 
influence  have  for  some  time  not  been 
wanting.  She  has  minted  very  freely 
t  influential  Tory  circles  of 
id  has  in  fact  been  seen  so 
much  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  as  to  give  rise  to  sporadic  ru- 
mours of  their  engagement  ;  while  the 
recent  change  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Academy  is  obviously  another  move  in 
the  gaine  :  for  although  the  fact,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  not  been  publicly  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
Aeadfmy,  it  is  Mrs.  Craigie's  father 
who  has  purchased  it,  presumably  to 
give  his  daughter  a  means  of  rewarding 
her  literary  friends  and  punishing  her 
enemies.  There  is  really  no  reason  why 
Mrs.  Craigie  should  not  succeed,  for  she 
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has  everything  in  her  favour — 
remarkable    beauty,    unlimited 


We  think  it  proper  to  note 
here  that,  from  all  accounts,  a 
feeling  is  springing  up  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  divorce  suit 
brought  by  her  against  her 
husband,  the  latter  received 
something  less  than  even-hand- 
ed justice.  Mr.  Craigie  has 
some  warm  friends,  who  have 
stood  by  him  from  the  first; 
and  through  them  his  side  of 
the  case  is  beginning  to  make 
its  way  into  the  minds  of  many 
who  had  formerly  condemned 
him.  We  have  heard  the  whole 
story  of  this  afEair,  and  while  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss 
the  matter,  we  feel  warranted 
in  saying  that  we  expect  ulti- 
mately to  see  a  veiy  derided 
modilication  in  the  opinion  that 
is  now  so  generally  held.  About 
one  thing,  at  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  question  ;  and  that  is  the 
very  arbitrary  and  unjudicial 
manner  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Jeune,  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried,  gave  all  his  rulings 
against  the  defendant,  so  as  to 
cut  him  off  almost  without  a  hearing. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  record,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  one,  at  least, 
of  the  English  courts. 


We  have  just  read  The  forge  in  the 
Forest,  an  Acadian  romance  of  1746-47, 
by  Charles  G.  U.  Roberts,  a  copy  of 
which  we  received  in  adv?nce,  but  not 
in  time  to  review  it  in  this  number.  The 
book  will  be  out  about  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  Meanwhile,  let  us  give  it  a 
hearty  welcome  and  assure  our  readers 
that  it  is  a  story  to  shake  the  torpor 
from  the  brain  and  to  keep  the  soul 
alive.  It  is  charged  with  romance,  and 
works  like  wine.  Professor  Roberts  has 
given  us  some  excellent  verse  in  his  time, 
besides  a  volume  of  nature  sketches,  and 
is  about  to  bring  out  a  History  of  Can- 
adit  ;  but  in  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  he 
has  written  a  story  that  will  repeat  it- 
self in  our  dreams  for  many  a  long  day. 
Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolfte  and  Company, 


who  publish  King  Noanett,  are  also  the 
fortunate  publishers  of  Professor  Rob- 
erts's novel.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest  is 
destined  to  an  enviable  popularity. 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  delight- 
ful appreciation  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman's 
book  of  poems,  A  Shropshire  Lad,  in  a 
recent  number  of  a  Chicago  journal,  has 
caused  a  number  of  readers  to  make  in- 
quiries about  the  book  and  its  author. 
It  will  interest  them  to  know  that  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  English  publishers 
Mr.  John  Lane  will  shortly  issue  an 
American  edition.  Mr.  Housman,  who, 
strange  to  say,  is  a  college  professor,  is 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman, 
the  well-known  artist,  who  has  also  re- 
cently published  a  volume  of  poems.  A 
Shropshire  Lad  has  been  enthusiastically 
received  in  England  and  is  likely  to 
have  a  cordial  welcome  here. 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company 
make  the  interesting  announcement  that 
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they  have  in  preparation  a  biographical 
series  on  The  Great  lixploiers,  to  be 
written  by  well-known  writers. 


The  above  silhouette  of  Byron  was  cut 
by  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  at  Pisa  in  1832. 
Byron  was  wont  to  sit  in  tins  manner  in 
the  garden  of  the  I.anfranchi  Palace, 
using  the  back  of  a  chair  for  an  arm,  his 
body  indolently  bent,  and  his  face  turn- 
ed slightly  upward.  His  riding  dress 
was  a  mazarine  blue  camlet  frock  with  a 
cape,  a  velvet  cap  of  the  same  colour, 
lined  with  green,  with  a  gold  band  and 
tassel  and  black  visor;  his  trousers, 
waistcoat  and  gaiters  were  ail  while 
and  of  one  material.  Evidently  Hyron, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  cared  nothing 
for  his  personal  appearance  ! 


The  SkeUb,  in  its  issue  of  January  6th, 
has  a  number  of  interesting  an<!  authen- 
tic portraits  of  Hyron,  from  which  we 
have  selected  four  for  reproduction. 
Byron's  ])ersonal  appearance  is  known 
to  have  had  a  wonderful  eltect  upon  the 
youth  o(  hiij  generation.     Macau  lay  tells 


us  that  the^  bought  pictures  of 
him,  and  did  their  utmost  to  re< 
scmble  him.  Lady  Blessington, 
who  met  Byron  for  the  first  time 
in  Genoa  in  Aprii,  1823,  thus 
records  her  first  impression  : 

"  His  head  is  Anely   shaped,   the 


Hibly  larger  than  the 
other.  The  nose  is  large  and  well 
xliapcit,  but,  from  being  a  little  too 
thick,  it  looks  better  in  profile  than  in 
front  fact.  His  mouth  is  the  most 
rumarkikble  feature  in  his  lace,  the 
upper  lip  of  (Irccian  shortness,  and 
the  corners  descending,  the  lips  full 
and  finely  cut.  In  speaking  tie  shows 
I  his  tt'Cth  very  much,  and  they  ore 
wliitu  and  even.  His  chin  is  larae 
and  well  shaped,  and  finishes  well  the 
ovalof  hisfaeo.  He  is  extremely  Uiin  ; 
so  mudi  so  that  his  ligure  has  almost 
a  Ixiyish  nir.  His  face  is  peculiarly 
p:ile.  huL  not  the  jialeness  of  111  health, 
us  iLs  cliaractcr  is  that  of  fairness — 
tlie  faimess  of  a  dark-haired  person  ; 
and  his  hair,  which  is  getting  rapidly 
grav,  is  of  a  very  dark  brown,  and 
curfs  naturally  ;  he  uses  a  good  deal 
of  oil  on  it,  which  makes  it  look  still 
darker.  His  couDtenance  is  full  of 
expression,  and  changes  «-ith  the 
sulijeut  of  conversation  ;  it  gains  on 
ihc  beholder  the  mnrg  it  is  seen,  and  leaves  an 
agreeable  intprcssion." 

The  portrait  by  Sander 
a  full  length  (in  oils)  pi 
Byron  thus  alludes  to  it  i 
friend  Samuel  Rogi 
the  picture  you  sa 
your  acceptance,  i 
may  put  a  ^/,w  . 
like."  The  pictu; 
property  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Lady  Dorchester.  The 
portrait  of  Byron  in  Albanian  dress  is  a 
half-lengtii  in  oils  by  Phillips.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1814, 
and  called  "A  Nobleman  in  the  Dress 
of  an  Albanian."  This  portrait  is  now 
the  property  of  Byron's  grandson.  Lord 
Lovelace.  The  miniature  by  Holmes 
was  painted  in  1S15.  that  most  fatal  year 
in  Byron's  life,  the  period  of  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife  and  exile  from  his 
country.  This  portrait  was  considered 
by  all  who  knew  Byron  to  be  an  excel- 
lent likeness.  Mr.  lidward  Trelawny 
thus  alludes  to  it  in  one  of  his  letters. 
"  The  miniature  by  Holmes  that  you 
have  of  mine,  his  sister  thought  very 
liki-,  but  that  no  artist  of  her  timecoulddo 
justice  to  his  (Byron's)  expres.siveface. " 
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his  more  permanent  place  as  the  favour- 
ite of  boyhood  through  the  generations 
that  follow  him  ? 

Irving  is  reported  late  in  life  to  have 
said  of  a  literary  comrade  :  **  He  and  I 
were  very  fortunate  in  being  born  so 
earlv.  VVe  should  have  no  chance  now 
against  the  battalions  of  better  writers.*' 
It  is,  indeed,  hard  for  us  to  realise  in 
the  present  **  clash  of  magazines*'  and 
new  books  how  meagre  in  quantity  and 
quality  was  the  production  of  American 
writers  before  Cooper  attained  his  first 
successes.  Excepting  Irving  and  Bry- 
ant, who  read  his  poem,  **  The  Ages," 
at  Cambridge  in  the  year  of  the  appear- 
ance of  T/i£  Spy^  a  list  of  the  writers  of 
the  day  would  be  a  catalogue  of  half 
and  quite  forgotten  names.  But  it  con- 
cerns us  less  to  inquire  into  the  precise 
state  of  American  literature  as  Cooper 
found  it — a  suggestion  is  enough — than 
to  see  what  he  brought  into  it. 

At  the  very  beginning  it  may  be  said 
that  no  man  ever  brought  more  of  himself 
into  the  books  he  wrote  than  Cooper 
did.  His  early  training,  his  later  cir- 
cumstances, his  personal  weaknesses  and 
strengths  all  left  indelible  marks  upon 
the  pages  of  his  books.  Consequently 
there  is  no  writer  whose  life  is  better 
worth  studying  for  the  light  it  throws 
directly  upon  the  productions  of  his 
pen. 

It  was  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1789,  that  .  Cooper  was 
born.  His  father,  William  Cooper,  was 
of  Quaker,  English  descent  ;  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Fenimore,  of  Swedish  blood. 
The  Coopers  had  come  from  Shake- 
speare's birthplace  in  Warwickshire  to 
New  Jersey  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  the  novelist's  birth,  and  as  hold- 
ers of  broad  tracts  of  land  in  the  new 
country  had  provided  their  best-known 
descendant  with  a  well-inherited  na- 
tional feeling.  James  Cooper,  as  he 
was  called  till  the  New  York  Legislature 
in  1826  made  the  family  name  Fenimore- 
Cooper,  in  which  the  hyphen  was  not 
long  retained,  was  the  eleventh  of  twelve 
children.  A  family  in  those  days  was 
no  scanty  affair,  and  when  William 
Cooper,  in  1790,  transported  his  estab-: 
lishment  from  Burlington  to  the  place 
that  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Coopers- 
town,  the  cavalcade  numbered  fifteen 
persons.  In  this  region,  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Susquehanna,  the  father 
of  the  novelist  had  recently  become  pos- 
sessed of   thousands  of  acres  of  land, 


and  here,  in  1799,  he  finished  the  build- 
ing of  his  manor-house.  Otsego  Hall, 
for  a  long  time  the  most  distinguished 
private  dwelling  in  or  near  the  Otsego 
region  of  New  York. 

What  is  now  a  prosperous  farming 
district  was  then  a  wilderness,  at  least 
on  one  side  ;  for  Cooperstown  was  a 
veritable  frontier  settlement.  The 
young  Cooper  would  have  been  a 
strangely  different  person  from  the  hosts 
of  boys  whose  delight  he  has  been,  if 
the  lake  and  the  woods  at  his  verv  doors 
had  not  called  him  irresistibly  to  learn 
all  that  they  had  to  teach  him,  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  his  response  to  the 
call  was  eager.  His  books  themselves 
bear  evidence  enough  that  his  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  woods  came  to  him 
at  the  time  when  the  mind  receives  its 
enduring  impressions.  The  life  at  his 
father's  house  through  these  early  years 
was  also  full  of  expanding  influences. 
The  conquest  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
furtherance  of  large-minded  plans  for 
the  future  of  a  new  community  are  not 
always  joined,  as  they  were  in  the 
Cooper  family,  with  a  domestic  life  of 
grace  and  refinement.  The  growing 
town  of  Judge  William  Cooper's  build- 
ing drew  to  itself  a  population  of  more 
than  common  diversity  and  strength. 
At  the  Hall  many  distinguished  guests 
found  entertainment.  Talleyrand  was 
one  of  them,  and  reference  is  often  made 
to  an  acrostic  he  is  said  to  have  written 
in  honour  of  the  novelist's  sister  Anna^ 
who  was  killed  in  her  twenty-third  year, 
1800,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  As  the 
lines  are  not  often  seen,  they  are  tran- 
scribed here  from  a  local  history  : 

"  Aimable  philosophe  au  printems  de  son  age, 
Ni    les    tems,    ni    les    lieux    n'alterent    son 

esprit ; 
Ne  cedant  qu'  k  ses  gouts,  simple  et  sans- 

dtalage. 
Au  milieu  des  deserts,  elle  lit,  pense,  ^crit^ 

**  Cultivez,  belle  Anna,  votre  gout  pour  T^tude  ;. 
On  ne  saurait  ici  mieux  employer  son  tems  ; 
Otsego  n'est  pas  gai — mais  tout  est  habitude  v 
Paris  vous  deplairait  fort  au  premier  moment  j 
Et  qui  jouit  de  soi  dans  une  solitude, 
Rentrant  au  monde,  est  sur  d'en  faire  I'of- 
nement." 

However  truly  the  statesman  might 
have  written  *' Otsego  n  est  pas  gai,'*  it 
was  not  for  gaiety,  but  for  education 
that  the  young  Cooper  left  it.  His  first 
important  schooling  was  at  the  hands 
of  the  English  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  Albany,  whence  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  carried  to  Yale  College  the 
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Strong  preference  for  tlie  Kpiscopaliaii 
form  of  worship  and  Church  government, 
which,  with  an  equally  vicik-nt  feeling 
against  Puritans  and  New  Knglanders,  he 
carried  through  lilu  and  into  many  of  his 
stories.  But  it  was  merely  a  boy's  feel- 
ing on  all  subjects  that  he  took  to  col- 
lege with  him,  (or  he  was  only  thirteen 
when  he  entered  the  Class  of  1806  in  the 
second  term  of  its  Treshniaii  year,  with 
but  one  classmate  younger  than  him- 
self. A  (iispositi<)n  to  see  more  of  the 
land  and  waters  about  New  Haven  tiian 
of  his  hooks,  and  the  participation  in 
his  Junior  year  in  a  frolic  which  the 
Faculty  considered  a  weightier  offence 
than  his  father  would  have  hud  them 
think  it,  put  an  end  to  his  collegiate 
life.  Judge  Cooper,  a  prominent  Feiler- 
alist  and  several  times  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, had  no  difficulty  in  securing  his 
son's  appointment  as  a  midshipman  in 
the  navy,  and  the  boy  for  nearly  a  year 
had  the  training  of  our  navid  officers 
while  yet  there  was  no  Annapolis  Acad- 
emy—before the  mast  on  a  merchant- 
man. On  the  ship  .SUr/i/ig  he  sailed  to 
London  and  Gibraltar,  and  as  a  quick- 
minded,  active  youth  won  from  the  sea 
a  species  of  teaching  which  served  his 
later  purposes  as  well  as  his  early  knowl- 
edge of  the  woods.     When  his  coniw 
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the  Bishop  of  Western   New  York,  di- 


vorced him  front  the  sea.  In  the  waters 
about  Hell  Oate  and  Shelter  Island, 
H'ell  known  to  modern  yachtsmen,  one 
linds  that  he  sailed  enthusiastically  for 
pleasure,  as,  indeed,  throughout  Ills  life 
he  betook  himself  to  boats  and  the 
woods  whenever  it  was  possible. 

The  seeker  for  /•rrsomi/ia  touching 
Cooper's  early  days  must  often  have 
thought  it  the  pity  of  pities  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  expressed  to  his  family  a 
wish,  naturally  regarded  as  a  command, 
that  no  biography  of  liim  should  come 
from  them.  Family  papers,  therefore, 
have  liail  no  such  publicity  as  in  many 
another  instance.  It  was  in  his  family 
life  that  the  best  side  of  Cooper's  na- 
ture, as  time  developed  it,  was  shown, 
and  one  can  but  feel  a  certain  regret 
that  the  lips  of  those  who  only  could  re- 
veal his  gentler  cha:actcristics,  and  give 
the  world  a  fair  acquaintance  with' the 
whiile  man,  have  been  for  the  most  part 
sealed.  His  daughter,  Susan  Fenimore 
Cooper,  in  the  intro'iuctions  she  has  writ- 
ten for  his  novi-ls  since  his  death,  gives 
many  random  glimpses  of  the  loveable 
qualities  of  her  father  ;  but  no  complete 
pictTire,  painted  with  all  the  colours 
that  might  have  entered  into  it,  has  ever 
been  drawn.  Until  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  excellent  life  of  Coo]ier  appeared 
in  1SS2,  there  was  no  more  adequate  ac- 
count of  his  career  than  Ihat  contained 
in  Bryant's  memorial  oration  delivered 
five  m'onths  after  his  death. 

One  must  be  content,  therefore,  with 
a  scanty  knowledge  of  Cooper's  earlier 
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days.  Random  suggestions  show  his 
young  manhood  to  have  been  vigorous 
and  spirited  in  body  and  mind.  One 
anecdote,  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
Cooperstown,  may  not  be  too  trivial  to 
repeat.  It  is  probably  of  the  time  while 
Cooper  was  a  midshipman,  and  at  home 
on  a  furlough.  A  foot-race  was  to  be 
run  through  certain  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  th;  prize  of  a  basket  of  fruit. 
While  Cooper  and  his  competitor  were 
preparing  lo  start,  a  little  girl  stood  by 
full  of  eagerness  for  the  exciting  event. 
Cooper  quickly  turned  and  picked  her 
up  in  his  arms.  "  I'll  carry  her  with 
me,  and  beat  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  and 
away  they  went.  Cooper  with  his  laugh- 
ing burden,  the  other  runner  untram- 
melled. It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  Cooper  won  the  race,  else  why 
should  the  story  have  been  preserved  ? 
Nearly  ten  years  passed  between  Coo- 
pei  's  marriage  and  the  appearance  of  his 
first  book.  In  this  time  the  last  thing 
that  he  could  have  said  of  himself  was, 
"  1  am  a  bookman."  He  was  merely  a 
country  gentleman,  happily  married,  of 
domestic  tastes,  and  interested  in  im- 
proving the  several  places  in  which  suc- 
cessively he  lived,  in  Cooperstown  and 


Westchester  County.  The  inevitable 
anecdote  of  the  beginning  of  his  liter- 
ary career  is  that  one  day,  on  finishing 
an  English  novel,  he  put  the  book  down 
impatiently  and  told  his  wife  he  could 
write  a  better  story  himself.  She  chal- 
lenged him  to  do  it,  and  his  first  novel. 
Precaution,  was  the  result.  Apparently 
its  highest  claim  to  consideration  by 
American  readers  at  the  time  was  that 
it  was  thought  in  England  to  be  the 
work  of  an  Englishman.  The  Ameri- 
can prophet  could  hope  for  little  hon- 
our unless  the  mother  country  accorded 

"  God  forbid  thou  shouldst  get  in  the  clutches 
of  Blackwood, 
'  O  Lord  !  how  the  wits  of  Old  England  would 

grin  V 

are  two  lines  from  some  verses  addressed 
by  one  American  writer  of  Cooper's 
early  day  to  another,  and  they  indicate 
fairly  a  deprecatory  attitude  that  was 
commonly  taken. 

But  it  was  not  for  a  man  of  Cooper's 
individuality  to  walk  long  in  paths  that 
others  had  made  for  him.  Such  success 
as  Precaution  attained  was  sufficient  to 
make  his  friends  spur  him  on  to  further 
exertion,  and  TAe  Spy,  published  in  the 
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the  story  into  many  languages,  and  the 

adoption  of  the  principal  character  by 

at  least  a  single  individual,    a    French 

spy,  as  a  model  for  his  own  actions. 

No  time  was  lost  in  following  up  this 
eminent  success.  By  i8;6.  Cooper's 
popular  fame  was  securelv  established 
by  T/ie  Pioneers,  Tlu-  Piht  (written  to 
show  that  a  truer  picture  of  sea-life  than 
Scotfs  7'/>^/,- could  be  drawn),  and  Tlu 
Last  0/ f/i€  Mo/iieans.  In  each  of  these, 
as  in  ever>-Ching  else  that  he  did  best, 
he  wrote  'of  the  scenes  he  knew  and 
loved.  In  his  failures,  the  w<)rks  in 
which  he  was  obviously  out  of  his  cle- 
ment, he  has  been  well  likened  to  a 
backwoods  landlord  of  whom  Cooper 
himself  told  the  story,  A  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, Cooper  being  one  of  them, 
stopped  at  his  inn  one  night  and  asked 
for  entertainment.  The  landlord,  dis- 
mayed, said  he  had  nothing  in  his  house 
fit  f'orthem  to  eat.  "  What  have  you  ?" 
they  inquired.  "Only  venison,  pheas- 
ant, wild  duck,  and  some  fresh  fish,"  he 
replied.     What  more  could  be  wished. 
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employ- 
mcnt,  he  moved  with  his  increasing 
family  to  New  York  City,  and  entered 
conspicuously  into  its  best  social  and 
intellectual  affairs.  He  was  the  founder 
and  the  life  of  the  liread  and  Cheese 
Club,  which  brought  together  every 
week  the  cleverest  men  in  the  town, 
and  before  he  sailed  to  Europe,  in 
1826.  a  great  dinner  in  his  honour 
gave  memorable  evidence  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  his  countrymen  held 
him.  Chancellor  Kent  presided  ;  Gen- 
eral Scott,  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton, 
Charles  King,  afterwards  President  i  f 
Columbia,  and  many  others  of  equal 
note  were  of  the  company. 

With  a  family  of  ten  persons,  includ- 
ing servants,  he  moved  about  Europe 
for  more  than  seven  years,  always  avoid- 
ing hotels  and  establishing  himself  in 
rooms,  which  were  made  to  seem  as 
much  like  home  as  possible.  Italy  was 
the  country  which  most  won  his  affec- 
tions, but  Trance,  Germany,  Switzer- 
laml  and  England  were  all  seen  with  an 
intimacy  which  gave  him  some  real 
knowledge  of  their  life.     It  was  during 
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this  stay  abroad  that  the  habit  of  draw- 
ing comparisons  of  national  traits  fixed 
itself  upon  him.  The  truth,  as  he  con- 
ceived it,  was  always  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  him,  and  in  his  telling  of  it,  in 
story,  exhortation,  and  controversial 
writing,  often  blended  into  one,  he  man- 
aged by  degrees  to  step  on  nearly  all 
the  toes  that  came  within  his  reach. 
With  a  wider  acquaintance  with  people 
than  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  natu- 
rally became  conscious  of  American 
shortcomings,  and  they  irritated  him. 
He  was  no  less  provoked  by  the  dense 
European  ignorance  of  American  life. 
It  did  not  reassure  him  to  find  a  school- 
teacher in  Dresden  genuinely  surprised 
at  the  discovery  that  the  Cooper  chil- 
dren were  not  blacks.  In  England  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  an  elderly 
scholar  of  his  acquaintance  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  a  certain  dictionary 
definition  of  the  verb  /^  gouge,  **  to 
squeeze  out  a  man's  eye  with  the  thumb  ; 
a  cruel  practice  used  by  the  Bostonians 
in  America."  In  France  a  more  serious 
matter  was  the  part  he  took  in  a  con- 
troversy about  the  relative  expenses  of 
a  republic  and  a  monarchy  as  forms  of 
government.  His  position  appears  to 
hiive  been  patriotic  and  just,  but  for 
some  reason  it  was  misunderstood  at 
home,  and  materially  affected  his  popu- 
larity. If  Jingoism  is  a  tendency  of  this 
day,  it  was  a  confirmed  habit  of  that, 
and  one  who  cared  at  all  for  the  esteem 
of  fellow-Americans  had  to  be  scrupu- 
lous, indeed,  in  venturing  remarks  that 
could  be  construed  into  an  aspersion, 
however  remote,  upon  the  American 
eagle.  Cooper  did  not  care,  and  conse- 
quently estranged  many  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  readers  abroad,  finding  as 
many  flings  at  themselves  as  at  Ameri- 
cans, could  not  regard  him  with  any 
kinder  feeling. 

Yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the 
impression  that  Cooper's  European  days 
were  devoted  to  conflict.  There  is  con- 
stantly the  fair  background  of  his  fam- 
ily life,  the  sharing  of  all  his  pleasures 
with  those  he  loved,  the  leaving  of  an 
unfinished  page  to  join  in  a  game  of 
backgammon  or  chess  or  to  play  with 
his  children.  There  are  glimpses  of 
high  friendships,  such  as  that  with 
Lafayette.  There  is  the  meeting  in 
Paris  with  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

**  Est  ce  Monsieur  Cooper  que  j*ai 
rhonneur  de  voir  ?*' 

**  Monsieur  je  m'appelle  Cooper.'* 


**  Eh  bien,  done,  je  suis  Walter  Scott." 

A  hearty  greeting,  each  to  each,  ended 
with  Sir  Waiters  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  and  saying,  **  Well,  here  have 
I  been  parley  vooing  to  you  in  a  way  to 
surpiise  you,  no  doubt,  but  these 
Frenchmen  have  got  my  tongue  so  set 
to  their  lingo  that  I  have  half  forgotten 
my  own  language."  It  is  a  delight  to 
read  of  the  talk  that  followed,  and 
worthv  of  remembrance  to  find  "  the 
American  Scott"  in  these  days  calling 
himself  a  chip  from  the  block  of  the 
great  romancer,  and  speaking  of  Sir 
Walter  as"  my  sovereign."  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  these  years  in  Eu- 
rope were  full  of  literary  achievement. 
The  Prairie,  The  Red  Rwer,  and  The 
Water  Witch  were  all  written  during  his 
absence  from  America,  besides  four 
other  tales  of  varying  merit  and  several 
productions  outside  the  field  of  fiction. 
For  future  use,  moreover.  Cooper  gath- 
ered the  material  for  ten  volumes  of 
travel  published  after  his  return. 

It  was  in  1833  that  he  set  foot  again 
on  his  native  soil,  never  to  leave  it. 
All  the  growth  of  New  York  and  much 
of  the  development  of  the  country  ap- 
peared to  him  a  movement  in  the  wrong 
direction — away  from  distinction  and 
toward  commonplace.  A  dinner,  like  the 
one  which  marked  his  departure,  was  sug- 
gested on  his  return,  but  feeling  or  im- 
agining that  his  countrymen  were  in  no 
real  sympathy  with  him,  he  declined 
the  honour.  He  took  up  his  abode  in 
Cooperstown,  lenovated  Otsego  Hall 
(where  before  his  death  seventeen  new 
works  of  fiction  were  written),  and  had 
the  misfortune  to  enter  at  once  into  a 
controversy  with  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Cooper  was  in  the  right,  and  the 
Cooperstown  folk  were  wrong.  They 
were  not  the  owners,  as  they  thought 
they  were,  of  Three-Mile  Point,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cooper  property,  which  they 
had  long  used  as  a  pleasure  ground. 
He  warned  them  against  trespassing, 
and  they  passed  resolutions,  full  of 
scorn,  for  "one  J.  Fenimore  Cooper," 
and  denouncing  "  any  man  as  sycophant 
who  has,  or  shall,  ask  permission  of 
James  F.  Cooper  to  visit  the  Point  in 
question."  The  newspapers  took  the 
people's  side,  and  printed  false  accounts 
of  the  difficulty.  Cooper  demanded 
their  retraction,  and  when  it  was  not 
made  sued  them  for  libel.  The  courts 
upheld  his  attitude  and  granted  verdicts 
in    his   favour.       Thereupon   the  Whl^ 


Fac-simile  of  Cooiwr's  handwritinK-    Pi)rtion  <>f  an  unpublished  letter  written  in  1839,  having  reference  to  the 

affair  of  "The  Point." 


press  of  the  country  pounced  upon  him, 
and,  not  forgetful  of  slurs  in  his  books 
upon  the  newspaper  fraternity,  said 
every  evil  thing  of  him  which  they 
could  unearth  or  invent.  From  the  por- 
tion of  an  unpublished  letter  of  1839,  here 
reproduced  in  fac-simile,  the  reader  may 
bee  not  only  what  manner  of  handwrit- 
ing was  Cooper's,  but  how  positive  were 
his  convictions  in  the  matter  of  **  The 
Point.'* 

Bryant  is  said  to  have  heard  Cooper 
tell  a  story  of  a  disputatious  man,  who 
was  confronted  in  argument  with  the 
familiar  speech,  **  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four."  **  But  I 
deny  that  too,"  was  the  reply,  **  for  two 
and  two  make  twenty-two."  Cooper 
was  not  wholly  unlike  that  person. 
Not  content  with  a  legal  verdict,  he  in- 
judiciously undertook  to  have  the  last 
word,  and  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  fic- 
tion. In  1838  appeared  the  two  novels 
Homeward  Bound  and  Home  as  Founds 
which  attempted  to  speak  this  word. 
They  tell  the  story  of  an  insufferable 
family  of  Effinghams  who  returned 
from  abroad  to  their  American  home, 
and  found  everything  here,  especially 
the  newspapers,  common  and  unclean. 
The  Three-Mile  Point  controversy  en- 
tered under  its  very  name  into  tlie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  second  story,  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  identify  one  of 
the  Effinghams  with  Cooper  himself. 
He  was  the  sort  of  a  person  **  whose 
fine,  curvilinear  face,"  as  we  lead  on  a 
certain  page,  "  curled  even  more  than 
usual  with  contempt."  The  writer's 
best  friends  trembled  at  the  lack  of 
judgment  the  books  revealed.  "  I 
think,"  wrote  Greenough,  the  sculptor, 
a  devoted  friend,  "you  lose  hold  on 
the  American  public  by  rubbing  down 


their  shins  with  brickbats  as  you  do." 
In  the  diary  of  an  unpiejudiced  person 
of  the  time  is  found  the  frank  declara- 
tion that  the  books  were  "  more  worthy 
of  the  talents  of  a  silly  girl  than  of  the 
matured  genius  of  the  author  of  The 
Spy  and  The  Pioneers  J"  And,  indeed. 
Cooper  never  brought  forth  more  un- 
mistakable "  salt  pork." 

If  the  books  were  injudicious  and 
private  opinions  unfavourable,  the  news- 
papers  were  shameless  in  their  reviews. 
They  remembered  old  scores,  and  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  criticising  the 
stories,  but  attacked  the  writer,  his  mo- 
tives, and  his  character.  This  was  more 
than  Cooper  could  endure,  and  right 
and  left  he  began  suing  the  editors  for 
libel.  They  made  light  of  the  trouble 
at  first,  but  as  suit  after  suit  went 
against  them,  they  were  sobered,  and, 
after  several  years  of  litigation,  silenced. 
In  the  trials  Cooper  was  practically  his 
own  counsel,  and  pleaded  his  cases  suc- 
cessfully against  the  best  lawyers  of 
New  York  State. 

No  editor  who  attacked  him  was  too 
prominent  to  escape  his  demand  for  jus- 
tice. Thurlow  Weed,  of  the  Albany 
Journal y  and  Horace  Greeley,  of  the 
Triiuine,  had  to  pay  the  piper  with  their 
humbler  brethren  for  liberties  taken 
with  Cooper's  good  fame.  There  is  a 
curious  bit  in  Weed's  own  account  of 
the  time.  He  tells  us  that  on  his  way 
to  one  of  the  Cooper  trials  he  picked  up  a 
new  book  to  shorten  the  journey.  It 
"  proved  to  be  Mr.  Cooper's  Ttuo  Admirals, 
received  from  New  Vork  that  morning. 
I  commenced  reading  it  in  the  cars,  and 
became  so  charmed  with  it  that  I  took 
it  with  me  into  the  court-room,  and  oc- 
cupied every  interval  that  my  attention 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  trial  in  its 


Prnm  tlie  paintlog  b)'  Chappel. 


perusal."  Plaintiff  and  defendant  have 
rarely  faced  each  other  under  stranger 
conditions. 

Greeley's  first  offence  lay  in  printing 
Weed's  jocular  account  of  a  suit  that 
went  against  him,  and  the    Tribune  was 


promptly  brought  to  book.  The  hu- 
morous pen  of  its  editor  soon  set  every 
one  laughing.  "  His  fun,"  he  wrote  of 
Cooper, 

"did  se«m  to  us  rather  inhu--     Hallo  there! 
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And  farther  on  one  reads, 

"  It  seemt-d  to  Tis,  considering  the  present  re- 
lations of  tile  partits,  most  ungtn—  Ttiere  wt 
go  again  I  Wc  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
this  iKirt  of  Mr.  Cooper's  speech  jfrated  upon 
our  feclingK  rather  harshly.  We  believe  that 
isn't  a  Ubel,  (Th-"s  talking  with  a  gag  in  the 
mouth  is  rather  awkward  at  first,  but  we'll  get 
the  hang  of  it  in  time.  Have  patience  with  us, 
FeuimoTc,  on  one  side,  and  the  Public  on  tlie 
other,  till  weiiitk  it.)" 

These  unlinished  words — it  is  some- 
what (lifficull  of  belief  —  were  made 
the  ground  for  a  second  suit  against 
Greeley,  which  seems,  however,  not  to 
have  been  pressed  to  a  trial. 

The  most  important  suit  of  all  was 
brought  afrainst  the  New  York  Commei- 
(ial  Adi'ertiser  for  its  review  of  Cooper's 
admirable  Xaval  History.  He  had  tried 
to  get  at  the  triitli  about  the  battle  of 


Lake  Erie,  and  because 
he  did  not  glorify  the 
popular  Commodore 
I'erry  at  the  expense  of 
the  unpopular  Commo- 
dore Eiliott,  he  found 
himself  and  his  work 
ruthlessly  condemned, 
lie  determined  to  have 
it  shown  that  he  had 
told  truths,  his  reviewer 
lies.  The  case  involved 
too  many  nice  distinc- 
tions to  be  safe  in  the 
hands  of  an  ordinary 
jury,  and  was  entrusted 
to  three  eminent  ref- 
erees. There  must  have 
been  a  feeling  of  relief, 
by  the  way,  among  men 
liable  to  be  drawn  for 
jury  duty,  for  in  a  pre- 
vious case  —  one  of  the 
few,  be  it  said,  in  which 
Cooper  was  not  success- 
l\\\  —  the  twelve  good 
men  and  true  had  oeen 
obliged  to  listen  to  the 
reading  aloud  of  both 
volumes  of  Home  as 
Found.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  referees  heard  for 
five  days  all  that  was  to 
be  said  on  each  side,  and 
after  Cooper's  summing 
up  of  his  own  case  in  a 
speech  of  remarkable 
skill  and  force,  occupy- 
ing in  all  eight  hours,  a  verdict  was 
returned  setting  the  historian  alto- 
gether in  the  right.  It  was  a  distin- 
guishc<l  personal  victory,  possible  only 
to  a  strong  man.  who  had  shown  him- 
self the  stronger  through  the  very  un- 
popularity of  tlie  course  he  followed  to 
a  successful  end.  This  was  in  184a, 
and  it  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
newspaper  attacks  and  suits.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  Cooper 
brought  these  suits  on  questions  of 
truth,  not  ot*  opinii.n,  (jucstions  in  which 
he  and  not  tlie  works  of  his  imagination 
were  invdlved  ;  and  to  see  the  single- 
hande<l,  sturdy  lighter  come  out  of  the 
combat  so  clearly  the  winner  is  one  of 
the  spectacles  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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■d  of  battle  there  were 
of  life  left  to  Cooper, 
waste  them.  In  the 
vsuits  he   had    written 
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The  Pathfinder  (1840)  and  The  Deerslayer 
(1841),  completing,  by  supplying  the 
first  and  middle  portions,  the  sequence 
of  stories  in  which  he  himself  thought 
his  fame  had  the  strongest  hope  of  con- 
tinuance. Outwardly  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  uneventful,  but  they  were 
crowded  with  literary  activity,  which, 
however,  failed  to  restore  the  popu- 
larity that  for  many  reasons  had  in 
part  deserted  him.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  suppose  that  Cooper  was  indiffer- 
ent to  the  success  of  his  writings.  As 
early  as  1825  his  constant  friend,  Bryant, 
wrote  to  R.  H.  Dana  touching  a  pro- 
posed review  of  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  : 

"  Ah,  sir  !  he  is  too  sensitive  a  creature  for 
me  to  touch.  He  seems  to  think  his  own  works 
his  own  property  instead  of  being  the  property 
of  the  public,  to  whom  he  has  given  them." 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  in 
an  unpublished  letter  of  1841  the  frank 
avowal  : 

"  I  have  lost  most  of  my  interest  in  this  coun- 
try." 

To  another  correspondent,  in  a  letter 
also  unpublished,  he  wrote  in  1846  : 

•'  If  I   were  fifteen   years  younger  I  would 

certainly  go  abroad   and  never  return.     I  can 

5ay,  with  Wolsey,  '  If  I  had  served  my  God  with 

lalf  the  zeal  I've  served  my  country^'  it  would 

lave  been  better  for  me." 

^ut  whatever  changes  his  fame  suffered, 

le  man  remained  the  same  through  this 

St  portion  of  his  life.   Those  who  knew 

m  best   loved  him    best.     Those  who 

ew    him    and    understood    him    least 

ide  most  of  the  faults,  which  often  did 

lie    far   beneath   the  surface.     The 

ward     show    and    the    inner    motive 

often  so  remotely  related,  that  it  is 

^ly  fairer  to  attach  the  greater  weight, 

itimating  a  man's  character,  to  the 

monv  of   those  who  are  most  com- 

It    to     speak.      Let    us    remember, 

the   strength   of  will   and  convic- 

the  loyalty  to  truth  as  he  saw  it — 

ler  *'  steadilv  and  whole"  or  not — 

fection  that  gave   his  domestic  life 

tant   beauty,  and   let  the  memory 

aggressiveness,    his   mistakes  of 

nd  judgment,  and   whatever  else 

e    unlovely,    take    care   of   itself. 

lay  or  may  not  be  true  estimates. 

certainty  that  when  Cooper  died 

^o  Hall,  in  1851,  lacking  one  day 

two   years,  a  personality  of  ex- 

iry  vigour  and  distinction   was 

Dm    the    world,    and    American 

st  the  man  through  whom  Am- 


erican books  had  won,  and  perhaps 
are  winning,  a  wider  dissemination  I 
any  other  single  hand  has  given  thei 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  assigning 
Cooper,  the  chief  prophet  of  the  wo< 
and  the  sea  to  thousands  of  readers 
many    tongues,    his  exact  place  amo 
American  writers.     It    is    worth   whi. 
however,  to  recall  a  few  of   the  impre 
sions  Cooper  has  made  upon  his  fello\ 
craftsmen.      His  scanty   endowment  c 
humour,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  the  con 
duct   of   life,  prepares  one   for   finding 
Mark  Twain  the   most  violent  modern 
assailant    of    his    *'  literarv    offences." 
The  humouiist  easily  provokes  a  laugh 
when  he  says,    **  Every  time  a  Cooper 
person  is  in  peril,  and  absolute  silence 
is  worth   four  dollars  a   minute,    he  is 
sure  to  step  on  a  dry  twig  ;*'  but  it  is 
the  fun  and  not  the  justice  of  all  that 
Mark  Twain  says  that  makes  his  attack 
readable.     Others  than  he,  equally  wor- 
thy of  attention,   have  felt  differently. 
Balzac   declares  that   **  if   Cooper   had 
succeeded  in  the  painting  of  •  character 
to  the  same  extent  that  he  did  in  the 
painting. of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
he  would  have  uttered  the  last  word  of 
our  art.*'     And  it  was  only  yesterday 
that     Du     Maurier,     in     The    Martian^ 
told   us    of    the   effect    of    **  F6nimore 
Coupd're*'   read  aloud  in  French  to  the 
school-boys   of   the   tale,    and   of   their 
delight   in    '*  the    beloved    Bas-de-Cuir 
with  that  magic  rifle  of  his,  that  so  sel- 
dom missed  its  mark  and  never  got  out 
of  repair." 

The  strength  of  a  creative  artist  is  un- 
like that  of  a  chain  ;  it  lies  in  the  strong- 
est, not  in  the  weakest  link.  In  Irving  s 
diary,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  of  Cooper  :  **  In  life  they  judge  a 
writer  by  his  last  production  ;  after 
death  by  what  he  has  done  best.*'  And 
it  is  the  Cooper  of  his  best  works,  the 
Leather  Stocking  series  and  the  saltest 
sea  tales,  that  he  is  and  will  be  remem- 
bered. Men  forget  his  failures,  as  they 
have  forgotten  his  altercations  ;  but  he 
still  speaks  that  universal  language 
which  the  young  and  the  people  of  all 
lands  comprehend,  and  the  boyhood  df 
American  literature  bids  fair,  in  Coo- 
per's tales,  to  preserve  a  long-enduring 
youth. 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Haive, 

The  subject  of  the  third  paper  in  the  series 
of  **  American  Bookmen  "  t*///  he  **  William 
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illen  Bryant."'  It  will  appear  in  the  AprU 
number. 
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LIVING    CONTINENTAL    CRITICS. 


I. — Ferdinand  BRUNETifeRE. 


toi 


Ferdinand  Brunetiere  enjoys  at  the 
present  time  the  distinction  of  being 
unquestionably  the  foremost  literal  y 
critic  of  Fiance.  His  pre-eminence 
among  his  brother-craftsmen  is  as  uni- 
versally conceded  as  Sainte-Beuve's  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  one  re- 
spect, however,  his  position  is  widely 
different  from  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor's. Sainte-Beuve  was  not  only  an  au- 
thority ;    he    was    popular.      Ferdinand 


Bn 


etiere  is  not  popular,  does  not  claim 


to  be,  perhaps  does 
not  care  to  be.  Unlike 
Monsieur  Poirier,  who 
did  not  care  to  be  fear- 
ed, and  was  satisfied 
to  be  loved,  he  is,  or 
at  least  seems  to  be, 
satisfied  if  he  is 
spected  and,  to  a 
tain  extent,  feared. 
makes  certainly  n 
fort  to  win  the  lo 
the  crowd.  I  doubi 
whether  the  mU  profa 
itum  vu/giis  et  arceo  has 
ever  found  a  more  con- 
tinuous expression  than 
in  the  score  of  volumes 
that  have  now  come 
from  the  pen  of  the 
powerful  editor  of  the 
Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes. 

How  did  Brunetieie 
come  to  hold  such  a 
position  befoie  the  pub- 
lic ?  To  what  extent 
are  the  feelings  he  in- 
spires the  same  as  the 
fettlings  he  would  like 
to  inspire  ?  How  much 
of  him  is  in  the  past, 
how  much,  provided  he 
lives,  in  the  future? 
These  are  the  questions 
that  have  to  be  an- 
swered in  this  sketch. 

The  keynote  of  Bru- 

thority.  His  object  is 
not  tcJ  tell  us  what  he 
likes  and  why  he  likes 
it,  but  what  we  ought 
to  like  :  and  he  enters  upon  such  a 
work  only  because  he  has  himself,  at 
great  pains  and  labour,  tried  to  dis- 
cover what  he  ought  to  like.  From 
the  start  he  has  upheld  the  theory  that 
there  are  canons  of  taste.  Just  as  in  life 
there  are  pleasures  that  must  be  shunned, 
and  other  pleasures,  too,  which,  with- 
out having  to  be  entirely  shunned,  are, 
however,  acknowledged  to  belong  to  an 
inferior  order,  so  in  literature  and  art 
he  holds  that  what  attracts  us  most  is 
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not  necessarily  wHat  we  must  hold  to 
be  most  beautiful,  and  that  we  must 
educate  our  taste  by  means  of  our  criti- 
cal faculty  and  try  to  like  most  that 
which  we  have  discovered  to  be  best. 

This  was  the  doctrine  which  was  at 
the  base  of  the  first  article  published 
bv  Brunetiere  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondcs  twenty  odd  years  ago,  in  which 
he  criticised  the  favour  shown  by 
the  public  to  some  novelists,  Hector 
Malot  among  others.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trine which  he  still  defends  with  un- 
diminished vigour  ;  and  in  this  doctrine 
itself  we  can  find  to  a  certain  extent  the 
explanation  of  the  position  held  by  him 
before  and  in  regard  to  the  public.  He 
is  not  the  critic  who  is  constantly  watch- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  new  talents, 
who  hails  the  advent  of  the  new-comer 
and  introduces  him  to  the  reading  fra- 
ternity with  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment. His  function  he  conceives  to  be 
to  warn  the  public  lest  they  be  lured 
into  bestowing  their  favour  upon  unde- 
serving beneficiaries.  Although  he  never 
said  it  in  so  many  words,  it  is  clear  that 
he  would  consider  it  no  misfortune  if 
the  number  of  new  works  were  consid- 
erably reduced.  He  is  no  sympatniser 
with  the  craving  of  so  many  readers  for 
that  which  is  new,  and  would  consider 
it  a  great  gain  if  more  of  the  time  spent 
among  books  were  spent  in  serious  con- 
verse with  the  masterpieces  of  the  past ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why,  after  many 
battles  against  contemporary  writers 
who  seemed  to  him  somewhat  overrated 
and  to  a  certain  extent  dangerous,  he 
now  prefers,  in  regard  to  a  great  deal 
that  the  public  applauds,  to  preserve  an 
attitude  of  disdainful  silence. 

Subjective  criticism,  then — that  is, 
the  criticism  which  aims  clearly  to  ex- 
plain what  the  critic  himself  likes,  the 
criticism  therefore  in  which  the  critic 
explains  himself  perhaps  more  than  he 
explains  the  works  of  which  he  writes, 
is  the  very  reverse  of  what  Brunetiere 
requires  criticism  to  be.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  has  given  him  as  a  con- 
temporary the  most  keenly  and  delight- 
fully subjective  critic  that  France  has 
ever  possessed,  Anatole  France ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  blows  have  been 
given  and  received  by  each  of  the  two 
critics. 

Anatole  France  would  like  to  say,  in 
fact,  he  has  said,  that,  after  all,  Brune- 
tiere's  criticism  is  as  subjective  as  his 


own,  as  any  one  else's.  Where  did  he 
learn  to  distinguish  what  must  be  liked 
from  what  must  not  be,  unless  within 
himself  ?  What  directed  him,  if  not  his 
own  instinct,  his  own  nature  ?  The  ob- 
jection is  one  that  is  not  easily  disposed 
of.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
does  not  overmuch  embarrass  Brune- 
tiere. He  appeals  to  tradition,  and 
when  doing  so  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
does,  after  all,  simply  follow  the  bent 
of  his  own  mind.  His  position  is  not 
unlike  that  of  Boileau  in  the  celebrated 
Querelle  des  Atuiens  et  des  Modernes.  For 
him  the  ancients  are  greater  because 
they  are  ancient,  or,  rather,  they  have, 
by  retaining  the  admiration  of  men 
through  successive  centuries,  more  clear- 
ly established  their  claim  to  greatness. 

Brunetiere,  therefore,  studies  the  ex- 
emplars of  excellence  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  past,  and  therein  tries  to  discov- 
er the  nature,  the  elements  of  true  lit- 
erary greatness,  of  real  aesthetic  beauty. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  called  a  real  piece 
of  luck  in  his  career  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  French  literature  of 
past  ages  are  what  they  are.  The  past 
for  him  necessarily  consisted,  above  all, 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Nothing  equal  to  them  had  been 
produced  by  France  in  the  preceding 
ages,  and  these  masterpieces  rested  their 
claims  upon  tradition  and  authority  :  in 
religion,  the  Catholic  tradition  (in  spite 
of  the  high  intellectuality  of  the  French 
Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  a  single  great  writer  appeared 
among  them);  in  politics,  the  monarchi- 
cal traditions  ;  in  literature,  the  classical 
tradition.  Greek  poetry  was  almost  as 
sacred  to  Racine  as  the  Bible  to  Bos- 
suet.  Had  he,  instead  of  Boileau,  writ- 
ten an  Art  Poetique^  he  would  surely 
have  repeated   the  words  of  the  Roman 

poet  : 

**  Vos  exemplaria  Grseca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.**    \ 

Here,  therefore,  Brunetiere  found  the 
most  congenial  field  for  study.  But 
even  here  he  discriminates  ;  the  more 
traditional  the  writer,  the  higher  he 
places  him  ;  his  men  are  Pascal,  Racine, 
Bossuet,  rather  than  Descartes,  Corneille, 
and  Moliere.  But  the  interest  of  his 
articles  on  the  French  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  moreover  of  most  of  his  arti- 
cles, is  not  simply  due  to  the  compact- 
ness and  subtlety  of  his  argument.  His 
knowledge    and    presentation    of    facts 
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wUifU  i*  (^k  wiiU  l/Mt  vary  (nw  t:nitc%. 
W*'  t*'*'i  iUui  w^  ttf^  tifu\Uti(  with  a  man 
wUn  kwtwti  all  iUt$t  nw  hi?  known  about 
hk  ^ob)<«' u  arMl  who  irIU  ti%  all  he 
kM/^w«» 

Im  f*i'  ^  f'/rlhoor  who  tvprrak,  or  ratlicr 
WfM'%  with  Hi(»<inh  i<Mit  k(iowlr;'l^f!,  h(!  IH 
c»lMI|*lv  Mirr/ilrtv!*.  Thoe^r*  who  followed 
hit)  *  m't'rt  I  nu  tfu\t*\n\ifj  how  complete- 
ly h«'  <h«^|»ov<l  nf  H  work  oil  MontrH- 
i|iih'i(|  whi«  h  te(»<)  itifMrftird  criticH  had 
Ihtih'd  fit)  M  fi'itiurkiililr  perfonnancr. 
TIm*  rM«'«iitiMii,  fur  niK'h  It  wa»,  wan  so 
I  «iMiphM««  ilnit  till*  liook  liitH  now  (lisnp- 
prtord,  find  tin*  iiiitlKM',  M)  far  as  we 
kiMiw,    luu    frinidiiiMl    HJIrMU   ever  since 

(I  piM'liid  III  nearly  (ifteen  years  -with 
the  iet)iilt  tintt  Ittnnetii^re's  iirtide  itself 
tuu  I  eitt^ed  to  he  teprlnted  in  the  fltmi^s 
i'ttfh/ttti^  \\t  wlilrh  It  was  (ni^inally  a 
put  I, 

nt  ronrie  It  Is  not  always  pleasant  for 
the  leadei  of  « cnttentpiM'ary  w«>rks  to  be 
liihl,  "  Von  had  better  leave  that  alt»ne  ; 
It  von  WiMtt  exi'ellenre  look  at  the 
pa»»t,"  And  the  wi Iters  ihen^selves  tnay 
well  feel  sonte  inltation  a^^ainst  stteh  ii 
ntvle  ot  erltlelstn,  Add  to  this  that 
llutneth^re's  manner  was  li\  i\o  wav  eal- 
enlaled  to  solten  the  sharpness  of  Ids 
leptlnunuUi  ytdte  the  tvverse,  Aiul 
the  tn\Me  s\ueesstf\d  the  writer  he  as» 
Miledt  then)\MtMtneompiAMuisiugandag- 
me^Hive  his  at(it\uh\  I'he  \vh\de  series 
ot  aut\  leson  the  AVMr,i#  ,N\i/»»m,W**  is  as 
seve^v  a  \bvssing  \hnvn  \^f  Ivtwile  /vda 
ax  \  an  well  be  imagined,  and  now  th<u 
lbnneiit>»v  is  i^erUam  the  a\os<  inrtueu- 
lial  n\en\tvervMthe  ImvuoU  Av a\lenu\  >v^* 
a^v  at  no  jijivat  ^vuus  t\^  vtisvMver  \vhv> 
«^\wt  viotentlv  o\M^vts  t\^  the  eUvtiou  v^l 
the  antUvM  \xt  v'  |»v^»ir**KV'. 

Vh»>  aa>lonMbU^»^>iivsMVt^^wvtot  Ur\i* 
netu^^v'x  i\AUuv  was  uUxM\Mtte\l  A>  a  \\m\- 
MS^aeiuv  %^t  h^x  xNMUact  w  tt^  U^s  tv^ttc:^. 
W  h^a  he  a|>|ys^i>>i.  Kra^^>v  wa^  u  ;U\^,  w  ith 
a«  ^uthwMavw  txM  \OsM^\  iHl<NA>  ae,d  ^^rv^ 
^^vxM  w  tsM\>lv^\wiov  w  hiiv^H  N^>xrN)  it>  e\5s;* 

CW>V  t\>  tHo  ji^NVAt   StMl^>iU"^  x^  AjC^^  >v  th<^ 

^x  ^^MX^x  x^v  ^^,vxvUx\  xi^v^v  XxNu^-sl  ^rx^^?x  - 
1^  ^;Ax^nnah>  ^s5  >\-x\Nft^x-ix5r  x\N*^x  >c:vVTr 


the  pa5t.  Most  progressive  among  the 
divisions  of  the  public  mind  was  the  re- 
publican  party,  and  this  created  in  Bni- 
netiire  an  intense  dislike  of  that  party 
for  its  mental  attitude  toward  men  and 
things.  He  strove  to  exasperate  it.  If 
he  spoke  of  history,  he  would  mention  as 
the  greatest  historical  works  in  the  last 
centuries  Hossuet's  Histoire  des  Varia- 
tions^ a  book  of  theological  history  ; 
Migncrs  work  on  the  negotiations  re- 
lating to  the  Spanish  succession,  a  very 
superb  collection  of  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, which  is  seldom  opened  by  any 
save  professional  historical  investiga- 
tors ;  and  the  Due  de  Broglie's  vol- 
umes on  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  author,  as 
the  head  of  the  royalist  party,  was  most 
intensely  disliked  by  the  republicans  ; 
while  Michelet,  whose  popularity  was 
due  to  his  unflinching  republicanism  no 
less  than  to  his  magical  power  as  a  resur- 
recter  of  the  past,  was  totally  ignored  by 
him.  If  he  spoke  of  oratory,  he  remem- 
bered how  bitter  a  warfare  was  waged 
between  the  Church  and  the  republi- 
cans, and  therefore  wrote  in  a  footnote 
that  Hossuct  was  a  much  greater  orator 
than  Demosthenes,  because  political  ora- 
tory cannot  compare  in  importance  with 
Siicred  oratory. 

Frx'im  the  foregoing  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  Brunetiere  was  himself  a 
royalist,  or  a  strong  Catholic.  These 
were  simply  his  means  of  expressing  his 
dislike  of  a  certain  lack  of  respect  tow- 
arvl  the  past,  which  was  certainly  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  French  republi- 
can party  twenty  odd  years  s^o.  It  also 
sprang  from  a  tendency  in  Brunetiere  to 
draw  as  sharply  as  possible  the  line  that 
divides  him  from  his  opponents. 

Hut  after  all,  to  praise  the  i>ast,  to  be- 
little the  present,  this  is  not  an  attitude 
ol  conspicuous  originality,  and  Bru- 
netiere? has  originality.  He  is  a  con- 
scrvalix'e,  but  a  curious  sort  of  CH>n- 
Sdvaiix'e,  sorr.elhing  like  a  Lord  Ra::- 
dv^Iph  Cburcbil!  oi  literature.  He  is 
one  of  ihe  lv>lce5i  and  mc'St  recepiive  of 
thinkers  :  his  niizd  is  a:^i  cic*>ed  against 
ji::v  sort  c^f  vr^'C::.  :  but  there  is  no  truth 
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what  timidly,  in  the  lectures  upon  the 
Epaques  du  TPUdtre  Franfais^  then  with 
absolute  openness  in  his  Evolution  des 
Genres  dans  V  Histoire  de  la  LitUraiure. 
and  especially  in  his  Evolution  de  la  Pohie 
Lyrique  en  France  au  XIX*  Sihle,  He 
could  not  go  on  simply  saying  that  there 
is  no  greatness  save  in  the  past.  Some- 
thing must  be  conceded  to  the  present. 
What  ?  How  much  ?  The  doctrine 
which  is  expounded  in  Brunetiere's  re- 
cent works  is  that  that  is  great  in  the 
present  which  is  a  transformation  of 
what  was  great  in  the  past.  He  thus 
escaped  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  that 
beset  his  literary  conservatism.  If  nov- 
elty is  blamable,  if  we  must  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  past,  why  were  the 
so-called  Classiquesoi  1810-30  so  inferior 
to  the  Romanticists  ?  The  answer  is  that 
the  past  is  not  to  be  imitated  ;  that, 
moreover,  imitation  is  always  somewhat 
weak,  but  that  its  lessons  are  always  to 
be  studied  ;  that  in  it  some  germs  will 
always  be  discovered  which,  wisely  cul- 
tivated, will  bring  forth  a  brilliant  crop 
of  new  fruits.  One  form  of  literature 
flourishes  at  one  time,  another  form  in 
another,  but  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  ;  the  f^enres^  the  literary 
forms  which  Brunetiere  all  but  endows 
with  physical  reality,  transmute  them- 
selves into  each  other,  so  that  Victor 
Hugo's  poetry  is  in  some  respects  the 
legitimate  representative  and  descendant 
of  Bossuet's  oratory. 

The  theory  is  fascinating  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  it  is  supported  with  a  heavy 
mass  of  admirably  selected  arguments 
and  quotations.  And  yet — and  yet,  it  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory.  What 
can  we  think  when  in  the  very  vestibule 
of  the  edifice  we  see  B6ranger  ignomin- 
iously  turned  out  as  undeserving  to  be 
called  a  lyric  poet,  or  perhaps  a  poet 
at  all  ? 

So  much  as  to  the  critic  ;  what  about 
the  writer  ?  Two  things  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  Bruneti^re*s  style — his 
vocabulary  and  his  sentence.  The  former 
is  admirably  selected  ;  the  words  are 
clear,  they  are  honest,  they  are  used  in 
their  traditional  meaning,  which  has 
caused  many  superficial  obser/ers  to  say 
that  Bninetidre  writes  in  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  sentence  is  his 
own  ;  and  we  are  not  entirely  sure  that  it 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  French  lang^uage  ;  it  consists  of  an 
attempt  to  combine  compactness  and 
flexibility,   and   the  writer,   or  rather, 


perhaps  the  reader,  sometimes  pays  a 
high  price  for  the  result.  The  French 
sentence,  the  sentence  of  Pascal  and 
Voltaire,  consists  almost  entirely  of 
nouns  and  verbs  ;  Brunetiere  too  often 
seems  to  prefer  conjunctions  and  prepo- 
sitions, adjectives  and  adverbs.  The 
traditional  French  sentence  is  so  built 
that  it  progressively  discloses  its  mean- 
ing. Brunetiere's  too  often  hides  its 
meaning  till  the  very  last  words  are 
reached,  and  until  then  remains  abso- 
lutely unintelligible.  You  are  with  a 
guide  that  grasps  you  by  the  hand  and 
makes  you  follow  him  blindly,  until  he 
suddenly  takes  out  from  under  his  cloak 
the  hidden  light  and  illumines  with  its 
radiance  every  corner  as  well  as  the  bold 
outline  of  the  majestic  cave. 

But  will  this  remain  Brunetiere's 
style  ?  We  doubt  it.  Brunetiere  is 
comparatively  a  young  man  still.  He 
has  hardly  passed  the  age  at  which' 
Sainte-Beuve  began  his  admirable  col- 
lection  of  Lundis^  his  surest  claim  upon 
the  admiration  of  the  public,  the  work 
in  the  slow  construction  of  which  he,  lit- 
tle by  little,  and  quite  late  in  life,  ac- 
quired the  full  mastery  of  his  own  style. 
Why  should  we  not  expect  such  prog- 
ress from  his  powerful  successor  ?  He 
has  ceased  to  be  simply  a  writer.  He 
now  faces  the  public  and  teaches  by 
means  of  the  spoken  as  well  as  of  the 
written  word,  and  the  laws  of  oratory 
require  absolute  directness  of  speech. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Brunetiere's  lec- 
tures and  speeches,  coupled  with  his  de- 
sire to  become  one  of  the  ethical  guides 
of  his  time,  will  lead  him  to  adopt  a 
form  of  expression  that  will  require  as 
little  effort  from  the  reader,  who  keeps 
the  page  under  his  eyes,  as  from  the 
hearer,  whose  senses  have  at  their  dis- 
posal only  the  utterance  of  the  present 
moment. 

Brunetiere  now  occupies  a  privileged 
and  commanding  position.  Since  1886 
he  teaches  the  intellectual  elite  oi  France 
in  the  licole  Normale  Superieure  ;  he  is 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  ;  the 
Sorbonne  opens  its  doors  wide  to  him 
whenever  he  chooses  to  instruct  from 
the  professor's  chair  the  public  which  it 
attracts  ;  he  has  under  his  direction  the 
most  authoritative  periodical  in  the 
world  ;  his  debt  to  the  public,  when 
measured  by  his  responsibilities,  is  of 
the  greatest.  We  are  confident  that  it 
will  not  remain  unpaid. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


MONEY. 


This  is  a  practical  age  and  it  longs  for  a  practical  poet. 

One  who  will  sing  of  the  themes  that  are  hot  in  the  hearts  of  the  toilers. 

Sing  for  the  Utilitarians,  sing  for  the  Makers  of  Money. 

Not  in  verses  clTeminate,  honeyed  with  fanciful  phrases, 

Neat  little  nerveless  lines  that  trickle  in  triolet  measure, 

Roses  and  wreaths  and  raptures  and  love  and  lullaby-baby  ! 

He  who  pipes  to  the  Age  these  songs  of  patches  and  powder. 

Wrapping  some  quaint  conceit  in  verses  pretty  and  pliant, 

Proffers  poetical  pap  to  a  grim,  carnivorous  giant. 

No  !  but  in  good  strong  Sa.ton  smacking  of  vim  and  o(  vigour. 

Rough  sledgehammering  lines  that  smite  like  strokes  on  an  anvil, 

Sing  of  the  coarse  and  the  crude,  but  wrench  the  heart  of  the  hearer  ! 

11. 

Where  shall  he  seek  for  a  theme  who  sings  to  the  Men  of  the  Present  ? 
Where  ?  when  the  world  is  full  of  themes  that  are  waiting  a  singer  ? 
Open  your  window  and  Icwk, — then  write,  O  pitiful  poet  ! 
Ay,  but  mark  you  only  what  all  have   seen  and  are  seeing. 
Things  that  appeal  to  the  touch  and  the  taste  and  the  sight  and  the  hearing, 
Things  that  are  common,  ubiquitous,  far  from  the  quaint  and  the  cr\-ptic. 
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Not  those  sights  unseen  that  only  the  eye  of  the  artist 

Views  in  a  marvellous  radiance  bom  of  the  intellect's  brooding, 

Clothed  with  a  beauty  celestial  and  robed  in  an  infinite  splendour, 

Flashed  on  the  rapturous  vision — lost  in  the  moment  of  seeing  ; 

Not  those  songs  unsung  whose  faint  melodious  music 

Thrills  with  a  heavenly  note  in  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  poet, 

Swelling,  falling,  dying — lost  in  the  moment  of  hearing. 

But  if  you  tell  of  the  country,  avoid  the  unduly  romantic, — 
Rivulets  rifting  the  hills  in  shafts  of  quivering  silver, 
Blossoms  that  bower  the  earth  with  snows  of  odorous  beauty — 
These  have  been  done  to  death,  their  scent  will  sicken  the  reader. 
Rather  remember  the  muck  that  reeks  in  the  redolent  barn-yard. 
Picture  the  loves  of  the  bull,  or  holding  fast  to  the  human, 
Limn  the  sweating  ploughman  cursing  his  team  in  the  furrow, 
Munching  his  bread  and  cheese  at  noon  and  wound ily  snorting 
Jests  of  unsavoury  strength  to  the  blowsy,  snickering  scullion. 

Or  if  you  tell  of  the  town,  what  a  field  for  the  bard  dithyrambip  ! 
Palaces  reared*  in  pride  that  have  watched  that  pride's  dissolution. 
Dens  where  the  heart  of  man  grows  foul  with  lust  and  corruption. 
Hovels  where  misery  crouches  in  dull  unmurmuring  squalor, 
Gaunt  black-chimneyed  factories,  looms  and  clattering  spindles 
Spinning  wealth  for  their  lords  and  dank  disease  for  the  toilers, — 
Every  street  is  a  cycle  and  every  house  is  an  epic  ! 
Calmly  it  views  each  day  humanity's  pitiless  struggle. 
Ay,  and  its  walls  have  echoed  to  every  note  of  the  gamut, 
Joy  with  its  infinite  gladness  and  woe  with  its  drear  lamentation  ; 
Words  of  hope  to  the  bride  and  mirthful  ripples  of  laughter. 
Words  of  despair  that  are  wrung  from  the  breaking  heart  of  the  mourner 
Bending,  shaken  with  sobs  by  the  side  of  the  cavernous  coffin — 
Oh,  if  ye  had  but  a  voice,  what  a  poem  of  pain  and  of  passion 
Ye  could  pour  into  words,  ye  walls  of  the  homeless  city. 
Grim  grey  walls  that  remember  but  never  reveal  the  remembrance  ! 

Or  if  you  tell  as  others  have  done  of  the  beauty  of  women, 
Tune  the  string  no  more  to  the  note  that  has  echoed  for  ages. 
Long  have  the  poets  pictured  the  lithe-limbed  languorous  maiden. 
One  who  dreams  where  myrtles  droop  in  the  amorous  starlight. 
Lulled  by  the  lover's  lute  and  the  drowsy  plash  of  the  fountain  ; 
One  whose  passionate  eyes  and  voice  that  is  ever  caressing 
Quicken  the  pulse  of  man  with  the  soft  shy  thrill  of  desire, — 
Far  too  long  has  she  reigned,  this  child  of  poetical  fancy  ! 
Ye  who  seek  for  applause  from  a  matter-of-fact  generation 
Follow  for  once  and  all  the  curious  cult  of  the  Ugly. 
Turn  to  the  bold-faced  jig  who,  cased  in  follicular  bloomers, 
Straddles  the  wind-puffed  wheel  ;  to  the  nymphs  who  are  loved  by  the  coster, 
Smut-faced  factory-girls  with  voices  husky  and  raucous. 
Hair  soot-sifted,  hands  black-nailed  and  roughened  and  warty — 
These  be  the  poet's  theme, — and  the  hot-lipp'd  hiccoughing  harlot 
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But  if  they  soothly  speak  who  say  in  their  practical  fashion, 
"  He  is  the  greatest  poet  who  sings  to  the  greatest  of  numbers," 
(Lo,  the  norm  democratic  applied  to  the  things  of  the  spirit !) 
Why  not  pass  from  out  the  leading-strings  of  the  tyro, 
Straight  to  the  theme  that  stirs  all  hearts  with  anticipation, 
Pass  to  the  ultimate  reason,  the  motive-power,  the  mainspring, 
On  to  the  First  Great  Cause  of  all  humanity's  labours  ? 
Telling  of  that  which  holds  the  keys  of  Hell  and  of  Heaven, 
Sets  the  lips  athirst,  invokes  irresistible  power. 
Moves  by  its  magic  touch  ten  million  quivering  spindles. 
Scars  the  incredulous  earth  with  the  iron  symbols  of  progress. 
Spans  the  impetuous  river,  restrains  the  thundering  torrent. 
Flecks  with  fleets  the  tumultuous  breast  of  the  billowy  ocean, 
Bids  great  cities  arise  in  the  heart  of  the  dolorous  desert, — 
Money  the  bane  and  the  blessing,  Money  the  god  and  the  demon  ! 

Money  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  representations — 
Gold  and  silver  and  bronze  and  clinking  copper  and  nickel  : 
Eagles  and  dollars,  doubloons  and  broad  satisfactory  guineas, 
Turkish  piastres  and  Spanish  pesetas  and  francs  and  Austrian  florins, 
.Annas  and  taels  and  yen  and  marks  and  Muscovite  roubles. 
Ore  and  lire  and  thalers  and  stuivers  and  drachmas  and  milreis — 
Lakhs  of  it,  stacks  of  it,  piles  of  it,  mounds  of  it,  heaps  of  it,  hills  of  it ! 
Ay,  and  the  promise  of  paper  that  crisply  and  cunningly  crackles, 
Greenish  or  brown  or  blue  or  white  or  pleasantly  purple. 
Packed  into  neat  little  squares  or  rudely  rammed  into  bundles. 
Great  fat  sweltering  wads  that  bulge  with  an  opulent  bigness. 
Call  it  by  numerous  names,  transmute  it  or  mint  it  or  melt  it, 
Still  supreme  will  it  sway  the  world  and  its  wallowing  millions. 
Still  will  it  master  the  minds  of  men  while  he  who  beholds  it 
Sees  in  its  depths  whatever  responds  to  the  cry  of  his  yearning. 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  ease  to  the  toiler,  and  hope  to  the  hopeless. 
Power  and  place  and  favour  and  fame  and  glory  and  grandeur 
Come  at  its  beck.     It  smites  the  golden  portals  of  pleasure. 
Flinging  with  wanton  hand  an  endless  shower  of  roses  ; 
While  in  the  gleaming  goblet  the  dark  red  wine  as  it  mantles 
Guides  the  leering  eye  to  a  long  voluptuous  vista 
Filled  with  a  dusky  light  and  forms  that  mistily  floating 
Weave  and  wind  and  whisper  the  words  of  passionate  promise, — 
Beautiful  eyes  that  burn,  and  slim  white  fingers  that  beckon. 
Twining  arms,  and  lips  that  lure  with  lingering  kisses. 

HI. 

Ruled  there  once  in  the  Rome  of  eld  an  emperor  youthful. 
New  to  the  passion  of  power.     His  courtiers  fawningly  told  him  : 
**  Lord  art  thou  of  all  ;  the  earth  is  thine  and  its  peoples. 
Far  in  the  savage  North  the  painted  barbarous  Briton 
Bows  when  he  hears  thy  name,  and  the  skin-clad  chiefs  of  the  Getae 
Sledding  the  frozen  Ister  ;  the  swart  Numidian  hunter 
Calls  unto  thee  as  a  god  ;  in  the  grim  Hyrcanian  desert. 
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Lair  of  the  tawny  tiger,  the  roving  Scythian  nomads 

Tell  of  thee  at  night  when  the  camp-fires  flame  in  the  darkness. 

All  are  thine,  O  Caesar  !*' 

The  emperor  languidly  listened  ; 
Then,  at  the  end,  he  said  :  **  This  tale  of  all  my  dominions 
Well  do  I  know.     Each  day  men  prate  and  sing  and  recite  it, 
Soldiers  and  senators,  sages  and  crack-brained  clamorous  poets. 
'Tis  but  a  babble  of  words.     Now  mark  the  hest  that  I  give  you  : 
Tell  me  the  tale  no  more,  but  show  me  the  truth  of  it  plainly. 
Have  I  the  power  of  a  god  ?     Mehercle  !  let  me  behold  it. 
Set  it  before  my  eyes  to  know  it  and  see  it  and  feel  it  !" 

Swiftly  the  word  of  command  sped  forth  by  the  fleet  viatores. 
Then  in  the  Maitian  Field  with  a  sound  of  clangorous  music 
Stood  the  magnificent  host  of  Rome's  imperial  legions 
Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  multitudinous  columns. 
Rank  on  rank  and  troop  on  troop.     Their  glittering  standards 
Swayed  and  tossed  and  blazed  in  the  glare  of  the  pitiless  sunlight 
Over  the  spears  ;  and  the  plumes  of  the  bronze-tipped  crest  of  the  helmets 
Foamed  like  a  wintry  sea.     At  the  blast  of  a  stridulous  trumpet, 
Rolled  the  mail-clad  torrent  in  waves  of  terrible  splendour 
On  with  a  sweep  irresistible,  while  to  the  clarion  shrilling. 
Blent  with  the  stormy  swell  of  the  drums  and  the  clash  of  the  cymbals. 
Rose  a  tumultuous  shout  that  smote  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
**  Ave,  CiESAR  !"  it  cried — then  thundered  away  into  silence. 

Proudly  the  emperor  gazed  on  the  militant  march  of  the  legions. 

Gazed  with  a  face  that  flushed  and  an  eye  that  eagerly  kindled. 

**  Said  we  the  truth,  O  Caesar  ?*'  (thus  spake  a  senator  stately) 

**  He  who  is  master  of  these  is  master  and  monarch  unquestioned. 

Ay,  and  a  god  upon  earth  !" 

• 
"  Not  so,**  said  the  emperor  slowly. 

**  Strong  is  the  sword  to  smite  ;  it  tames  the  pride  of  the  valiant, 

Masters  and  slays  and  destroys  the  timorous  mortals  who  fear  it  — 

True  ;  but  the  stubborn  soul  will  still  defy  and  escape  it. 

Therefore,  away  with  the  legions  !  for  only  he  is  a  monarch 

Seated  supreme,  who  sways  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  the  vassal.** 

Low  in  the  listening  ear  of  a  slave  spake  one  of  the  praefects 
Hoary  with  age  and  versed  in  the  lore  that  experience  teaches. 
Soon  from  the  stately  aerarium  started  a  file  of  attendants 
Wending  a  devious  way  to  the  gates  of  the  emperor's  palace, 
Each  on  his  shoulder  a  casket  bearing. 

**  Come,*'  said  the  praefect ; 
*•  Come,  O  Caesar,  and  learn  at  last  thy  limitless  power  !" 

Swiftly  he  led  the  way  to  a  marble  hall  of  the  palace, 
Bidding  the  emperor  stand  in  a  gallery  swung  from  the  ceiling. 
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Then  in  an  endless  procession  the  slaves  with  their  ponderous  caskets 

Entered  and  entering  paused  and  each  his  wonderful  burden 

Poured  on  the  tessellate  floor — a  flood  of  glittering  money, 

Tribute  of  East  and  of  West ;  great  heaps  of  darics  and  drachmas, 

Staters  and  aurei,  all  of  them  blended  in  precious  confusion, — 

Rivers  of  silver  and  gushes  of  gold  and  pallid  electrum, 

Bursting  in  torrents  that  tinkled  and  splashed  on  the  face  of  the  marble. 

Higher  and  higher  and  higher  the  tide  of  the  magical  metal 

Swelled  like  a  sea  till  it  touched  the  feet  of  the  wondering  Caesar. 

Over  its  gleaming  depths  he  hung  with  a  fierce  fascination, 

Pale  to  a  ghastly  white  as  he  glared  with  a  terrible  wildness, 

Till  of  a  sudden  he  turned  and  rent  his  garments  of  purple, 

Tearing  with  frantic  fingers  the  last  few  shreds  from  his  shoulders. 

Stood  for  an  instant  stripped  in  the  pose  of  a  powerful  swimmer, — 

Then  with  the  howl  of  a  wolf  he  leaped  in  the  air  and  descending 

Down,  down,  down  he  plunged  in  the  ocean  of  gold  and  of  silver  ! 

There  in  the  glittering  heap  he  rolled  and  wallowed  and  tumbled 

Filled  with  a  marvellous  madness,  a  terrible  joy  of  possession. 

Thrusting  his  naked  legs  deep  down  in  the  aureous  billows. 

Till,  when  he  felt  at  last  the  myriad  pieces  about  him 

Slithering  down  his  back,  he  clutched  them  and  greedily  kissed  them. 

Gnawed  them  and  bit  them  and  licked  them  and  snarled  like  an  amorous 

jackal. 
Crying  aloud  the  while  in  a  voice  all  gasping  and  broken 
One  great  shuddering  cry  with  a  note  of  maniacal  laughter — 
**  Money  !  Money  !  Money  !  now  am  I  monarch  and  master  !" 

IV. 

Money  the  god — it  is  lord  of  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the  rulers. 
See  the  anointed  king  who  wields  the  sword  of  his  people. 
Eager  to  hurl  irresistible  on  in  the  path  of  destruction 
Armies  and  fleets  ;  yet  he  falters  and  looks  to  a  mightier  monarch, 
Looks  to  the  Master  of  Money — then  leaves  the  command  unspoken. 
Stilling  the  trumpet-call,  he  checks  the  impetuous  legions, 
Seals  the  sullen  lips  of  the  cannon  stricken  with  silence, 
Yields  to  the  prince  of  the  purse  and  reigns  as  he  who  was  monarch 
Once  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  now  by  the  grace  of  the  banker  ! 

Money  the  bane — in  the  hand  of  the  base-born  merciless  tyrant, 
Oh,  how  it  blights  and  blackens  and  scars  the  pure  and  the  perfect ! 
Masters  the  honour  of  man  and  the  vaunted  virtue  of  woman. 
Sears  with  the  brand  of  shame  the  human  heart  and  the  conscience, 
Laying  an  impious  grasp  on  the  shrine  and  the  consecrate  altar. 

Lo,  the  smooth-faced  priest  as  he  stands  in  the  perch  of  his  pulpit. 
Fraught  with  a  message  of  wrath,  surveying  the  great  congregation. 
Soon,  as  he  looks,  he  beholds  in  the  midst  of  the  people  expectant, 
Squat  like  a  venomous  toad,  alert  like  a  hideous  spider. 
One  of  a  fearful  fame  who,  armed  with  invincible  millions, 
Wrings  from  the  hand  of  toil  the  fruit  of  its  burdensome  labour. 
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Coins  from  the  blood  of  the  poor  the  price  of  their  bitter  undoing, 
Hears  with  a  grin  of  content  the  mournful  cry  of  the  orphan, 
While  with  a  tainting  touch  he  fouls  the  fountain  of  Justice, 
Buying  and  selling  and  slaying  the  souls  of  men  with  his  money. 
Him  beholding,  the  priest  perceives  the  auriferous  halo 
Round  that  ophidian  head  and  his  voice  momentarily  falters. 
Then  his  message  of  wrath  he  diverts  to  the  sinners  of  Judah  : 
Boldly  he  bans  old  Balaam  and  tells  the  truth  about  Ahab, 
Fearless  of  speech,  and  he  lashes  the  lust  of  adulterous  David  ; 
But  of  the  sins  of  the  reptile  before  him  complacently  basking 
Never  a  word  does  he  say  ;  and  his  voice  with  its  unctuous  accents 
Oozes  with  oil  as  he  ends  in  a  bland  benedictory  manner, 
Quenching  the  lightnings  of  God  in  a  platitudinous  puddle  ! 

Money  the  blessing — it  yields  in  the  hand  of  the  generous  giver 
Fruits  of  a  bounty  divine  to  the  heart  that  is  fainting  and  weary. 
Touched  by  the  finger  of  Love,  it  rises  a  spirit  celestial 
Strong  to  protect  and  to  save  with  its  shield  of  omnipotent  power. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  abode  where  poverty  broods  and  oppresses 

Grisly  and  gaunt,  there  crouches  a  figure  grimly  despairing  ; 

One  who  has  fought  and  fallen  in  Life's  unpitying  struggle, 

One  who  is  beaten  and  baffled  and  worn  and  weary  and  wounded. 

Close  to  his  side  uplifting  a  face  of  mute  supplication 

Pinched  and  pale  and  pathetic  a  child  is  silently  nestling. 

Uttering  never  a  word  with  the  lips  that  tremble  and  quiver  ; 

Only  the  wondering  eyes  and  the  look  of  pitiful  pleading 

Burden  that  sinking  soul  with  a  terrible  anguish  of  yearning. 

While  in  the  gathering  gloom  and  the  chill  of  the  deepening  darkness 

Faintly  a  poor  little  voice,  like  the  distant  echo  of  wailing. 

Cries  with  the  long  low  cry  that  rends  the  heart  of  the  mother. 

Then  to  the  mansion  of  woe  speeds  swiftly  the  message  of  Mercy 

Bearing  the  wand  of  gold  that  stills  the  cry  of  the  helpless. 

Soon  through  the  dismal  dusk  and  the  long  dark  shroud  of  the  shadow 

Runs  a  ripple  of  light  like  the  radiant  wing  of  an  angel 

Where  in  a  luminous  mist  on  the  verge  of  the  sorrowful  threshold 

Standeth  a  beautiful  Form  as  of  old  in  the  house  of  Admetus, 

Bidding  the  spectre  avaunt.     It  speaks,  and  the  desolate  hearthstone 

Shines  with  a  roseate  glow  ;  and  the  note  of  infinite  wailing 

Sinks  to  a  coo  of  content  as  it  welcomes  the  warmth  of  the  firelight. 

Peace  and  Plenty  are  there  ;  and  Hope  with  its  vision  of  promise 

Brightens  the  sunken  eyes  ;  a  sea  of  scintillant  splendour 

Pours  like  a  flaming  flood  its  tide  of  limitless  bounty  ; 

Till  in  the  lustrous  light,  transfigured,  the  walls  of  the  hovel 

Gleam  with  the  glory  divine  of  the  shimmering  portals  of  Heaven  ! 

V. 

This  be  a  theme  for  him  who  sings  to  the  Men  of  the  Present, 
Sings  to  the  Utilitarians,  sings  to  the  Makers  of  Money. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
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BARON   J£r6mE    PICHON  AND   HIS    LIFE   OF    COUNT 
HOYM. 


Among  the  obituary  notices  which 
crowd  the  public  prints  no  mention 
seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  late 
Baron  Jerome  Pichon,  His  name  is  per- 
haps unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican readers  ;  but  no  man  was  better 
known  in  the  literary  and  artistic  circles 
of  France  as  a  cultivated  gentleman, 
eminent  as  a  bibliophile,  scholar,  and 
erudite  writer. 

He  died  in  his  hotel  on  the  Quai  d'An- 
jou,inPans,on  August  16,1896.31  the  sat- 
isfactory age  of  eighty-three  years.     His 


residence,  modestly  called 
an  "  Hdtel,"  was  an  old 
palace,  the  entrance  to 
which,  through  massive 
gates,  under  an  archway, 
led  to  a  large  square  or 
courtyard,  from  which  ac- 
cess was  given  to  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  sculp- 
tured structures  enclosing 
it.  The  spacious  rooms  and 
lofty  carved  ceilings  of  this 
old  palace,  rich  with  the 
gilding  of  past  centuries, 
were  in  keeping  with  the 
characteristic  traits  of  this 
baron  of  the  old  school, 
distinguished  (or  his  attain- 
ments, and  one  whose  mod- 
esty and  courtesy  inspired 
respect  and  regard. 

At  one  time  Auditor  to 
the  Council  of  Slate,  he  re- 
linquished, with  advancing 
J  ears,  all  active  public  ser- 
vice, finding  congenial  oc- 
cupation in  historical  and 
bibliographical  studies  and 
acquisitions.  For  half  a 
century,  beginning  in  1843, 
he  was  President  of  the 
bociety  of  F,rench  Biblio- 
philes, and  its  honorary 
president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  early  as  i860  he 
had  gathered  a  collection 
of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  valu- 
able in  France,  For  some 
reason — perhaps  because  al 
the  time  he  fancied  himself  "  growing 
old" — he  caused  this  library  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  in  Paris  in  1869.  It  com- 
prised 1085  titles  and  realised  the  hand- 
some sum  of  450,000  francs.  As  he  could 
not  live  without  books,  he  gradually  ac- 
cumulated a  second  collection,  which, 
although  much  less  extensive  than  the 
first,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  Baron  was  what  a  Frenchman  might 
call  &  collectioneur  de  la  vieille  roche,  with 
an  enlightened  affection  for  objects  illus- 
trative of  the  arts  and  history  of  the 
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past,  which,  with  rare  dis- 
crimination, he  gathered  to 
himself  into  the  H6tel  de 
Lausan.  As  a  bibliophile 
his  name  will  live  in  the  an- 
nals of  French  bibliography. 
Ever  ready,  when  called  up- 
on, to  communicate  infor- 
mation from  the  stores  of  a 
retentive  memory,  to  in- 
quiring friends  and  fellow 
litterateurs,  he  was  the  rec- 
ognised doyen  of  the  biblio- 
graphical fraternity  of  his 
time.  In  connection  witli 
Charles  Nodier  and  Tech- 
ener  he  founded  the  Bulletin 
du  Bibliophile  et  du  BibliotM- 
eaire,  to  which  he  contribut- 
ed articles  of  value,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  His 
researches  in  various  de- 
partments of  bibliography 
and  literary  history,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time, 
furnish  valuable  and  re- 
liable records,  based  upon 
facts  and  not  opinions.  One 
of  the  books  written  by 
him,  and  published  in  1880 
under  the  auspices  and  with 
the  imprint  of  the  Sociit6  dcs  Biblio- 
philes, is  a  life  of  Count  Hoym,  This 
work  furnishes  a  characteristic  example 
of  its  author's  thoroughness,  and  well 
illustrates  what  has  been  said  of  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  review  of  this 
book  has  been  published  either  in  the 
United  States  or  England.  As  a  biog- 
raphy containing  much  curious  and  in- 
teresting matter  illustrative  of  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  history  of  the  eaily  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  of  un- 
usual interest,  well  repaying  perusal, 
and  worthy  of  translation  and  republi- 
cation in  English.  Perhaps  few  of  those 
possessing  in  their  libraries  volumes 
sumptuously  bound  and  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  Hoym  know  much  of 
his  brilliant  career  and  tragic  end. 
Baron  Pichon  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
book,  that  "  inheritors  of  the  riches  of 
amateurs  who  have  preceded  them 
should  be  animated  with  a  species  of 
filial  piety  for  their  memory,  of  grati- 
tude at  their  having  possessed  that  which 
we  in  our  turn  have,  and  loving  that 
which  we  value.  Hence  the  pleasant  task 
of  gathering  details  of  their  existence," 


A  catalogue  of  the  collection  had 
come  into  his  possession  in  1830,  and 
he  records  his  satisfaction  when,  in 
1831,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  lie  pur- 
chased the  first  book  he  had  ever 
seen  fiom  Count  Hoym's  library,  the 
Memoirs  of  Bassompierre  in  four  vol- 
umes. Although  the  author  of  an  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Bulletin  de  Techener 
in  1838,  in  remembrance  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Hoym  sale, 
M.  Pichon  did  not  commence  active  re- 
searches respecting  him  until  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Second  Empire, 
when  he  undertook  the  examination  of 
the  French  archives  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  these,  while  he  found  much  relating 
to  the  life  of  Hoym  in  Germany,  there 
was  licile  touching  his  life  in  France. 
Hearing,  however,  that  a  Saxon  gentle- 
man, Charles  Sahrer  de  Sahr,  was  also 
occupied  in  the  investigation  of  the 
same  subject,  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  him,  and  in  1869,  at  his 
instance,  went  to  Dresden,  not  only 
searching  the  archives  there,  but  visit- 
ing Shaska,  Kunigstein,  Moritzburg,  and 
Lichtewalde— all  places  filled  with  souve- 
nirs of  Hoym.     One  year  was  spent  in 
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these  investigations,  which  were  supple- 
mented by  additional  researches  made 
for  him  by  the  Count  Albert  de  Vitzthum 
among  the  archives  at  Lichtewalde. 
Thus,  in  collaboration  with  M.  de  Sahr, 
the  projected  work  was  in  progress  when 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  in- 
terrupting direct  communication  with 
Germany.  The  death  of  M.  de  Sahr  in 
1874  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
so  that  it  was  not  completed  until  1880, 
when  the  book  was,  as  before  stated, 
published  in  two  octavo  volumes  by  the 
Society  of  French  Bibliophiles.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  history  of 
Hoym's  life  ;  and  the  second,  extracts 
from  his  correspondence,  inventories  of 
his  books,  furniture,  pictures,  porce- 
lains, and  objects  of  art,  with  letters 
and  documents  relating  to  their  acquisi- 
tion. The  author  of  a  work  requiring 
so  much  time  and  patience  could  have 
undertaken  the  task  solely  from  senti- 
ments of  fraternal  regard  and  sympathy. 

Born  in  Dresden  in  1694,  Charles 
Henry,  Comte  de  Hoym,  was  the  son, 
by  a  third  wife,  of  Louis  Guebhard, 
Baron  d'Hoym,  Financial  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  father  died 
in  171 1  ;  and  the  Elector,  Augustus  the 
Strong,  conferred  upon  the  son,  then 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Empire.  As  an  attachi  of 
the  legation  of  Saxony,  he  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  at  Frankfort.  Before  the 
age  of  twenty  he  had  visited  most  of  the 
European  courts,  where  his  personal  at- 
tractions, intelligence,  and  accomplish- 
ments won  for  him  many  friends.  He 
had  so  far  mastered  the  French  lan- 
guage as  to  be  able  to  write  it  with 
scholarly  elegance,  and  was,  about  17 16, 
the  author  of  a  clever  treatise  in  French 
upon  the  works  of  Terence.  In  1720  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Elector,  then  pro- 
visional King  of  Poland,  Ambassador  to 
Paris  from  the  kingdom  of  Saxe-Poland. 

Louis  XIV.  died  in  17 15  during  the 
two  years  of  Hoym's  first  sojourn  in 
France,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  had 
begun  under  the  regency  of  the  Due 
d'Orl6ans.  The  court  of  Augustus  the 
Strong,  with  all  its  brilliancy,  wealth, 
and  splendour,  was  as  full  of  intrigue 
and  corruption  as  that  of  the  regent, 
and  these,  indeed,  were  the  character- 
istics of  all  the  European  courts  of  the 
period.  It  was  during  his  residence 
in  Paris — of  about  fifteen  years  in  all  — 


that  Hoym  formed  the  remarkable  libra- 
ry and  collections  of  works  of  art  which, 
rather  than  his  career  as  a  diplomat  or 
brilliant  courtier,  have  made  his  name 
known.  In  tastes  and  general  character 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  more  of  a 
Frenchman  than  a  Saxon. 

Hoym  reached  Paris  for  the  second 
time  in  July,  1720,  with  credentials  from 
Warsaw  as  Charg6  d'Affaires  de  Saxe- 
Pologne.  For  nine  consecutive  years 
he  resided  in  the  French  capital,  domi- 
ciled in  the  hotel.  Rue  Cassette,  which 
**  became  in  his  hands  an  enchanted  pal- 
ace." Without  neglecting  affairs  of 
State,  he  applied  himself  to  reading  and 
study  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  his 
eyesight,  which  led  him  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  collecting  pictures,  porcelains, 
and  artistic  objects.  Handsome,  with  a 
fine  figure,  wit,  and  good  manners, 
allied  to  great  wealth,  he  occupied  an 
enviable  position.  The  Elector  Augus- 
tus, his  master,  was  fond  of  **  hearing 
all  the  news,**  and  this  Hoym  furnished 
him  in  long,  gossipy  letters,  keeping  up 
at  the  same  time  an  active  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  and  admirers  in 
the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  for  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the 
fair  sex.  Letter-writing  in  those  days 
was  a  pastime,  and  also  an  accomplish- 
ment heljd  in  much  greater  esteem  than 
at  the  present  time.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters, which  have  been  preserved,  might 
be  classed  as  models  of  epistolary  ele- 
gance. A  portrait  of  Hoym  (see  page 
34)  engraved  by  Morse,  after  a  painting 
by  Rigaud,  and  published  in  Baron 
Pichon*s  book,  shows  him  to  advantage 
in  full  periwig  and  the  rich  costume  of 
the  period.  Judging  from  it,  one  would 
pronounce  him  a  finished  man  of  the 
world,  sensitive,  refined,  and  intelligent. 

It  seems  to  have  been  with  some  mis- 
givings and  reluctance  that  he  quitted 
France,  where  he  had  led  so  brilliant 
and  happy  a  life,  to  return  to  Saxony. 
His  rather  tardy  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  Augustus,  who  had  appointed 
him  Minister  of  State,  appears  to  have 
irritated  this  absolute  and  violent  mon- 
arch ;  but  Hoym  finally  reached  Dres- 
den in  1729,  leaving  Paris  on  the  third 
of  March,  occupying  nine  days  in  mak- 
ing the  journey.  At  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn to  Saxony  as  Minister  to  Augustus, 
the  courts  of  Europe  were  wrangling  for 
supremacy  in  Poland.  In  this  war  of 
intrigue  between  the  powers  for  posses- 
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sion  of  the  futuie  disrupted  kingdom, 
Hoym  seems  to  have  taken  an  active 
part.  The  new  favourites  who  sur- 
rounded Augustus  were  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  the  new  Minister,  who  apparent- 
ly was  not  of  the  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion necessary  to  such  a  position.  Pos- 
sessing power  and  wealth,  both  objects 
of  jealousy,  he  was  accused  of  abusing 
the  one,  and  securing  to  himself  emolu- 
ments to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  By 
continued  complaints  and  misrepresen- 
tations, to  which  the  King  listened  re- 
luctantly and  at  first  discredited,  he 
seems  to  have  been  brought  at  last  to 
the  state  of  mind  his  informers  desired. 
Hoym  was  called  upon  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself,  which  he  did  so  satis- 
factorily that  the  cabal  was  silenced  for 
a  time.  As  his  biographer  remarks,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have 
retired  to  some  one  of  his  large  estates 
and  employed  himself  with  literary  pur- 
suits and  the  enjoyment  of  his  books 
and  artistic  treasures.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a  true  patriotism 
and  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. What  all  the  kings  of  the  time 
needed  was  money.  Like  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  who  to  obtain  the  wealth  of 
his  richest,  as  well  as  one  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects,  despoiled  and  imprisoned 
Jacques  Cceur,  Augustus  assented  to  the 
ruin  of  Hoym. 

In  1 731  his  calumniators  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  two  per- 
sons, both  of  them  his  enemies,  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct.  This  committee 
submitted  a  list  of  eighteen  charges, 
giving  Hoym  the  choice  of  acknowledg- 
ing himself  guilty  of  *•  these  crimes"  and 
submitting  himself  to  the  clemency  of 
the  King,  or  appearing  before  a  special 
commission  for  judgment.  Augustus  as- 
sured the  niece  of  Hoym  that  her  uncle 
had  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  he  would  not  with- 
draw his  protection  from  him.  He 
had  served  him  worthily  for  nine  years 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  and  for  two 
years  as  Minister  ;  his  father  before  him 
having  held  the  same  office.  To  refuse 
to  admit  culpability  was  to  ensure  cer- 
tain  judgment  in  condemnation.  Under 
these  circumstances  Hoym  preferred, 
perhaps  unwisely,  what  seemed  to  him 
the  less  of  the  two  evils — to  acknowl- 
edge his  alleged  shortcomings,  and,  con- 
scious of  his  personal  integrity,  rely 
upon  the  just  clemency  guaranteed  by 


the  assurances  of  the  King's  confidence 
and  esteem.  In  any  case,  Hoym  did 
not,  in  admitting  his  culpability,  reply 
to  anything  but  vague  and  ambiguous 
charges. 

Of  the  eighteen  articles  of  accusation, 
the  first  was  entitled,  **  notice  to  re- 
form." To  this  Hoym  answered,  **  There 
is  no  reply  to  make  to  an  introductory 
accusation  so  new  and  strange."  The 
second  charge,  *  *  disobedience,  * '  was  hav- 
ing omitted  to  send  to  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts  a  regulation  ordained  by  the 
King.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that 
**  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Master  of 
the  Chamber,  it  had  not  been  complet- 
ed." The  third  was,  "  despotism."  The 
answer  to  this  was,  that  he  had  "  always 
obeyed  the  King."  The  fourth  was, 
"attention  to  his  individual  interests." 
The  fifth  was,  "  bad  treatment  of 
others."  The  sixth,  "concealing  mat- 
ters from  the  King."  The  answer  to 
this  was,  "  The  King  had  signed  every 
measure."  The  seventh  was,  "acting 
contrary  to  orders." 

These  will  give  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  rest  of  the  charges,  all  of  which  are 
of  a  similar  character.  One  of  theni, 
however,  is  curious  and  interesting  ;  it 
is  the  sixteenth,  "  The  Matter  of  the 
Porcelain."  Augustus  had  established 
the  factory  at  Meissen  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  famous  Dresden  china. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  art  by  Botch- 
er, the  workmen  were  not  only  enjoined 
to  secrecy,  but  were  even  strictly  con- 
fined, holding  no  outside  communica- 
tion. A  workman  named  Zecht  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  escaping  and  carry- 
ing to  Vienna  a  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  The  charge 
against  Hoym  was  that  he  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  secret,  and  had 
caused  a  French  artist  named  Lemaire 
to  come  to  Dresden,  granting  him  espe- 
cial privileges  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
porcelains.  The  real  object,  however, 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  this  man, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  French  artists, 
in  perfecting  the  designs  and  decora- 
tions, Hoym  having  taste  and  good 
judgment,  and  justly  esteeming  the  Ger- 
man forms  and  painting  little  less  than 
horriWe.  When  special  pieces  or  ser- 
vices were  commanded  by  the  King,  he 
interested  himself  in  having  them  exe- 
cuted artistically.  The  collection  and 
manufacture  of  porcelains  was  not  only 
a  favourite  ^hobby  of  Augustus,  but  the 
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sale  of  the  products  of  Meissen  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue.  The  German 
artists  naturally  resented  what  they  con- 
sidered foreign  interference  ;  but  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  to  French  artistic 
influences — and  not  German — we  owe 
the  most  beautiful  work  done  at  Meis- 
sen, and  that  these  results  were  due 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  cultivated 
taste  and  direction  of  Count  Hoym.  Of 
the  various  charges  this  seems  to  have 
been  treated  as  one  of  the  most  serious. 

The  combined  attack  upon  Hoym 
finally  resulted  in  a  commission  decree- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  King  that  he  be 
deprived  of  office  ;  that  he  be  banished 
from  Dresden  and  the  court,  and  re- 
main on  his  estates,  which  he  should  not 
leave  without  express  permission  ;  that 
he  should  dispose  of  none  of  his  lands 
norcontract  any  debts  without  authorisa- 
tion, and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  which  the  King  took, 
ordering  one  half  of  it  delivered  at  the 
epoch  of  Saint-Michel  in  1731,  and  the 
rest  on  New  Year's  Day,  1732.  Thus 
we  find  the  act  of  despoliation  begun. 

Hoym  managed  to  communicate  with 
faithful  friends  and  retainers  in*  Paris 
and  have  his  library,  pictures,  and 
artistic  objects  removed  from  his  resi- 
dence there  to  places  of  greater  security. 
Some  of  his  books  he  caused  to  be  sent 
him  for  solace  in  his  banishment,  and  a 
number  of  them  were  found  after  his 
death  scattered  about,  the  bindings  cov- 
ered with  paper  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  In  his  exile  in  his  own  house 
he  was  attended  by  some  members  of 
his  family,  and  notably  by  his  niece, 
who  appears  never  to  have  ceased  her 
efforts  in  his  behalf. 

In  1733  Augustus  the  Strong  died 
suddenly  at  Warsaw,  after  a  dinner  in 
which  he  had  indulged  too  freely  in 
wine.  Hoym  wrote  a  letter  to  the  new 
Elector,  in  a  tone  of  moderation  and  re- 
spect ;  but,  like  his  father,  this  Prince 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Minister  Briihl,  one  of  the  Count's  bit- 
terest enemies.  No  change  was  made 
in  Hoym's  position.  On  the  contrary, 
additional  charges  were  brought  against 
him,  leading  to  his  arrest  and  removal 
to  Sonnenstein,  a  castle  on  the  Elbe. 
Another  letter  to  the  Elector  asking  for 
liberation,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  his 
nephew,  Prince  Lubomerski,  resulted  in 
his  being  taken  back  in  1733  to  his  es- 
tate at  Lichtewalde.    Hoym  became  con- 


vinced after  his  arrest  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  for  through  the  Elector 
after  his  probable  election  as  King  of 
Poland.  He  therefore  commenced  to 
set  his  affairs  in  order,  and  made  his 
will.  At  the  instigation  of  Briihl,  new 
orders  were  sent  to  seize  his  papers,  and 
to  take  him  to  the  fortress  of  Konig- 
stein.  We  now  find  him  making  his 
last  and  most  painful  journey,  reduced 
by  illness  and  suffering  of  mind  and 
body.  The  most  touching  appeals  of 
his  sister,  Mme.  de  Vitzthum,  and  others 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  Elector. 
The  rooms  in  which  he  was  confined 
were  so  damp  that  in  the  report  of  the 
physician  of  the  fortress  it  is  stated  that 
mushrooms  grew  upon  the  walls. 

In  November,  1735,  ^  "^w  commission 
was  sent,  composed  of  two  of  Hoym's 
avowed  enemies,  and  an  inquisition  was 
commenced  anew.  The  last  sitting  of 
this  commission  began  on  April  16,  1736, 
and  continued  for  several  days.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  the  month,  upon  retiring 
he  requested  that  his  attendants  should 
not  trouble  his  sleep.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  lifeless  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Count  was  discovered  suspended  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall  by  a  handkerchief  with 
which  he  had  hanged  himself.  A  paper 
left  near  at  hand  requested  his  servants 
to  place  him  in  his  bed,  that  his  death 
might  be  attributed  to  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. The  remains  were  buried  out- 
side the  cemetery  of  the  fortress. 

The  deadly  animosity  to  which  he  fell 
a  victim,  and  which  followed  him  even 
in  his  death,  is  evidenced  in  the  con- 
demnation to  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  of  four  soldiers  and  two  cor- 
porals for  having  supplied  him  with 
money  and  some  ink,  and  sent  letters 
from  him  to  Dresden. 

Thus,  says  Baron  Pichon,  did  these 
miserable  assassins,  for  a  little  favour 
and  gold,  persecute  an  innocent  man, 
reducing  him  to  despair,  and  forcing 
him  to  end  his  days,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  money  to  offer  for  the  satisfaction 
and  caprices  of  their  master  and  his  fol- 
lowers. No  thought  is  now  given  to 
these  men,  while  the  name,  the  merits, 
and  the  sufferings  of  their  victim  are 
eternally  graven  in  the  memory  of  biblio- 
philes and  men  of  taste  and  cultivation. 

Hoym's  will  left  the  larger  part  of  his 
property  to  his  brothers  and  to  his 
niece,  Mme.  de  Watzdorf,  after  the  pay- 
ment of    special    bequests    to  various 
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friends*  and  to  his  faithful  attendant 
Christian.  Fifty  thousand  livres  were 
to  be  paid  to  the  General  Hospital  of 
Paris.  The  King  of  Saxony,  however, 
declared  his  property  confiscated,  and 
seized  the  large  estates  that  were  left 
by  him  in  Saxony.  He  endeavoured 
to  possess  himself  of  his  property  un- 
successfully in  France,  amounting  to 
1,700,000  livres,  although  he  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  securing  a  portion  of 
it.  Hoym  had  left  ten  thousand  livres 
for  Christian  to  pay  to  M.  Astruc  for 
writing  his  justification,  which  should 
be  published  either  in  Paris  or  in  Hol- 
land. This  Astruc  never  did,  although 
he  had  received  a  special  and  uncondi- 
tional legacy  of  ten  thousand  livres. 
The  second  sum  of  the  same  amount  left 
to  pay  for  the  justification  was  offered 
him  on  condition  that  he  should  not  do 
the  work  stipulated.  Astruc  took  the 
money,  and  no  justification  appeared. 
Thus  the  unhappy  Hoym  was  pursued 
and  outraged  even  in  his  grave. 

The  wisdom  and  the  taste  displayed 
by  Hoym  in  the  selection  of  his  books 
and  in  his  love  for  them  are  matters  of 
tradition  as  well  as  record.  It  was  a 
remarkable  library  in  its  time.  Theol- 
ogy, books  of  religious  dogmas,  com- 
mentaries and  homilies  were  then  a  lit- 
erary fashion.  Works  of  this  character, 
many  of  them  in  Latin,  filled  the  shelves 
of  the  dilettante  book-collectors  ;  but 
upon  Hoym*s  were  found  not  only  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  but  a 
remarkable  assemblage  of  choice  copies 
of  the  best  literature  of  France  in  origi- 
nal and  most  desirable  editions.  The 
catalogue  had  been  made  in  Latin  in 
1736  by  the  French  bibliophile  Gabriel 
Martin,  and  the  sale  at  auction  took 
place  at  Paris  in  1738.  There  were  4785 
lots  or  titles. 

Hoym  began  the  collection  of  his  li- 
brary in  1 7 15,  and  the  inventories  of  his 
purchases,  all  of  which  are  preserved, 
foot  up  to  about  115,000  francs.  The 
total  product  of  the  sale,  exclusive  of 
the  books  he  had  in  Germany,  was  86,- 
630  francs.  According  to  the  memo- 
randa left  by  him,  it  had  reached  in 
1725  the  value  of  25,000  livres — a  consid- 
erable sum,  considering  the  prices  of  the 
time.  In  this  year  the  library  of  Du 
Fay,  then  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe 
for  the  choice  nature  and  rarity  of  the 
books,  was  dispersed.  From  this  Hoym 
made  large  acquisitions.     In  the  matter 


of  binding  he  was  of  correct  and  fastid- 
ious  taste,  and  among  the  many  books 
we  have  met  with  which  belonged  to 
him  we  have  never  seen  a  single  poor 
or   inferior     copy.     His    binders    were 
Boyet,   Du    Seuil,   and    Padeloup — the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  and  never 
excelled  at  any  succeeding  period.     Al- 
though many  of  the  books  are  in  calf 
binding,  a  large  proportion  are  in  mo- 
rocco.    He  sent  to  the  East  in  order  to 
secure  the    best    Levant    skins,    which 
were   mostly   red   and   citron    or    light 
brown,  and  in  his.  letters  he  complains 
that    no    good    blues   were    sent   him. 
Neither  this  colour  nor  green  is  found 
in  the  library  to  any  great  exent.     The 
more   ordinary   calf    bindings    are    at- 
tributed  by   M.    Pichon  to  a  workman 
named    Girou.     These,  usually   having 
Hoym's  arms  impressed   in  gold  upon 
the  sides,  are  very  satisfactory,  but  in 
no  way  comparable  with  the  morocco 
bindings,  which  are  many  of  them  rich- 
ly decorated  with  gold  tooling  and  mo- 
saics.    The  arms  and  monograms  upon 
the  sides  and  backs  varied  at  different 
epochs.     In   1725,   having  received  the 
order  of  the  White  Eagle,  the  design  is 
composed  of  the  monogram  C.  H.  sur- 
mounted with  a  crown  with  a  crowned 
eagle  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  with 
an  ornamental  oval  border.     Later  the 
border  of  intertwined  foliage  enclosed 
his     escutcheon     surmounted     by     the 
crown,  a  small  star  with  the  eagle  upon 
it  being  appended  below.     The  crowned 
monogram  was  used  on  the  backs.     A 
third  stamp,  similar,  but  more  delicate 
and  of    more  elaborate  ornamentation 
than  the  two  first,  succeeded.     All  of 
these  were  made  of  different  dimensions, 
to   correspond    with    the    sizes   of    the 
books. 

The  bibliophiles  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  not  given  to  elaborate  de- 
scriptions in  their  catalogues.  In  that 
of  Hoym*s  library,  volumes  which  would 
now  bring  thousands  of  francs  are  dis- 
posed of  in  a  couple  of  lines  ;  while  al- 
lusion to  the  elaborate  bindings  is  made 
.*n  a  few  instances  onlv.  Most  of  the 
books  are  in  Latin  and  French,  with 
some  in  Italian,  while  German  and  Eng- 
lish literature  is  almost  entirely  unrep- 
resented. Although  there  are  many 
translations,  we  find  but  one  book  in 
English — the  five  folio  volumes  of  Pur- 
chases Pilgrimages^  bound  in  red  moroc- 
co.    It  sold  for  120  francs.     In  such  an 
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auction  as  that  of  the  Beckford  Library 
it  would  now  bring  as  many  pounds 
sterling. 

In  1728  came  the  sale  in  Paris  of  the 
books  of  Colbert,  at  which  Hoym  again 
made  many  valuable  acquisitions,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
Dresden  in  1729  his  library  had  cost  him 
over  96,000  livres.  This  superb  collec- 
tion was  contained  in  two  apartments  in 
the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Cassette  ;  mostly  ar- 
ranged on  shelves  supported  by  carved 
brackets,  with  some  of  the  choicer  ones 
in  locked  cabinets.  The  shelves  were 
hung  with  bands  of  green  silk,  embroid- 
ered in  the  same  colour  ;  and  large 
sheets  of  green  cloth  were  used  to  cover 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  owner.  Upon 
their  removal  from  the  hotel  in  1733  ^^^^ 
books  were  packed  in  cases,  two  of  which 
were  sent  to  Germany,  but  the  contents 
of  the  others  do  not  appear  to  have  again 
seen  the  light  until  the  making  of  the 
catalogue.  There  were  assembled  in 
these  boxes  some  matchless  volumes — a 
number  printed  upon  vellum  and  many 
in  beautiful  bindings.  There  was  the 
Mayence  Bible  of  1462  ;  the  Nef  des  Fols 
of  1497,  printed  upon  vellum  with  the 
cuts  beautifully  painted  as  miniatures. 
The  former,  the  title  of  which  occupies 
three  lines,  is  followed  by  a  single  line  of 
•*  description"  :  **  A  fine  copy  upon  vel- 
lum." This  brought  2000  francs.  The 
last  sold  at  auction,  a  copy  on  paper, 
was  purchased  for  20,000  francs,  in 
Paris,  about  a  year  ago.  The  Ship  of 
Fools  bound  in  velvet  brought  133 
francs,  and  is  now  in  Dresden.  It  was 
bought  by  Briihl,  who  replaced  the  vel- 
vet by  what  the  Baron  calls  **  a  binding 
without  name,  made  by  a  harness-maker, 
or  leather-dresser."  The  Vies  des  Saints ^ 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Pierre 
Natalis,  with  illustrations  painted  in 
miniature  (Paris,  1524),  two  volumes  in 
folio,  in  red  morocco,  and  printed  on  vet- 
ium^  sold  for  60  francs  I  Then  there 
was  the  Trh-/le^ante^  dclicieuse,  meliiflue 
et  tres  piaisante  Histoire  de  Perceforest^  Roy 
de  la  Grande- Bretagney  etc.  (Paris,  Galiot 
du  Pre,  1528),  six  volumes  in  folio,  in 
red  morocco.  "  Copy  printed  upon  vellum^ 
ornamented  with  figures  and  capital  letters 
painted  in  gold  and  colours.**  It  now  be- 
longs to  tiie  Due  d'Aumale.  Tnis  was 
sold  for  399  francs  !  Another  book,  by 
Hieron  Natalis,  Adnotationes  et  Medita- 
Hones  in  Evangelia  cum  figuris  (Antwerp, 
1395).  in  folio,  the  text  illuminated   in 


gold,  in  a  superbly  ornamented  binding 
in  red  morocco  by  Du  Seuil,  with 
Hoym's  arms,  and  noted  in  the  cata- 
logue as  Exemplar  elegans^  inter ius  et  ex- 
terius  decor atum^  sold  for  63  francs.  This 
book  is  now  in  America.  There  was 
also  a  fine  manuscript  breviary  on  vel- 
lum, with  miniatures,  and  bound  in  one 
of  the  richest  of  Padeloup's  mosaics 
upon  citron  morocco  ;  a  superb  book, 
which  sold  for  103  francs,  and  is  now  in 
the  collection  of  M.  Dutuit.  The  list 
might  be  swelled  indefinitely,  but  the 
imaginary  contemplation  of  such  books 
coupled  with  such  prices  might  be  a 
painful  gratification  to  a  bibliophile 
reader.  There  were  in  the  library,  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  (Testament  and 
Psalms),  202  titles  ;  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  commentaries  and  theological 
works,  followed  by  jurisprudence  and 
philosophical  and  scientific  books.  The 
strongest  and  largest  portions  consisted, 
however,  of  an  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  early  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  French  literature,  and  histories 
of  all  times  and  nations.  There  were 
eighty  editions  of  Homer  (including 
translations),  beginning  with  the  ^\^ 
incunabulae  of  1481,  1482,  1483,  i486, 
and  1498  ;  forty-five  of  Vergil,  embrac- 
ing the  edition  "  Perantique"  without 
date  and  two  others  printed  prior  to 
1500.  Of  Terence  there  were  fifty  dif- 
ferent editions,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  editions  of  Ovid,  including  the  first 
— an  ^^  exemplar  elegans** — which  sold  for 
26  francs.  In  the  department  of  French 
history  there  are  330  items  ;  and  of 
early  French  poetry,  359. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  old 
catalogue,  priced  in  ink  by  the  hand  of 
some  old  bookman  more  than  a  centurv 
and  a  half  ago,  we  smiled  inwardly  at 
his  naive  annotations  on  the  margins 
of  a  copy  possessed  by  Baron  Portalis. 
Opposite  the  price  of  one  fine  book,  sold 
for  12  francs,  he  writes,  "  Folly  ;"  of 
another,  for  36  francs,  "  Still  greater 
folly  ;"  and  of  a  Psalter  in  a  red  moroc- 
co binding  with  decoration  in  compart- 
ments, "  Sold,  16  francs,  on  account  of 
its  coat,  which  is  superb."  Such  books 
as  the  first  Marots  and  Rabelais  with 
the  early  Paris  imprints  and  those  of 
Sebastian  Gryphus  and  Francois  Jaste, 
bound  in  morocco,  sold  for  from  three 
to  fifteen  francs  !  These  figures  multi- 
plied one  hundred  times  approximate 
nearer  to  their  present  value.     While  it 
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is  not  by  a  money  standard  that  such  a 
library  should  be  estimated,  its  relative 
importance  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  if  sold  in  Paris  to-day  the  86,000 
and  odd  francs  expended  for  it  through 
the  •*  folly"  of  its  purchasers  would  be 
swelled  into  millions  by  those  now  sail- 
ing in  the  same  stultifera  navis  as  their 
predecessors  of  1738. 

Probably  we  should  have  heard  little 
of  Count  Hoym,  and  thought  less,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  love  of  books.  To 
Baron  Pichon  we  owe  not  only  a  most 
interesting  volume,  but  a  model  (if  we 
may  so  style  it)  of  bibliographical  biog- 
raphy. In  some  respects  the  author  and 
his  subject  resemble  one  another  ;  in 
others  there  are  strong  contrasts.  Both 
possessed  literary  tastes  and  a  love  for 
the  arts  and  artistic  objects.  Both  were 
readers  and  students  ;  the  collectors  and 
owners  of  large  and  valuable  libraries 
— gathered  not  from  ostentation,  but  for 
the  pleasure  and  knowledge  to  be  de- 
rived from  them.  The  one,  although 
living  in  times  of  revolutions  and  many 
political  changes,  passed  a  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious life,  leaving  the  world  at  a 
ripe  old  age  ;  the  other,  the  courtier, 
mixing  with  the  feverish  political  life  of 
his  time,  active,  intelligent,  richly  en- 
dowed mentally  and  physically,  ends 
his  own  existence  in  his  forty-third 
year. 

Hoym  had  seen  men  of  strong  Intel- 
lects,  of  determined  wills  and  purposes 
directing  public  affairs  under  kings  oc- 
cupied with  other  things  than  govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  their  subjects  ; 
thrones  surrounded  by  sycophants  tear- 
ing one  another  from  high  places  to 
reach  preferment  or  wealth  over  their 
prostrate  souls  and  bodies.     The  court 


of  Augustus  was  no  stranger  to  such 
scenes  of  luxury  and  strife  as  were  en- 
acted on  a  larger  scale  in  other  capitals. 
Hoym  undoubtedly  had  his  weaknesses, 
and  erred  like  other  men  ;  but  after 
reading  his  life,  so  patiently  and  im- 
partially set  forth  in  Baron  Pichon's 
book,  in  which  fraternal  feeling  has  not 
warped  judgment  or  coloured  facts,  the 
conclusion  reached  is  that  Hoym  was  in 
his  time,  and  for  his  time,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  most  of  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  possessed  a  corresponding 
rank,  position,  and  power.  That  he  was 
the  victim  of  envious  jealousy  and  mal- 
ice there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  His 
experience  was  only  that  of  others  in 
like  circumstances,  and  one  which  is  so 
often  recorded  in  the  histories  of  em- 
pires and  kingdoms,  recalling  the  mem- 
orable words  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  when 
shorn  of  all  his  wealth  and  honours, 
and  serves  to  emphasize  the  ancient 
admonition,  **  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes." 

Note. — In  1731  le  Chevalier  Gordon  de  Percel 
edited  the  works  of  CUment  Marot  with  those 
of  his  father,  Jean  Marot,  of  Michel  Marot«  his 
son.  The  book  printed  at  the  Hague  in  five 
volumes  contains  a  dedication  to  "  Son  Excel- 
lence Monseigneur  le  Comte  Hoym,  Ministre 
d'etat  de  sa  majesty  Polonoise,  et  son  Ambas- 
sadeur  en  France.  * '  After  the  laudatory  phrases 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  and  an  "  appreciation"  of 
works  of  the  Marots,  he  winds  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
poets  in  this  collection,  it  will  be  a  glory  to 
them,  my  lord,  to  have  entered  into  the  library 
of  your  Excellency.  A  library  so  magnificent, 
so  numerous,  ana  so  well  chosen  that  it  may 
justly  pass  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  literature. 
It  will  be  a  ^lory  to  me  to  enter  with  them,  but 
a  greater  privilege  to  be  able  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  your  kindness,  and  persuade  you 
anew  of  my  smcere  respect." 

Robert  Hoe. 


OPPORTUNITY. 

Once  only  did  the  Angel  stir 

The  pool  whereat  she  paused  in  pain  ; 
Another  step  outspeeded  her  ; 

The  waters  ne'er  have  moved  again. 


John  B.  Tabb. 
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HOW   TO   WRITE  A   SHORT   STORY. 


A  Symposium. 


I. 


By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  **  A 
Woman  Intervenes,"  etc. 

There  was  a  man  once  who»  wishing 
to  engage  a  coachman,  took  the  appli- 
cants for  that  position  to  a  road  border- 
ing a  cliff,  so  that  each  might  show  how 
near  he  could  drive  to  the  edge  with  safe- 
ty. One  competitor  brought  the  wheels 
of  his  vehicle  within  a  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice ;  another  had  nine  inches  margin  ; 
a  third,  six  inches  ;  while  another  dar- 
ing individual  left  barely  an  inch  be- 
tween himself  and  destruction.  The 
final  aspirant,  however,  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  drove  as  far 
from  the  precipice  as  possible,  and  him 
the  man  engaged  as  coachman. 

I  don't  know  that  this  fable  has  anv 
direct  application  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say  concerning  short  stories,  but  it  came 
into  my  mind  on  reading  the  comment 
of  an  editor  on  a  short  story  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  which  I  believe  appears  in  The 
Temple  Magazine  for  March.  The  editor 
wrote  :  **  It  occurs  tome  that  your  story 
ends  rather  too  abruptly.  Will  you  par- 
don my  suggesting  this,  and  will  you 
see  whether  another  hundred  words  add- 
ed to  the  proofs  would  not  improve  it 
somewhat  ?" 

Now,  I  leave  it  to  any  sensible  author, 
in  a  fair  way  of  trade,  if  the  suggestion 
that  his  story  can  be  improved  does  not 
come  upon  him  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise. Nevertheless,  I  gave  what  time 
I  possessed  to  the  problem,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  admit  the  story  may 
be  strengthened,  but  not  by  lengthen- 
ing it.  My  contract  was  to  get  those 
two  young  people  over  the  border  safe- 
ly, and  that  done,  my  task  ended  ;  yet 
must  I  go  maundering  on  telling  what 
became  of  the  innkeeper,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  ;  therefore, 
cut  a  hundred  words  off,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
you  like  ;  but  any  addition  to  the  nar- 
rative, it  seems  to  me,  would  make  it 
worse  than  it  now  is. 

I  think  a  rightly  constructed  short 
story  should  always  allow  the  reader's 
imagination  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 


author.  I  am  myself  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  those  two  young  people  mar- 
ried each  other,  and  doubtless  lived  hap- 
pily, in  less  tumultuous  lands  than 
France,  ever  afterward  ;  but  I  submit 
that  my  commission  extended  not  so  far 
as  that.  I  saw  them  secure  across  the 
boundary,  and  after  that,  God  bless  you 
both  !  My  undertaking  was  to  save 
their  necks  from  the  sharp  blade  of  the 
guillotine  by  whatever  means  was  piac- 
ticable,  and  if,  afterward,  they  threw 
their  arms  round  the  spot  where  the  axe 
might  have  fallen,  that  was  not  my 
affair,  so  I  turned  my  back  and  looked 
the  other  way — an  action  which,  I  doubt 
not,  all  true  lovers  will  commend. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  up  to  a  few  short  years  ago  the 
English  storyteller  was  outdistanced  by 
his  brother  of  France  or  of  America.  If 
I  were  put  to  it  to  find  an  English  writ- 
ing compeer  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  I 
should  have  to  go  to  California  and  se- 
lect Ambrose  Bierce.  America  has  been 
particularly  notable  in  her  short  stories, 
from  the  time  of  Washington  Irving  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  the  to-day  of  How- 
ells,  Stockton,  Aldrich,  and  Henry 
James.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the 
equal  in  ingenious  short  stories  of  Mar- 
jory Dau\  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  or  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger^  by  Frank  Stockton  ;  while 
as  far  as  serious  short  stories  are  con- 
cerned, A  Man  without  a  Country y  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  some  of  the 
short  stories  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  reach 
a  very  high  level. 

I  take  it  that  the  reason  of  this  dis- 
crepancy is  because  the  Englishman  has 
been  hampered  by  tradition,  while  the 
Frenchman  and  American  have  not. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date  a  story  of  less 
or  more  than  six  thousand  words  was 
hardly  marketable  in  England.  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  the 
editor  of  a  first-class  London  periodical 
to  whom  I  sent  a  story  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  words.  The  editor  wrote 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  story,  and 
that  if  I  would  make  it  six  thousand 
words  in  length  he  would  take  it. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
have  padded  the  effort  several  hundred 
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per  cent.,  with  the  result  of  spoiling  the 
story,  but  mucli  as  I  desired  to  appear 
in  that  celebrated  journal — for  I  was 
young  then — I  had  the  temerity  to  point 
out  to  the  editor  that  this  was  a  two- 
thousand-four-hundred  word  idea,  and 
not  a  six-thousand-word  idea  ;  where- 
upon he  promptly  returned  the  manu- 
script for  my  cheek. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  younger 
periodicals  are  driving  from  the  field- 
the  stodgy  old  magazines  that  have  done 
so  much  to  handicap  the  English  writer- 
of  short  stories,  and  so  we  may  look 
upon  the  six-thousand-word  tradition  as 
sadly  crippled,  if  it  is  not  yet  dead.  But 
the  tradition  is  still  rampant  in  England, 
and  nowhere  else,  in  other  fields  of  writ- 
ing industry.  The  Englishman  dearly 
loves  to  have  things  cut  into  lengths  for 
him.  In  the  sixpenny  review^s  you  will 
find  articles  all  of  a  size,  while  in  the 
great  dailies,  I  suppose  the  heavens 
would  fall  if  the  leading  article  were 
more  than  an  exact  column  in  length  ; 
therefore  a  ten-line  idea  has  to  be  rolled 
exceedingly  thin  to  make  it  run  to  a 
column  of  space.  Then  among  the  hor- 
rors of  London  is  the  **  turn'Over**  in 
some  of  the  evening  papers.  I  often 
picture  to  myself  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  labour  upon  these  de- 
plorable articles.  They  must  toil  away, 
piling  word  on  word,  till  they  slop  over 
the  leaf,  and  then  their  task  is  ended. 

The  body  of  French  and  American 
short-story  writers  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  brilliant  young  men  of  the 
press  ;  but  if  you  put  upon  young  men 
the  iron  fetters  which  English  news- 
paper work  imposes,  they  soon  become 
fit  for  nothing  else  than  the  production 
of  stories  six  thousand  words  in  length, 
to  the  letter. 

Five  years  ago  the  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine sent  me  a  note  asking  me  to  write 
for  him  a  five-thousand-word  story.  I 
promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  five- thou- 
sand-word idea  came  to  me.  He  wrote 
frequently  for  that  story  during  the  first 
three  years,  but  lately  he  seems  to  have 
given  it  up.  He  is  not  more  discour- 
aged than  I  am  :  he  might  as  well  have 
expected  a  man  to  eat  an  eight-course 
dinner  with  a  four-course  appetite.  To 
my  sorrow,  I  haven't  met  with  a  five- 
thousand- word  idea  since  1891. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  short-story  writ- 
er should  act,  metaphorically,  like  this 
—he  should  put  his  idea  for  a  story  into 


one  cup  of  a  pair  of  balances,  then  into! 
the  other  he  should  deal  out  his  words  ;J 
five  hundred  ;    a  thousand  ;  two  thou-" 
sand  ;  three  thousand  ;  as  the  case  may 
be — and  when  the  number  of  words  thus 
paid    in,    causes   the    beam    to    rise   on 
which  his  idea  hangs,  then  is  his  story 
finished.     If   he    puts  a  word    more  or 
less,  .he  is  doing  false  work. 

I  have,  finally,  a  serious  complaint  to 
make  against  the  English  reader  of  short 
-stories.  He  insists  upon  being  fed  with 
a  spoon.  He  wants  all  the  goods  in  the 
-shop  window  ticketed  with  the  price  in 
plain  figures.  I  think  the  reader  should 
use  a  little  intellect  in  reading  a  story, 
just  as  the  author  is  supposed  to  use  a 
great  deal  in  the  writing  of  it.  While 
editor  of  a  popular  magazine,  I  have 
frequently  been  reluctantly  compelled 
to  refuse  my  own  stories,  because  cer- 
tain points  in  them  were  hinted  at  rather 
than  fully  expressed,  and  I  knew  the 
British  public  would  stand  no  nonsense 
of  that  sort.  The  public  wants  the  trick 
done  in  full  view,  and  will  have  no  jug- 
gling with  the  hands  behind  the  back. 

I  often  think  there  was  much  worldly 
wisdom  in  a  remark  the  late  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  once  made  to  me.  **  Never 
surprise  the  British  public,  my  boy," 
he  said  ;  **  they  don't  like  it.  If  you 
arrange  a  pail  of  water  above  a  door  so 
that  when  an  obnoxious  boy  enters  the 
room  the  water  will  come  down  upon 
him,  take  your  readers  fully  into  your 
confidence  long  before  the  deed  is  done. 
Let  them  help  you  to  tie  up  the  pail, 
then  they  will  chuckle  all  through  the 
chapter  as  the  unfortunate  lad  ap- 
proaches his  fate,  and  when  he  is  finally 
deluged  they  will  roar  with  delight  and 
cry,  *  Now  he  has  got  his  dose  !  '  " 

I  believe  if  I  had  accepted  this  advice, 
I  might  have  been  a  passably  popular 
short-story  writer  by  this  time. 

In  a  recent  book,  the  name  of  which 
I  shall  not  mention,  for  I  cannot  consci- 
entiously recommend  it  to  the  gentle 
reader,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  series  of  stories  told 
without  a  superfluous  word,  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  book  I  had  a  model. 
Our  world  has  been  a  going  concern 
too  long  for  any  effort  to  claim  orig- 
inality. My  model  is  Euclid,  whose 
justly  celebrated  book  of  short  stories, 
entitled  T/ie  Elements  of  Geometry^  will 
live  when  most  of  us  who  arc  scribbling 
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to-day  are  forgotten.  Euclid  lays  down 
his  plot,  sets  instantly  to  work  at  its  de- 
velopment, letting  no  incident  creep  in 
that  does  not  bear  relation  to  the  cli- 
max, using  no  unnecessary  word,  always 
keeping  his  one  end  in  view,  and  the 
moment  he  reaches  the  culmination  he 
stops.  My  own  book,  based  on  this 
model,  was  reviewed  at  some  length  by 
the  critic  of  one  of  the  sixpenny  re- 
views. Now,  one  may  perhaps  be  justi- 
fied in  expecting  that  a  man  who  is  paid 
for  giving  his  estimate  of  stories  will 
peruse  them  with  more  care  than  one 
who  buys  the  book  and  reads  them  for 
nothing  ;  yet  this  critic,  although  high- 
ly commending  the  book,  and  desiring 
not  only  to  be  just  but  generous  to  the 
author,  selects  two  stories,  the  first  and 
the  last  in  the  volume,  and  in  each  case 
completely  misses  the  point  on  which 
each  story  hinges.  The  first  is  an  un- 
pleasant story  about  a  man  and  his  wife, 
who  hate  each  other  so  thoroughly  that 
each  resolves  to  murder  the  other — the 
man  by  brutally  flinging  his  wife  over  a 
precipice  in  Switzerland  ;  the  woman 
by  flinging  herself  over  the  same  preci- 
pice under  circumstances  that  will  con- 
vict her  husband  of  her  murder.  The 
story  hinges  on  the  fact  that  neither  sus- 
pects the  other  of  murderous  thoughts, 
and  this,  so  far  as  the  woman  is  con- 
cerned, is  shown  by  her  last  words,  **  I 
know  there  is  no  thought  of  murder  in 
your  heart,  but  there  is  in  mine  ;"  yet 
the  critic  says,  *'  In  *  An  Alpine  Divorce  ' 
we  have  a  wife  who  divines  that  her 
husband  means  to  throw  her  over  a 
precipice." 

In  the  second  story  ate  a  Russian 
wife,  a  French  husband,  and  a  French 
girl,  who  is  the  wife's  rival.  They  are 
seated  together  at  lunch  in  a  room  be- 
longing to  the  wife.  The  Russian  has 
saturated  the  carpet  and  walls  of  the 
room  with  naphtha,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  when 
so  used  would  at  once  fill  the  room  with 
an  inflammable  gas  ready  to  destroy  all 
within  if  a  match  were  struck.  The 
cause  of  the  final  catastrophe  is  hinted 
at  in  the  conversation  between  husband 
and  wife  : 

**  What  penetrating  smell  is  this  that 
fills  the  room  ?"  asked  Caspilier. 

"It  is  nothing,"  replied  Valdoreme, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  sat  down.  "  It  is  only  naphtha.  I 
have  had  the  room  cleaned  with  it." 


The  critic,  speaking  of  this  story, 
says  :  "  *  Purification  *  turns  upon  the 
revenge  of  a  Russian  wife  upon  her 
rival,  which  she  secures  by  the  means 
of  an  explosive  cigarette. 

These  instances,  and  other  indications 
similar  to  them,  lead  me  to  the  opinion 
that  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  successful  as 
a  short-story  writer  he  must  lay  it  on 
with  a  trowel.  If  he  is  going  to  con- 
sume his  characters  wilh  naphtha,  he 
must  state  the  number  of  gallons  used 
and  the  method  of  its  application.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  that  eminent 
writer  of  romance,  Euclid,  is  an  unsafe 
model  for  the  modern  short-story  writer 
to  follow. 

II. 

» 

By  Harold  Frederic,  Author  of  "  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,"  etc. 

I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything 
luminous  to  offer  in  comment  upon  the 
sprightly  remarks  of  rny  dear  friend 
Robert  Barr.  Here,  as  everywhere 
else,  what  he  savs  is  all  his  own.  When 
I  listen  to  him,  my  delight  in  the  di- 
rect and  smashing  way  in  which  he  goes 
at  things — the  sense  of  charm  that  I 
get  from  his  methods  of  debate,  from 
his  forms  of  expression,  from  the  man 
himself — are  so  great  that  I  have  never 
formed  the  habit  of  regarding  critically 
the  substance  of  his  propositions.  More- 
over, he  is  a  captain  among  wags.  How 
can  even  the  editors  be  sure  that  he  is 
not  joking  at  the  present  moment  ? 

Apparently,  his  general  point  is  that  a 
short  story  should  be  short  ;  in  particu- 
lar, he  insists  that  the  author  should  be 
the  judge  of  its  size,  and  that  in  decid- 
ing upon  this,  he  should  consider  noth- 
ing save  the  horse-power  capacity,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  idea,  otherwise  the  engines 
which  he  puts  inside  the  story. 

This  seems  all  to  be  sound  enough,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  when  you  come  to 
details,  I  do  not  see  just  how  he  fits  his 
illustrations  and  his  deductions  to- 
gether. He  is  of  opinion,  again  I  say 
apparently,'  that  six  thousand  words  is 
too  much  for  a  short  story  :  in  his  own 
practice,  he  has  for  five  years  kept  him- 
self well  within  the  limit  of  five  thou- 
sand. But  of  the  "  short  stories"  which 
he  selects  as  models  of  their  kind,  Mr. 
Aldrich's  Marjory  Daw  and  Mr.  Hale's 
A  Man  without  a  Country  (that  is  to  say, 
two  out  of  his  three  examples)  are  sure- 
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ly  more  than  six  thousand  words  in 
length.  He  mentions  Mr.  Howelis  and 
Mr.  Henry  James  as  masters  of  the 
short  story — but  he  would  have  been  at 
a  standstill  if  he  had  tried  to  cite  any 
tale  by  either  of  them  that  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  thousand  words.  Mr.  How- 
ells's  incomparably  beautiful  A  Parting 
and  a  Meeting  occupied  two  long  instal- 
ments of  a  magazine  ;  the  average  of 

r.  James's  stories  is  over  rather  than 
under  ten  thousand  words.  One  of  the 
tales  he  mentions — Mr.  Stockton's  The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger — was,  as  I  recall  it, 
very  short  ;  but  that  is  such  a  unique 
achievement  in  so  many  other  respects 
that  one  could  with  warrant  quote  it  as 
an  exception  which  proved  the  rule 
against  him. 

But  no  one  wants  to  prove  anything 
against  him.  There  is  really  no  issue 
marked  out,  unless  it  may  be  one  of 
definition.  The  term  **  short  story"  is 
used  now  to  cover  indiscriminately  the 
small  novel  of  fifteen  thousand  words 
and  the  yarn  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
Somewhere  in  this  wide  range,  after 
hunting  about  a  good  deal,  the  indi- 
vidual writer  finds  the  sort  of  thing  that 
he  is  most  effective  and  at  home  in.  As 
use  develops  and  crystallises  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  powers,  he  gets  to  have  con- 
victions as  to  what  he  can  do  best,  and 
gradually  ceases  to  experiment  outside 
his  chosen  line  of  work.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  convictions  are  necessarily 
well  founded.  They  may  be  easily  the 
product  of  nothing  better  than  obstinacy 
or  self -conceit,  but  when  they  are  formed 
they  shape  the  author's  choice  of  meth- 
od, style,  subject,  dimensions,  and  the 
rest.  If  the  man  who  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  three  thousand  w^ords  is  his 
form,  comes  out  and  chaffs  the  less  nim- 
ble creatures  who  cling  to  six  or  eight 
thousand  for  themselves,  I  will  laugh 
as  cheerfully  as  anybody  so  long  as  he 
is  witty  and  gay-hearted,  and  Robert 
Barr  could  be  nothing  else.  But  I  must 
not  pretend  to  think  that  he  has  proved 
anything. 

In  conclusion,  since  we  are  talking  of 
ourselves,  I  may  say  that  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  declined  to  accept  any 
commission  for  a  short  story  under  fis^ 
thousand  words.  This  means  simply 
that  I  cannot  turn  mvself  round  inside 
narrower  limits,  with  results  at  all  satis- 
factory to  my  conception  of  what  I  ought 
to  be  doing.     It  may  be  answered  very 


logically  that  this  shows  I  cannot  write 
short  stories,  but  I  should  have  an 
equal  right  to  retort  that  short  stories 
begin  at  '^v^  thousand  words,  and  that 
under  that  limit  of  length  they  are 
yarns.  It  is,  to  repeat,  a  matter  of  defi- 
nition. Turgenieff's  Virgin  Soil  contains 
115,000  words,  and  produces  the  effect 
of  a  short  story.  I  have  in  my  time  read 
tales  barely  a  hundredth  part  as  long 
which  tired  me  much  more. 


III. 

Bv    Arthur    Morrison,   Author   of 
**  Tales  OF  Mkax  Streets,"  etc. 

I  have  read  the  proof  of  Mr.  Robert 
Barr's  article.  What  he  says  is  very  ex- 
cellent, and  his  use  of  Euclid's  Geometry 
as  an  illustration  is  inspired.  Little 
can  be  said  in  the  abstract  to  help  the 
beginner  w^ho  would  learn  the  technique 
of  the  short  story.  But  of  things  that 
may  be  cultivated,  the  command  of  form 
is  the  first  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  all.  Let 
the  pupil  take  a  story  by  a  writer  distin- 
guished by  the  perfection  of  his  work- 
manship— none  could  be  better  than 
Guy  de  Maupassant — and  let  him  con- 
sider that  story  apart  from  the  book,  as 
something  happening  before  his  eyes. 
Let  him  review  mentally  everything  that 
happens — the  things  that  are  not  writ- 
ten in  the  story  as  well  as  those  that  are 
— and  let  him  review  them,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  order  in  which  the  story 
presents  them,  but  in  that  in  which  they 
would  come  before  an  observer  in  real 
life.  In  short,  from  the  fiction  let  him 
construct  ordinary,  natural,  detailed, 
unselected,  unarranged  fact  ;  making 
notes,  if  necessary,  as  he  goes.  Then 
let  him  compare  his  raw  fact  with  the 
words  of  the  master.  He  will  see  where 
the  unessential  is  rejected  ;  he  will  ob- 
serve how  everything  receives  its  just 
proportion  in  the  design  ;  he  will  per- 
ceive that  every  incident,  every  sen- 
tence, and  every  word,  has  its  value,  its 
meaning,  and  its  part  in  the  whole.  He 
will  see  the  machinery,  and  in  time  he 
may  learn  to  apply  it  for  himself.  But 
only  by  experience,  inspired  by  natural 
gift,  will  he  learn  this,  and  will  thus 
achieve  the  instinctive  eye  for  the  es- 
sential, and  that  severe  command  of 
material  that  will  admit  nothing  else. 
Then,  it  may  be,  his  critics  will  com- 
plain  of   his    "  sketchiness,"   and    cry 
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aloud  for  a  "finished  picture, "  mean- 
ing the  industrious  transcript  of  the  in- 
capable. But  he  will  know  that  he  has 
done  well,  and  he  will  judge  them  at 
their  worth. 

But  let  what  Mr.  Barr  savsbe  remem- 
bered.  Every  story  has  its  length — to 
a  word.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  artist  to 
determine  that  length,  and  the  first  les- 
son is  to  reject. 

IV. 

By  Jane  Barlow,  Author  of  **  Irish 

Idylls,"  etc. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Barr's  interesting 
article  might  almost  as  appropriately  be 
entitled  **  How  not  to  VVrite  a  Short 
Stor}',"  seems  natural  enough,  consid- 
ering the  craft  of  which  it  treats  ;  for  a 
process  of  selection— of  elimination — 
does  certainly  lie  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. That  artist's  ordinance,  Entbehren 
sollst  du^  soUst  entbehren^  is  nowhere  more 
inevitable  and  more  rigid  than  in  the 
construction  of  the  short  story.  Often, 
indeed,  the  things  to  be  renounced  are 
quite  obvious  ;  there  is  so  much  the 
mere  attempt  at  which  confounds  us. 
A  gradual  growth  in  depravity,  for  in- 
stance, like  Tito's  in  Romola^  or  the 
complex  interaction  of  social  life  on  a 
whole  countryside,  as  in  Middlemarch — 
subjects  so  palpably  beyond  our  scope 
— can  hardly  fail  to  be  avoided  as  rocks 
that  would  wreck  our  small  enterprise 
in  port.  But  there  are  others  more  in- 
sidiously unfit,  and  if  we  run  upon  them 
we  may  find  ourselves  epitomising  a 
**  three-decker,"  or,  contrariwise,  am- 
plifying an  anecdote.  It  behooves  us, 
moreover,  to  choose  promptly  as  well  as 
discreetly.  In  a  long  narrative  it  may 
sometimes  be  permissible  to  start  before 
the  goal  is  clearly  descried.  *'  For- 
tune brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not 


steered,"  but  not  the  frail  skiff  of  the 
short  story,  nor  have  we  any  sea-room 
to  spare  for  aimless  drifting.  Therefore 
we  are  constrained  to  hold,  with  Aris- 
totle, that  **  a  well-constructed  plot  must 
not  begin  nor  end  at  haphazard .  * '  Some 
serviceable  hints  may  doubtless  be 
drawn  from  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
and  we  might  profitably  compile  a  list 
of  acknowledgments  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  or  Miss  Austen*^|^ 
Catherine  Morland  : — From  Hesiod  :^w 
How  much  more  is  the  half  than  the 
whole  ;  from  Horace  :  That  in  trying  to 
be  brief  we  may  become  obscure  ;  from 
Aristotle  again  :  That  what  indicates 
nothing  by  its  presence  or  absence  is  not 
an  essential  part — and  so  forth.  An  adap- 
tation of  the  Law  of  Parsimony  makes  a 
useful  maxim  :  **  Characters  must  not 
be  multiplied  unnecessarily  ;"  and  the 
Arabian  thief,  who  sought  to  extract 
too  large  a  handful  from  the  jar,  is  a 
not  inapposite  apologue.  To  cite  more 
modern  authority,  Mrs.  Ewing,  a  writer 
the  excellence  of  whose  style  is  less  gen- 
erally appreciated  than  it  should  be, 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  use  two  words 
when  one  would  do.  But  that  **  when" 
is  the  question  which  continues  to  givie 
us  pause.  Other  pertinent  reflections 
are  that  unless  the  requisite  brevity  lies 
in  the  matter  rather  than  the  manner, 
we  shall  probably  have  not  so  much  a 
story  as  a  pr6cis.  Again,  that  the  mys- 
tery, if  mystery  there  be,  should  lie 
more  in  the  manner  than  the  matter, 
else  the  story  becomes  a  conundrum. 
On  this  point,  Goethe's  notes  on  his 
ballad  of  the  exiled  and  restored  Count, 
and  the  poem  itself,  are  instructive  read- 
ing. But,  after  all,  the  truth,  I  fancy, 
is  that  there  are  many  ways  of  construct- 
ing stories  short,  and  that  every  single 
one  of  them  is  wrong,  except  for  its 
owner. 


TENNYSON. 


Life  spoke  her  mystic  secrets  in  thine  ear. 
And  Art  gave  to  thee  thine  own  Merlin's  spell : 
While  in  thy  soul,  as  in  an  ocean's  shell, 

God's  everlasting  music  echoed  clear. 


Robert  Adger  Bowen, 
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one  sows. 


"  If  it  be  a  duty  to  respect  other  men's  claims, 
•D  also  is  it  a  duty  to  maintain  our  own.*' 

It  is  in  the  staging  of  her  comedies 
that  Fate  shows  herself  superior  to  more 
human  invention.  While  we  with  care- 
ful regard  to  scenery  place  our  conven- 
tional puppets  on  the  stage,  and  bid 
them  play  their  old,  old  parts  in  a  man- 
ner as  ancient,  she  rings  up  the  curtain 
and  starts  a  tragedy  on  a  scene  that  has 
obviously  been  set  by  the  carpenters  for 
a  farce.  She  deals  out  the  parts  with  a 
fine  inconsistency,  and  the  jolly-faced 
little  man  is  cast  to  play  Romeo,  while 
the  poetic  youth  with  lantern  jaw  and 
an  impaired  digestion  finds  no  Juliet  to 
match  his  love. 

Fate,  with  that  playfulness  which 
some  take  seriously  or  amiss,  set  her 
queer  stage  so  long  ago  as  1838  for  the 
comedy  of  certain  lives,  and  rang  up 
the  curtain  one  dark  evening  on  no  fitter 
scene  than  the  high  road  from  Gates- 
head to  Durham.  It  was  raining  hard, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southeast 
swept  a  salt  rime  from  the  North  Sea 
across  a  tract  of  land  as  bare  and  bleak 
as  the  waters  of  that  grim  ocean.  A 
hard,  cold  land  this,  where  the  iron 
that  has  filled  men*s  purses  has  also  en- 
tered their  souls. 

There  had  been  a  great  meeting  at 
Chester-le-Street  of  those  who  were  at 
this  time  beginning  to  be  known  as 
Chartists,  and,  the  law  having  been 
lately  passed  that  torch-light  meetings 
were  illegal,  this  assembly  had  gathered 
by  the  light  of  a  waning  moon  long 
since  hidden  by  the  clouds.  Amid  the 
storm  of  wind  and  rain,  orators  had  ex- 
pounded views  as  wild  as  the  night 
itself,  to  which  the  hard-visaged  sons  of 
Northumbria  had  listened  with  grunts 
of  approval  or  muttered  words  of  dis- 
contents A  dangerous  game  to  play, 
this  stirring  up  of  the  people's  heart, 
and  one  that  may  at  any  moment  turn 
to  the  deepest  earnest. 


Few  thought  at  this  time  that  the 
movement  awakening  in  the  working 
centres  of  the  North  and  Midlands  was 
destined  to  spread  with  the  strange 
rapidity  of  popular  passion — to  spread 
and  live  for  a  decade.  Few  of  the 
Chartists  expected  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  half  of  their  desires  ;  yet  to-day  half 
of  the  People's  Charter  has  been  grant- 
ed. These  voices  crying  in  the  night 
demanded  an  extended  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot  and  freedom  for  rich  and  poor 
alike  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Within  the 
scope  of  one  reign  these  demands  have 
been  granted. 

The  meeting  at  Chester-le-Street  was 
no  different  from  a  hundred  others  held 
in  England  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
illegal,  and  yet  the  authorities  dared 
not  to  pronounce  it  so.  It  might  prove 
dangerous  to  those  taking  part  in  it. 
Lawyers  said  that  the  leaders  laid  them- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. In  this  assembly,  as  in  others, 
there  were  wire-pullers,  men  playing 
their  own  game,  and  from  the  safety  of 
the  rear  pushing  on  those  in  front. 
With  one  of  these  we  have  to  do.  With 
his  mistake  Fate  raised  the  curtain,  and 
on  the  horizon  of  several  lives  arose  a 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Geoffrey  Horner  lived  before  his  time, 
insomuch  as  he  was  a  gentleman-radi- 
cal. He  was  clever,  and  the  world 
heeded  not.  He  was  brilliant,  well 
educated,  capable  of  great  achievements, 
and  the  world  refused  to  be  astonished. 
Here  were  the  makings  of  a  malcontent. 
A  well-born  radical  is  one  whom  the 
world  has  refused  to  accept  at  his  own 
valuation.  A  wise  man  is  ready  to 
strike  a  bargain  with  fate.  The  wisest 
are  those  who  ask  much  and  then  take 
half.  It  is  the  coward  who  asks  too 
little,  and  the  fool  who  imagines  that 
he  will  receive  without  demanding. 

Horner  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
the  Chartists  in  the  spirit  of  pique, 
which  makes  some  men  marry  the  wrong 
woman  because  the  right  one  will  have 
none  of  them.  At  the  Chester-le-Street 
meeting  he  had  declared  himself  as  up- 
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holder  of  moral  persuasion,  while  in  his 
heart  he  pandered  to  those  who  knew 
only  of  physical  force  and  placed  their 
reliance  thereon.  He  had  come  from 
Durham  with  a  contingent  of  malcon- 
tents, and  was  now  returning  thither  on 
foot  in  company  with  the  local  leaders. 
These  were  intelligent  mechanics,  seek- 
ing clumsily  and  blindly  enough  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  good  of  their  fel- 
lows. At  their  heels  tramped  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  great  movement.  The 
assembly  was  a  subtle  foreshadowing 
of  things  to  come — of  Newport  and  the 
march  of  twenty  thousand  men,  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  of  strife  between 
brethren,  and  of  Justice  nonplussed  and 
hesitating. 

The  toil-worn  mihers  were  mostly 
silent,  their  dimly  enlightened  intellects 
uneasily  stirred  by  the  words  they  had 
lately  heard,  their  stubborn  hearts  full 
of  a  great  hope  with  a  minute  misgiving 
at  the  back  of  it.  With  this  dangerous 
material  Geoffrey  Horner  proposed  to 
play  his  game. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  raised. 

*'  Mates,"  it  cried  at  the  cross-roads, 
*'  let's  go  and  smash  Pleydell's  win- 
dows !" 

And  a  muttered  acquiescence  to  the 
proposal  swept  through  the  moving 
mass  like  a  sullen  breeze  through  reeds. 
The  desire  for  action  rustled  among 
these  men  of  few  words  and  mighty 
arms. 

Horner  hurriedly  consulted  his  col- 
leagues. Was  it  wise  to  attempt  to  ex- 
ert an  authority  which  was  merely  nom- 
inal ?  The  principles  of  Chartism  were 
at  this  time  to  keep  within  the  limits  of 
the  law,  and  yet  to  hint,  when  such  a 
course  was  safe,  that  stronger  measures 
lay  behind  mere  words.  Their  fatal 
habit  was  to  strike  softly.  In  peace  and 
war,  at  home  and  abroad,  there  is  but 
one  humane  and  safe  rule  :  Hesitate  to 
strike  ;  strike  hard. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  was  a  member  of 
that  Parliament  which  had  treated  the 
Charter  with  contempt.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority against  the  measures  it  embodied. 
In  addition  to  these  damning  facts  he 
was  a  large  colliery  owner  and  a  local 
Tory  of  some  renown.  An  ambitious 
man,  as  the  neighbours  said,  who  wished 
to  leave  his  son  a  peerage,  Sir  John 
Pleydell  was  known  to  be  a  cold  and 
calculating  speculator,  originally  a  so- 


licitor in  Newcastle,  pausing  to  help  no 
man  in  his  steady  career  of  self-ad- 
vancement. To  the  minds  of  the  rab- 
ble this  magnate  represented  the  tyranny 
against  which  their  protest  was  raised. 
Geoffrey  Horner  looked  on  him  as  a 
political  opponent  and  a  dangerous 
member  of  the  winning  party.  The 
blow  was  easy  to  strike.  Horner 
hesitated — at  the  cross-roads  of  other 
lives  than  his  own — and  held  his 
tongue. 

The  suggestion  of  the  unknown  hu- 
mourist in  the  crowd  commended  itself 
to  the  more  energetic  of  the  party,  who 
immediately  turned  toward  the  bye-road 
leading  to  Dene  Hall.  The  others,  the 
minority,  followed  as  minorities  do,  be- 
cause they  distrusted  themselves.  Some 
one  struck  up  a  song  with  words  lately 
published  in  ^he  Northern  Liberator y  and 
set  to  a  well-known  local  air. 

The  shooting  party  assembled  at  Dene 
Hall  was  still  at  the  dinner-table  as  the 
malcontents  entered  the  park,  and  the 
talk  of  coverts  and  guns  ceased  sud- 
denly at  the  sound  of  their  rough  voices. 
Sir  John  Pleydell,  a  young-looking  man 
still  despite  his  gray  hair  and  drawn, 
careworn  face,  looked  up  sharply.  He 
had  been  sitting  silently  fingering  the 
stem  of  his  wine-glass — a  habit  of  his 
when  the  ladies  quitted  the  room — and 
although  he  had  shot  as  well  as,  per- 
haps better  than  any  present,  had  taken 
but  little  part  in  the  conversation.  He 
had,  in  fact,  only  half  listened,  and 
when  a  rare  smile  passed  across  his 
gray  face,  it  invariably  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  some  sally  made  by  his  son,  Al- 
fred Pleydell — gay,  light-hearted,  d/bon- 
fiaire— at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  When 
Sir  John's  thoughtful  eyes  rested  on  his 
motherless  son  a  dull  and  suppressed 
light  gleamed  momentarily  beneath  his 
heavy  lids.  Superficial  observers  said 
that  John  Pleydell  was  an  ambitious 
man  ;  *'  not  for  himself,"  added  the 
few  who  saw  deeper. 

When  his  quick  mind  now  took  in  the 
import  of  the  sound  that  broke  the 
outer  silence  of  the  night  Sir  John's 
glance  sought  his  son's  face.  In  mo- 
ments of  alarm  the  glance  flies  to  where 
the  heart  is. 

••  What  is  that  ?"  said  Alfred  Pleydell, 
standing  up. 

••  The  Chartists,"  said  Sir  John. 

Alfred  looked  round.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier, though  the  ink  had  hardly  dried 
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upon  the  parchment  that  made  him  one 
— the  only  soldier  in  the  toom. 

'*  We  are  eleven  here/*  he  said,  "  and 
two  men  downstairs.  Some  of  you  fel- 
lows have  your  valets,  too — say  fifteen 
in  all.  We  cannot  stand  this,  you 
know." 

As  he  spoke  the  first  volley  of  stones 
crashed  through  the  windows,  and  the 
broken  glass  rattled  to  the  floor  behind 
the  shutters.  The  cries  of  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room  could  be  heard,  and 
all  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet.  With 
blazing  eyes  Alfred  Pleydell  ran  to  the 
door,  but  his  father  was  there  before 
him. 

•*  Not  you,**  said  the  elder  man,  quiet, 
but  a  little  paler  than  usual  ;  "  I  will 
go  and  speak  to  them.  They  will  not 
dare  to  touch  me.  They  are  probably 
running  away  by  this  time." 

••Then  we'll  run  after  *em  !**  an- 
swered Alfred,  with  a  line  spirit,  and 
something  in  his  attitude,  in  the  ring  of 
his  voice  awoke  that  demon  of  comba- 
tiveness  which  lies  dormant  in  men  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

*•  Come  on,  you  fellows  !*'  cried  the 
boy,  with  a  queer,  glad  laugh,  and  with- 
out knowing  that  he  did  it,  Sir  John 
stood  aside,  his  heart  warm  with  a  sud- 
den pride,  his  blood  stirred  by  some- 
thing that  had  not  moved  it  these  thirty 
years.  The  guests  crowded  out  of  the 
room,  old  men  who  should  have  known 
better,  laughing  as  they  threw  aside 
their  dinner  napkins.  What  a  strange 
thing  is  man,  peaceful  through  long 
years,  and  at  a  moment's  notice  a  mere 
fighting  devil. 

'*  Come  on  ;  we'll  teach  them  to 
break  windows  !"  repeated  Alfred  Pley- 
dell, running  to  the  stick-rack.  The 
rain  rattled  on  the  skylight  of  the  square 
hall,  and  the  wind  roared  down  the 
chimney.  Among  the  men  hastily  arm- 
ing themselves  with  heavy  sticks  and 
cramming  caps  upon  their  heads  were 
some  who  had  tasted  of  rheumatism, 
but  they  never  thought  of  an  over- 
coat. 

••  We'll  know  each  other  by  our  shirt- 
fronts,"  said  a  quiet  man,  who  was 
standing  on  a  chair  in  order  to  reach 
an  Indian  club  suspended  on  the  wall. 

Alfred  was  at  the  door  leading 
through  to  the  servants'  quarters,  and 
his  summons  brought  several  men  from 
the  pantry  and  kitchens. 


"  Come  on  !"  he  cried.  **  Take  any- 
thing  you  can  find,  stick  or  poker — yes, 
and  those  old  guns,  use  'em  like  a 
club.  Hit  very  hard  and  very  often. 
We'll  charge  the  devils.  There's  noth- 
ing like  a  charge.     Come  on  !" 

And  he  was  already  out  of  the  door 
with  a  dozen  at  his  heels. 

The  change  from  the  lighted  rooms 
to  the  outer  darkness  made  them  pause 
a  moment,  during  which  time  the  de- 
fenders had  leisure  to  group  tliemselves 
around  Alfred  Pleydell.  A  hoarse 
shout,  which  indeed  drowned  Geoffrey 
Horner's  voice,  showed  where  the  as- 
sailants stood.  Horner  had  found  his 
tongue  after  the  first  volley  of  stones. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  Chartist  leaders 
and  wire-pullers  to  suggest  rather  than 
demonstrate  physical  force.  Enough 
had  been  done  to  call  attention  to  the 
Chester-le-Street  meeting,  and  give  it 
the  desired  prominence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation. 

"  Get  back  !  Go  to  your  homes  !" 
he  was  shouting,  with  upraised  arms, 
when  the  hoarse  shouts  of  his  adherents 
and  the  flood  of  light  from  the  opened 
door  made  him  turn  hastily.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  saw  the  meaning  of  this  devel- 
opment, but  it  was  too  late. 

With  a  cheer  Alfred  Pleydell.  little 
more  than  a  boy,  led  the  charge,  and, 
seeing  Horner  in  front,  ran  at  him 
with  upraised  stick.  Horner  half  ward- 
ed the  blow,  which  came  whistling 
down  his  own  stick  and  paralysed  his 
thumb.  He  returned  the  stroke  with  a 
sudden  fury,  striking  Pleydell  full  on 
the  head.  Then,  because  he  had  a 
young  wife  and  child  at  home,  he  pushed 
his  way  through  the  struggling  crowd 
and  ran  away  in  the  darkness.  As  he 
ran  he  could  hear  his  late  adherents 
dispersing  in  all  directions,  like  sheep 
before  a  dog.  He  heard  a  voice  call- 
ing : 

"Alfred  !     Alfred  !" 

And  Horner,  who  an  hour — nay,  ten 
minutes — earlier  had  had  no  thought  of 
violence,  ran  his  fastest  along  the  road 
by  which  he  had  lately  come.  His 
heart  was  as  water  within  his  breast, 
and  his  staring  eyes  played  their  part 
mechanically.  He  did  not  fall,  but  he 
saw  nothing,  and  had  no  notion  whither 
he  was  running. 

Alfred  Pleydell  lay  quite  still  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  his  father's  house. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ANOTHER    REAPS. 


•*  Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  in  doubt." 

During  the  course  of  a  harum-scarum 
youth  in  the  city  of  Dublin  certain  per- 
sons had  been  known  to  predict  that 
Mr.  Frederick  Conyngham  had  a  future 
before  him.  Mostly  pleasant-spoken 
Irish  persons,  these,  who  had  the  racial 
habit  of  saying  that  which  is  likely  to 
be  welcome.  Many  of  them  added, 
**The  young  divil/'  under  their  breath, 
in  a  pious  hope  of  thereby  cleansing 
their  souls  from  guilt. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  idle,  and  what  is 
worse,  I  know  I'm  a  fool  !"  said  Fred 
himself  to  his  tutor,  when  that  gentle- 
man, with  a  toleration  which  was  unde- 
served, took  him  severely  to  task  before 
sending  him  up  for  the  Bar  examina- 
tion. The  tutor  said  nothing,  but  he 
suspected  that  this,  his  wildest  pupil, 
was  no  fool.  Truth  to  tell,  Frederick 
Conyngham  had  devoted  little  thought 
to  the  matter  of  which  he  spoke — name- 
ly, himself,  and  was  perhaps  none  the 
worse  for  that.  A  young  man  who 
thinks  too  often  usually  falls  into  the 
error  of  also  thinking  too  much  of  him- 
self. 

The  examination  was,  however,  safely 
passed,  and  in  due  course  Frederick 
was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  where  a 
Queen's  Council,  with  an  accent  like 
rich  wine,  told  him  that  he  was  now  a 
gintelman,  and  entitled  so  to  call  him- 
self. 

All  these  events  were  left  behind, 
and  Conyngham,  sitting  alone  in  his 
rooms  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  three 
days  after  the  breaking  of  Sir  John 
Pleydell's  windows,  was  engaged  in 
realising  that  the  predicted  future  was 
still  in  every  sense  before  him,  and  in 
no  wise  nearer  than  it  had  been  in  his 
mother's  lifetime. 

This  realisation  of  an  unpleasant  fact 
appeared  in  no  way  to  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity, for  as  he  knocked  his  pipe  against 
the  bars  of  the  fire  he  murmured  a 
popular  air  in  a  careless  voice.  The 
firelight  showed  his  face  to  be  pleasant 
enough,  in  a  way  that  left  the  land  of 
his  birth  undoubted.  Blue  eyes,  quick 
and  kind,  a  square  chin,  closely  curling 
hair,  and  square  shoulders  bespoke  an 
Irishman.  Something,  however,  in  the 
cut   of   his   lips — something  close   and 


firm — suggested  an  admixture  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood.  The  man  looked  as  if  he 
might  have  had  an  English  mother.  It 
was,  perhaps,  this  formation  of  the 
mouth  that  had  led  those  pleasant-spoken 
persons  to  name  to  his  relatives  their 
conviction  that  Conyngham  had  a  fu- 
ture before  him.  The  best  liars  are 
those  who  base  their  fancy  upon  fact. 
They  knew  that  the  thoroughbred  Irish- 
man has  usually  a  cheerful  enough  life 
before  him,  but  not  that  which  is  vague- 
ly called  a  future.  Fred  Conyngham 
looked  like  a  man  who  could  hold  to 
his  purpose,  but  at  this  moment  he  also 
had  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  not 
possessing  one  to  hold  to. 

He  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
and  held  the  hot  brier  bowl  against  the 
ear  of  a  sleeping  fox-terrier,  which  ani- 
mal growled,  without  moving,  in  a  man- 
ner that  suggested  its  possession  of  a 
sense  of  humour,  and  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  harmless  practical  joke. 

A  moment  later  the  dog  sat  up  and 
listened  with  an  interest  that  gradually 
increased,  until  the  door  opened  and 
Geoffrey  Horner  came  into  the  room. 

**  Faith,  it's  Horner,"  said  Conyng- 
ham.    **  Where  are  you  from  ?" 

**The  North." 

**  Ah  !  sit  down.  What  have  you 
been  doing  up  there  ?  tub-thumping  ?" 

Horner  came  forward  and  sat  down 
in  the  chair  indicated.  He  looked  five 
years  older  than  when  he  had  last  been 
there.  Conyngham  glanced  at  his 
friend,  who  was  staring  into  the  fire. 

**  Edith  all  right?**  he  asked  care- 
lessly. 

**  Yes." 

"And— the  little  chap  ?" 

"Yes." 

Conyngham  glanced  at  his  companion 
again.  Horner*s  eyes  had  the  hard 
look  that  comes  from  hopelessness  ;  his 
lips  were  dry  and  white.  He  wore  the 
air  of  one  whose  stake  in  the  game  of 
life  was  heavy,  who  played  that  game 
nervously.  For  this  was  an  ambitious 
man,  with  wife  and  child  whom  he 
loved.  Conyngham 's  attitude  toward 
Fate  was  in  strong  contrast.  He  held 
his  head  up  and  faced  the  world  with- 
out encumbrance,  without  a  settled  am- 
bition, without  any  sense  of  responsi- 
bility at  all.  The  sharp-eyed  dog  on 
the  hearth-rug  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  moment  before  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  had  been  one  of  ease 
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and  comfortable  assurance — an  atmos- 
phere that  some  men,  without  any  war- 
rant or  the  justification  of  any  personal 
success  or  distinction,  seem  to  carry 
with  them  through  hfe.  Smce  Horner 
had  crossed  the  threshold  the  ceaseless 
hum  of  life  in  the  streets  seemed  to  be 
nearer,  the  sound  of  it  louder  in  the 
room  ;  the  restlessness  of  that  great 
strife  stirred  the  air.  The  fox-terrier 
laid  himself  on  the  hearth-rug  again, 
but  instead  of  sleeping  watched  his  two 
human  companions. 

Conyngham  filled  his  pipe.  He 
turned  to  the  table  where  the  match- 
box stood  at  his  elbow,  took  it  up,  rat- 
tled it,  and  laid  it  down.  He  pressed 
the  tobacco  hard  with  his  thumb,  and, 
turning  to  Horner,  said  sharply  : 

-What  is  it?'* 
I  don't  know  yet — ruin,  I  think." 
Nonsense,  man,"  said  Conyngham 
cheerily  ;  **  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  world — at  least,  the  jolliest  fellows 
I  know  are  bankrupts  or  no  better. 
Look  at  me — never  a  brief  ;  literary  con- 
tributions returned  with  thanks  ;  bal- 
ance at  the  bank,  seventeen  pounds  ten 
shillings ;  balance  in  hand,  none  ; 
debts,  the  Lord  only  knows  !  Look  at 
me.    Tm  happy  enough.'* 

••  Yes  ;  you're  a  lonely  devil." 

Conyngham  looked  at  his  friend  with 
inquiry  in  his  gay  eyes. 

•*  M-m  !  perhaps  so.  I  live  alone,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  But  as  for 
being  lonely — no,  hang  it  !  I  have 
plenty  of  friends,  especially  at  dividend 
times." 

"  You  have  nobody  depending  on 
you,"  said  Horner,  with  the  irritability 
of  sorrow. 

"  Because  nobody  is  such  a  fool.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  nobody  to  care 
a  twopenny  curse  what  becomes  of  me. 
Same  thing,  you  see,  in  the  end.  Come, 
man,  cheer  up.  Tell  me  what  is  wrong. 
Seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings  is  not 
exactly  wealth,  but  if  you  want  it,  you 
know  it  is  there.     Eh  ?" 

•'I  do  not  want  it,  thanks,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Seventeen  hundred  would 
be  no  good  to  me." 

He  paused,  biting  his  under  lip  and 
staring  with  hard  eyes  into  the  fire. 

"  Read  that,"  he  said  at  length,  and 
handed  Conyngham  a  cutting  from  a 
daily  newspaper. 

The  younger  man  read  without  ap- 
parent interest  an  account  of  the  Ches- 


ter-le-Street  meeting,  and  the  subse- 
quent attack  on  Sir  John  Pleydell's 
house. 

•'  Yes,"  he  commented;  "  the  usual 
thing.  Brave  words  followed  by  a  cow- 
ardly deed.  What  in  the  name  of  for- 
tune you  were  doing  in  that  gal^re^  you 
yourself  know  best.  If  these  are  poli- 
tics, Horner,  I  say  drop  them.  Politics 
are  a  stick,  clean  enough  at  the  top, 
but  you've  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end. 
Young  Pleydell  was  hurt,  I  see — '  seri- 
ously, it  is  feared.'  " 

"  Yes  !"  said  Horner  significantly, 
and  his  companion,  after  a  quick  look 
of  surprise,  read  the  slip  of  paper  care- 
fully a  second  time. 

Then  he  looked  up  and  met  Horner's 
eyes. 

"  Gad  !"  Jie  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper. 

Horner  said  nothing.  The  dog  moved 
restlessly,  and  for  a  moment  the  whole 
world — that  sleepless  world  of  the 
streets — seemed  to  hold  its  breath. 

"  And  if  he  dies  ?"  said  Conyngham 
at  length. 

"  Exactly  so,"  answered  the  other, 
with  a  laugh  of  scaffold  mirth. 

Conyngham  turned  in  his  chair,  and 
sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his 
face  resting  on  his  closed  fists,  staring 
at  the  worn  old  hearth-rug.  Thus  they 
remained  for  some  minutes. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about?" 
asked  Horner  at  length. 

"  Nothing  ;  got  nothing  to  think 
with,  you  know  that,  Geoffrey.  Wish 
I  had  ;  never  wanted  it  as  I  do  at  this 
moment.  I'm  no  good,  you  know  that. 
You  must  go  to  some  one  with  brains, 
some  clever  devil." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  took  up 
the  paper  again,  reading  the  paragraph 
slowly  and  carefully.  Horner  looked 
at  him  with  a  breathless  hunger  in  his 
eyes.  At  some  moments  it  is  a  crime 
to  think,  for  we  never  know  but  that 
thought  may  be  transmitted  without  so 
much  as  a  whisper. 

"  The  miners  were  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  from  London,"  Conyngham 
read  aloud,  *'  a  barrister,  it  is  supposed, 
whose  speech  was  a  feature  at  the  Ches- 
ter-le-Street  meeting.  This  gentleman's 
name  is  quite  unknown,  nor  has  his 
whereabouts  yet  been  discovered.  His 
sudden  disappearance  lends  likelihood 
to  the  report  that  this  unknown  agitator 
actually  struck  the  blow  which  injured 
Mr.  Alfred  Pleydell.     Every  exertion  is 
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being  put  forth  by  the  authorities  to 
trace  the  man,  who  is  possibly  a  felon 
and  certainly  a  coward." 

Conyngham  laid  aside  the  paper  and 
again  looked  at  Horner,  who  did  not 
meet  his  glance  nor  ask  of  what  he  was 
thinking.  Horner,  indeed,  had  his  own 
thoughts,  perhaps  of  the  fireside — mod- 
est enough,  but  happy  as  love  and 
health  could  make  it,  upon  which  his 
own  ambition  had  brought  down  the 
ruins  of  a  hundred  castles  in  the  air — 
thoughts  he  scarce  could  face,  and  yet 
had  no  power  to  drive  away,  of  the 
young  wife  whose  world  was  that  same 
fireside  ;  of  the  child,  perhaps,  whose 
coming  had  opened  for  a  time  the  door 
of  Paradise. 

Conyngham  broke  in  upon  these  medi- 
tations with  a  laugh. 

'•  I  have  it  !*'  he  cried.  **  It's  as  sim- 
ple as  the  alphabet.  This  paper  says  it 
was  a  barrister,  a  man  from  London,  a 
malcontent,  a  felon — a  coward.  Dam- 
my,  Geoff,  that's  me." 

He  leapt  to  his  feet.  **  Get  out  of  the 
way,  Jim  !"  he  cried  to  the  dog,  push- 
ing the  animal  aside  and  standing  on 
the  hearth-rug. 

*•  Listen  to  this,"  he  went  on.  **  This 
thing,  like  the  others,  will  blow  over. 
It  will  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  Another 
meeting  will  be  held,  say,  in  South 
Wales,  more  windows  will  be  broken, 
another  young  man's  head  cracked,  and 
Chester-le-Street  (God-forsaken  place ; 
never  heard  of  it)  will  be  forgot- 
ten." 

Horner  sat  looking  at  the  young  Irish- 
man with  hollow  eyes,  his  lips  twitch- 
ing, his  fingers  interlocked.  There  is 
nothing  makes  so  complete  a  coward  of 
a  man  as  a  woman's  love.  Conyngham 
laughed  as  the  notion  unfolded  itself  in 
his  mind.  He  might,  as  he  himself  had 
said,  be  of  no  great  brain  power,  but 
he  was,  at  all  events,  a  man,  and  a  brave 
one.  He  stood  a  full  six  foot,  and 
looked  down  at  his  companion,  who  sat 
white-faced  and  shrinking. 

"It  is  quite  easy,"  he  said,  "  for  me 
to  disappear  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
arouse  suspicion.  I  have  nothing  to 
keep  me  here.  My  briefs  .  .  .  well, 
the  Solicitor- General  can  have  *em  !  I 
have  no  ties — nothing  to  keep  me  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  When  young 
Pleydell  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  a  few 
more  windows  have  been  broken,  and 
nine  days  have  elapsed,  the  wonder  will 


give  place  to  another,  and  I  can  return 
to  my  .  .   .   practice." 

"  I  couldn't  let  you  do  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  said  Conyng- 
ham, with  the  quickness  of  his  race  to 
spy  out  his  neighbour's  vulnerable  point. 
"  For  the  sake  of  Edith  and  the  little 
devil." 

Horner  sat  silent,  and  after  a  moment 
Conyngham  went  on. 

"  All  we  want  to  do  is  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  you  now,  to  put  them  on  a 
false  scent,  for  they  must  have  one  of 
some  sort.  When  they  find  that  they 
cannot  catch  me  they  will  forget  all 
about  it." 

Horner  shuffled  in  his  seat.  This  was 
nothing  but  detection  of  the  thoughts 
that  had  passed  through  his  own  mind. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  done,"  went  on 
the  Irishman.  "  A  paragraph  here  and 
there  in  some  of  the  newspapers  ;  a  few 
incriminating  papers  left  in  these  rooms, 
which  are  certain  to  be  searched.  I 
have  a  bad  name — an  Irish  dog  goes 
about  the  world  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck.  If  I  am  caught,  it  will  not  be  for 
some  time,  and  then  I  can  get  out  of  it 
somehow — an  alibi  or  something.  I'll 
get  a  brief,  at  all  events.  By  that  time 
the  scent  will  be  lost,  and  it  will  be  all 
right.  Come,  Geoff,  cheer  up  !  A 
man  of  your  sort  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
by  a  mischance  like  this." 

He  stood  with  his  legs  apart,  his 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  a 
gay  laugh  on  his  lips,  and  much  discern- 
ment in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  d— n  Edith  !"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  seeing  that  his  efforts  met  with 
no  response.  "  D — n  that  child  !  You 
used  to  have  some  pluck,  Horner." 

Horner  shook  his  head  and  made  no 
answer,  but  his  very  silence  was  a  point 
gained.  He  no  longer  protested  nor 
raised  any  objection  to  his  companion's 
harebrained  scheme.  The  thing  was 
feasible,  and  he  knew  it. 

Conyngham  went  on  to  set  forth  his 
plans,  which,  with  characteristic  rapidity 
of  thought,  he  evolved  as  he  spoke. 

"  Above  all,"  he  said,  "  we  must  be 
prompt.  I  must  disappear  to-night ; 
the  paragraphs  must  be  in  to-morrow's 
papers.  I  think  I'll  go  to  Spain.  The 
Carlists  seem  to  be  making  things  lively 
there.  You  know.  Homer,  I  was  never 
meant  for  a  wig  and  gown  ;  there's  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  shall  have  a  splendid 
time  of  it  out  there. 
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He  stopped,  meeting  a  queer  look  in 
Homer's  eyes,  who  sat  leaning  forward 
and  searching  his  face  with  jealous 
glance. 

'*  I  was  wondering,**  said  the  other, 
with  a  pale  smile,  '*  if  you  were  ever  in 
love  with  Edith." 

'•  No,  my  good  soul,  I  was  not,"  an- 
swered Conyngham,  with  perfect  care- 
lessness ;  **  though  I  knew  her  long  be- 
fore you  did." 

He  paused,  and  a  quick  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  some  men 
are  seen  at  their  worst  in  adversity.  He 
was  ready  enough  to  find  excuses  for 
Horner,  for  men  are  strange  in  the  gift 
of  their  friendship,  often  giving  it  where 
they  know  it  is  but  ill-deserved. 

He  rattled  on  with  unbroken  gaiety, 
unfolding  plans  which  in  their  perfec- 
tion of  detail  suggested  a  previous  ex- 
perience in  outrunning  the  constable. 

While  they  were  still  talking  a  mutual 
friend  came  in,  a  quick-spoken  man,  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  known  as  a  jour- 
nalist of  ability.  They  talked  of  indif- 
ferent topics  for  some  time.  Then  the 
newcomer  said  jerkily  : 

"  Heard  the  news?*' 

•'  No,**  answered  Conyngham. 

•'  Alfred  Pleydell,  young  fellow  who 
resisted  the  Chartist  rioters  in  Durham, 
died  yesterday  morning." 

Frederick  Conyngham  had  placed 
himself  in  front  of  Horner,  who  was 
still  seated  in  the  low  chair  by  the 
fire.  He  found  Horner's  toe  with  his 
heel. 

••  Is  that  so  ?**  he  said  gravel  v.  "  Then 
Fmoff." 

••  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
journalist,  with  a  quick  look  ;  the  man 
had  the  manner  of  a  ferret% 

••  Nothing,  only  I'm  off  ;  that's  all, 
old  man.  And  I  cannot  ask  you  to  stay 
this  evening,  you  understand,  because 
I  have  to  pack.** 

He  turned  slowly  on  Horner,  who  had 
recovered  himself,  but  still  had  his  hand 
over  his  face. 

"  Got  any  money,  Geoff  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  twenty  pounds,  if  you 
want  it,"  answered  the  other,  in  a 
strangely  hoarse  voice. 

"I  do  want  it— badly. " 

The  journalist  had  taken  up  his  hat 
and  stick.  He  moved  slowly  toward 
the  door,  and  there  pausing  saw  Horner 
pass  the  bank-notes  to  Conyngham. 

"You   had  better  go,  too,"  said  the 


Irishman.  **  You  two  are  going  in  the 
same  direction,  I  know." 

Horner  rose,  and,  half  laughing,  Co- 
nyngham pushed  him  toward  the  door. 

"See  him  home,  Blake,"  he  said. 
"  Old  Horner, has  the  blues  to-night." 

CHAPTER   III. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA. 

**  No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny." 

"  What  are  we  waiting  for  ?  why,  two 
more  passengers,  grand  ladies,  as  they 
tell  me,  and  the  captain  has  gone  ashore 
to  fetch  them,"  the  first  mate  of  the 
Granville  barque  of  London  made  an- 
swer to  Frederick  Conyhgham,  and  he 
breathed  on  his  fingers  as  he  spoke,  for 
the  northwest  wind  was  blowing  across 
the  plains  of  the  Medoc,  and  the  sun 
had  just  set  behind  the  smoke  of  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  Granville  was  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  Garonne  River,  hav- 
ing safely  discharged  her  deck  cargo 
of  empty  claret  casks  and  landed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  passengers.  There  are 
few  colder  spots  on  the  Continent  than 
the  sunny  town  of  Bordeaux  when  the 
west  wind  blows  from  Atlantic  wastes 
in  winter  time.  A  fine  powder  of  snow 
scudded  across  the  flat  land,  which  pre- 
sented a  bleak,  brown  face  patched  here 
and  there  with  white.  There  were  two 
more  passengers  on  board  the  Granville 
crouching  in  the  cabin,  two  French 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  passage  from 
London  to  Algeciras,  in  Spain,  on  their 
way  to  Algiers. 

Conyngham,  with  characteristic  good- 
nature, had  made  himself  so  entirely  at 
home  on  board  the  Mediterranean 
trader,  that  his  presence  was  equally 
welcome  in  the  forecastle  and  the  cap- 
tain's cabin.  Even  the  first  mate,  his 
present  interlocutor,  a  grim  man  given 
to  muttered  abuse  of  his  calling,  and  a 
pious  pessimism  in  respect  to  human 
nature,  gradually  thawed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  so  cheerful  an  acceptance  of 
heavy  weather  and  a  clumsy  deck-cargo. 

"They  will  be  less  trouble  than 
the  empty  casks,  at  all  events,"  said 
Conyngham,  "  because  they  will  keep 
below." 

The  sailor  shook  his  head  foreboding- 
ly, and  took  an  heroic  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  One's  as  capable  of  carrying  mis- 
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chief  as  the  other,"  he  muttered,  in  the 
bigoted  voice  of  a  married  teetotaler. 

The  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  this 
mariner's  spirit  was  ever  uneasy  and 
restless  till  the  anchor  was  on  deck  and 
the  hawser  stowed. 

**  There's  a  boat  leaving  the  quay 
now,"  he  added.  **  Seems  she's  lum- 
bered up  forrard  wi*  women's  hamper." 

And,  indeed,  the  black  form  of  a  skiff 
so  laden  could  be  seen  approaching 
through  the' driving  snow  and  gloom. 
The  mate  called  to  the  steward  to  come 
on  deck,  and  this  bearded  servitor  of 
dames  emerged  from  the  galley  with 
up-rolled  sleeves  and  a  fine  contempt 
for  cold  winds.  A  boy  went  forward 
with  a  coil  of  rope  on  his  arm,  for  the 
tide  was  running  hard,  and  the  Garonne 
is  no  ladies'  pleasure  stream.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  board  a  ship  in  mid-cur- 
rent when  tide  and  wind  are  at  variance 
and  the  fingers  so  cold  that  a  rope  slips 
through  them  like  a  log-line.  The 
GramnlU^  having  still  on  board  her 
cargo  of  coal  for  Algeciras,  lay  low  in 
the  water,  with  both  her  anchors  out, 
and  the  tide  singing  round  her  old-fash- 
ioned hempen  hawsers. 

"  Now  see  ye  throw  a  clear  rope," 
shouted  the  mate  to  the  bay,  who  had 
gone  forward.  The  proximity  of  the 
land  and  the  approach  of  women — a 
biU  noire  no  less  dreaded — seemed  to 
flurry  the  brined  spirit  of  the  Granville  s 
mate. 

Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  the  end 
of  a  rope,  not  judged  clear,  would  inevi- 
tably be  applied  to  his  own  person, 
shook  the  nerve  of  the  boy  on  the  fore- 
castle; perhaps  his  hands  were  cold  and 
his  faculties  benumbed.  He  cast  a  line 
which  seemed  to  promise  well  at  first. 
Two  coils  of  it  unfolded  themselves 
gradually  against  the  gray  sky,  and 
then  confusion  took  the  others  for  her- 
self. A  British  oath  from  the  deck  of 
the  ship  went  out  to  meet  a  fine  French 
explosion  of  profanity  from  the  boat, 
both  forestalling  the  splash  of  the  tan- 
gled rope  into  the  water  under  the  bows 
of  the  ship,  and  a  full  ten  yards  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  man  who  stood,  boat- 
hook  in  hand,  ready  to  catch  it.  There 
were  two  ladies  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 
muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  and  betokening 
by  their  attitude  the  hopeless  despair 
and  misery  which  seize  the  Southern 
fair  the  moment  they  embark  in  so  much 
as  a  ferry-boat.     The  forepart   of   the 


heavy  craft  was  piled  up  with  trunks 
and  other  impedimenta  of  a  feminine 
incongruity.  A  single  boatman  had 
rowed  the  boat  from  the  shore,  guiding 
it  into  mid-stream,  and  there  describing 
a  circle  calculated  to  ensure  a  gentle 
approach  on  the  lee  side.  This  man, 
having  laid  aside  his  oars,  now  stood, 
boat-hook  in  hand,  awaiting  the  inevi- 
table crash.  The  offending  boy  in  the 
tows  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  haul 
in  his  misguided  rope,  but  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  a  second  cast  was  un- 
worthy of  consideration.  The  mate 
muttered  such  a  string  of  foreboding 
expletives  as  augured  ill  for  the  delin- 
quent. The  boatman  was  preparing  to 
hold  on  and  fend  off  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. A  sudden  gust  of  wind  gave  the 
boat  a  sharp  buffet,  just  as  the  man 
grappled  the  mizzen-chains  ;  he  over- 
balanced himself,  fell  and  recovered 
himself,  but  only  to  be  jerked  backward 
into  the  water  by  the  boat-hook,  which 
struck  him  in  the  chest. 

**--!  moi  f  cried  the  man,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  muddy  water.  He  rose 
to  the  surface  under  the  ship's  quarter, 
and  the  mate,  quick  as  lightning, 
dumped  the  whole  coil  of  the  slack  of 
the  main  sheet  on  to  the  top  of  him. 
In  a  moment  he  was  at  the  level  of  the 
rail,  the  mate  and  the  steward  hauling 
steadily  on  the  rope,  to  which  he  clung 
with  the  tenacity  and  somewhat  the  at- 
titude of  a  monkey.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  splash  made  the  rescuers  turn 
in  time  to  see  Conyngham,  whose  coat 
lay  thrown  on  the  deck  behind  them, 
rise  to  the  surface  ten  yards  astern  of 
the  Granville^  and  strike  out  toward 
the  boat  now  almost  disappearing  in 
the  gloom  of  the  night. 

The  water,  which  had  flowed  through 
the  sunniest  of  the  sunny  plains  of 
France,  was  surprisingly  warm,  and 
Conyngham,  soon  recovering  from  the 
shock  of  his  dive,  settled  into  a  quick 
side-stroke.  The  boat  was  close  in 
front  of  him,  and  in  the  semi-darkness 
he  could  see  one  of  the  women  rise 
from  her  seat  and  make  her  way  for- 
ward, while  her  companion  crouched 
lower  and  gave  voice  to  her  dismay  in 
a  series  of  wails  and  groans.  The  more 
intrepid  lady  was  engaged  in  lifting  one 
of  the  heavy  oars,  when  Conyngham 
called  out  in  French  : 

"  Courage,  mesdames  !  I  will  be  with 
vou  in  a  moment." 
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Both  turned,  and  the  pallor  of  their 
faces  shone  whitely  through  the  gloom. 
Neither  spoke,  and  in  a  few  strokes 
Conyngham  came  alongside.  He  clutch- 
ed the  gunwale  with  his  right  hand 
and  drew  himself  breast-high. 

•*  If  these  ladies,**  he  said,  **  will 
kindly  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
boat,  I  shall  be  able  to  climb  in  without 
danger  of  upsetting." 

*'  If  mamma  inclines  that  way,  I  think 
it  will  be  sufficient,"  answered  the  muf- 
fled form,  which  had  made  its  way  for- 
ward. The  voice  was  clear  and  low, 
remarkably  self-possessed,  and  not  with- 
out a  suggestion  that  its  possessor  bore 
a  grudge  against  some  person  present. 

"  Perhaps  mademoiselle  is  right,'*  said 
Conyngham  with  becoming  gravity, 
and  the  lady  in  the  stern  obeyed  her 
daughter's  suggestion  with  the  result 
anticipated.  Indeed,  the  boat  heeled 
over  with  so  much  good  will,  that 
Conyngham  was  lifted  right  out  of  the 
water.  He  clambered  on  board,  and 
immediately  began  shivering,  for  the 
wind  cut  like  a  knife. 

The  younger  lady  made  her  way  cau- 
tiously back  to  the  seat  which  she  had 
recently  quitted,  and  began  at  once  to 
speak  very  severely  to  her  mother. 
This  stout  and  emotional  person  was 
swaying  backward  and  forward,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  wailing  and  groan- 
ing called  in  Spanish  upon  several  se- 
lected saints  to  assist  her.  At  times, 
and  apparently  by  way  of  a  change, 
she  appealed  to  yet  higher  powers  to  re- 
ceive her  soul. 

••  My  mother,"  said  the  young  lady 
to  Conyngham,  who  had  already  got 
the  oars  out,  "  has  the  heart  of  a  rabbit 
— but  yes,  of  a  very  young  rabbit  !*' 

'*  Madame  may  rest  assured  that  there 
is  no  danger,*'  said  Conyngham. 

'*  Monsieur  is  an  Englishman  ?** 

**  Yes;  and  a  very  cold  one  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  madame  could  restrain  her 
religious  enthusiasm  so  much  as  to  sit 
still  we  should  make  better  progress." 

He  spoke  rather  curtly,  as  if  refusing 
to  admit  the  advisability  of  manning 
the  boat  with  a  crew  of  black-letter 
saints.  The  manner  in  which  the  boat 
leapt  forward  under  each  stroke  of  the 
oars  testified  to  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
and  madame  presently  subsided  into 
whispers  of  thankfulness,  having  rea- 
son, it  would  seem,  to  be  content  with 
mere  earthly  aid  in  lieu  of  that  heaven- 


ly intervention  which  ladies  of  her  spe- 
cies summon  at  every  turn  of  life. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  said  the 
younger  woman  presently,  in  a  voice 
and  manner  suggestive  of  an  energy 
unusual  to  her  countrywomen.  She 
spoke  in  French,  but  with  an  accent 
somewhat  round  and  full,  like  an  Eng- 
lish accent,  and  Conyngham  divined 
that  she  was  Spanish.  He  thought  also 
that  under  their  outer  wraps  the  ladies 
wore  the  mantilla,  and  had  that  grace- 
ful carriage  of  the  head  which  is  only 
seen  in  the  Peninsular. 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,  but  I  am 
making  good  progress  now.  Can  you 
see  the  ship  ?** 

She  rose  and  stood  peering  into  the 
darkness  ahead,  a  graceful,  swaying 
figure.  A  faint  set  nt,  as  of  some  flower, 
was  wafted  on  the  keen  wind  to  Co- 
nyngham, who  had  already  decided,  with 
characteristic  haste,  that  this  young  per- 
son was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  intrepid. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered;  "  it  is  quite 
clear.  They  are  also  showing  lights  to 
guide  us.*' 

She  stood  looking  apparently  over 
his  head  toward  the  GranvilU^  but  when 
she  spoke,  it  would  seem  that  her 
thoughts  had  not  been  fixed  on  that 
vessel. 

"  Is  monsieur  a  sailor  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No  ;  but  I  fortunately  have  a  little 
knowledge  of  such  matters — fortunate 
since  I  have  been  able  to  turn  it  to  the 
use  of  these  ladies." 

"  But  you  are  travelling  in  the  *  Gran- 
ville.' " 

"  Yes,  I  am  travelling  in  the  *  Gran- 
ville.' " 

Over  his  oars  Conyngham  looked 
hard  at  his  interlocutrice,  but  could 
make  out  nothing  of  her  features.  Her 
voice  interested  him,  however,  and  he 
wondered  whether  there  were  ever 
calms  on  the  coast  of  Spain  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

**  Our  sailors,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  in  Spain  are  brave,  but  they  are  very 
cautious.  I  think  none  of  them  would 
have  done  such  a  thing  as  you  have  just 
done  for  us.  We  were  in  danger.  I 
knew  it.     Was  it  not  so  ?" 

**  The  boat  might  have  drifted  against 
some  ship  at  anchor  and  have  upset  ; 
you  might  also  have  been  driven  out  to 
sea.     Thev  had  no  boat  on  board  the 
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**  Yes  ;  and  you  saved  us.  But  you 
English  are  of  a  great  courage.  And 
my  mother,  instead  of  thanking  you,  is 
offering  her  gratitude  to  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  ;  as  if  they 
had  done  it." 

**  I  am  no  relation  to  Zebedee/*  said 
Conyngham,  with  a  gay  laugh  ;  **  ma- 
dame  may  rest  assured  of  that." 

**  Julia  !**  said  the  elder  lady  severely, 
and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  emanate 
from  a  chest  as  deep  and  hollow  as  an 
octave  cask,  •*  I  shall  tell  Father  Con- 
cha, who  will  assuredly  reprove  you. 
The  saints  upon  whom  I  called  were 
fishermen,  and  therefore  the  more  capa- 
ble of  understanding  our  great  danger. 
As  for  monsieur,  he  knows  that  he  will 
always  be  in  my  prayers." 

**  Thank  you,  madame,"  said  Conyng- 
ham gravely. 

*'  And  at  a  fitter  time  I  hope  to  ten- 
der him  my  thanks." 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  the 
G ram'i//^  hsiiled  the  boat,  asking  whether 
all  were  well  and  Mr.  Conyngham 
on  board.  Being  reassured  on  this 
point,  the  mate  apparently  attended  to 
another  matter  requiring  his  attention, 
the  mingled  cries  and  expostulations  of 
the  cabin-boy  sufficiently  indicating  its 
nature. 

The  boat,  under  Conyngham *s  strong 
and  steady  strokes,  now  came  slowly 
and  without  mishap  alongside  the  great 
black  hull  of  the  vessel,  and  it  soon  be- 
came manifest  that,  although  all  danger 
was  past,  there  yet  remained  difficulty 
ahead  ;  for  when  the  boat  was  made  fast 
and  the  ladder  lowered,  the  elder  of  the 
two  ladies  firmly  and  emphatically  de- 
nied her  ability  to  make  its  ascent.  The 
French  boatman,  shivering  in  a  bor- 
rowed greatcoat,  and  with  a  vocifera- 
tion which  flavoured  the  air  with  cognac, 
added  his  entreaties  to  those  of  the 
mate  and  steward.  In  the  small  boat 
Conyngham,  in  French,  and  the  lady's 
daughter,  in  Spanish,  represented  that 
at  least  half  of  the  heavenly  host  hav- 
ing intervened  to  save  her  from  so  great 
a  peril  as  that  safely  passed  through, 
could    surely   accomplish    this    smaller 


feat  with  ease.  But  the  lady  still  hesi- 
tated, and  the  mate,  having  clambered 
down  into  the  boat,  grabbed  Conyng- 
ham's  arm  with  a  large  and  not  unkind- 
ly hand,  and  pushed  him  forcibly  toward 
the  ladder. 

**You  hadn't  no  business,  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham," he  said  gruffly,  "to  leave 
the  ship  like  that,  and  like  as  not  you've 
got  your  death  of  cold.  Just  you  get 
aboard  and  leave  these  women  to  me. 
You  get  to  your  bunk,  mister,  and 
stooard  '11  bring  you  something  hot." 

There  was  naught  but  obedience  in 
the  matter,  and  Conyngham  was  soon 
between  the  blankets,  alternately  shiv- 
ering and  burning  in  the  first  stages  of 
a  severe  chill. 

The  captain  having  come  on  board, 
the  Granville  presently  weighed  an- 
chor, and  on  the  bosom  of  an  ebbing 
tide  turned  her  blunt  prow  toward  the 
winter  sea.  The  waves  out  there  beat 
high,  and  before  the  lights  of  PauUac, 
then  a  mere  cluster  of  fishers'  huts,  had 
passed  away  astern,  the  good  ship  was 
lifting  her  bow  with  a  sense  of  anticipa- 
tion, while  her  great  wooden  beams  and 
knees  began  to  strain  and  creak. 

During  the  following  days,  while  the 
sense  of  spring  and  warmth  slowly  gave 
life  to  those  who  could  breathe  the  air 
on  deck,  Conyngham  lay  in  his  little 
cabin  and  heeded  nothing,  for  when  the 
fever  left  him  he  was  only  conscious  of 
a  great  lassitude,  and  scarce  could  raise 
himself  to  take  such  nourishment  as  the 
steward,  with  a  rough  but  kindly  skill, 
prepared  for  him. 

"  Why  the  deuce  I  ever  came,  why 
the  deuce  I  ever  went  overboard  after  a 
couple  of  senoras,  I  don't  know,"  he 
repeated  to  himself  during  the  long 
hours  of  that  long  watch  below. 

Why,  indeed  ?  except  that  youth  must 
needs  go  forth  into  the  world  and  play 
the  only  stake  it  owns  there.  Nor  is 
Frederick  Conyngham  the  first  who, 
having  no  knowledge  of  the  game  of 
life,  throws  all  upon  the  board  to  wait 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  die. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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Two  subjects  are  being  much  dis- 
cussed at  present  in  the  literary  world 
here.  The  first  is  the  question  whether 
publishers  should  put  their  stamp  upon 
books  issued  for  review.  Many  publish- 
ers do  not.  They  content  themselves 
with  the  insertion  of  a  slip.  Others 
write  upon  the  books  or  stamp  them, 
and  sometimes  in  a  very  disfiguring 
way.  It  is  contended  that  this  should 
no  longer  be  done  ;  that  if  a  paper  no- 
tices a  book  the  publisher  has  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  form  of  advertise- 
ment, and  that  he  should  be  content  to 
let  his  book  pass  unmutilated  into  the 
reviewer's  hands.  The  offending  pub- 
lishers reply  by  saying  that  they  find 
their  new  books  put  immediately  on  sale 
by  second-hand  boo!:sellers,  often  not 
cut,  and  that  this  injures  the  legitimate 
trade.  But  something  has  to  be  done 
with  these  books.  An  editor  must  have 
a  very  large  house  and  a  very  catholic 
taste  if  he  preserves  all  the  books  sent 
to  him  for  review.  Often,  also,  a  spe- 
cialist gets  several  copies  of  a  book  for 
different  papers.  I  remember  sending 
three  copies  of  one  book  for  different 
periodicals  controlled  by  me  to  one  re- 
viewer. The  reviewer  did  not  estimate 
highly  the  value  of  the  book,  and  sold 
all  the  three  copies.  The  publishers 
found  this  out  by  private  mark,  and 
complained  to  me.  The  incident  was 
annoying  to  them,  but  no  one  was  to 
blame.  I  think  the  result  will  be  that 
all  marks  will  be  given  over.  Publish- 
ers in  these  days  cannot  fight  the  press. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  worth  or 
worthlessness  of  reviews,  there  is  no 
author  who  does  not  look  eagerly  for 
them,  and  no  publisher  who  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  them.  A  systematic 
boycott  of  certain  publishers  might  not 
tell  at  the  beginning,  but  it  would  tell 
soon  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition. 

The  other  subject  is  more  important. 
It  relates  to  the  custody  and  return  of 
manuscripts.  The  multiplication  of 
magazines  has  not  reduced  the  number 
of  contributions  sent  to  each.  The 
number  has  been  perhaps  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  very  large.  It  is  a 
legal  question  not  yet  decided  here  how 
far  editors  are  responsible  for  the  care 
and  return  of  such  manuscripts  as  are 


found  unsuitable.  Consequently  many 
editors  are  putting  notices  in  their  papers 
that  they  will  not  return  manuscripts 
sent  without  previous  correspond- 
ence. As  a  rule,  however,  when  a 
stamped  envelope  is  enclosed,  an  en- 
deavour is  made  to  send  the  manuscript 
back  to  the  author.  The  point  is  wheth- 
er, in  cases  of  accidental  loss,  the  editor 
is  responsible,  whether  he  puts  in  a  no- 
tice or  not.  If  this  be  so,  the  editor's 
position  is  intolerable.  The  extreme 
carelessness  of  many  contributors  is  be- 
yond belief.  Many  have  a  practice  of 
sending  a  story  to  forty  or  fifty  periodi- 
cals in  turn.  Very  often  they  have  never 
seen  the  periodical  to  which  they  send 
their  contributions.  Of  course  they 
have  not  read  its  rules,  and  if  they  did, 
they  would  pay  no  attention.  In  many 
cases  they  do  not  know  its  name  accu- 
rately nor  the  address  of  the  office. 
They  are  content  with  putting  "  Lon- 
don" at  the  bottom,  with  some  approach 
to  the  name,  and  it  is  often  doubtful  for 
what  periodical  exactly  they  design  their 
favours.  A  further  exasperating  prac- 
tice is  that  they  frequently  do  not  write 
their  names  and  addresses  on  the  manu- 
script. They  send  a  letter  saying  that 
a  manuscript  is  coming.  In  a  few  days 
the  manuscript  arrives.  By  this  time 
the  overworked  editor  has  lost  the  let- 
ter, and  he  has  to  keep  the  manuscript 
until  he  receives  indignant  letters  about 
it.  Sometimes  inevitably  the  manu- 
script disappears.'  Again,  it  happens 
occasionally  that  a  manuscript  is  sent 
out  for  some  one  to  read  and  never  re- 
turned. What  adds  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  business  is  that  successful  periodi- 
cals hardly  depend  to  any  extent  nowa- 
days on  outside  contributions.  Both 
the  subjects  and  the  writers  of  all  im- 
portant articles  are  chosen  by  the  edi- 
tors, often  years  before.  It  is  unwise  to 
neglect  the  contribution-box,  for  some- 
thing may  be  occasionally  found  in  it, 
though  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  anything  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. But  writers  ought  to  keep  a 
copy  of  their  manuscript,  in  fact,  their 
chances  would  be  much  improved  if 
they  took  pains  to  imitate  Ibsen,  and  to 
write  over  their  matter  two  or  three 
times.     It   would    be   a   good    thing   if 
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some  case  of  this  sort  were  formally 
tried  oile  of  these  days,  so  that  we  might 
know  exactly  where  we  stand. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Shorter's  book 
on  Charlotte  Bronte  has  naturally  led 
to  a  certain  amount  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Shorter  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  historical  character  of  the  tra- 
ditions collected  by  Dr.  Wright  in  his 
racy  and  entertaining  work  entitled  The 
Bronti's  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Wright,  it  will 
be  remembered,  contended  that  these 
Irish  stories  were  told  by  Mr.  Bronte  to 
his  daughters,  and  that  they  were  par- 
tially the  groundwork  of  their  novels, 
particularly  of  Wuthering  Heights.  Mr. 
Nicholls,  Charlotte  Bronte's  husband, 
and  Miss  Nussey,  her  surviving  friend, 
both  disbelieve  the  stories,  and  they 
have  been  severely  criticised  by  a  writ- 
er in  the  Westminster  Review.  Dr. 
Wright's  reply  so  far  is  that  many  of 
the  traditions  were  familiar  to  him  from 
his  boyhood,  and  that  others  he  received 
from  the  neighbours.  He  claims  to  have 
given  tradition  simply  as  tradition, 
without  guaranteeing  it  as  history.  He 
read  an  interesting  paper  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bronte  Society  in  Brad- 
ford on  his  view  of  the  question.  The 
controversy  is  not  at  an  end,  and  further 
publications  may  be  expected.  The  con- 
tention of  the  Westminster  reviewer  is 
that  the  traditions  are  self-contradictory, 
and  therefore  valueless.  Admirers  of 
the  Brontes  will  watch  the  development 
with  much  interest. 

Mr.  Barrie,  since  his  return  from 
America,  has  not  been  doing  much  lit- 
erary work.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  dramatisation  of  The  Little  Minister ^ 
with  which  he  has  made  good  progress. 
He  did  not  at  first  intend  to  do  the 
work  himself,  but  has  now  taken  it  in 
hand,  and  it  may  be  expected  without 
very  long  delay. 

An  addition  to  the  literature  about 
Robert  Burns  may  be  expected  soon. 
It  will  be  genuinely  new,  and  will  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  poet's  life  and 
works.  More  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
state  at  present. 

A  new  development  in  publishing  is 
to  be  attempted  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pear- 
son, of  Pearson's  Weekly y  Pearson's  Afaga- 
zine^  and  other  publications.  The  idea 
is  to  publish  new  novels  at  two  shillings 
instead  of  six  shillings.  Whether  this 
will  be  successful  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen.     Does  it  follow  that  if  the  public 


buy,  say,  3000  copies  of  a  book  at  six 
shillings,  they  will  buy,  say,  10,000  at 
two  shillings  ?  Obviously  they  must  if 
the  scheme  is  to  be  successful.  If  they 
buy  40,000  at  six  shillings,  will  they  buy 
120,000  at  two  shillings?  And  even  if 
they  did,  would  the  author  and  publish- 
er be  in  an  equally  good  position  ?  I 
am  exceedingly  sceptical  on  the  whole 
subject.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  prospects  are  good.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  have  had  two-shil- 
ling novels  by  the  best  authors  for  many 
years,  and  that  the  sales  have  not  been 
remunerative.  In  fact,  the  wholesale 
booksellers  declare  that  nothing  does 
worse  than  the  yellow-backs.  It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  an  ordinary  six  shil- 
ling volume  at  two  shillings  can  yield  a 
very  small  profit.  If  it  is  well  got  up  it 
will  cost  a  shilling  to  print  and  bind, 
and  the  retailers  must  have  it  at  one 
third.  Out  of  this  threepence  must 
come  the  money  for  the  author,  the  ad- 
vertising, the  travelling,  the  publishing. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  a  new  book- 
buying  public  is  to  be  tapped,  and  the 
result  will  be  carefully  watched. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  has  been 
printing  a  correspondence  on  review- 
ing, and  various  authors  and  reviewers 
have  been  giving  their  experience.  The 
whole  does  not  seem  to  count  for  much. 
The  tax  put  upon  publishers  by  send- 
ing, say,  eighty  or  a  hundred  copies  of 
their  books  for  reviews  is  not  very  seri- 
ous, and  to  say  the  least  it  is  worth  pay- 
ing. Nobody  can  say  precisely  what 
are  the  effects  of  reviews  any  more  than 
they  can  say  what  is  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising. Wise  publishers  will  send  books 
for  review,  and  will  advertise,  and  hope 
for  the  best,  and  that  is  all  that  can 
safely  be  said. 

Ian  Maclaren,  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, has  been  so  busily  engaged  with 
the  affairs  of  his  congregation  that  he 
has  had  very  little  time  for  literary 
work.  He  has,  however,  two  religious 
volumes  on  the  stocks,  and  is  preparing 
the  materials  for  another  volume  of 
stories  in  a  somewhat  new  vein. 

I  understand  that  some  sensation  is 
likely  to  be  caused  by  Mr.  Crockett's 
new  book.  Lad* s  Love.  The  writer  bold- 
ly flings  down  the  glove  to  his  critics, 
and  the  new  work  is  likely  to  provoke 
considerable  discussion. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Henley's  edi- 
tion of  Byron  has  been  published  and 
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▼cry  favourably  reviewed.  Mr.  Henley 
has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject, 
and  his  notes  are  written  with  great  lit- 
erary skill.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  circulation  has  been  very  large  ;  in 
fact,  I  disbelieve  altogether  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Byron  boom.  Mr.  Murray  is 
busy  getting  things  ready  for  his  edi- 
tion, which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  final 
one.  The  executors  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron  have  combined  to  forbid  the  pub- 
lication of  all  copyright  matter.  The 
time,  however,  is  drawing  near  when 
certain  documents  will  become  available 
which  reveal  the  secret,  whatever  it  is, 
of  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron 
and  his  wife.  It  is  known  that  Lady 
Byron  left  her  manuscripts  and  journals 


for  publication,  and  that  they  were  edit- 
ed and  prepared  for  the  press  by  an 
English  clergyman,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ross. 
They  were,  however,  suppressed  by  her 
representatives,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many.  Lady  Byron  was  a  re- 
markable woman,  and  had  round  her  at 
Brighton  a  remarkable  circle,  including 
such  men  as  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  of  the 
Spectator,  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Fred- 
eric W.  Robertson,  and  many  others. 
One  of  George  Macdonald's  novels  is 
dedicated  to  her  in  these  words:  "To 
the  memory  of  Lady  Noel  Byron,  I  dedi- 
cate this  volume  with  a  love  stronger 
than  death.'* 

W,  Robertson  NicolL 

London,  January  30,  1897. 
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The  election  of  a  man  of  letters  to  the 
French  Academy  is  usually  followed  by 
a  republication  of  some  of  his  works, 
which  are  expected  to  derive  increased 
selling  power  from  the  addition  to  the 
author's  nam^  of  the  words  *'  de 
rAcad6mie  Fran9aise."  It  is  not  a 
very  usual  proceeding  for  a  new  Immor- 
tcl  to  issue  at  once  some  new  work, 
which  will  enable  the  public  to  judge 
whether  the  Academy  was  rewarding  in 
him  services  pcus/s  or  services  presents, 
Anatole  France  has  chosen  the  bolder 
course,  and  his  taking  possession  of  old 
De  Lesseps's  seat  has  been  almost  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  publication  of  a 
new  work  of  his,  the  first  to  present  it- 
self with  the  words  par  Anatole  France^ 
de  r  Acaddmie  Franfaise, 

The  new  Academician,  when  he  wrote 
rOrme  du  Mail  (The  Elm  on  the  Mall), 
cannot  have  failed  to  know  that  he  was 
writing  a  good  thing,  or  else  his  critical 
faculty  was  not  turned  upon  himself. 
The  book  is  in  France's  best  vein.  It  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  penetrat- 
ing, and  certainly  the  most  brilliant  thing 
that  has  been  written  about  official  life 
in  France  ;  although  containing  no  facts, 
only  conversations  between  a  small  num- 
ber of  characters,  it  deserves  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  by  the  author  above  the  title, 
**  Histoire  Contemporaine. "  It  is  a  book 
that  future  historians  of  our  times  will 
certainly  not  pass  by  any  more  than  the 
student    of    Louis   XIV. 's    reign    can 


afford  to  ignore  La  Bruyere's  Caract^res. 
The  sceptical  prefect,  the  no  less  scepti- 
cal cardinal-archbishop,  the  ambitious 
theologians,  the  soured  and  unrewarded 
university  professor,  the  jovial  and 
worldly-wise  doctor  acquaint  us  in  the 
most  delightful  and  natural  manner  with 
the  different  modes  of  looking  at  things 
contemporary.  One  might  find  some 
fault  with  Anatole  France  for  not  bring- 
ing forward  a  few  more  characters  im- 
bued with  deep  convictions ;  but  we 
know  that  Anatole  France  is  the  La 
Rochefoucauld  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  does  not  easily  believe  in  the 
existence  of  deep  and  disinterested  con- 
victions. In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  he 
cares  much  for  them  at  all  ;  and  herein 
lies  its  chief  and  least  praiseworthy  lim- 
itation ;  but  we  must  take  him  as  he 
is,  and  such  as  he  is  he  is  a  charming 
writer  whose  deft  light  touch  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Academy  made  no  mis- 
take on  the  day  of  his  election. 

Another  much-talked-of  book  of  the 
most  recent  days  is  Le  Jardin  Secret^  by 
Marcel  Prevost,  which  first  appeared 
by  instalments  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
Provost's  friends  are  enthusiastic  about 
it,  and  offered  him  a  banquet  to  cele- 
brate his  new  success  ;  while  his  critics 
acknowledge  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
Demi' Vie r^es.  It  certainly  shows  that 
Pr6vost  has  not  yet  said  his  dernier  mot. 

An  historical  narrative  that  has  all  the 
personal  interest  of  a  novel  is  a  com- 
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paratively  rare  thing.  Such  a  thing  is 
found  in  Gustave  Geffrey's  book,  L'En- 
ferm/y  which  is  simply  a  biography  of 
Auguste  Blanqui,  the  celebrated  social- 
ist and  conspirator,  whose  life  was  al- 
most entirely  spent  in  prison.  Such 
books  are  usually  written  by  political 
followers  of  the  hero.  Such  is  not  the 
case  here.  Geffroy  had  hitherto  given 
his  attention  only  to  pure  literature  and 
art.  It  is  the  dramatic  interest  in  Blan- 
qui's  career,  the  indomitable  strength  of 
will  of  the  man,  his  unconquerable  indi- 
viduality, that  attracted  him.  His  book 
is  a  work  of  art,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  the  Parisian  public  entirely  by 
surprise.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
books  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  name  of  Blanqui  brings  me  to  an- 
other of  the  political  combatants  of 
years  past  who  has  just  disappeared, 
Auguste  Rogeard.  The  man  died  al- 
most forgotten,  and  yet  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  masterpiece  of  political  satire, 
Les  Propos  de  Labienus^  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1865,  immediately  after  the 
coming  out  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
history  of  Julius  Caesar,  of  Napoleon  III. 
Well  do  I  remember  how  eagerly  we  de- 
voured then  the  thin  pamphlet,  the  sale 
•of  which  was  soon,  of  course,  forbidden 
i)y  the  imperial  government.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  now  almost  as  complete- 
ly forgotten  as  the  man  ;  but  the  book 
will  live.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
finished  pages  of  French  prose  of  this 
century.  Rogeard  wrote  nothing  else 
that  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He  re- 
mains homo  unius  libri. 

We  are  soon  to  have  an  exhaustive 
study  of  a  curious  literary  character  of 
this  century,  Felix  Arvers,  who  was  made 
illustrious  by  a  sonnet.  The  author  of 
the  work,  M.  Louis  Aigoin,  knew  per- 
sonally Arvers.  He  is,  therefore,  not  a 
very  young  man,  as  Arvers  died  in  1850. 
In  the  mean  time  he  publishes  a  short  no- 
tice on  the  famous  sonnet,  where  he  es- 
tablishes that  the  lady  in  whose  honor 
it  was  written  was  Madame  Mennessier, 
the  gifted  daughter  of  Charles  Nodier. 

Together  with  his  notice  M.  Aigoin 
publishes  what  he  calls  des  variations  sur 
les  riffles  du  sonnet.  His  variations  con- 
sist of  three  very  clever  sonnets,  repro- 
ducing exactly  the  fourteen  rhymes  of 
Arvers's  poem.  His  first  variation  is 
the  supposed  answer  of  the  lady  ;  the 
second  an  answer  by  a  lady  fin  de 
siicle ;  and  the  third  he  calls  le  sonnet 


d* Arvers  d  revers.  It  is  a  poem  hav- 
ing a  meaning  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Arvers.  The  whole  is  a  very 
pretty  and  very  clever  jeu  d  'esprit.  I 
think  the  lovers  of  French  poetry  will 
be  glad  to  retain  at  least  one  of  M. 
Aigoin's  sonnets,  **  The  Lady's  An- 
swer." We  give  it  here  together  with 
Arvers's  sonnet  : 

SONNET  D' ARVERS. 

Mon  kme  a  son  secret,  ma  vie  a  son  mystere  : 
Un  amour  ^ternel  en  un  moment  con^u. 
Le  mal  est  sans  espoir,  aussi  j'ai  du  le  taire, 
Et  celle  qui  I'a  fait  n'en  a  jamais  hen  su. 

H61as  !  j'aurai  pass6  pres  d'elle  inaper^u. 
Toujours  k  ses-  c6tes,  et  pourtant  solitaire, 
Et  j'aurai  jusqu'au  bout  fait  mon  temps  sur  la 

terre, 
N'osant  rien  demander  et  n'ayant  rien  re9U. 

Pour  elle,  quoique  Dieu  I'ait  faite  douce  et  ten- 

dre, 
Elle  ira  son  chemin,  distraite,  et  sans  entendre 
Ce  murmure  d* amour  6Iev6  sur  ses  pas. 

A  I'austere  devoir  pieusement  fidele, 
Elle  dira,  lisant  ses  vers  tout  remplis  d'elle  : 
*'  Quelle  est  done  cette  femme  ?"  et  ne  compren- 
dra  pas. 
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Ami 


i,  pourquoi  nous  dire,  avec  tant  de  mystere, 
Oue  l^mour  6temel  en  votre  kme  concu 
Est  un  mal  sans  espoir,  un  secret  qu'il  faut  taire, 
Et  comment  supposer  qu'EUe  n'en  ait  rien  su  ? 

Non.  vous  ne  pouviez  point  passer  inaper9u, 
Et  vous  n'aunez  pas  dti  vous  croire  solitaire. 
Parfois  les  plus  aim^  font  leur  temps  sur  la 

terre, 
N'osant  rien  demander  et  n'ayant  rien  re9u. 

Pourtout  Dieu  mit  en  nous  un  coeur  sensible  et 

tendre. 
Toutes,  dans  le  chemin,  nous  trouvons  doux 

d'entendre 
Le  murmure  d'amour  ^lev^  sur  nos  pas. 

Celle  qui  veut  rester  k  son  de  vois  fidele 

S'est    femue   en  lisant  vos  vers  tout    remplis 

d'elle  : 
Elle  avait  bien  compris,  .  .  .  mais  ne  le  disait 

pas. 

Among  the  books  in  preparation  I  no- 
tice something  of  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious nature  :  nothing  less  than  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Provencal.  When 
I  add  that  the  translator,  who  has  been 
at  work  on  it  quite  a  while,  is  Fr6d6ric 
Mistral  himself,  the  lovers  of  the  old 
idiom  of  the  troubadours  wrll  know 
what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  them. 

Copp6e's  Gf'h'e  des  Forger onSy  perhaps 
his  best  poem,  has  just  had  a  very  curi- 
ous rendering.  You  know  that  it  is  a 
narrative  made  by  a  striking  blacksmith 
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—of  how  he  committed  a  murder  dur- 
ing the  strike.  Jules  Claretie  has  had 
Mounet  Sully  recite  it  on  the  stage  of 
the  Th6atre  Fran9ais.  The  stage  repre- 
sents the  Cour  d'Assises ;  the  judges 
are  there,  and  jurymen,  gendarmes,  and 
everything  else,  so  as  to  make  the  court 
scene  as  realistic  as  possible,  and  Mon- 
net  Sully,  in  the  dock,  as  the  striker, 
gives  his  story  to  the  jurymen.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  performance. 

Just  as  I  write,  the  Th^sfctre  Fran^ais 
is  preparing  to  give  the  first  perform- 


ance of  two  little  plays  of  decided  liter- 
ary interest,  two  proverbs  destined  to 
go  together,  by  Edouard  Pailleron  : 
Mieux  Vaut  Douceur  is  the  title  of  one, 
and  of  the  two  others  Et  Violence, 

Yesterday,  at  the  Academic  Frangaise, 
Pasteur  was  eulogised  by  his  successor, 
Gaston  Paris.  The  orator  was  worthy 
of  his  theme.     It  was  a  great  sdance, 

Alfred  Mani^re. 

Paris,  January  29,  1897. 
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The  letters  that  have  come  to  us  dur- 
ing the  past  six  weeks  have  been  more 
varied  in  their  topics  than  usual,  though 
there  are  just  as  many  persons  as  ever 
prowling  around  with  knives  in  their 
boots.  Before  closing  our  visor  and 
couching  our  lance  we  salute  them  one 
and  all. 

I. 

A  note,  purporting  to  come  from  Mrs. 
Israel  U.  Sage,  informs  us  that  her 
learned  husband  is  indisposed  and  can- 
not himself  write  to  us  this  month.  She 
makes  some  scattering  remarks  of  a 
critical  nature,  presumably  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sage,  though  marked  by  an 
undercurrent  of  asperity  such  as  we 
have  never  noticed  in  that  gentleman's 
own  communications.  We  regret  to 
learn  of  his  illness,  and  trust  that  it  was 
not  induced  by  his  arduous  labours  over 
the  back  numbers  of  The  Bookman. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  long  cherished  a 
little  theory  of  our  own  that  the  name 
*'  Israel  U,  Sage"  is  a  pleasing  pseu- 
donymous cryptogram  intended  to  con- 
tain an  allusion  to  "  real  usage  ;*'  and 
we  are  also  pretty  certain  that  Mrs.  Sage 
is  at  least  first  cousin  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Harris.  However,  we  scorn  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage  of  an  invalid, 
and  shall  therefore  say  nothing  about 
this  last  letter  until  Mr.  Sage  recovers 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  remarkable 
powers  of  criticism  and  casuistry. 

II. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
etymologists  are  still  at  large.  When- 
ever we  see  one  of  them  on  the  rampage 


we  know  that  trouble  for  us  is  surely 
brewing.  Here  is  a  note  from  such  a 
person  : 

"  By  what  indurating  process  has  your  liter- 
ary conscience  reached  the  point  where  you  are 
able  to  use  again  and  again,  without  turning  a 
hair,  the  word  *  caption  '  in  the  sense  of  a  head- 
ing or  title  line?  The  word  is  not  from  the 
Latin  noun  caput  ('  head  'X  but  from  the  verb 
caper e  (to  *  take  *  or  '  seize  *).  In  its  not  uncom- 
mon but  wholly  unjustifiable  use  when  a  head- 
ing or  title  is  meant  it  is,  as  Webster  says,  an 
Americanism,  and  *  not  used  by  our  best  writ- 
ers."  ■ 


I  >* 


It  is  truly  kind  of  our  correspondent 
to  shed  upon  our  ignorance  the  light  of 
his  linguistic  knowledge  ;  but  we  ven- 
ture to  remind  him  that  capere  also 
means  "  to  contain,"  and  hence  the 
meaning  given  to  **  caption"  in  The 
Bookman  and  elsewhere  is  etymologi- 
cally  appropriate,  a  caption  being  a  line 
which  contains  the  condensed  expression 
of  what  follows.  As  to  its  being  an 
Americanism,  why  should  not  Americans 
use  Americanisms,  we  should  like  to 
know  ?  And  as  to  Webster's  dictum 
that  it  is  not  employed  in  this  sense  by 
"our  best  writers,"  Webster  wrote  that 
remark  before  the  word  had  appeared 
in  The  Bookman. 

III. 

A  Rochester  reader  asks  us  what  three 
novels  by  Thomas  Hardy  are  the  most 
generally  popular.  We  reply  that, 
judging  from  the  sales,  Tess  ranks  first 
and  Jude  the  Obscure  second  ;  but  we 
have  no  satisfactory  data  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  third.  Personally, 
we  should  say  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 
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IV. 

A  lady  wishes  us  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  correctness  of  the  pJirases 
**  It  goes  without  saying"  and  **  A  din- 
ner of  twenty  covers."  We  reply  un- 
hesitatingly that  we  see  no  reason  for 
cavilling  at  them.  They  are,  of  course, 
importations  from  the  French,  and  their 
great  convenience  fully  justifies  their 
use. 

V. 

Here  are  two  criticisms  sent  in  by  a 
reader  who  does  not  favour  us  with  his 
name  : 

(i)  "  On  page  485  of  your  January  number 
(*  of  Barnum's  and  of  Forepaugh's  circi')  does 
not  the  introduction  of  the  second  '  of  *  restrict 
you  to  the  singular—*  circus  '  ?" 

Yes,  it  does.  We  were  unjustifiably 
careless  ;  and  our  critic  scores. 

(2)  "  Why  will  yoM  use  the  bastard  *  lengthy  '  ? 
Why  not  use  '  strengthy  '  ?" 

We  certainly  should  use  **  strengthy** 
if  we  felt  like  it.  It  is  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish word,  as  our  correspondent  may 
discover  if  he  will  consult  a  lexicon  of 
the  language.  As  to  **  lengthy,**  it  was 
a  good  enough  word  for  Gibbon,  in 
whose  writings  it  first  appeared,  and  it 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  our  anony- 
mous critic. 

VI. 

A  peremptory  postal  card  from 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  demands  an  answer 
to  the  question  : 

"  Why  is  the  word  *  verse  '  used  in  the  tenth 
line  of  page  478,  January  number?  I  was 
taught  to  say  '  stanza.'  " 

Because  general  usage  has  sanctioned 
this  extension  of  the  original  meaning, 
and  allowed  the  word  to  be  applied  to  a 
short  division  of  any  composition,  prose 
or  poetry — e.g,^  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
chapters  in  the  Bible. 

VII. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  reader  in  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia  : 

(i)  "  Dear  Bookman  :  Why  do  you  inflict  such 
words  as  *  rhyparography  '  and  *  amblyopia ' 
upon  your  readers?  Are  you  colluding  with 
the  publishers  of  dictionaries,  and  attempting 
to  make  a  dictionary  an  indispensable  compan- 
ion to  every  reader  of  The  Bookman?  The 
average  patron  of  your  magazine  dislikes  such 
words  ;  and  they  add  nothing — but  weariness— 
to  the  otherwise.instructive  character  of  your  edi- 


torial notes.  Give  us,  instead,  the  gjood,  plain, 
direct  Saxon  words,  which  carry  their  meaning 
in  front  of  them.  It  is  singular  that  The  Book- 
man which  contained  the  queer  words,  had 
also  Brander  Matthews' s  article  q|uoting  the 
comment  of  Taine  on  Madame  de  Lafayette's 
lucid  style.  She  required  no  unusual  words  to 
paint  every  requisite  shade  of  meaning,  and 
neither  does  the  editor  of  The  Bookman  when 
he  endeavours  to  be  clear. 

**  (2)  Which  expression  is  correct :  *  He  grad- 
uated '  or  '  He  was  graduated  '  ?  You  speak  of 
Professors  Sloane  and  Wilson  as  '  graduating,' 
etc." 

(i)  Our  correspondent  evidently  does 
not  understand  the  delight  that  it  gives 
us  to  browse  over  the  entire  field  of  the 
English  language,  drawing  impartially 
upon  all  its  sources,  and  exulting  in  the 
sense  of  freedom  and  spaciousness 
which  this  exercise  affords.  Why  en- 
shrine Saxon  above  the  other  elements 
that  go  to  the  making  of  our  mother 
tongue  ?  Unmixed  Saxon  is  good  enough 
for  Gurth  and  VVamba,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  good  enough  for  us  nor  apparent- 
ly for  our  correspondent  either,  inas- 
much as  we  note  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant words  in  his  letter  are  of  Latin 
origin.  By  the  way,  another  individual 
writes  us  on  the  same  topic  and  broaches 
a  theory  that  we  are  very  young  and  are 
trying  to  show  off  our  vocabulary.  But 
alas  !  we  are  not  young.     Pas  de  chance  ! 

(2)  Both  expressions  can  be  justified 
by  good  usage,  but  the  latter  is  more 
academically  exact. 

VIII. 

Another  gentleman  writes  : 

"  I  find  in  the  January  Bookman  (p^e  406) 
the  expression  '  the  most  hyocephalous  Briton, 
but  I  QO  not  find  *  hyocephalous  '  in  any  diction- 
ary.    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  it  means  ?" 

Pigheaded.  We  thought  it  more  po- 
lite to  put  it  in  that  way. 

IX. 

.  A  person  who  is  evidently  a  specialist 
in  microscopy  asks  : 

**  Why  does  the  artist  who  designed  the  cover 
for  your  Christmas  number  spell  George  Eliot's 
name  with  two  '  I's  '  ?" 

It  was  rather  queer,  wasn't  it  ? 

X. 

And  here  is  a  letter  from  St.  Louis  : 

••  Why  does  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  in  his  pretty 
story  *  upon  Impulse,'  let  his  Mrs.  BlakeFly 
say,  '  Nature  don't  work  in  all  cases  *  ?  Is  the 
use  of  '  don't  *  for  *  doesn't '  an  Americanism  ?" 
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Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  a  realist,  and 
this  is  the  way  that  Mrs.  Blakesly  actual- 
ly talked.  It  is  pretty  hard  luck  if  a  real- 
ist can  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  everything  that  his  characters  do 
and  s^y.  Think  of  poor  M.  Zola  in  such 
a  case ! 

XI. 

When  we  made  our  rule  not  to  return 
rejected  manuscripts  even  when  stamps 
are  enclosed,  a  good  many  persons  wrote 
to  ask  us  how  we  could  justify  ourselves. 
So  (in  the  January  number)  we  justified 
ourselves.  Immediately  every  one  of 
them  sent  us  a  transcription  of  the 
French  proverb  Qui  s'excuse  s*<ucuse. 
This  made  them  very  happy,  so  that  we 
<lidn*t  mind  it ;  but  really  the  proverb 
applies  only  to  those  who  defend  them- 
selves before  they  are  attacked,  and  this 
we  haven't  done.  Letters  on  this  sub- 
ject still  keep  pouring  in,  most  of  them 
very  long,  but  adding  nothing  new  to 
the  discussion.  One  letter,  however, 
raises  an  ethical  question,  so  that  we 
print  it  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  the  lit- 
erary world.  The  writer  is  evidently  a 
violent  sort  of  person,  and  we  grieve  to 
say  that  in  the  course  of  his  letter  he 
employs  a  wicked,  wicked  word,  which 
we  feel  obliged  to  represent  by  a  dash 
for  the  protection  of  our  younger  read- 


"  Criticising  your  remarks  on  page  48^  of 
The  Bookman  for  January,  re  the  return  of  re- 
jected manuscripts,  the  point  is  this  :  If  stamps 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  returning  manu- 
script are  sent  you,  and  you  refuse  to  return 
property  that  does  not  belong  to  you—you  are 
a thief  ! 

•*  Don't  fall  back  on  others  or  write  of  prece- 
dents, but  be  man  enough  to  shoulder  your  own 
responsibilities. 

•*  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right. 

••Reader." 

Now,  as  to  the  principle  involved  in 
the  point  here  raised,  we  assume  that 
after  we  have  given  due  notice  that  no 
manuscripts  are  returned  even  when 
stamps  are  enclosed,  if  intending  con- 
tributors still  continue  to  send  us 
stamps,  these  are  obviously  not  meant 
to  be  returned,  but  are  to  be  regarded 
as  little  offerings  to  the  editors  ;  and  as 
we  are  not  at  all  proud,  we  accept  them 
gratefully,  for  we  have  a  large  corre- 
spondence, and  stamps  are  always  use- 
ful. But  dear,  dear  !  what  a  fuss  about 
a  few  postage-stamps  ! 

XII. 

A  wise  and  perspicacious  reader  pens 
the  following  sentiment  : 

**  The  Bookman  is  journalism  of  a  sublime 
order." 

Thanks. 

Several  letters  remain  to  be  answered 
at  some  future  time. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.* 

I. 

Our  generation  is  not  likely  to  know 
all  that  is  to  be  known  about  Byron. 
There  are  probably  documents  in  re- 
serve, in  addition  to  accessible  new  docu- 
ments. But  Mr.  Henley  has  begun  a 
new  edition  of  his  Letters  and  other  re- 
mains in  prose,  with  copious  and  very 
•entertaining  notes.  Even  specialists  will 
find  Mr.  Henley's  notes  more  than  ade- 
quate in  the  matter  of  biography  and 
•elucidation  of  events  and  allusions,  also 
^s  pictures  of  the  age.  A  few  remarks 
on   details   are  made  below.      Certain- 

if  The  Works  of   Lord    Byron.     Edited   by 
W.  B.  Henle;y.    Vol.  I.,  Letters  :  1804-13.   New 
.York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.75- 


ly,  if  we  are  to  understand  Byron,  we 
must  understand  his  milieu y  **  bigoted 
yet  dissolute,"  with  other  veracious  an- 
titheses. Perhaps  one  generation  is  not 
much  more  dissolute  than  another. 
Byron  and  his  coevals  may  remind  one 
of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  and  his.  By- 
ron could  not  well  be  much  more  disso- 
lute than  Wharton,  of  whom  Atterbury 
was  so  fond  ;  and  Wharton's  genius 
might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled  Byron's, 
if  he  could  have  abstained  from  drink 
and  the  service  of  the  king  over  the 
water.  Both  men  were  young,  noble, 
notorious,  full  of  power — and  spoiled. 
Mr.  Henley  regards  Byron  as  **  the  mas- 
ter poet"  of  the  generation,  and  here 
I  am,  in  one  sense,  unable  to  follow 
him.     Even   setting  Coleridge,  Words- 
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worth,  and  Scott  aside  as  seniors,  men 
of  an  elder  generation,  I  am  obliged 
to  regard  Keats  and  Shelley  as  poets  in- 
finitely greater  than  Byron.  But,  as 
their  generation  stoned  them,  while  to 
Byron  it  listened  eagerly,  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  Byron  is  undeniably  its  **  mas- 
ter poet."  Now  the  great  Byron  mys- 
tery is  not  Mrs.  BeecherStowe's  legend, 
nor  anything  else  that  can  be  elucidated 
by  documents,  either  in  Mr.  Henley's 
or  in  Mr.  Murray's  promised  edition. 
The  real  mystery  is  the  division  of  opin- 
ion about  Byron's  poetical  merits.  Mr. 
Henley  has  Scott,  Goethe,  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  the  opinion  of  Byron's  Europe  on 
his  side.  On  mine  might  be  reckoned 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his 
later  humour,  and,  perhaps,  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  little  flock  which 
still  cares  for  poetry.  All  the  members 
of  the  little  flock,  to  be  sure,  are  not  ex- 
actly allies  with  whom  one  would  glad- 
ly march  through  Coventry.  A  person 
who  ventures  to  think  that  Byi-on,  as  a 
poet,  was  egregiously  over-rated,  must 
be  content  to  be  called  a  prig,  a  sniffer, 
and  so  forth.  The  public  which  does 
not  read  poetry  takes  Byron  for  grant- 
ed, and  assumes  that  these  epithets  are 
well  deserved.  But  a  man  can  only  say 
what  he  thinks  !  I  am  as  much  con- 
vinced as  Mr.  Henley  can  be  of  Byron's 
vigour,  his  powers,  of  satire,  his  sensi- 
bility to  what  is  great  in  nature,  and  to 
certain  captivating  ideas,  Freedom  and 
the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  I  miss  in 
him  the  indefinable  essence  of  poetry, 
that  which  we  admire  in  the  great  Eliza- 
bethans, and  Cavaliers,  in  Milton,  and 
in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, and  Tennyson,  nay,  even  in  **  Miss 
Byron,"  Alfred  de  Musset.  Byron 
seems  to  me  to  be,  as  a  writer,  a  poet 
of  Pope's  generation,  who  has  read 
Scott,  lives  after  the  French  Revolution, 
has  travelled,  and  has  had  adventures. 
If  Wharton  (the  Duke)  could  have  lived 
when  Byron  did,  he  might  have  been  a 
poet  like  Byron,  and  might  have  lacked 
exactly  what  in  Byron  one  misses.  Not 
only  the  indefinable  poetical  essence  is 
absent  in  Byron,  but  his  technique^  and 
even  his  grammar,  are  often  deplorable. 
In  an  essay  of  Mr.  Hayward's,  the  pas- 
sages chosen  to  prove  Byron's  superior- 
ity in  lucidity  to  Tennyson  usually  defy 
construction.  And  these  are  chosen 
passages.  Byron's  blank  verse  will 
scarcely  be  defended  by  any  mortal. 


These  are  enormous  drawbacks,  yet 
Byron  won  almost  every  contemporary 
suffrage,  and  still  holds  many.  Why  ? 
This  is  the  Byron  mystery.  One  allows 
iox  reclame ^  the  reclame  oi  Byron's  youth, 
beauty,  rank,  wit  ;  for  his  legend — the 
queer  romantic  tales  that  Goethe  be- 
lieved. One  allows  for  the  novel  ele- 
ment, the  combination  of  Scott's  still 
popular  measures  (very  ill  done)  with 
Oriental  romance,  and  the  gloomy  By- 
ronic  corsair.  One  allows  for  Byron's 
fine  large  topics,  Greece,  the  sea,  ruined 
empires,  tempest,  freedom  ;  and  proba- 
bly the  combination  of  so  many  obvious- 
ly captivating  things,  poetical  and  per- 
sonal, carried  the  contemporaries  of 
Byron  off  their  feet.  The  tradition 
swayed  Mr.  Arnold,  but  was  wasted  on 
Thackeray.  A  great  deal,  at  lowest,  re- 
mains to  Byron,  a  unique  place  in  let- 
ters, but  for  that  poetic  essence  which 
lives  in  the  works  of  the  highest  poets, 
I  still  think  that  one  looks  to  Byron  in 
vain.  But  it  is  too  early  to  reiterate 
these  heresies,  if  they  are  heresies. 
When  Mr.  Henley  comes  to  publish  By- 
ron's poems,  he  may  be  able  to  convert 
one,  though  conversion  is  difficult  in  a 
question  determined  for  every  man  by 
intuition. 

On  Byron's  character  it  is  vain  to 
waste  words.  What  character  could  one 
expect  in  a  man  of  his  education,  posi- 
tion, passions,  and  hereditary  qualities  ? 
In  his  earliest  letters  we  find  him  damn- 
ing, boasting  of  beine  drunk,  and  talk- 
ing about  **  crim-cons  '  to  a  Miss  Pigot^ 
with  whom  he  had  **  a  charming  friend- 
ship." His  mother  he  speaks  of  in  the 
tone  we  know,  though  his  letters  to 
"The  Honourable  Mrs.  Byron"  (he 
would  call  her  "  Honourable")  are  not 
wanting  in  respect.  He  was  never  at 
ease  with  his  title,  as  other  young  men 
of  rank  were  at  ease.  He  was  an  in- 
veterate/^^x^wr  ;  thus  he  writes  of  Lords 
Aberdeen  and  Elgin, 

**  Come,  pilfer  all  the  Pilgrim  loves  to  see" 

in  the  way  of  Greek  remains.  The  Pil- 
grim was  really  bored  by  Greek  re- 
mains. He  "  unreservedly  avowed," 
says  Moore,  "  the  little  value  he  had 
for  these  relics  of  ancient  art."  He 
was  the  same  in  everything,  "  that  man 
never  was  sincere."  He  had  noble  im- 
pulses, but  all  was  evanescent.  He  was 
t\iQ  fanfaron  of  his  vices,  and  may  very 
well  have  been  less  vicious  than  he  pre- 
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tended.  Mr.  Henley  thinks  he  only  had, 
perhaps,  one  friend,  Lord  Clare,  though 
so  many  were  anxious  to  be  friendly. 
Without  going  into  details  and  disputed 
points,  it  is  not  an  amiable  character, 
but  nothing  short  of  a  moral  miracle 
could  have  saved  a  man  born  and  trained 
as  Byron  was.  Again,  Scott,  Moore, 
perhaps  Shelley,  who  knew  him,  saw 
him  in  another  and  a  happier  light  ; 
while  Leigh  Hunt  (whom  I  cheerfully 
hand  over  to  Mr.  Henley's  mercies)  saw 
him  in  a  worse. 

Andrew  Lang, 

n. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  the  interest  and  value  of  Mr.  Henley's 
notes.  They  show  a  minute  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  men  and  man- 
ners of  the  first  quarter  of  our  century, 
such  as  it  is  likely  that  few  living  men 
possess  ;  and  in  fact  they  contain  the 
raw  materials  and  suggestions  for  a  his- 
tory of  that  remarkable  period  which 
Mr.  Henley  himself  aptly  describes  in 
these  sentences  of  his  Preface  : 

••  The  years  whose  voice- in-chief  was  Byron 
have  always  seemed  to  me  among  the  most  per- 
sonal, so  to  speak,  as  they  are  certainly  the 
worst  understood  in  the  national  existence. 
They  were  years  of  storm  and  triumph  on  all 
the  uaes  of  national  destiny  ;  and  they  gave  to 
history  a  generation  at  once  dandified  and 
truculent,  hinted  yet  absolute,  magnificent  but 
▼ulgar(or  so  it  see.ns  to  us),  artistic,  very  sumptu- 
ous and  yet  capable  of  astonishing  effort  and 
superb  self-sacrifice.  It  was  a  generation  bent 
above  all  upon  living  its  life  to  the  uttermost  of 
its  capacity ;  and  though  there  are  still  those 
hving  who  can  remember  when  its  master-poet 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  so  s^reat  a  change 
has  come  upon  his  England  in  the  interval  l^- 
tvreen  the  obsec^uies  at  Hucknall  Torkard  and 
the  writing  of  this  Preface,  that  it  is  practically 
not  less  remote  from  ours  than  the  England  of 
Spenser  and  Raleigh." 

In  -the  preparation  of  his  notes,  Mr. 
Henley  has  drawn  upon  the  most  varied 
sources  of  information — upon  memoirs 
and  letters,  upon  histories  and  news- 
papers, upon  squibs  and  pasquinades 
and  pDpular  songs  and  pamphlets,  and 
upon  private  sources  that  are  available 
to  very  few.  The  result  is  extraordi- 
narily interesting,  and  brings  up  most 
vividly  an  environment  whose  contem- 
plation justifies  Mr.  Henley's  view  of  its 
intellectual  and  social  remoteness  from 
our  own  generation.  In  many  respects 
it  is  much  nearer  to  the  England  of 
Swift  than  to  the  England  of  Tennyson. 


Take  this  bit,  for  instance,  from  Mr. 
Henley's  account  of  that  strange  per- 
sonality, Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  after- 
ward Lady  Melbourne,  whose  relations 
with  Byron  formed  only  one  of  her  innu- 
merable escapades.  Mr.  Henley  quotes 
from  her  own  story  of  her  first  meeting 
with  Lord  Byron  : 

"  Rogers  and  Moore  were  standing  by  me.  I 
was  on  the  sofa  ;  I  had  j  ust  come  in  from  rid- 
ing, I  was  filthy  and  heated.  When  Lord 
Byron  was  announced  I  flew  out  of  the  room  to 
wash  myself.  When  I  returned,  Rogers  said  : 
*  Lord  Byron,  you  are  a  happy  man.  Lady 
Caroline  has  been  sitting  in  all  her  dirt  with  us  ; 
but  when  you  were  announced  she  flew  to 
beautify  herself.'  " 

One  can  scarcely  turn  a  page  without 
finding  something  of  curious  interest 
relating  to  every  possible  sphere  of  life, 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Here 
are  the  contemporary  annals  of  the 
prize-ring,  in  which  Mr.  Henley  is  evi- 
dently deeply  learned.  Here  is  a  sketch 
of  the  career  and  personality  of  Lord 
Yarmouth,  afterward  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, whom  Disraeli  drew  as  Monmouth 
in  Coningsb}\  and  whom  a  greater  than 
Disraeli  consigned  to  a  fearful  immor- 
tality as  Lord  Steyne  in  Vanity  Fair. 
Mr.  Henley  points  out  that  these  two 
delineations  of  the  same  dissolute  noble 
are  not  only  both  masterpieces  but  mas- 
terpieces that  supplement  each  other,  in 
that  Disraeli  dwells  more  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  subject,  while  Thack- 
eray, whose  picture  will  always  be  up- 
permost in  the  reader's  mind,  gives  us 
rather  the  debauched  patrician,  an  awe- 
some figure  with  red  hair  and  jarring 
voice  and  gleaming  tusks.  How  he  left 
to  John  Wilson  Croker  (who  figures  in 
Thackeray  as  Mr.  VVenham)  over;^2o,- 
ooo,  while  the  Countess  Zichy  and  his 
other  mistresses  got  more  than;^2oo,- 
ooo  ;  how  his  valet,  who  appears  in  Van- 
ity Fair  as  M.  Fiche,  enriched  himself 
with  a  sum  almost  as  large  ;  how  the 
Marquis  once  kicked  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  how  a  contemporary  lampoon 
(which  Mr.  Henley  quotes)  described 
this  and  m^ny  other  odd  but  character- 
istic details,  are  all  set  down  in  full. 

Mr.  Henley  devotes  much  space  to 
Thomas  Moore,  and  has  the  courage  and 
the  honesty  to  do  full  justice  to  his  pow- 
ers as  a  writer  of  light,  brilliant,  and 
scarifying  insolence,  and  to  the  exquis- 
ite rhythmical  quality  of  his  songs. 
Leigh   Hunt  is  flayed  in  a  most  savage 
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manner ;  but  after  all,  the  harshest 
things  set  down  by  Mr.  Henley  are  not 
his  own  but  are  quotations  from  Keats 
and  Moore,  and  from  Byron  himself, 
upon  whom  this  insolent  yet  fawning 
creature  fastened  like  a  leech  and  finally, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared,  exhumed 
and  rent  iike  a  hyena — after  which  ut- 
terances the  picture  of  him  as  Harold 
Skimpole,  drawn  by  Dickens  in  Bleak 
Housey  seems  almost  complimentary. 
Mr.  Henley  deals  with  Lady  Byron  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  self-restraint  ;  and 
while  giving  a  sufficiently  full  account 
of  Mrs.  Leigh,  furnishes  no  information 
upon  which  the  tooth  of  scandal  can 
seize.  He  dismisses  the  notorious 
charges  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  with 
terse  contempt. 

Altogether  this,  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Henley's  great  work,  is  a  remark- 
able and  fascinating  one,  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  at  some  day  or 
other  the  author  may  be  induced  to  ex- 
pand his  wealth  of  materials  into  a  well- 
rounded  and  symmetrical  history  of  the 
later  Georgian  era  in  which  lived  (to 
quote  again  from  Mr,  Henley),  **  the  sole 
English  poet  bred  since  Milton  to  leave 
a  master-influence  on  the  world  at  large." 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


THE    RELATION   OF    LITERATURE    TO 

LIFE.* 

*'  Mere  literature  will  keep  us  pure 
and  keep  us  strong."  So  said  Profes- 
sor Wood  row  Wilson  in  1893,  and  now 
Mr.  Warner  antedates  the  sentiment  in 
his  recently  published  essay,  written  ten 
years  ago.  The  exact  relation  of  litera- 
ture to  life  is  with  difficulty  ascertained 
when  one  assumes  so  much  at  the  start. 
Like  every  other  observer  whose  precon- 
ceptions amount  to  idealisation,  Mr. 
Warner  finds  about  what  he  wishes  to 
find  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  If  it 
were  true,  as  he  asserts,  that  **  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  live  largely  in  the  im- 
agination," that  **  the  light  of  poetry  is 
diffused  over  the  English  peasant  and 
English  operative,"  that  it  is  the  **  clear, 
literary  quality**  of  the  Bible  that  **  sup- 

*  The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life.  By 
Charles  Dudley  Warner.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.    $1.50. 


plies  the  want  in  the  human  mind  which 
is  higher  than  the  want  of  facts  or  knowl- 
edge,*' why,  then,  literature  would  have 
a  chance  to  keep  people  pure  and  strong, 
and  poetry  would  be  **as  necessary  to 
the  universal  man  as  the  atmosphere," 
and  the  race  would  be  animalised  by  its 
abstraction.  Fortunately,  neither  the 
premises  nor  the  conclusion  are  necessary 
for  the  support  either  of  our  confidence  in 
human  nature  or  of  that  calling  whose 
difficulty,  Mr.  Waugh  nobly  says,  is  its 
glory.  Mr.  Warner  has  wit  in  several 
degrees  of  puissance  from  satire  to  puns, 
but  there  is  evidence  here,  no  less  than 
in  The  Golden  House,  that  he  lacks  a  cor- 
respondingly large  sense  of  humour. 
The  conception  of  the  every-day  func- 
tions of  literature  peeking  out  from 
these  pages  recalls  the  ravages  of  the 
same  in  Chicago  as  depicted  by  Eugene 
Field  : 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  prettier  pic- 
ture than  that  presented  to  my  vision  as  I  kx>Ked 
in  from  the  porch  upon  the  doctor's  family,  gath- 
ered together  in  the  library  after  dinner.  The 
doctor  himself,  snuggled  down  in  a  vast  easy- 
chair,  was  dividing  his  attention  between  a  briar 
pipe  and  the  odes  of  Propertius  ;  his  wife,  be- 
side him  in  her  rocker,  smiled  and  smiled  again 
over  the  quaint  humour  of  Mrs.  GaskeU's  Cran- 
ford ;  upon  yonder  settle,  Francis  Mahoney 
Methuen,  the  oldest  son,  was  deep  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Wilson's  Tales  of  the  Border ;  his 
brother,  Russell  Lowell,  was  eaually  absorbed 
in  the  pathetic  tale  of  The  Man  Without  a 
Country  ;  Letitia  Landon  Methuen,  the  daugh- 
ter, was  quietly  sobbing^  over  the  tragedy  of 
Evangeline  ;  m  his  hign  chair  sat  the  chubby 
baby  ooy,  B^ranger  Methuen.  crowing  glee- 
fully over  an  illustrated  copy  ot  the  grand  old 
classic.  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  by  Two 
Young  Persons.** 

Nowhere  but  rn  ancient  Athens  (out- 
side of  Chicago)  was  there  ever  a  public 
that  knew  instinctively  the  finer  beauties 
of  expression,  and  hungered  for  them 
when  they  were  not  accessible.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  Antigone  and  the 
Prometheus  were  written  for  a  popular, 
not  a  literary,  audience.  Taking  a  wide 
and  charitable  view  of  the  American 
public,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  the 
relation  of  literature  to  life  is  not,  ac- 
tually or  potentially,  what  Mr.  Warner 
would  have  it.  Mr.  William  Winter  is 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  says  :  **  The 
people  care  not  at  all  for  literature. 
They  do  not  read  it,  and  they  know 
nothing  about  it  until  it  is  brought 
home  to  their  hearts  by  some  great  in- 
terpreter of  it.     What  they  do  know  is 
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action/'  and  hence  they  take  more  de- 
light in  the  theatre  and  the  newspaper 
than  in  books.  Those  who  frequent  the 
cast  side  of  New  York  or  London's 
Whitechapel  don't  find  **  the  people" 
perusing  Longffellow  and  Tennyson  to 
any  extent.  They  worship  at  other 
shrines — the  shrines  of  mixed  ale,  and 
cold  slaw,  and  needlework  on  shirts  and 
*'  pants. "  If  they  arc  sometimes  caught 
worshipping  at  distinctively  literary 
shrines,  they  let  others  do  the  reading. 
"  The  appraisal  of  the  past  is  ever  the 
work  of  the  few,"  says  Zangwill.  The 
penny  newspaper  has  a  more  vital  be- 
cause a  more  timely  and  exciting  interest. 
The  extinction  of  literature  might  for 
the  moment  create  a  panicky  feeling  in 
the  American  mind,  justifying  one  in  ap- 
plying to  it  the  hyperbole  of  Choatc 
upon  the  death  of  Webster  (cited  by 
Mr.  Warner)  that  **  the  sailor  on  the 
distant  sea  would  feel  less  safe  ;"  and 
one  might  be  further  justified,  for  the 
purposes  of  present  exhilaration,  in 
rushing  to  Longfellow's  conclusion  that 
**  but  for  such  men,  a  blast  of  wind 
through  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  this 
old  world,  or  the  flapping  of  a  conquer- 
or's banner,  would  blow  it  out  forever." 
But  every  one  knows,  and  Mr.  Warner 
knows,  that  the  world  is  not  constructed 
on  this  tumblefication  plan,  and  that  the 
roving  sailor  or  the  Hindoo  woman  on 
the  Ganges  would  enjoy  the  same  calm 
self-complacency  if  the  creators  of  liter- 
ature and  literature  itself  were  effaced 
from  the  earth. 

The  only  other  paper  that  reopens  a 
really  live  question  is  the  one  on  "  Mod- 
em Fiction,"  which,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  the  late  Professor  Boyesen  said 
he  "  couldn't  understand"  when  it  first 
appeared.  So  much  thinking  has  been 
done  out  loud  on  this  subject  since  then 
that  Mr.  Warner  still,  assuming  it  to  be 
"  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  fiction 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  life,"  has  the 
charm  of  originality.  Evidently  Mr. 
James's  eloquence  anent  "  the  immitiga- 
bility  of  our  moral  predicament"  and 
the  realists'  insistence  that  we  should 
truthfully  reflect  it,  and  Tolstoy  and 
Turg6nieff  and  D'Annunzio,  have  left 
Mr.  Warner  serene  and  undisturbed. 
He  cannot  see  that  a  report  of  "  ordi- 
nary talk"  is  worth  writing  or  worth 
reading.  "  I  do  not  call  that  a  story  !" 
he  says,  in  a  burst  of  boyish  abhor- 
rence.    In  fact,  there  is  a  certain  na!vet6 


of  expression  about  all  this  that  is  very 
diverting.  To  him  "Art  for  Art's  sake' ' 
implies  a  want  of  enthusiasm  and  sym- 
pathy. No  selfishness  is  so  supreme  as 
that  of  the  preoccupied  sort  that  is  able 
to  look  upon  the  intellectual  poverty  of 
the  world  without  a  wish  to  relieve  it. 
I  fear  that  the  novelists  of  next  century 
will  not  so  unhappily  blend  the  traits  of 
the  moralist  and  the  artist  as  does  Mr. 
Warner.  It  is  ingrained  in  the  soul 
of  nearly  every  young  artist  of  to-day 
that  his  first  concern  is  not  "  What  is 
right?"  but  "  What  is  true  ?"  or  "What 
is  beautiful  ?"  He  does  not  go  to  work 
to  create  a  conventional  theodicy  in  his 
novels,  but,  with  unblurred  vision,  sim- 
ply attempts  to  reflect  some  part  of  the 
irregular  patchwork  of  human  life.  He 
knows  that  his  is  not  the  only  conscience 
in  the  world,  and  trusts  that  other  peo- 
ple, who  clamour  to  see  justice  done 
here  and  now,  and  who  may  even  be 
preoccupied  with  moral  as  he  is  with 
artistic  questions,  will  enter  a  protest  at 
the  proper  time.  This,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  fair  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
aspiring  artist  toward  his  work  and  his 
public.  Of  course  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  Mr.  Warner's  Gospel  of  Art. 

In  his  treatment  of  a  big  subject,  like 
either  of  these,  I  feel  in  some  way  that  he 
is  never  quite  serious — except  in  tone— 
and  finical,  not  to  say  whimsical,  rather 
than  convincing.  This  may  be  partially 
a  matter  of  form.  In  his  longer  essays 
the  paragraph  structure  is  so  fragmen- 
tary as  to  prevent  a  full  circulation  of 
blood  in  all  the  members.  Each  part  does 
not  tingle,  as  it  should,  with  the  con- 
ception of  the  whole.  So,  at  a  particu- 
lar point  of  his  progress,  it  is  not  always 
clear  what  he  is  "  driving  at,"  and  at 
the  end  one  is  pleased  to  discover  that 
the  whole  is  a  well  fitted  mosaic.  This 
is  not  garrulity  nor  discursiveness,  but 
an  imaginative  writer's  logic.  He  mere- 
ly correlates  things  which  cannot  be 
separated  in  reality,  but  which  are  often 
far  apart  in  superficial  minds.  Because 
the  essays  do  not  have  a  trenchant  edi- 
torial ring,  some  will  undoubtedly  de- 
clare them  "  diffuse." 

For  my  own  part,  I  infinitely  prefer 
Mr.  Warner  in  his  short  essays  selected 
from  the  Editor's  Drawer,  where  their 
very  compression  have  made  for  allu- 
siveness  and  sparkle.  "  As  We  Were 
Saying"  is  the  quintessence  of  a  whole 
life,  and  dulls  the  critic's  appreciation 
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of  everything  else  Mr.  Warner  has  done, 
however  informing  or  sincere.  The 
wit  and  satire  of  that  little  volume, 
meted  out  with  the  swiftest  and  lightest 
of  touches,  place  it  well  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Literature  of  Power.  But,  alas  I 
such  spikenard  loses  its  fragrance  when 
it  is  unbottled  and  spilt  over  a  wide  sur- 
face. One  feels  that  the  Macaulayan 
essay  is  not  Mr.  Warner's  m/tUr^  he  can 
do  at  least  one  thing  else  so  much  bet- 
ter. 

Till  I  took  up  this  volume  I  had  no 
adequate  notion  of  Mr.  Warner's  re- 
sourcefulness as  a  preacher.  Under 
slightly  different  circumstances  he  might 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
Church  with  as  little  wrench  as  were 
Drs.  T.  T.  Munger  and  Lyman  AbbotL 
with  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  way,  he 
perfectly  agrees  in  claiming  (p.  82)  that 
governments  derive  their  power  not 
'from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
but  from  God.  At  the  very  least,  Mr. 
Warner  might  have  been  a  great  teacher. 
There  are  hortatory  and  didactic  ear- 
marks all  over  this  beautiful  volume. 
••  What  is  scholarship  ?"  **  What  is  the 
Bible  V*  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
open  paragraphs.  **  Let  us"  this,  and 
••  Let  us"  that,  he  urges.  The  follow- 
ing would  be  enigmatical  in  spoken  dis- 
course :  "By  books  ?  Yes.  By  the 
newspaper  ?  Yes.  By  the  diffusion  of 
works  of  art  ?  Yes.*'  *•  And  this,"  he 
exclaims,  "  is  called  a  picture  of  real 
life  !  Heavens  !"  And  (p.  252)  "  with 
a  shudder  he  recognised  what  a  peril  he 
had  escaped.  Great  Scott !"  Where 
did  you  last  meet  with  these  expletives 
and  mannerisms,  gentle  reader  ?  In  the 
pulpit,  of  course.  Mr.  Warner  is  a 
Puritan  and  a  New  Englander  first  of 
all.  Once  upon  a  time  it  occurred  to 
him  to  query  if  the  Empress  Theodora 
was  "orthodox,"  and  he  was  shocked 
to  discover  "  vegetable  total  depravity" 
in  his  garden  !  One  may  well  be  awed 
in  considering  what  a  substratum  of 
earnestness  and  gumption  supports  the 
lightest  play  of  wit.  His  is  no  crystal- 
lisation of  breath  on  the  window-pane  ; 
it  is  the  tracery  of  delicate  lily-w^ork  or 
spiral  fluting  about  a  Romanesque  col- 
umn. Those  who  "  wheel  through  the 
air  in  circling  eddies,"  please  take  no- 
tice. Lowell  and  Higginson  and  War- 
ner built  on  the  foundations. 

The  book  before  us,  then,  affords  an 
interesting  glimpse    of    Mr.    Warner's 


own  development.  It  gives  the  proc- 
esses of  thought  and  workmanship 
which  led  to  the  finished  product  of  his 
latter  years.  It  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  retrospective  view  of  the  literary  or 
humanitarian  topics  which  have  occu- 
pied the  world  in  the  last  three  decades, 
nor  as  highly  suggestive  regarding  the 
questions  of  the  hour.  For  those  who 
prefer  consummate  results  to  processes 
Harper  s  Magazine  is  ever  open.  Mr. 
Warner  is  happier  there  nearly  every 
month  than  he  is  here.  There  his 
motto  seems  to  be,  "  Let  us  make  the 
world  pleasant  and  throw  a  cover  over 
the  refuse."  Here  he  as  much  as  says, 
"  My  dear  knight,  Maecenas,  you  shall 
drink  at  my  house  the  ignoble  Sabine 
wine  in  sober  cups,  which  I  myself 
sealed  up  in  a  Grecian  cask.  Nota  bene^ 
however,  that  down  cellar  there  is  the 
Caecuban  and  the  juice  of  that  grape 
which  is  squeezed  in  the  Calenian 
press." 

The  volume  comprises  ten  essays,  vary- 
ing from  fouiteen  to  forty-two  pages  in 
length,  and  written  at  intervals  from  1872 
to  1890.  The  first  very  properly,  if 
somewhat  prosaically,  gives  the  book  its 
title.  This  is,  too,  the  only  one  that 
has  not  been  printed  before.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  collection  than  the 
brief  paper  on  "  Simplicity."  Like 
Hawthorne,  Mr.  Warner  loves  to  re- 
touch the  old  classical  myths.  This 
time  it  is  Nausicaa,  but  should  it  have 
been  Musidora  or  Galatea,  he  could  just 
as  gracefully  and  daintily  have  brought 
her  to  life,  and  used  her  to  adorn  a 
moral.  The  other  essays  are  about 
Equality,  Scholarship,  Modern  Fiction, 
Mr.  Froude's  Progress^  the  Relation  of 
England  and  of  English  Criticism  to 
the  United  States,  the  Relation  of  the 
Newspaper  and  the  Novel  to  the  Com- 
mon School,  and  finally,  A  Night  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  was  writ- 
ten the  same  year  as  Saunte rings.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  "  hair-curler,"  but 
from  lack  of  restraint  it  leaves  the  reader 
unimpressed  and  the  w^riter  dishevelled. 
It  was  evidently  composed  too  soon 
after  the  experience  for  Mr.  Warner  to 
take  that  objective  point  of  view  which 
nowadays  is  held  to  be  the  chief  solace 
and  inspiration  of  the  journalist,  and 
which  certainly  tends  to  an  exasperating 
candour  in  the  discussion  of  vexed  ques- 
tions. 

George  Merriam  Hyde, 
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THE  BABYLONIAN  TALMUD.* 

No  work  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
has  had  so  unfortunate  a  history  as  has 
the  Talmud.  It  has  suffered  from  blan- 
diloquence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tra- 
ducement  on  the  other.  It  has  remained 
for  Mr.  M.  L.  Rodkinson  to  fill  its  cup 
of  woe  to  the  brim  by  making  it  the  ob- 
ject of  a  mystification.  The  title-page 
promises  to  the  subscribers  the  *'  orig- 
inal text  edited,  formulated,  and  punc- 
tuated ;"  and  the  preface  explains  the 
somewhat  unintelligible  word  **  formu- 
lated" to  mean  the  excision  of  all  **  ir- 
revelant  matter"  and  all  **  accretjons." 
This  is  hanging  out  false  colours.  The 
accompanying  prospectus  excites  the 
expectation  of  **  an  exhaustive,  syste- 
matic, and  philologically  accurate  text.** 
This  is  wilfully  throwing  sand  in  the 
eyes  of  people  to  whom  the  text  itself  is 
a  sealed  book.  Mr.  Rodkinson's  pre- 
viously published  pamphlets— which  he 
grandiloquently  describes  in  the  pros- 
pectus as  **  twenty-two  published  theo- 
logical works*' — show  that  his  early 
training  has  been  such  as  to  rob  him  of 
the  very  faculty  of  appreciating  the  first 
principles  of  scientific  philological  work. 
To  have  studied  the  Talmud  as  a  purely 
religious  exercise — even  for  forty  years 
—  ioes  not  necessarily  make  a  man  a 
Talmudic  scholar.  The  excision  of 
*'  irrevelant  matter"  does  not  lead  to 
an  "  original*'  text ;  the  irrelevant  may 
be  as  original  as  the  relevant.  The 
canon  of  Mr.  Rodkinson's  judgment  as 
between  what  is  original  and  what  is 
added,  is  based  on  nothing  but  the  whim 
of  Mr.  Rodkinson's  moments.  It  is 
pure  fancy.  In  performing  these  acro- 
batic feats  of  jumping  from  one  passage 
to  another,  Mr.  Rodkinson  has  obliter- 
ated the  true  character  of  the  Talmud, 
as  certainly  as  he  has  misstated  its  the- 
ological point  of  view  when  he  says  that 
**  it  knows  no  authority  but  conscience 
and  reason.  It  is  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  all  superstition  and  all  fanaticism.'* 
The  subscribers  to  the  work  will,  then, 
understand  that  they  are  getting  ex- 
tracts— and  not  necessarily  the  best — 
from  the  Talmud  ;  and  not  the  Talmud, 

*  A  New  Edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
English  Translation  ;  the  Original  Text  Edited, 
Formulated,  and  Punctuated  by  Michael  L. 
Rodkinson  ;  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.  Vol.  I.  Tract  Sabbath. 
New  York  :  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company. 


as  both  prospectus  and  title-page  lead 
them  to  expect. 

In  the  prospectus  referred  to,  Mr. 
Rodkinson  shores  up  his  work  with  en- 
dorsements from  ^WQ  leading  Rabbini- 
cal authorities  in  this  country.  It  is 
proper  that  those  who  may  be  inveigled 
into  subscribing  for  the  '*  ten  to  twelve 
volumes  in  English  and  four  volumes 
in  Hebrew"  should  know  that  two  of 
these  authorities,  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  in  New 
York  City,  and  Dr.  B.  Felsenthal,  in 
Chicago,  have  publicly  condemned  Mr. 
Rodkinson's  work  on  the  Talmud,  and 
have  withdrawn  their  support.  1  am 
authorised  to  do  so  also  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  M.  Jastrow,  the  learned  author  of 
the  Talmudic  Dictionary,  which  the 
Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  are  now  pub- 
lishing. From  the  rest  of  the  learned 
world  the  strongest  criticism  has  come 
in  the  form  of  complete  silence.  One 
can  only  feel  sorrow  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
I.  M.  Wise,  the  venerable  head  of  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati, 
has  allowed  the  "  bowels  of  compas- 
sion" to  influence  him  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  him  publicly  to  countenance 
that  which,  I  am  sure,  his  better  judg- 
ment must  condemn. 

The  Talmud  will  always  remain  a 
difficult  book  to  understand,  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  which  the  hand  of 
man  has  ever  written  ;  and  no  amount 
of  "  punctuation"  and  "  formulation" 
will  make  the  rough  places  smooth.  To 
be  able  to  read  the  Talmud  in  any  lan- 
guage but  the  original  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
No  amount  of  translation  will  lubricate 
the  intellectual  wheels  of  one  who  would 
have  an  understanding  of  its  contents  for 
the  mere  asking.  The  Talmud  is  not  a 
law-book.  It  is  a  minute-book,  not  only 
of  practical  legal  discussions,  but  also 
of  non-practical  casuistic  controversies 
which  often  had  but  a  remote  bearing 
upon  questions  of  actual  life  ;  a  vita- 
scope  in  which  the  changing  paper- war 
of  syllogism  and  paralogism  is  either 
hurried  before  us  or  long  drawn  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  whims  of  the 
legal  big-wigs  in  session. 

Of  what  use  to  the  world,  then,  these 
*' ten  or  twelve"  volumes?  Those  of 
my  brethren  who  search  in  the  Talmud, 
and  find  there  rules  of  conduct  and 
lines  of  faith,  from  out  the  maze  and 
jungle  of  discussion,  will  have  none  of 
it  served  up  on  linen  paper  with  uncut 
edges  and  in  a  language  which  even  the 
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ten  lost  tribes  could  not  understand,  all 
the  **  Identification  Societies"  notwith- 
standing. Those  who  do  not  so  search, 
but  who  look  upon  its  tomes  as  an  in- 
teresting monument  of  bygone  mental 
and  literary  activity,  will  be  content  to 
have  a  copy  un  **  punctuated"  and  un- 
"  formulated/  *  bound  in  morocco,  tooled, 
and  gilt-edged,  behind  the  glass  doors 
of  their  so-called  libraries.  Students, 
however,  will  be  glad  enough  to  tread 
the  dusty  roads  of  former  times,  and  to 
finger  the  dog-eared  pages  over  which 
their  fathers  bent  their  backs  double. 
The  other  class — not  of  the  house  of 
Israel — who  use  the  **  Rabbi  Talmud" 
of  their  evil  imaginings  as  Don  Quixote 
did  his  windmills,  and  hope  that  the  dirt 
thrown  upon  the  dead  may  bespatter 
the  living — not  even  **  twenty  to  twenty- 
two"  volumes  of  translation  will  make 
their  wish  any  less  the  father  to  their 
thought.  But  if  we  must  enter  the  lists 
against  such  as  these,  let  us  always 
strike  above  the  belt.  To  say,  as  does 
Mr.  Rodkinson,  that  certain  portions  of 
the  Talmud,  which  do  not  come  up  to 
what  we  to-day  think  right  and  proper, 
are  **  additions  made  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Talmud,"  is  not  only  to  make  a 
statement  quite  unfounded  upon  any 
serious  argument,  but  tacitly  to  assume 
the  position,  and  a  most  dangerous  po- 
sition it  is,  that  we  are  to-day  responsi- 
ble for  the  utterances  of  every  one  who 
happened  to  write  in  Hebrew  or  to  have 
been  born  a  Jew. 

What  the  outside  world  wants  from 
Rabbinical  scholars  is  a  careful  presen- 
tation of  the  Talmudic  system  of  law 
and  theology,  and  a  well-equipped  stu-. 
dent  can  here  do  yeoman's  work. 

But  Mr.  M.  L.  Rodkinson  cannot. 

Richard  GottheiL 


THE  SENSE  OF  BEAUTY.* 

A  witch  of  Andover  once  wrote  to  a 
novice  who  had  removed  from  Berlin  to 
a  western  city  with  a  full  course  of  lec- 
tures on  ^Esthetics  and  the  History  of 
Philosophy  stowed  away  in  his  valise, 
"  I  fear  you  will  not  find  the  people 
hungering  for  the  higher  learning." 
That  we  do  not  is  perhaps  lather  sur- 

*  The  Sense  of  Beauty.  By  George  San- 
tayana.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 


prising  when  it  is  recalled  how,  in  the 
days  of  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus,  blood 
was  shed  over  the  empty  problems  of 
nominalism  and  realism,  and  edicts  were 
published  forbidding  the  discussion  of 
them  on  the  street  corners.  If  the 
people  could  realise  that  Dr.  Santayana's 
book  touches  their  lives  at  a  thousand 
points,  whereas  the  scholastic  dispute 
about  how  many  angels  could  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  pertains  to  the 
flesh  at  only  one  point  ;  if  they  could  see 
in  it  the  promise  of  the  existence  of  the 
physical  world  to  the  individual  as  well 
as  a  salutary  mental  discipline,  they 
would  board  and  scuttle  every  last  edi- 
tion the  Scribners  might  produce.  But 
it  is  notoiious  that  an  eyelid  hides  the 
sky,  and  those  who  have  eyes  and  see 
not  naturally  overlook  the  outstretched 
remedial  hand. 

•*  An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him  ;  but  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair. 
Is  duller  than  a  witling's  jest." 

He  who  tarries  may  here  read  why  the 
stars  are  beautiful  ;  why  "  home"  is  a 
concept  of  happiness  ;  why  the  obliga- 
tion to  enjoy  one's  self  is  absurd  ;  why 
nothing  is  objectively  impressive  ;  why 
criticism  and  idealisation  involve  each 
other  ;  why  a  gay  prison  and  a  prison- 
like church  fail  to  appeal  ;  why  we  smile 
when  Punch  beats  Judy  in  the  puppet 
show  ;  why  beauties  are  incompatible  ; 
why  a  sense  of  form  is  Heaven's  last 
gift  to  a  creative  mind.  And  if  one  go 
to  the  author  to  get  his  meaning,  not 
one's  own,  one  will  find  an  agreeable 
suggestiveness  in  such  obiter  dicta  as  the 
following  :  Perfection  is  a  synonym  of 
finitude  ;  no  man  is  a  specialist  with  his 
whole  soul  ;  to  love  glass  beads  because 
they  are  beautiful  is  barbarous,  to  love 
jewels  only  because  they  are  dear  is  vul- 
gar ;  a  beautiful  voice  will  redeem  a 
vulgar  song,  a  beautiful  colour  and  text- 
ure an  unmeaning  composition  ;  it  is 
possible  to  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
struggling  sailors  because  we  sympa- 
thise overmuch  with  the  winds  and 
waves  ;  character  can  never  be  observed 
except  as  it  is  manifested  in  action. 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  matters 
alluded  to  by  way  of  elucidation,  and 
in  following  the  craggy  ridge  of  the  au- 
thor's argument  one  is  mightily  re- 
freshed to  stumble  upon  such  flower- 
besprent  crevices.  But  if  one  discern 
the  tenor  and  import  of  this  book  he 
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will  not  pause  long  by  the  wayside. 
He  will  become  vaguely  aware  that 
while  the  author  sticks  manfully  to  his 
discussion  of  Form,  and  the  Nature,  Ma- 
terials, and  Expression  of  Beauty,  es- 
chewing even  the  more  accessible  ground 
of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  ait,  he 
has  likewise  made  an  extremely  flatter- 
ing simplification  of  many  questions 
within  the  province  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics. 

Whereas  aesthetic  judgments  are  main- 
ly perceptions  of  good,  moral  judgments, 
he  says,  are  mainly  perceptions  of  evil. 
Conscience  in  reality  speaks  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  dreadful  evils  to  which  our 
nature  is  exposed — death,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, weariness,  isolation,  and  contempt. 
Morality  is  therefore  plainly  utilitarian,  a 
means  and  not  an  end.  '*  It  is  the  price 
of  human  non-adaptation,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  original  sin  of  unfitness.** 
Remove  danger,  pain,  etc.,  and  **  thou 
shalt  not"  becomes  an  impertinence. 
In  a  sense,  morality  is  work,  servitude  ; 
the  activity  of  the  imagination,  play, 
freedom.  In  the  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion we  reach  the  good  that  is  good  in 
itself  and  for  its  own  sake  ;  morality  is 
good  because  it  is  useful,  good  only  be- 
cause of  the  excellence  of  its  conse- 
quences. It  is  only  in  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  his  faculties  that  man  finds 
himself  and  his  happiness.  iEsthetic 
delight,  therefore,  alone  has  **  value." 

It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  the  finest 
flower  of  human  nature  is  the  aesthetic 
demand  for  the  morally  good — that  is, 
where  such  morally  useful  ends  as  clean- 
liness, truthfulness,  honour,  are  conse- 
crated by  one's  own  constitutional  sen- 
sitiveness. On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  aesthetic  **  goods"  should 
be  sacrificed  is  a  moral  question. 

Beauty  is  defined  as  "  pleasure  re- 
garded as  the  quality  of  a  thing."  The 
question  seems  to  be,  Is  a  thing  beauti- 
ful because  it  is  agreeable,  or  agree- 
able because  it  is  beautiful  ?  Is  honey 
sweet  because  it  tickles  the  palate,  or  do 
we  like  it  because  it  is  sweet  ?  Dr.  San- 
tayana  prefers  the  former  statement  ; 
and  while  the  reviewer  does  not  for  a 
moment  pit  his  knowledge  against  that 
of  the  author,  he  would  ask  (merely  for 
information)  if  thus  to  put  the  cause  for 
the  effect  is  not  rather  Berkleyan.  Or 
was  it  Spinoza  who  said  that  we  desire 
nothing  because  it  is  good,  but  it  is  good 
because  we  desire  it  ? 


One  may  pleasantly  occupy  one's  self 
for  several  hours  in  discovering,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  volume,  whether  or 
not  Dr.  Santayana  is  a  Berkleyite. 
"  The  web  of  things  which  our  intelli- 
gence is  always  busily  spinning"  points 
to  the  affirmative.  "  As  truly  objects  as 
chairs  and  tables"  counts  one  for  the 
negative,  which  is  promptly  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  the  adjacent  statement  that 
"  the  real  world  is  merely  the  shadow 
of  that  assurance  of  eventual  experience 
which  accompanies  sanity.**  Finally 
the  needle  reasserts  itself,  and  the  com- 
pass is  boxed  in  the  sentence  "  The  es- 
sence of  a  thing  is  its  existence  in  our 
absence." 

But  beauty  aside,  the  above  ethical 
simplification,  which  doubtless  com- 
prises the  veriest  commonplaces  of  mod- 
ern philosophy,  gives  the  work  an  at* 
mosphere  of  generous  candour  and 
absolute  freedom.  Here  at  last  is  an 
American  writer  who  commits  himself, 
be  it  ever  so  incidentally,  to  moral  evo- 
lution ;  and  who  confesses,  be  it  never  so 
playfully,  that  he  has  wallowed  "  in 
Epicurus's  sty"  long  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  the  perception  of  "any 
inkling  of  divinity"  in  the  external 
world.  "  Such  transcendent  realities, 
if  they  exist,  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  ideas  of  them."  He  modestly 
believes  that  in  planning  his  "  Outlines 
of  iEsthetic  Theory"  from  this  point  of 
view  he  has  "  studied  sincerity  rather 
than  novelty."  That  the  reader  may  be 
"  enabled  to  compare  what  is  said  more 
directly  with  the  reality  of  his  own  ex- 
perience," Dr.  Santayana  has  omitted 
references  to  writers,  both  living  and 
dead,  "  to  whom  no  honour  could  be 
added  by  his  acknowledgments."  This 
arrangement,  while  probably  not  in- 
tended as  a  practical  joke  on  the  review- 
er, makes  it  doubly  laborious  to  ascer- 
tain Dr.  Santayana's  place  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  we  fear,  will  emphasize  the  nov- 
elty at  the  expense  of  the  sincerity  and 
sanity  of  his  views.  It  is  possible  the 
Platonists  do  "  turn  their  discoveries 
into  so  many  revelations, '  *  and  that  *  *  the 
veil  of  the  absolute  and  infinite  soon 
covers  their  little  light  of  specific 
truth  ;"  it  may  be  that  there  is  "  no 
explanation  in  calling  beauty  an  adum- 
bration of  divine  attributes  ;"  but  we  cer- 
tainly are  entitled  to  the  precise  pedi- 
gree of  this  criticism.     There  are   re- 
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vered  names  among  **  the  Platonists." 
And  convicts  of  a  prior  state  don't  em- 
bark on  a  new  galley  without  full  in- 
formation as  to  their  bodyguard. 

These  glimpses  into  Dr.  Santayana*s 
well-rounded  philosophy  are  of  course 
no  criterion  of  the  book  in  question, 
which  from  d;  to  ^  is  a  disquisition  on 
esthetics.  Its  last  sentence  should  quiet 
all  fears  regarding  his  essential  sound- 
ness and  optimism.  **  Beauty,"  he  says, 
'^  is  a  pledge  of  the  possible  conformity 
between  the  soul  and  nature,  and  conse- 
quently a  ground  of  faith  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  good.'* 

Whoever  takes  up  this  attractive  vol- 
ume as  one  Russell  Sullivan  said  he  did 
Longfellow,  **  to  read  a  few  pages  be- 
fore sitting  down  to  dinner  so  as  to  be  in 
a  comfortable  frame  of  mind  for  his 
meal,"  is  going  to  be  disappointed.  It 
is  no  cocktail  ;  it  is  no  vade  tnecum.  It 
is  capable  of  expansion  into  two  large 
volumes  sold  at  the  usual  prohibitive 
price.  It  would  be  more  "  popular," 
however,  if  thus  expanded.  As  it  is, 
many  a  paragraph  breaks  off  just  where 
it  begins  to  be  interesting,  and  the  read- 
er hungers  for  the  wealth  of  illustration 
which  he  feels  is  pitifully  hoarded  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  indeed  a  pity 
that,  possessing  that  rare  grip  on  his 
subject  which  forbids  diffuseness,  he 
should,  in  his  eagerness  to  condense  the 
best  that  has  been  said  and  add  a  "  last 
word"  of  his  own,  have  so  sacrificed 
decorative  to  structural  motives.  Mr, 
E.  S.  Dallas's  Gay  Science^  or  Professor 
Everett's  Poetry^  Comedy^  and  Duty^  or 
Mr.  William  Archer's  Masks  or  Faces ^ 
or  even  Dr.  Samuel  Harris's  pious 
books,  while  they  may  not  have  thrilled 
metaphysicians  in  their  day,  leave  the 
unlearned  reader  pleasantly  aware  that 
philosophy  is  not  as  "  harsh  and 
crabbed"  as  dull  fools  suppose.  On 
perusing  one  of  these  books,  a  money- 
grabbing  American  is  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  although  its  theme  cannot 

make  a  Juliet,"  "  displant  a  town,"  or 

reverse  a  prince's  doom,"  it  is  still 
worthy  of  "  some  attention."  Who  will 
write  the  broadly  convincing  book  ?  Uni- 
versity prof essors  can  and  will  not  ;  Mr. 
I.  Zangwill  et  Q\^.  possunt  quia  posse  viden- 
tur.  One  is  about  as  sure  of  the  goods 
being  delivered  as  of  Professor  Fiske's 
or  Hall  Caine's  Life  of  Christ. 

Notwithstanding  his  insistent,  cloud- 
compelling  logic.  Dr.  Santayana  has  his 
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Strongest  hold  on  the  imagination. 
With  a  far-reaching  literary  and  artistic 
background,  and  the  knack  of  seeing 
things  objectively  and  picturesquely,  he 
tucks  away  in  the  interstices  of  his 
book  matter  of  a  distinctly  entertaining 
value,  which,  as  has  already  been  hint- 
ed, might  have  been  quadrupled  in 
^quantity  but  for  his  self-repression.  A 
man  who  can  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
*  the  human  mind  is  a  turbulent  com- 
monwealth," that  education  is  "  to  mul- 
tiply discriminations,"  that  Whitman 
speaks  of  leaves  of  grass  not  flowers, 
drum-taps  not  music,  the  average  man 
not  the  hero,  and  thus  "  by  an  effort  to 
show  us  everything  as  a  •  momentary 
pulsation  of  a  liquid  and  structureless 
whole"  stirs  the  imagination,  should 
handle  diagrams  of  physiological  psy- 
chology charily,  and  the  concepts  of  in- 
ductive logic  with  moderation.  There 
is  an  Emersonian  vein,  too,  on  page  221 
which  might  be  worked  to  advantage. 

A  few  trifles  may  be  mentioned  in  con- 
clusion. He  uses  the  expression  "  com- 
paratively permanent  and  universal." 
**The  plastic  arts"  are  several  times 
made  to  include  painting  ;  witness  the 
Introduction,  where  the  "  plastic  arts 
with  poetry  and  music"  of  the  second 
sentence  is  resumed  in  the  "  fine  arts" 
of  the  third  sentence.  It  cannot  be  that 
in  the  first  instance  he  meant  to  leave 
painting  out  in  the  cold.  The  repeti- 
tion involved  in  the  use  ot  synonyms 
rather  than  pronouns,  where  the  latter 
is  possible,  as  in  the  above  sentence  and 
the  following  snatch  of  quasi  prose- 
poetry  :  "  The  spectacle  of  nature.  .  . 
gives  us  back  our  birthright  as  children 
of  the  planet,  and  naturalises  us  upon 
the  earth" — this  sort  of  thing  is  not  con- 
sonant in  the  long  run  with  simplicity. 
There  is  the  intentional  omission  of  a 
comma  on  page  148 — lest  we  be  "  cloyed 
with  Grecian  perfectness." 

G.  M,  H, 


THE  WIZARD.* 

The  days  of  miracles  are  not  yet  past. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  written  a  tract. 
"Is  it  still  possible,"  he  asks,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of  The 
Wizard^ 

"  '  to  the  Voice  of  Faith  calling  aloud  upon  the 

*  The  Wizard.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25. 
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earth  to  wring  from  the  dumb  heavens  an  audi- 
ble answer  to  its  prayer?  Does  the  promise 
uttered  by  the  Master  of  mankind  upon  the  eve 
cC  the  end — **  whoso  that  believeth  on  Me,  the 
works  that  1  do  he  shall  do  also  .  .  .  and  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that  will  I  do" 
— still  hold  good  to  such  as  do  ask  and  do  be- 
Keve?" 

This  is  a  rather  leading  question  even 
for  an  archbishop  to  answer  ;  when, 
therefore,  a  novelist  of  fire  and  thunder, 
such  as  Rider  Haggard,  intimates  that 
he  is  about  to  prove  that  the  promise 
uttered  does  hold  good,  the  reader, 
confident  that  his  answer  will  be  as 
remarkable  as  his  question,  is  mildly 
curious  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Thomas  Owen,  an  English  minister, 
with  a  good  living,  a  cellar  full  of  old 
wine  and  an  incipient  love-affair,  having 
heard  of  the  murder  of  a  missionary  in 
Central  Africa,  by  the  **  Sons  of  Fire,** 
a  particulaily  ferocious  tribe  of  heathen, 
finds  that  the  Voice  of  Faith  irresistibly 
impels  him  to  convert  them.  So,  aban- 
doning his  good  living  and  his  good 
wine,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  y(^ng 
lady  who  returns  his  affection,  he  sets 
out,  with  an  admirable  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  land  of  the  Sons  of 
Fire. 

Two  years  have  gone  by,  and  from 
the  rectory  in  a  quiet  English  village 
we  pass  to  a  scene  in  Central  Africa. 
And  now  how  shall  the  savages  be  con- 
verted ?  That  is  simple.  Our  mission- 
ary has  had  it  disclosed  to  him  in  a  dream 
that  the  heathen  king  is  about  to  be 
poisoned,  and  that  an  antidote  for  the 
poison  to  be  used  may  be  found  grow- 
ing on  a  certain  tree  ;  by  means  of 
which  knowledge,  so  kindly  and  oppor- 
tunely furnished  him,  because  he  has 
had  sufficient  faith  in  the  "  promise  ut- 
tered by  the  Master,"  the  king  is  saved 
and  Christianity  glorified.  After  this 
we  are  plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of  fire 
and  flood,  thunder  and  lightning,  howls 
of  savages  and  clash  of  spears,  blood- 
shed and  poisoning  ad  nauseamy  out  of 
which  Christianity  somehow  comes  forth 
victorious  over  heathenism  every  time. 

Then  at  last,  as  a  final  means  of  test- 
ing which  of  the  two  faiths  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  the  missionary,  with  two 
converted  Sons  of  Fire  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  small  but  select  gathering  of  the 
heathen  on  the  other,  fares  forth  in  an 
extremely  severe  thunderstorm  to  see 
which  group  will  be  struck  by  lightning. 
The  missionary  and  his  disciples  stand 


beneath  a  cross  which  they  have  erected 
(having  no  lightning-rod,  the  reader  is 
pleased  to  observe,  for  the  missionary 
would  not,  he  announces,  be  so  dis- 
trustful as  to  put  up  one),  while  the 
heathen  all  around,  arrayed  in  snakeskin 
dresses,  perform  magic  incantations. 
The  thunder  mutters  in  the  distance  ;  it 
comes  nearer  ;  the  storm  breaks. 

"At  length  the  storm  was  straight  over- 
head. ...  It  played  about  the  shapes  of  the 
doctors,  who  in  the  midst  of  it  looked  like  devils 
in  an  intemo.  It  crept  onward  toward  the 
station  of  the  Cross,  but  [can  the  reader  doubt 
the  end?]  //  never  reached  it.'* 

Meanwhile  the  poor  savages  are  being 
played  the  very  deuce  with. 

"  Of  the  twenty  and  one,  eleven  were  dead, 
four  paralysed  hy  shock,  five  were  flying  in 
their  terror,  and  one.  Hokosa  himselr,  stood 
staring  at  the  fallen,  a  very  picture  of  despair." 

And  so  at  last  some  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand savages  are  converted  into  devout 
Christians  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  Rider  Haggard  compla- 
cently concludes  that  **  thus  through 
the  power  of  faith,  that  now,  as  of  old, 
is  the  only  true  and  efficient  magic,  was 
accomplished  the  mission  of  the  saint, 
Thomas  Owen,  to  the  Sons  of  Fire." 

That  this  tale  is,  as  its  author  de- 
clares, in  the  dedication,  a  **  tale  of  faith 
triumphant  over  savagery  and  death"  is 
apparent.  That  it  is  not  a  tale  trium- 
phant over  the  minds  of  modern  readers 
admits  of  no  less  doubt. 

But  aside  from  the  mock  and  maudlin 
sentiment  which  this  book  expounds, 
in  regarding  Christianity  as  a  religion  of 
mere  marvels,  and  making  its  triumphs 
mere  frauds  of  supernatural  legerdemj*in, 
and  in  describing  its  ideal  exponen*,  as 
**  the  Wizard*' — aside  from  all  thi?  tor, 
after  all.  Rider  Haggard  is  not  a  biohop 
of  Central  Africa)  the  tale  itself,  as  a 
narrative  of  adventure,  is  quite  as  sad  a 
failure  as  it  is  in  what  must  be  regarded 
as  its  religious  aims  (for  the  author 
evidently  means  to  be  serious)  by  the 
very  obviousness  with  w)''  .h  every  in- 
cident is  directed  towar  ihi"  absurd 
effort  to  prove  that  the  p.^m*-^  uttered 
still  holds  good. 

Whether  or  not  savages  are  such  poor, 
easily-to-be-fooled  creatures  as  they  are 
made  out  to  be  in  The  Wizard ^t.  neither 
know  nor  care.  But  to  make  their 
credulity  a  means  of  proving  the  power 
of  Christianity  is  an  argument  as  fatuous 
as  it  is  uncalled  ^-"r.     Certainly  the  mis- 
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sionary  did  succeed  in  converting  the 
savages  in  this  tale.  But  we  all  know 
that  the  missionary  was  a  sham  mission- 
ary, the  savages  sham  savages,  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  the  rattle  of  tin  sheets 
and  flash  of  limelight  behind  painted 
scenery,  and  the  faith  that  the  sham 
missionary  taught  a  sham  Christian- 
ity. In  She  we  knew  equally  well  that 
the  savages  and  the  scenery  were  mere 
imitations.  There,  finding  what  we 
sought  —  entertainment — we  did  not 
care  ;  for  a  good  melodrama  justifies 
itself.  But  when  the  melodrama  is  a 
sham  plea  for  a  misrepresented  faith, 
such  as  The  Wizard  is,  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  one  of  three  things,  either 
Rider  Haggard  regards  us  as  savages, 
or  regards  us  as  sham,  or  is  himself  a 
sham.  And  if  the  reader  must  choose 
^    which  it  shall  be,  can  he  hesitate  ? 

/.  JV.  Rosenberg, 


A  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES.* 

Since  the  publication  in  the  Century 
Magazine  six  or  eight  years  ago  of  the 
studies  by  Dr.  Eggleston  of  the  domes- 
tic life  of  the  American  colonists,  we 
have  had  the  promise  from  him  of  a 
fuller  history  of  the  early  settlements 
and  colonial  life.  Yet  this  new  volume, 
The  Beginners  of  a  Nation^  does  not  ex- 
actly follow  out  the  expected  lines  ;  it 
is  at  once  more  profound  and  more 
generalising  in  its  tone  ;  more  a  study 
of  character  than  of  manners  ;  in  fact, 
the  author  terms  it  the  history  of  the 
dynamics  of  colony-planting.  It  is  the 
first  printed  result  of  sixteen  years  of 
toilsome  research  at  home  and  abroad 
on  the  culture  history  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  magnitude  of  the  chosen 
task  became  apparent,  the  author  began 
to  fear  for  his  completed  work,  lest,  as 
felicitously  expressed  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  **  the  darkness  of  age  and 
death  would  have  covered  over  both  it 
and  me  before  the  performance."  Hence 
the  advance  publication  of  this  single 
volume. 

The  book  bears  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  a  text-book,  with  its  old-time  side- 

*  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation.  By  Edward 
Eggleston.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 


hints,  or  suggestions,  printed  in  smaller 
type,  alongside  each  page.  Its  division 
into  numbered  paragraphs,  usually  a 
page  or  so  in  length,  adds  to  that  effect 
and  not  to  its  apparent  narrative  se- 
quence. At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
are  a  few  notes  termed  "  elucidations," 
in  the  form  of  quotations,  explanations, 
etc.,  which  are,  as  notes  usually  are, 
most  interesting. 

The  grotesque  and  misleading 
glimpses  that  Europe  got  of  the  New 
World  through  the  *' lying  license  of 
travellers,"  while  the  mist  of  ignorance 
still  dimly  enveloped  the  distant  shores 
and  the  glitter  of  the  fabulous  gold  of 
Ind  still  blinded  all  eyes,  are  strikingly 
suggested  in  the  opening  chapter  ;  and 
the  career  of  that  romantic,  ready- 
witted,  paradoxical  braggart,  Captain 
John  Smith,  never  was  limned  by  a 
more  skilful  hand.  The  procession  of 
motives  which  caused  the  planting — and 
the  sorrows— of  the  Virginia  colony,  is 
brilliantly  aligned.  The  rivalry  with 
Spaio  was  ever  present  and  aided  the 
three  strongest  motives  that  feverishly 
and  blindly  spurred  on  the  colony-plant* 
ing— cupidity,  patriotism,  and  religious 
zeal,  that  dominant  concern  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  A  desire  to  share  the 
wealth  of  **  the  mines,"  to  add  glory 
and  domain  to  England,  and  to  rival 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  acted  as  compelling  and, 
especially,  as  distributing  forces. 

The  delusive  endeavours  toward  col- 
ony development  of  the  ignorant  and 
indolent  Virginia  settlers  were  most 
pitiable.  Of  these  the  silkworm  fever 
died  the  slowest  death  ;  for  its  fate  lay 
in  adverse  economic  conditions,  and  a 
lesson  in  economic  principles  is  slow  and 
hard  for  men  to  learn.  Silk  grass,  the 
vine,  **  orenges,  limmons,  and  almonds" 
were  vaunted,  and  many  other  pleasant 
plants  and  fruits  were  to  be  laboriously 
and  slowly  cultivated  ;  while  savage 
war,  and  famine,  and  pestilence  sorely 
and  constantly  imperilled  the  life  of  the 
vine  and  lemon  growers.  The  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores,  of  glass,  and 
wrought  iron,  also  came  to  naught  ; 
while  through  tobacco,  regarded  as  an 
evil,  and  denounced  by  the  Parliament 
and  the  King,  came  the  colony's  salva- 
tion, its  great  wealth,  and  in  course  of  time 
also  the  hopeless  commercial  entangle- 
ment of  its  citizens.  For  the  dull  weed 
gave  neither  shelter,  food,  nor  raiment ; 
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it  was  sown  with  bitter  toil,  and  watered 
with  human  sweat,  and  gathered  with 
anxious  fear,  only  to  be  sold  in  ruthless 
ruin,  while  the  prodigal  gains  were 
squandered  by  borrowing  ere  they  were 
received.  The  pitiful  record  of  im- 
providence and  extravagance  had  an 
early  and  bitter  chronicler  in  the  Sot- 
Weed  Factor.  It  was  but  one  of  Vir- 
ginia's many  and  long  disregards  of  the 
law  that  the  early  crops  of  all  colonists 
should  be  food  products. 

It  IS  difficult  for  any  one  who  is  fully 
familiar  with  the  sources  and  details  of 
the  earliest  history  of  the  English  colo- 
nies to  judge  whether  this  book  would 
wholly  satisfy  or  enlighten  the  thought- 
ful learner.  Perhaps,  like  some  clever 
professors,  Dr.  Eggleston  assumes  that 
his  class  of  scholar- readers  know  more 
than  they  really  do,  and  at  times  leaves 
them  unenlightened.  Fully  and  brill- 
iantly pictured  in  parts,  some  aspects  of 
these  *•  beginners"  seem  meagrely 
touched,  notably  in  the  chapters  en- 
titled "The  Great  Puritan  Exodus,**  and 
"New  England's  Dispersions"  (and  to 
an  extent  in  **  The  Prophet  of  Religious 
Freedom").  That  no  adequate  or  im- 
pressive portrait  is  given  of  Roger  Will- 
iams or  Anne  Hutchinson,  or  of  any  of 
the  Puritan  leaders,  and  no  telling  ac- 
count of  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  migrations,  must  be  felt  by  every 
reader.  Perhaps  literary  considerations 
have  had  much  weight  in  these  cases. 
Bradford  alone  with  his  "  quaintly  vivid 
expression  in  writing"  is  brightly  drawn. 
The  expressive  phrase  applied  to  Roger 
Williams — "  bedevilled  by  a  trivial  scru- 
pulosity"— is  weakened  by  the  inces- 
sant and  monotonous  employment 
throughout  the  chapter  of  the  words 
scruple,  scrupulous,  and  scrupulosity. 
"  The  age  was  in  love  with  scrupulos- 
ity." '•  Williams  was  never  disentan- 
gled from  scrupulosity."  "  Enthralled 
by  the  scrupulosity  of  his  time."  **  The 
region  of  petty  scrupulosity."  "  Many 
of  his  scruples  were  peculiar,  but  his 
scrupulosity  was  not,"  until  the  word 
••  scrupulosity"  seems  to  lose  its  wonted 
meaning  through  repetition,  and  appears 
like  a  disease  or  monstrosity  peculiar  to 
Williams. 

It  is  not  like  Mr.  Eggleston  to  employ 
the  •*  medium  of  the  underlanguaged" 
as  Mr.  Brownell  terms  a  scant  vocabu- 
lary, for  he  is  usually  felicitous  and 
▼aried  in  his  choice  of  words.     Indeed, 


this  very  work  affords  many  examples 
of  terse,  curt  phrases  that  are  almost 
apothegms. 

This  book  is  but  a  first  volume,  and 
the  three  less  satisfactory  chapters  end 
it.  The  second  volume  may  fill  out  the 
somewhat  imperfect  outlines  of  New 
England's  story.  This  must  be  said 
even  of  these  chapters  ;  their  spirit  of 
judgment  is  calm  and  dispassionate  , 
they  are  true  as  far  as  they  go  ;  there 
is  no  idealisation,  ancestor-worship  of 
either  Pilgrim  or  Puritan — nor  are  there 
jibes  and  sneers. 

When  we  note  this  justice,  this  clarity 
of  statement,  this  painstaking  adjust- 
ment of  values,  we  see  that  the  historian 
should  have  above  all  else  the  qualifica- 
tion shown  by  Dr  Eggleston  and  thus 
named  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  "  Sure 
a  great  deal  of  conscience  goes  into  the 
writing  of  a  history." 


MATINS.^ 


It  is  not  always  that  a  young  poet 
makes  so  distinct  an  achievement  with  a 
first  venture  as  Mr.  Francis  Sherman 
does  in  his  Matins.  It  has  not  perhaps 
those  qualities  of  obvious  thought  and 
extremely  simple  fancy  which  insure  an 
instant  popularity  ;  but  it  has  certainly 
the  marks  of  pondered  beauty  which  re- 
veal the  inward  eye  and  a  deep  brood- 
ing on  nature.  Its  faults  are  all  the 
faults  of  the  mystical  poetic  tempera- 
ment ;  its  merits  are  those  of  the  slow 
and  intimate  dweller  among  the  hills  of 
dream.  And  it  is  the  peculiar  honour 
of  the  book  that  while  it  shows  traces — 
too  obvious  traces — of  the  pre-Raphael- 
ite  school  of  writers,  it  still  possesses  an 
individual  note,  a  strain  of  voice,  falter- 
ing and  not  always  sure,  yet  fresh  and 
refined  and  lovable  and  unaffected. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  rough  division  of 
our  poets  and  interpreters  into  two 
classes  :  those  who  seem  to  fill  and  pos- 
sess this  body  of  the  senses  to  overflow- 
ing, so  that  they  are  constantly  drawn 
to  outward  aspects  of  things  ;  and  those 
who  seem  rather  to  pass  somewhat  fur- 
tively and  shyly  through  life,  occupied 
with   their  own   thought,  and  touching 

*  Matins.     By    Francis    Sherman.     Boston : 
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the  material  universe  with  no  very  great 
assurance  of  its  reality.  Of  the  former 
class  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  good  instance, 
with  his  splendid  and  glorified  realism, 
his  delight  in  things  as  they  are,  and  his 
entire  disregard  of  those  vexing  doubts 
which  beset  the  saint  and  the  philoso- 
pher. In  the  latter  class  one  places  the 
mystic  Rossetti,  the  dreamer  Morris,  the 
seer  Emerson.  To  these  men  life  was 
one  great  interrogation.  The  answer 
to  one  question  only  suggested  another 
behind  it,  more  subtile  and  more  unan- 
swerable still.  They  were  always  await- 
ing the  opening  of  the  door,  the  lifting 
of  the  veil.  The  here  and  the  now  could 
not  wholly  suffice  them.  And  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  youth  of  a  consecu- 
tive philosophy  is  inconsequent  dream  ? 
At  least  in  this  little  book  of  Matins 
there  is  the  introspective  spirit  and  the 
meditation  of  a  personality  undissipated 
by  the  distractions  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Francis  Sherman  is  a  member  of 
that  cult  of  recent  neo-paganism  which 
is  indeed  pagan  in  name,  but  hardly 
more  than  half  pagan  at  heart — a  cult 
which  has  for  its  excuse  the  decay  of 
orthodoxy,  and  for  its  aim  the  preserva- 
tion of  religion.  The  very  title,  Matins^ 
is  in  itself  an  index  of  the  religious 
character  of  these  tender,  meditative 
lyrics  of  nature,  with  their  unhurried, 
their  infinitely  unhurried,  utterance, 
and  their  aspirations  untarnished  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  world.  You  may  read 
them  from  end  to  end  and  never  guess 
the  aspect  of  this  nineteenth  century 
from  any  description  of  theirs.  Only 
their  accent,  the  accent  at  times  of  The 
House  of  Life^  or  The  Earthly  Paradise^ 
gives  any  hint  of  their  place  in  the  vast 
library  of  English  letters. 

But  what  I  think  most  remarkable  in 
the  book  is,  not  so  much  any  single 
poem,  as  an  evident  tone  in  them  all, 
charming  and  cultivated  and  individual  ; 
so  that  one  leaps  at  once  to  the  glad  sur- 
mise :  Here  is  a  man  of  whom  we  may 
expect  good  tidings  ;  here  is  another 
artist  who  is  heeding  his  own  revelation. 
That  unhastening  lyric  **  A  November 
Vigil*'  has  something  of  Rossetti's  man- 
ner in  **The  Bride's  Prelude";  and 
there  are  several  other  poems  which 
recall  **  the  idle  singer  of  an  empty 
day."  But  there  are  poems,  too,  which 
have  a  new  word  of  the  woods  and 
streams  and  hills  where  they  were  born, 
and  these  to  my  ear  are  the  more  lovely 


and  attractive.     I  like  the  tone  of  the 
hnes  : 


II 


II 


Across  the  sky  the  cloud  swung  still, 

And  pressed  the  moon  down  heavily 
Where  leafless  trees  grew  on  the  hill. 

The  pale  moon  now  was  very  thin , 
There  was  no  water  near  the  place, 

Else  would  the  moon  that  slept  therein 
Have  frightened  her  with  its  gray  face.*' 


And  yet  the  tone  is  not  new.  That 
accent  is  Rossetti's,  beautiful  and  full 
of  charm  as  it  is. 

I  like  even  better  the  accent  in  the 
lines 

"  Beneath  the  ice  the  shoulders  of  the  tide 
Lift,  and  from  shore  to  shore  a  thin  blue 

crack 
Starts,   and    the    dark,  long-hidden    water 

gleams," 

because  here  Mr.  Sherman  has  his  eye 
on  the  objects  he  knows  ;  he  is  speaking 
of  things  unfamiliar  to  English  poetry  ; 
the  traditions  of  treatment  and  execu- 
tion fail  him,  and  he  is  cast  back  on  his 
native  resources.  I  like,  too,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  whole  poem  **  The  Path." 
It  has  something  of  Browning's  direct- 
ness and  force. 

Matins  is,  in  short,  the  most  notable 
first  volume  of  verse  of  the  past  year,  I 
should  say  ;  and  while  it  is  notable  for 
its  beautiful  lines  and  stanzas,  it  is  more 
notable  still  for  the  unwritten  beauties 
between  them — the  beauties,  I  mean, 
which  Mr.  Sherman  must  have  stored 
away  in  that  fancy  of  his,  memories  of 
the  lovely  country  which  gave  him 
birth,  haunting  impressions  of  the  north- 
ern valley  where  the  blue  St.  John  goes 
down  between  the  dark-dressed  hills 
through  its  iron  gate  into  the  Fundy 
» tide.  There  he  has  seen  the  great  tent- 
fold  of  winter  shut  down  in  silent 
gloom  ;  heard  the  bursting  thunder  of 
the  ice  in  spring  ;  been  made,  I  dare 
say,  almost  to  laugh  aloud  with  glad- 
ness at  the  first  returning  robin's  ves- 
per song  ;  and  idled  down  the  shallows 
of  many  a  pellucid  stream,  in  the  sultry 
shade  of  alder  and  of  ash. 

Ah,  perhaps  it  needs  a  few  years  of 
exile  among  the  stifled  cliff-dwellers  in 
the  roaring  cafions  we  have  reared  to 
our  glory,  and  have  called  in  pride  the 
centres  of  our  civilisation,  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  golden  air  of  that  idyjlic 
land. 

Bliss  Carman. 
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SISTER  JANE.* 

•'  Sister  Jane"  herself,  it  may  be  said 
at  once,  is  a  distinct  and  delightful  ad- 
dition to  that  select  company  in  books 
who  have  the  vitality  to  escape  from  the 
printed  page  and  live  in  the  memory  of 
the  reader. 

**  So  far  as  Sister  Jane  was  concerned,  the 
whole  village  knew  of  her  peculiarities,  her 
strong  will,  her  firm  opinions,  and  the  sharp 
flavour  she  conveyed  into  the  most  ordinary 
discussions  ;  the  whole  village  knew  of  these, 
but  only  a  few  knew  how  thm  and  frail  a  par- 
tition stood  fluttering  between  the  shrewd 
tongue  and  the  tender  heart.  None  knew  as 
I  knew — none  would  know." 

And  yet,  several  came  to  know,  espe- 
cially one  woman,  and  she  was  a  sinner. 

As  the  story  progresses  it  becomes 
clear  that  Sister  Jane  is  the  central  fig- 
ure about  whom  the  other  characters 
are  grouped,  and  that  her  little  house  is 
the  principal  scene  for  the  action  of  the 
plot.  When  Mandy  Satterlee  is  shel- 
tered there  the  place  becomes  a  magnet 
for  the  attracting  of  Jiney  Meadows, 
whose  strange  peculiarities  are  drawn 
with  much  delicacy  and  strength.  Mrs. 
Beshears  and  her  two  demented  old  sis- 
ters are  especially  quaint  and  pathetic  ; 
while  William  Wornum  himself,  who 
tells  the  story,  cannot  hide  behind  his 
mask  of  shyness  the  quiet  strength  and 
geniality  which  win  us  to  him. 

Mr.  Harris,  in  commenting  on  his  own 
work  in  this  book,  says  : 

"  The  knack  of  narration  belongs  to  the  spft- 
ed  few.  .  .  .  With  me,  all  is  lacking.  When 
the  impressive  moment  arrives  the  apt  and 
trenclumt  word  eludes  me.  The  sparkling 
phrase,  the  vivid  erouping,  and  illumination 
that  flashes  the  whole  scene  upon  the  mind  are 
wanting." 

Now  if  there  be  one  gift  which  Mr. 

Harris  possesses  supremely,   it   is  just 

that  **  knack  of  narration,"   which  he 

disclaims.     In  the  introduction  to  the 

new  edition  of  his  first  **  Uncle  Remus" 

book,   Mr.   Harris,  in  speaking  of   the 

sustained  popularity  of  these  folk-lore 

tales,  says  : 

"  Such  a  survival  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
due  to  a  tiny  sluice  of  green  sap  under  the  gray 
bark.  Where  it  lies  in  the  matter  of  this  book, 
or  what  its  source  is  more  of  a  mystery  to  my 
middle  age  than  it  was  to  my  prime." 

In  that  **  sluice  of  green  sap"  lies  the 
secret  springs  which  keep  the  work  of 

'  ♦  Sister  Jane.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.    $1.50. 


the  author  of  VncI^  liemus  ever  fresh 
and  pleasing,  and  its  vitality  is  strength- 
ened by  a  simple  sincerity  and  quiet 
honesty  of  purpose.  To  a  writer  who 
is  endowed  with  these  qualities  we  may 
easily  forgive  any  lack  of  **  sparkling 
phrase"  and  "  vivid  grouping."  As  to 
that,  Sidney  Lanier  has  said,  "  Art  has 
no  enemy  so  unrelenting  as  cleverness," 
and  we  can  afford  to  miss  it  in  Sister 
Jane,  when  so  much  smart,  flashy  writ- 
ing runs  riot,  nowadays,  over  every 
news-stand  and  through  every  railway 
train. 

The  weakness  which  mars  Sister  Jane 
throughout  is  neither  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive narration  nor  the  welcome  absence 
of  smart  writing  ;  it  is  a  weakness  of 
construction.  Books,  like  houses,  de- 
mand in  their  construction  architec- 
tural skill.  When  this  is  wanting,  the 
general  plan,  however  good  of  itself, 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  due  regard 
either  to  utility  for  service  or  to  sym- 
metry for  effect ;  the  plot  cannot  be 
worked  out  with  truth  to  life  or  with 
due  regard  to  the  demands  of  art.  In 
Sister  Jane  the  whole  story  of  the  find- 
ing and  return  of  the  lost  child  is  de- 
plorably unconvincing.  Would  a  lad, 
especially  one  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  been  well  cared  for  and  tenderly 
reared,  change  so  radically  between  the 
years  of  five  and  ten  that  not  even  his 
own  mother  and  sister,  though  con- 
stantly with  him,  should  noie  some  hint 
of  the  truth  in  voice  or  look  or  manner  ? 
.It  is  incredible.  Even  when  the  boy's 
identity  is  revealed  the  parents  express 
no  surprise  at  their  failure  to  perceive 
it  for  themselves,  experience  no  flash- 
ing illumination  of  mind,  express  no 
wonder  at  so  strange  a  blindness. 

The  attempt  Mrs.  Bullard  makes  to 
elope  with  her  old-time  friend  falls  yet 
further  short  of  realistic!  effect.  Wom- 
en do  not  usually  call  to  bid  their  friends 
farewell  while  the  man  they  would 
elope  with  waits  without  in  his  buggy 
and  the  husband  may  appear  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  whole  scene  is  strangely 
fantastic,  and  the  actors  in  it  are  mere 
puppets. 

Again,  does  Mr.  Harris  really  suppose 
that  women  go  astray  for  the  reason 
given  by  Mandy  ? 

'* '  I  wanted  somethin'  I  could  call  mine — 
somethin*  that'd  be  my  own — somethin'  that 
nobody  on  the  wide  earth  would  dast  to  claim. 
Here  it  is  I '    She  stepped  swiftly  to  the  sofa 
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and  kissed  her  child.  .  .  .     Oh,  the  passion  of 
motherhood  !" 

A  strange  error  truly  !  A  peculiar 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  writ- 
er's heated  invagination  may  carry  him 
far  afield  when  he  fails  to  bathe  its 
product  in  the  cool,  still  waters  of  re- 
flection. These  are  violations  of  truth- 
fulness to  life.  The  marriage  of  Mandy 
is  a  violation  of  artistic  effect  ;  so  also 
the  too  happy  and  complete  consumma- 
tion of  the  story. 

Mr.  Harris  is  far  and  away  at  his  best 
when  he  lets  his  characters  speak  for 
themselves.  If  in  tragedy  his  creations 
appear  fantastic,  and  his  situations  are 


unnatural,  on  the  other  hand,  *we  recog- 
nise the  surety  of  touch  and  the  appeal 
to  life  in  the  quiet,  unforced  humour 
and  simple  human  qualities  that  appear 
in  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  ordi- 
nary daylight  of  action.  And  that  is  a 
great  test.  It  is  when  Mr.  Harris  goes 
beyond  this  and  attempts  a  more  am- 
bitious part  in  fiction  that  he  oversteps 
the  bounds  which  nature  and  art  have 
set  him.  **  Uncle  Remus"  may  well 
rest  his  fame  on  the  distinguished  role 
which  he  has  proved  he  can  best  play 
in  the  literature  of  our  country. 

Virginia  Yeaman  Remnitz, 
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SONNY.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  New  York :  The 
Century  Co.    fi.oo. 

SOLOMON  CROW'S  CHRISTMAS  POCKETS.  By 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  New  York :  Harper  ft  Bros, 
fx.as. 

STORIES  OF  A  SANCTIFIED  TOWN.  By  Lucy 
S.  Furman.    New  York :  The  Century  Co.    $i.as. 

THE  REAL  ISSUE.  By  William  Allen  White. 
Chicago :  Way  ft  Williams.    $1.95. 

MEG  McINTYRB'S  RAFFLE.  By  Alvan  S.  Sanborn. 
Boston  :  Copeland  ft  Day.    $1.25. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  By  Graham  Travers. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.    $1.00. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  cur- 
rent literary  movement  is  the  unusually  large 
number  of  volumes  of  short  stories.  Among 
these  two  collections  by  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  make  appeal  for  first  attention.  Both 
are  composevl  of  studies  of  the  Arkansas  en- 
vironment, and  of  the  wider,  mellower  world 
spread  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Father  of 
Waters,  which  the  author  has  made  her  milieu^ 
and  of  which  she  writes  with  such  exquisite  ten- 
derness and  delicious  humour.  The  sketches 
collected  under  the  title  Sonny  made  the  reader 
laugh  with  a  swelling  heart  when  they  appeared 
in  the  Century^  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  still  stronger  in  book-form.  The  story  of 
the  life  of  an  Arkansas  boy,  from  his  birth  to 
his  marriage,  is  told  in  the  quaint  language  of 
his  farmer  father,  yet  it  strikes  the  note  of  the 
universal.  In  Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  there 
is  no  connecting  link  binding  the  stories  to- 
gether as  in  the  smaller  volume,  and  several  of 
the  sketches,  as  in  the  case  of  **  Little  Mother 
Quackalina,"  are  ot  a  juvenile  character.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  the  same  that  has  always  en- 
veloped Mrs.  Stuart's  work,  and  there  is  the 
same  pervading  sweetness  of  spirit  and  the  same 
delicate  humour  always  wavering  on  the  nar- 
row border  between  laughter  and  tears. 

The  work  of  Miss  Furman  also  is  rich  in  hu- 
mour, and  is  a  similar  interpretation  of  certain 
§  bases  of  Southern  life  ;  and  it  may  not  be  a 
igression  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  the 


month's  output  of  books  emphasises  anew  the 
rapid  development  of  literary  power  in  the 
South  and  West.  Miss  Furman,  who  is  among 
the  most  recent  and  the  youngest  of  the  g^up, 
is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  although  she  has  lived 
for  severed  years  in  Indiana,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  types  and  the  scenes  repro- 
duced in  these  studies  of  "  a  sanctified  town.'* 

"Over  the  people  of  this  small  town,  a  few  years 
since,  swept  a  strong  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm, 
baptising  them  with  a  strange  ana  new  experience, 
redeeming  their  lives  from  the  commonplace  and  the 
monotonous.  This  experience  they  have  named  *  sanc- 
tiflcation :'  believing  tnat  the  Holy  Spirit  enters  into 
and  fills  tneir  hearts,  leaving  no  room  for  any  evil  to 
abide.  And  if  to  some  persons  this  faith  seems  objec- 
tionable, be  it  said  that  the  best  answer  <s  the  daily 
life  of  many  who  profess  it.  The  Bible  is  their  one 
book,  newspaper,  fashion-plate,  almanac,  and  guide  in 
all  matters  of  soul  and  boay.  They  know  it  from  lid 
to  lid ;  and  if  at  times  they  dwell  rather  upon  the  letter 
than  upon  the  spirit  of  its  teachings,  it  is  a  fault  of 
mind  and  not  of  neart." 

Miss  Furman  has  touched  this  sensitive  sub- 
ject with  complete  reverence,  and  yet  with 
considerable  humour.  But  her  humour  has  not 
the  sweetness  which  carries  Mrs.  Stuart's  fun 
straight  home  to  the  heart,  nor  that  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  as  an  element  of  literary  art 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  tests.  The  only 
touch  of  beauty  reveals  itself  in  **  The  Floating 
Bethel,"  and  slight  as  it  is.  it  lifts  the  story 
above  the  others.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
author  is  young,  and  as  she  advances  in  life 
and  in  art.  a  fuller  appreciation  of  this  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin  will  perhaps  not  be  long 
neglected  for  the  weightier  matter  already  so 
fully  at  her  command. 

It  is  this  same  absence  of  beauty  which  is  the 
principal  blemish  of  the  work  ot  Mr.  William 
Allen  White,  and  which  may  have  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  early  passing  of  that  extraor- 
dinary novel,  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town^ 
published  about  ten  years  ago.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  between  Mr.  Howe's  story 
and  Mr.  White's  which  does  not  lie  wholly  in 
the  similarity  of  environment  and  of  types. 
Both  are  written  b^r  newspaper  men.  both  are 
distinctly  journalistic  in  style,  and  both  deal 
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almost  exclusively  with  the  gloomiest  aspects  of 
a  phase  of  Western  life  which  must  be  sombre 
enough  from  any  point  of  view.  Both  are  evi- 
dently written  with  such  profound  feeling  of  the 
desolation  and  isolation  of  life  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  American  desert,  as  to  effect  a  vivid 
realisation  of  the  almost  unimaginable  condi- 
tions of  such  an  existence.  The  various 
sketches  composing  Mr.  White's  book  are  all 
of  this  atmosphere,  although  the  touches  of  al- 
leviating humour  are  scarcely  so  dry  and  grim 
as  the  fun  to  be  found  in  The  Story  of  a  Coun- 
try Town,  One  of  the  tales,  **  The  Story  of 
Aqua-Pura,"  is  terrible  in  its  intensity.  It  de- 
scribes the  daily  life  of  an  old  man  left  with  five 
companions,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  deserted 
boom  town  in  the  throes  ot  the  drouth. 

**  It  was  his  habit  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  the  de- 
jerted  hotel  and  look  across  the  prairies  to  the  south- 
west and  watch  the  breaking  clouds  scatter  into  the 
blue  of  twilight.  He  could  see  the  emptv  water-tow«r 
ailbouetted  against  the  sky.  The  frame  Duildings  that 
rose  in  the  boom  days  had  all  been  moved  away,  the 
line  of  the  horizon  was  guarded  at  regular  intervals  by 
the  iron  hydrants  far  out  on  the  prairie,  that  stood 
like  sentinels  Aemming  in  the  past.  The  dying  vrind 
seethed  through  the  short  brown  grass.  Heat  light- 
ning winked  devilishly  in  the  distance,  and  the  dissolv- 
ing clouds  that  gathered  every  afternoon  laughed  in 
derisive  thunder  at  the  hopes  of  the  worn  old  man  sit- 
ting oo  the  warped  boards  of  the  hotel  porch.  There 
bad  been  a  time  when  he  was  too  poor  to  go  to  the 
Bast,  where  his  name  was  a  byword.  Now  he  was  too 
poor  in  purse  and  in  spirit.  .  .  .  Day  after  day  he  put 
oo  his  overcoat  in  winter  and  made  the  rounds  of  the 
vacant  'buildings.  He  walked  up  and  down  in  the  little 
paths,  through  the  brown  weeds  in  the  deserted  streets 
all  day  long,  talking  to  himself.  At  night,  when  the 
prairie  wind  rattled  through  the  empty  building,  blow- 
ing sand  and  snow  down  tne  halls,  and  in  little  drifts 
on  the  broken  stairs,  the  old  man's  lamp  was  seen  by 
•traargling  travellers  burning  far  into  tne  night. 

**  *l?  it  would  only  rain ! '  he  said  over  ana  over,  and 
the  only  child  left  alive  in  the  burning  desert  would 
say  in  reply :  *  If  it  would  only  rain  !    what  is  rain  ? ' " 

One  wishes  the  author  had  made  a  fuller  pres- 
entation of  the  life  and  the  feeling  of  the  little 
girl,  since  to  have  done  so  must  have  given  the 
work  the  gentleness  and  beauty  that  it  lacks. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  its  gloom,  its  harsh- 
ness, and  its  journalistic  style,  Mr.  White's  book 
is  notable — more  notable  than  many  brighter 
and  better  written  books,  and  leaves  an  eager 
desire  to  see  his  next  work. 

The  stories  of  Mr.  Sanborn  are  the  opposite 
of  Mr.  White's  in  every  respect,  except  the  lack 
of  style.  This  drawback,  however,  is  not  so 
noticeable,  as  the  work  is  largely  in  dialect. 
The  first  two  are  given  up  to  rollicking  humour 
of  the  horseplay  variety,  and  may  possibly  find 
appreciative  readers,  since  tastes  differ  so  wide- 
ly. A  fight  between  two  Irish  women  is  one  of 
the  leadmg  features  of  "  Mrs.  Molony's  Re- 
venge," and  the  lady  herself  is  the  narrator  : 

*•  Wid  a  prhayer  to  the  saint  av  rae  christnin*  on 
me  bhurrstm'  lips.  I  let  her  have  ut  again  ;  an'  all  to 
wanst,  I  niver  know  how,  I  found  meself  wid  me  two 
eager  fishts  clinched  in  Mrs.  Mulligan's  hell-rhid 
shnakes  av  hair,  an'  she  yellin'  bbloody  murdher 
worse  nor  a  looney  in  a  shtraight  jacket,  wid  her  dhirty 
claws  in  me  own  hair— bad  luck  to  me  haste  !— an'  the 
iligant  rhoses  av  me  Sunday  bonnet  all  smashed  to 
pink  poolp.'^ 

But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  about 
these  stories,  for  while  it  is  true  that  they  are 
not  all  of  this  type,  nor  all  in  Irish  dialect,  the 
manner  and  the  literary  quality  are  about  the 
same  throughout  the  volume,  even  when  the 
theme,  as  in  '*  Molly  and  Giuseppe,"  is  the  mur- 


der of  her  children  by  the  woman  ;  and  the  vul- 
garity of  the  spirit  of  the  work  is,  perhaps,  most 
sharply  accentuated  in  the  excursion  into  the 
burlesque  of  the  classic  entitled  "  Baucis  and 
Philemon." 

Nor  would  it  appear  worth  while  to  make 
more  than  a  passing  mention  of  Fellow  Trav- 
ellers^ were  the  book  not  a  recent  and  striking 
example  of  the  different  estimation  in  which 
stories  are  held  in  England  and  in  America. 
An  American  who  examines  fiction  critically 
woidd  never  have  given  a  second  glance  at  this 
collection,  having  learned  by  experience  that 
one  need  not  eat  a  whole  loaf  to  know  that  the 
cake  is  sad.  But  here  comes  a  no  less  eminent 
authority  than  the  London  Spectator  praising 
Miss  Travers's  work  without  reserve,  and  the 
London  Chronicle  saying  : 

*'  Hiss  Travers  interests  us  in  her  characters  directly 
she  shows  them  to  us ;  the  interest  enhances  all  through, 
and  the  curtain  drops  before  we  are  in  the  least  dan- 

fer  of  being  bored  by  them.  .  .  .    Her  literary  style 
as  improved,  her  psychological  insight  has  sharp- 
ened." 

There  seems  no  room  for  appeal  from  such  a 
decision  from  such  autocratic  sources,  and  the 
American  reviewer  turns  over  the  pages  of  Fel- 
low  Travellers  in  a  good  deal  of  perplexity, 
feeling  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  work 
spoken  of.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  first 
story  is  a  j  i  ngle  of  threadbare  quotations.  *  *  The 
Knight  and  the  Lady"  deals  in  the  stereot3rped 
way  with  brave  men  and  fair  women.  "The 
Story  of  a  Friendship"  exploits  a  provincial's 
opinion  of  Wagner's  operas  in  an  entirely  unim- 
portant way.  "  After  Many  Days"  fails  to  ar- 
rive after  much  aimless  wandering.  "  A  Great 
Gulf"  is  an  ineffectual,  childish  femt  at  the  tm- 
fathomable,  suggesting  the  duck  serenely  afloat 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  depths  beneath. 

PHROSO.  By  Anthony  Hope.  New  York :  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.75. 

It  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  take  the  illustra- 
tions into  account  when  considenng  a  work  of 
fiction  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  leave  them  out 
when  they  are  as  many  and  as  remarkable  as  in 
this  new  novel  of  Mr.  Hope's.  The  eccentrici- 
ties of  drawing  need  not  be  pointed  out,  but  the 
male  petticoat  of  the  Greek  national  costmne  is 
made  so  distinctively  the  central  feature  of  the 
artist's  designs  that  it  cannot  be  ig^nored  ;  he 
would  probably  feel  that  his  work  had  failed  if 
it  were  not  regarded  with  attention.  Concern- 
ing his  model,  the  average  reader  can  only  sur- 
mise that  it  may  have  been  a  ballet-dancer's 
skirt  of  antique  Italian  pattern.  The  first  pic- 
ture in  which  it  figures  is  absurd,  the  last  is  ludi- 
crous, and  the  one  which  jjortrays  the  fall  of  the 
villain  over  a  precipice— going  straight  down 
with  his  arms  at  his  side  and  his  petticoat 
spread  like  a  parachute— travesties  tragedy. 

For  the  story  itself  there  can  be  nothing  but 
praise.  It  is  true  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
literature,  as  doubtless  no  one  knows  better 
than  the  author.  A  writer  who  leaves  off  such 
work  as  Half  a  Hero  and  takes  a  royal  road  to 
fortune,  if  not  to  fame,  with  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  must  be  conscious  of  the  change  of 
method.  But  the  work  is  quite  as  fine  in  its 
different  way  as  if  it  were  of  much  finer  literary 
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quality,  and  far  more  interesting  than  many  a 
better  written  story.  Too  many  lx>oks  are  worn 
thin  by  overuse  of  literature's  tools,  too  few  are 
endowed  with  the  vitality  that  makes  this  tale 
vividly  alive.  From  begmning  to  end  it  moves 
with  a  breathless  rush.  The  plot  is  the  pur- 
chase by  an  English  nobleman  ot  an  isolated 
island  mhabited  by  semi-civilised  Greeks  who 
have  a  confirmed  habit  of  killing  any  man  who 
buys  the  island.  They  kill  the  ola  lord  who 
sells  it,  and  who  dies  just  as  the  new  owner  ar- 
rives, so  that  the  story  opens  with  murder,  to 
be  followed  by  attempted  assassination,  all  lead- 
inK  to  blood  and  adventures  galore. 

The  narrator  is  the  Englishman,  a  young  and 
handsome  man  ;  and  one  of  the  two  leaders  of 
the  mutinous  islanders  is  a  beautiful  Greek  girl, 
"  Phroso,"  the  Lady  Euphrosyne.  She  makes 
her  appearance  before  the  usurper  wearing 
boy's  clothes,  the  pretty  masquerade  which 
has  so  long  and  so  often  appealed  in  fiction  ; 
and  neither  Joan  in  armour  nor  Rosalind  in 
doublet  and  hose  was  more  bewitching  than 
the  lady  of  the  island.  Her  disguise  seems 
to  have  been  less  transparent  than  usual, 
owing  probably  to  the  ubiquitousness  of  the 
demi-semi-petticoat,  but  her  identity  is  final- 
ly disclosed.  She  is  the  young  Englishman's 
prisoner  and  makes  desperate  efforts  to  escape, 
attempting  to  stab  him  in  one  of  these  struggles 
for  freedom.  Yet  notwithstanding,  they  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  the  glance  of  her  bright 
eyes  touching  the  heart  which  her  dagger  faued 
to  reach  ;  so  that  a  charming  love  story  runs 
through  the  ceaseless  stonn  of  adventure.  As 
to  these  adventures,  no  adequate  idea  can  be 
given,  since  one  rushes  upon  the  heels  of  an- 
other in  breathless  succession  from  cover  to 
cover.  Besides  the  perpetual  fighting  between 
the  Englishman  and  his  friends  and  the  islanders, 
who  are  determined  to  kill  them  if  they  can't 
drive  them  away,  there  are  plots  within  plots. 
The  villain  of  the  story  schemes  to  murder  his 
wife  in  order  that  he  may  marry  Lady  Euphro- 
syne, and  makes  many  narrowing  tnough  un- 
successful attempts  to  carry  out  his  design.  In- 
furiated by  jealousy  of  the  Eng:lishman,  the 
Greek  villain  accuses  him  of  having  killed  the 
old  lord,  which  leads  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
scenes  of  the  story  : 

"  My  last  champion  was  disarmed  ;  he  had  but  pro- 
tracted the  bitterness  of  death  for  me  by  his  gallant 
attempt.  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  the  horizon,  and 
waited.  The  time  of  my  waiting  must  have  been  in- 
finitesimal, yet  I  seemed  to  wait  some  little  while. 
Then  Demetri's  great  sword  flashed  suddenly  be- 
tween me  and  the  sky.  But  it  did  not  fall.  Another 
flash  came— the  flash  of  white  darting  across  between 
me  and  the  grim  figure  of  my  assailant.  And  Phroso, 
pale,  breathless,  trembling  in  every  limb,  >ret  holding 
ner  head  bravely,  and  with  anger  gleaming  in  her  dark 
eyes,  cried  : 

"  *  If  you  kill  him,  you  must  kill  me ;  I  will  not  live 
if  he  dies  ! '  " 

This  occurs  about  midway  in  the  story,  yet  the 
tension  does  not  slacken,  and  there  is  no  fall 
from  the  grand  opera  pitch  up  to  the  very  end. 
And,  although  there  are  closing  signs  of  peace 
and  happiness,  a  secret  spring  which  threatens 
to  reveal  an  awful  secret  is  touched  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph.  So  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
Phroso  IS  likely  to  be  read  with  more  avidity 
than  any  other  of  the  author's  stirring  stories 
since  Tne  Prisoner  of  Zenda  took  us  all  cap- 
tive 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  POINTED  FIRS.  By 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  he 
Co.    $1.35. 

Readers  who  know  the  work  of  Sarali  Orne 
Jewett  open  a  new  book  written  by  her  with 
that  same  sense  of  quiet  delight  and  gratifica- 
tion which  possesses  the  connoisseur  who  ex- 
amines a  delicate  bit  of  painting  wherein  the 
subdued,  exquisitely  shaded  tints  blend  into  an 
effect — true  not  only  to  that  in  nature  which  all 
may  see.  but  also  to  that  something  else  which 
only  an  artist  can  divine  and  reveal. 

Nor  will  such  readers  be  disappointed  in  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs.  As  in  all  of  Miss 
Jewett's  writing,  the  touches  are  delicate  rather 
than  striking,  and  the  tone  is  subdued  and 
quiet,  admitting  of  no  white  lights  or  black 
shadows.  But  theivork  is  very  fine  and  very 
true.  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  is  a 
story  of  wholesome,  simple,  rural  life,  with  the 
breath  of  the  sea  for  tonic  and  the  sunshine  of 
summer  for  warmth.  The  picturesque  delinea- 
tion of  character,  the  writer  s  close  contact  with 
nature,  and  her  appreciative  insight,  all  con- 
tribute a  reality  and  charm  to  the  book  which  are 
very  convincing.  Miss  Jewett,  one  is  persuad- 
ed, spent  a  summer  at  Dunnet  Landing,  lodg- 
ing with  Mrs.  Todd.  Any  one  might  recognise 
the  house,  with  its  herb  garden  and  its  large- 
bodied,  large-minded  mistress.  She  is  full  of 
quaint  wisdom,  and  knows  something  of  human 
nature.  **  There's  more  women  likes  to  be 
loved  than  there  is  of  those  that  loves,"  she 
says,  and  her  own  life's  story  taught  her  the 
truth.  Of  an  entertaining  visitor  she  remarks, 
**  She  may  not  be  considerate,  but  she's  dread- 
ful good  company  ;'  *  and  who  does  not  recog- 
nise the  truth  and  beauty  of  this  bit  of  im- 
agery ? 

"There's  sometimes  a  good  hearty  tree  growin* 
right  out  of  the  bare  rock,  out  o'  some  crack  that  just 
holds  the  roots ;  .  .  .  you  lay  your  ear  down  to  the 
ground,  an'  you'll  hear  a  little  stream  runnin'.  Every 
such  tree  has  got  its  own  llvin'  spring ;  there's  folks 
made  to  match^em." 

Truly  *'  Mrs.  Todd's  wisdom  was  an  intima- 
tion of  truth  itself.  She  might  belong  to  any 
age,  like  an  idyl  of  Theocritus.** 

Mrs.  Todd's  mother,  who  lives  out  on  Green 
Island,  moves  in  a  luminous  atmosphere  of  lov- 
ingkindness,  into  which  it  is  a  privilege  to  en- 
ter. The  day's  visit  with  her  on  Green  Island 
is  a  treat  that  readers  will  enjoy.  Captain  Lit- 
tlepage  is  very  entertaining,  and  tne  vague 
myfetery  which  clings  about  his  personality  is 
not  cleared  away  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which 
is  a  great  merit.  .  Poor  Joanna,  who  retired  to 
her  desert  island  because  of  an  unhappy  love 
affair,  occupies  more  space  than  we  should  be 
willing  to  yield  her,  were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Todd, 
with  the  help  of  her  entertaining  visitor,  tells 
the  story.  They  sketch  in  side  characters  with 
a  very  happy  touch,  especially  that  of  the  min- 
ister who  paid  a  duty  visit  to  poor  Joanna. 

"  •  Well,  there's  a  difference  in  gifts.  Mr.  Dimmick 
was  not  without  light.' 

""Twas  the  light  of  the  moon,  then,'  snapped  Mrs. 
Fosdick, 

"  He  seemed  to  know  no  remedies,  but  he  had  a  great 
use  of  words." 

When  Mrs.  Todd's  summer  lodger  sails  away 
from  Dunnet  Landing  the  little  volume  comes 
to  its  quiet  ending,  leaving  the  impression  that» 
suggestive  and  delightful  as  sucn  books  are» 
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they  cannot,  save  in  rare  instances,  leave  any 
deep  impression.  Miss  Jewett  possesses  the 
artistic  power,  the  knowledge,  and  the  self-con 
trol  to  venture  more.  These  delicate  sketches 
of  life  hold  the  same  place  in  literature  as  do 
their  counterparts  in  painting,  but  no  artist  can 
rest  an  enduring  popularity  on  such  trifles  light 
as  air. 


THE   SCARLET   COAT.     By   Clinton  Ross. 
York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.25. 


New 


THE  PUPPET.    By  Clinton  Ross.    New  York  :  Stone 
ft  Kimtwll.    $1.95. 

Up  to  the  appearance  of  these  two  books,  al- 
most simultaneously,  there  had  been  a  long  si- 
lence upon  the  part  of  the  author,  which  is  well 
accounted  for  by  the  quality  of  the  work.  The 
evident  care  and  deliberation  with  which  it  has 
been  done  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  care- 
lessness and  haste  of  the  current  literary  move- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ross 
has  studied  the  makers  of  literature  as  closely 
and  as  profitably  as  he  has  studied  the  makers 
of  history,  and  that  the  composure,  clearness, 
and  simplicity  of  his  style  are  partly,  and  perhaps 
mainly  the  result  of  this  study  of  the  masters. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged 
that  this  attention  to  style  has  been  too  exclu- 
sive, strange  as  such  an  objection  may  sound  in 
these  nishmg  literary  days.  It  may  be  com- 
plained that  too  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
work  has  been  chiselled  away,  and  that,  espe- 


cially in  the  case  of  The  Scarlet  Coat,  over- 
much polishing  has  thrown  the  action  of  the 
story  too  far  in  the  perspective,  so  that  those 
great  historical  personages  who  figured  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  momentous  scenes 
of  which  they  were  the  centre,  flit  across  the 
pages  of  the  book  as  the  pictures  of  a  kineto- 
scope  are  unrolled  on  the  screen.  This  effect, 
although  perceptible,  is  not  so  marked  in  The 
Puppet,  by  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  less  mate- 
rial nature  of  the  story — a  romance  of  marvel- 
lous adventure,  beginning  in  New  York  and 
ending  in  Rome,  and  which  might  have  been 
fittin§;ly  situated  "  in  the  unmapped  land  of  the 
imagmation."  In  each  of  the  books  the  slen- 
der thread  of  a  love-story  connects  much  that 
is  admirable  in  historical  an4  geographical  de- 
scription with  an  attractive  tendency  toward 
philosophic  generalisation. 

" '  What  is  that  air  ? '  asks  the  Royalist  sweetheart  of 
the  rebel  lover,  as  the  drums  beat  at  Cornwallis's  sur- 
render. 

4. .  i^.g  II  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down,"  '  he  an- 
swered. 

*'  *  Yes,  the  world  is,'  she  said." 

And  the  lover  of  the  other  story,  having  won 
the  princess  whom  he  has  rescued  from  perse- 
cution, concludes  that,  after  all,  man  is  more 
than  the  puppet  of  destiny  ;  that  **  the  least  of 
us,  the  weakest,  the  lowest,  makes  some  im- 
pression on  life,  on  the  universe,  like  a  little 
pebble,  a  ripple,  perhaps,  of  imperceptible,  in- 
considerable smaliness,  but  still  a  ripple  in  the 
great,  the  infinite  sea." 
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THB  PURITAN  IN  ENGLAND  AND  NEW  ENO- 
LAND.  By  Ezra  Hoyt  Bying^on.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers.    $a.oo. 

The  Puritan  has  always  been  a  pioneer.  It 
came  to  him  to  conauer  forests  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  defend  himself  from  savages,  to  found 
cities  and  churches  and  governments,  and  to 
die  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  with  that 
persistence  of  being  in  character  which  is  his 
Dirthri^bt,  there  is  a  certain  poetic  fitness  if  not 
poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that  the  Puritan  is  a 

Sioneef  now — that  to  this  day,  over  his  g^ave, 
e  is  fightine  still.  The  fight  has  moved  on 
from  the  musket  and  the  red  coat  and  the  Ind- 
ian to  literature  and  theology  and  art.  but  the 
Puritan  has  returned.  He  claims  the  land.  He 
becomes  a  settler  again.  He  faces  his  sons. 
Whether  he  looks  out  over  a  more  discouraging 
wilderness  than  he  had  before  is  a  question  that 
can  only  be  decided  by  our  fin^  national  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Puritan  spirit  as  the  most  essen- 
tial and  sublime  element  in  our  American  life. 
Dr.  Byington*s  book  is  to  be  welcomed  as  con- 
tributing to  this  end. 

The  effective  prejudices  concerning  the  Puri- 
tan character  have  been  for  the  most  part 
against  him.  He  has  lost  ground  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  because  those  who  disliked  him  have 
been  eloquent,  and  those  who  liked  him  have 
xiot.  We  are  not  without  indications  that  the 
arts  have  spent  their  revenge  upon  the  Puri- 
tan, that  they  are  now  returning  to  give  him 


a  setting  which  he  never  could  have  given 
himself,  to  render  him  a  justice  which  they  have 
been  too  narrow  to  render  before.  When  the 
literary  spirit  which  the  Puritan  opposed  shall 
turn  the  second  time  upon  its  persecutor,  it  will 
be  to  make  him  forever  glorious. 

A  book  must  come  to  a  man  with  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  few  of  his  prejudices  if  it  would  seek 
to  gain  headway  enough  to  drive  him  beyond 
the  rest,  ^o  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
recognition  ot  this  principle  Dr.  Byington  will 
be  indebted  for  the  peculiar  effectiveness  of  a 
volume  which  would  seem  at  first  sight,  particu- 
larly to  a  connoi'iseur,  to  fall  short  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. The  facts  are  certainly  familiar  for 
the  most  part,  and  they  have  been  presented  in 
a  more  vital  manner,  but  The  Puritan  in  Eng- 
land and  New  England  has  the  novel  and 
marketable  quality  of  being  punctiliously  fair — 
a  quality  which  is  interesting  almost  of  itself 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  type  of  man  who 
has  surrounded  himself  with  more  imagination 
without  having  any  than  any  type  in  history. 
While  from  the  point  of  view  ot  a  literary  and 
historical  specialist  Dr.  Byington's  book  is  open 
to  the  charge  of  havinj^  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  spiritedness  of  justice,  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  will 
be  the  first  to  welcome  it  as  an  excellent 
synthesis  of  appreciation  and  criticism— a  ser- 
viceable and  necessary  book  in  the  education  of 
the  people. 
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THE  COLON'IAI.  PARSON  OF  MEW  ENIJLASD. 

By  Frank  Ssmucl  ChiM.    New  Yurk  :  The  leaker  A 
T.yJorC...    Ii.^s- 


ThisradustrioasnndcoDscientiousliistorianof 
the  colonial  parson  charactcriseK  his  work  as  "a 
picture,"  but  ho  does  not  sav,  on d  possibly  does 
not  know,  that  the  picture  has  been  printed  in 
detached  sections,  like  a  child's  puzzle,  and  that 
it  requires  a  good  <leal  of  ingenuity  to  fit  the 
right  body  to  the  right  head.  It  is  not  easy  lo 
tell  without  looking  forward  or  turning  back 
whether  the  character  immediately  undcc  dis- 
cussion be  the  New  England  parson  or  the  Vir- 
ginia clergyman.  The  whole  book  reaiLs,  in- 
deed. niucTi  as  if  it  had  been  printed  directly 
from  the  author's  notes,  with  little  thought  of 
sequence  or  continuity.  And  yet  the  work  is 
vafuableandeveninteresting  in  a  jolting,  jump- 
ing way.  It  reveals  great  research  ;  it  is  rich 
in  anecdote  ;  it  presents  the  colonial  parson  in 
every  aspect  by  which  he  is  known  to  history — 
as  an  agriculturist,  as  a  politician,  a  preacher, 
a  teacher,  a  writer,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  man, 
and,  above  all,  as  an  ancestor.  Certainly  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  substance  of  the 
work  ;  and  if  it  be  intended  for  a  text-book,  as 
its  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  tlius 
to  be  taken  in  small,  broken  doses,  it  will  doubt- 
less serve  its  purpose  admirably. 

Old  Colony  Days,  lying  along  somewhat  sim- 
ilar lines,  comes  after  tile  other  like  asphalt 
after  cobblestones.  In  a  style  of  perfect  ease 
and  simplicity,  its  author  also  has  much  to  say 
of  the  coionial  parson,  whom  it  would  be  difh- 
cult,  indeed,  to  separate  from  any  account  of 
the  beginnings  of  New  England.  He  Is  not, 
however,  here  made  the  more  important  figure. 
It  is  to  Governor  William  Bradford,  "the  fa- 
ther of  American  history,"  that  the  opening 
chapter  is  devoted,  the  Rev.  Cotton  Slather 
and  his  contemporary  brethren  of  the  clotli 
receiving  a  second  place.  Under  the  head- 
ing "  An  Old-time  Magistrate"  there  is  a  charm- 
ing portrayal  of  good  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  a 
princely  gossip,  who  did  for  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century  what  Pepys  did  for  Eng- 
land, and  Saint  Simon  for  France.  Each  of  these 
men  wrote  down  from  day  to  day,  apparently 
for  his  own  use,  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  the 
details  of  the  life  about  him  ;  and  each  has 
given  us  on  incomparable  picture  ol  the  world 
in  which  he  lived — a  picture  which  no  historian. 
biographer,  poet,  or  painter  could  have  equalled. 
And  they  have  painted  three  widely  differing 
worlds.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  countries  they  represent 
than  the  pages  of  these  old  di.iries  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Judge  Sewall  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  main  a  genial  and  tender-hearted 
man,  yet  he  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  attend- 
ed executions.  The  chapter  on  witchcraft  will 
perhaps  Ise  generally  leganled  as  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  book.  The  author  has  evident- 
ly studied  this  outbreak  nf  superstition  in  New 
England  thoroughly,  and  gives  in  her  brllUant- 
ly  written  account  of  it  a  more 
than  most  writers  on  the  subjeW^ 
to  offer.  In  connection  witi 
the  colonial  parson  figures 
sometimes,  it  is  pleasant  to 
of  his  memory. 
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Marlowe's  £dward  the  Second  inaugurate  the 
series,  edited  with  prefaces,  notes,  and  glossa- 
ries   under    careful    and   capable   scholarship. 

<Price,  45  cents  per  volume.) The  Land  of 

the  Castanet  is  a  readable  and  eutertamine; 
collection  of  Spanish  sketches,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  TAe  Cosmopolitan,  by  H.  C.  Chat- 
field-Taylor.  There  are  several  illustrations. 
The  very  naive  prefatory  note  disarms  severe 
criticism,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  a  refresh- 
ing series  of  papeis  on  a  theme  which  has  the 


air  of  novelty  and  is  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  travel.    (H.  S.  Stone  and  Company.    Price, 

$1.25.) Gold  Stories  of  '^,  "  by  a  Califor- 

cian"  [Copeland  and  Day.  tt.oo),  is  a  series  of 
picturesque  narratives  in  blank  verse  of 


The  old  Gold  Fim 


AMONG  THE   LIBRARIES. 


The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library  has  just  completed  its  second 
volume.  An  elaborate  index  is  issued,  which 
makes  the  biblio^aphical  lists  and  other  matter 
contained  in  this  publication  of  more  than 
usual  value. 

Theopeningceremonies  of  the  Fisk  Free  and 
Public  Library,  in  New  Orleans,  took  place  on 
January  i8th.  This  is  the  institution  which  is 
to  serve  as  a  public  library  for  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  William  Beer,  Librarian  of  the  Howard 
Memorial  Library,  who  has  been  acting  as  con- 
sulting librarian  and  general  director  of  this 
new  undertaking,  was.  on  December  7[h,  for- 
mally elected  as  its  librarian.  He  will  continue 
to  manage  the  two  libraries,  one  of  which  will 
serve  as  the  popular  institution  and  the  other 
as  the  more  scholarly  resort. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library  for  the  past  year  shows  a  gratifying 
increase  m  the  growth  and  use  of  the  institu- 
tion. Its  present  entent  is  about  93,000  vol- 
tmies,  of  which  8607  were  added  by  purchase 
during  the  past  year.  There  were  issued  for 
home  use  559.053  volumes,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  S465.  This  is  almost  exactly  twice  the 
circulation  of  1891,  The  Minneapolis  Li brajy 
contains  also  a  Museum  of  Art,  in  which  inter- 
esting and  valuable  additions  are  noted. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Library  Association  and  the  second  union  meet- 
ing of  the  Library  Associations  of   the   New 


ly,  February  3d.    Among  the  features  was 

n  address  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and 
papers  by  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian 
of  the  Harvard  University  Library,  and  other 
prominent  experts. 

The  Public  Library  at  Helena,    Mont.,  is 
active,  and,  in  its  desire  to  do  good,  has  es- 
pecially invited  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
"*""■»  lis  resources.     It  employs  the  newspapers 
■ftBaaouncements,  and  it  would  appear  that 
^Hi  BuSrage  is  a  burning  question  in  that 
,W  an  extensive  list  of  books  on  that 
P'b  issued,  presumably  for  the  infonna- 
^Sm  legislators. 
Germans  are  continuing  their  work  of 
g'  the  libraries  of  their  scholars  and  writ- 
>  foreign  barbarians,  as  noted  in  the 
of  Thk  Bookman-.     The  library  of 
been  presented  to  the  City 
It  is  a  collection  OE 


The  Univeisih'  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  and 
the  other  scientilic  institutions  of  that  city,  are 
rejoicing  in  a  new  library  building  recently 
opened.  It  will  hold  about  400,000  volumes, 
and  IS  provided  with  the  necessary  reading  and 
administration  department.  This  building  will 
form  a  home  for  ttie  collections  of  various  insti- 
tutions and  a  centre  for  their  work, 

A  special  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  was  held  on  Saturday,  February 
6th,  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Columbia  University. 
New  York  City.  Its  purpose  was  to  consider 
and  authorise  the  reincorporation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  so 
that  it  may  have  its  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, and.  it  feasible,  act  as  a  visiting  board  from 
time  to  time  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  thought  that,  with  the  opening  of  the 
new  building  for  the  National  Library,  a  larger 
development  of  library  interests,  from  Washing- 
ton as  a  centre,  might  properly  be  inaugurated. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  issued 
its  itinerary  and  general  plan  for  the  trip  to  Eu- 
rope next  summer.  It  is  proposed  to  leave  Bos- 
ton on  Saturday,  June  zlith.  and  to  reach  the 
same  port  again  on  August  szd.  The  itinerary 
is  summarised  as  follows  :  "A  week  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  allowing  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  some  of  the  leading  libraries  before 
the  Conference  ;  the  Conference  ;  a  post-con- 
ference trip  with  the  L.  A.  U.  K,  and  under 
their  management  ;  a  free  week  which  may  be 
spent  in  London,  in  the  country,  or  in  a  trip  to 
Paris  ;  and  a  two  weeks'  trip  up  the  east  coast, 
visiting  the  principal  cathedral  cities,  and  also 
some  of  the  larger  public  libraries." 

The  last  Bulletin  f>i  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary  announces  a  number  of  important  gifts, 
among  which  is  afund  of  $10,000,  tobeempl'jyed 
in  acquiring  rare  editions  of  the  writings  of 
Amencan  and  of  foreign  authors.  This  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Longfellow  Memorial  Collection. 
and  the  fund  was  given  by  Miss  Victorino 
Thomas  Artz,  of  Clticago.  From  the  estate  of 
the  late  Charles  Mead,  a  legacy  of  $2500  as  a 
fund  for  the  Library  was  received.  Likewise 
the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  works  by  and 
relating  to  Walt  Whitman  has  been  given 

One  of  the  interesting  little  libraries  growing 
up  in  New  Vork  City  is  the  Free  Circulating 
Library  of  the  Riverside  Association  on  West 
Sixty-ninth  Street,  which  was  opened  in  iSr)4. 
It  reports  for  the  past  yeara  circulation  of  near- 
ly 16,000  volumes,  or  about  ten  times  the  num- 
ber cd  volumes  possessed  by  the  Library. 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  has  just  issued 
its  first  Bulletin.  This  number  contains  chiefly 
axmouncementsof  the  Library,  the  report  of  the 
Librarian,  and  similar  matter. 

The  Library  of  the  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Madison,  N.  J.,  has  received  a  most  im- 
portant addition  in  the  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
lessor  James  Strong.  This  consists  of  6027 
bound  volumes  and  4500  pamphlets,  including 
nearly  3000  university  dissertations.  Professor 
Strons^  was  an  ardent  collector  in  several  fields 
of  bituical  literature,  and  particularly  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple 
of  the  Jews. 

The  extent  to  which  library  organisation  is 
developing  in  this  country  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  late  number  of  the  Library  Journal 
contains  reports  of  meetings  and  other  proceed- 
ings from  twenty-two  State  and  municipal  li- 
brary associations.  These  local  societies,  thus 
&ir,  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  discussions 
concerning  library  work  or  in  agitation  for  de- 
sired library  legislation. 

The  city  of  Brooklvn  seems  in  earnest  in  its 
resolution  to  establish  for  itself  a  free  public  li- 
brary before  its  identity  shall  be  merged  in  the 
Greater  New  York.  At  the  enthusiastic  meet- 
ineof  its  Public  Library  Association  recently, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  influ- 
ential citizens,  speakers  representing  various 
interests  urged  most  strongly  the  furtherance  of 
^e  project  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  the 
honoured  guest  of  the  evening  and  was  intro- 
duced as  the  man  who  had  spent  five  million 
dollars  in  founding  libraries.  Mr.  Carnegie 
traced  the  motive  of  his  great  benefactions  to 
hlnnaries  to  the  fact  that  in  his  boyhood,  while 


working  as  an  apprentice,  a  Ic:;/  to  him  by  a 
benevolent  friend  of  r.  few  books  was  not  only 
the  means  of  radically  shaping  and  ennobling 
his  career,  but,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  him 
with  the  purpose,  if  he  ever  acquired  wealth,  to 
make  it  possible  for  others  to  have  the  books 
that  he  round  it  so  difficult  to  obtain. 

Plans  and  contracts  have  been  completed  for 
a  new  library,  music  hall,  and  club  house  build- 
ing, presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the 
citizens  of  Homestead,  Pa.    It  is  to  cost  $250,000. 

Another  interesting  new  library  buildine,  just 
completed  and  dedicated,  is  that  at  Pelham, 
N.  H.  This  is  erected  by  the  town  as  a  com- 
bined library  and  soldier's  memorial.  A  useful 
structure  like  a  library,  with  suitable  tablets, 
seems  to  be  a  more  deserving  monument  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  than  the  unhappy  mus- 
keteer who  has  been  set  up  on  stone  peaestals 
in  so  maify  of  our  small  cities  and  towns. 

The  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  reports  ac- 
cessions to  its  library  for  the  past  year  of  5247 
books  and  of  nearly  as  many  pamphlets.  The 
new  building,  which  is  to  hola  all  the  treasures 
this  enterprising  society  has  gathered,  is  mov- 
ing on  steadily,  and  when  completed  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  Society  and  State  Univer- 
sity, but  will  make  Madison,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  centre  of  historical  research  in  the 
Northwest. 

New  library  buildings  have  been  provided  by 
bequest  for  Bangor,  Me.  ;  Ford  City,  Pa.  ;  Linn- 
wood,  O.  ;  while  the  town  of  Stoughton,  Mass. , 
is  to  receive  $25,000  from  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

George  H.  Baker. 


THE   ROSE. 


**  There  are  no  roses  in  the  wintertime.** 

« 

Is  there  a  flower  that  blossoms  but  to  die  ? 

The  buoyant  rose,  of  our  brief  spring  a  part, 

Lives  with  a  youth  eternal  in  the  heart. 

Forget  we  ever  that  fair  blossom  time  ? 

The  scent,  the  sound,  the  soft  recurring  rhyme 

Of  wind  through  rose  boughs  ;  of  pale  petals  blown 

Down  still,  green  ways  ;  of  dark  leaf-mysteries  sown 

By  sunlight  ;  of  bird-notes  that  thrilled  and  throbbed  ? 

Forget  we  ever  the  wild  rain  that  sobbed 

And  drenched  our  late,  last  rose — our  wan,  wrecked  rose  ? 

Nay,  in  all  weathers,  in  the  sun  or  snows, 

In  song  or  odour,  leaf,  or  sea,  or  sky. 

It  blooms — the  deathless  Rose  of  Memory  !  • 

There  is  no  floiver  that  blossoms  but  to  die. 


Virginia  Woodward  Claud, 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


THE   BOOK  MART. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  February  i,  1897. 

Immediately  after  the  holidays  there  is  a  no- 
ticeable change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  classes  of  literature,  as  indicated  by 
their  sales.  The  cheap  editions,  illustrated 
holiday  editions,  and  juveniles  retire  from  the 
front  ranks,  while  religious  books,  educational 
works,  and  miscellaneous  literature  take  a  more 
prominent  place.  Fiction,  however,  is  not  affect- 
ed, remainmg  in  the  lead  throughout  the  year. 

With  the  openmg  of  the  year  there  are  sug- 
gestions of  the  annual  revival  in  tlie  sales  of 
p)ai>er-bound  books,  guide-books,  and  works  on 
outdoor  subjects  ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give 
any  definite  statements  as  to  the  extent  or  char- 
acter of  the  probable  output. 

January  business  includes  a  considerable  call 
for  the  various  helps  on  the  Sunday-school  les- 
sons, Peloubet's  Select  Notes  on  the  Interna- 
tiona i  Lessons  being  the  most  popular.  The 
Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt,  by  Henry  van 
Dyke,  and  The  upper  /^ 00m,  by  la,n  Maclaren, 
are  other  religious  books  at  present  in  good  de- 
mand. 

Educational  literature  also  becomes  of  inter- 
est, and  in  addition  to  the  regular  textbooks  we 
find  such  works  as  The  School  System  of  On 
tariOy  by  George  W.  Ross  ;  The  Songs  and 
Music  of  FroebeVs  Mother  Play,  by  Susan  E. 
Blow,  and  The  Republic  of  Childhood,  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith  sell- 
ing readily. 

Library  trade  receives  a  decided  impetus  at 
this  season,  and  the  present  year  is  proving  no 
exception.  The  competition  is  sharp,  and  the 
numerous  lists  have  to  be  priced  low  to  secure 
orders.  Fiction,  as  in  general  business,  is  the 
most  prominent ;  but  works  of  reference,  gen- 
eral information,  travel,  etc  ,  are  noticeable. 

The  publications  of  the  month  have  been  few, 
the  most  jwpular  being  Phroso,  by  Anthony 
Hope  ;  Grip,  by  John  Strange  Winter ;  On 
Many  Seas,  by  F.  H.  Williams,  and  On  the 
Face  of  the  Ivaters,  by  Flora  A.  Steel.  All 
of  these  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  ;  and 
in  addition  may  be  included,  in  paper  binding. 
That  Affair  Next  Door,  by  Anna  Katherine 
Green  ;  Don  Balasco  of  Key  West,  by  Archi- 
bald Clavering  Gunter  ;  Arrested,  by  Esme 
Stuart,  and  The  Career  of  Candida,  by  George 
Paston. 

The  more  popular  works  of  fiction  during  the 
autumn  and  holiday  seasons  still  continue  to 
sell  readily,  particularly  Kate  Carnegie,  Senti- 
mental Tommy,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  King  Noanett, 
and  Quo  Vaais.  Also  the  books  of  Marie  Corel- 
li.  John  Kendiick  Bangs,  Frank  R,  Stockton, 
and  Mark  Twain. 

In  miscellaneous  subjects.  Guesses  at  the 
Riddles  of  Existence,  by  Goldwin  Smith  ;  In 
and  Beyond  the  Himalayas,  by  S.  J.  Stone  ; 
Angling,  in  the  Out-of-Door  Library,  and 
George  Washington,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  are 
selling  well. 


Business  generally  for  the  past  month  can 
only  be  classed  as  fair,  the  country  trade  being 
rather  lighter  in  proportion  than  tne  city.  This 
is  due  to  the  natural  reaction  after  the  Christmas 
rush,  and  because  of  the  preparation  for  stock- 
taking in  many  instances,  together  with  the  lack 
of  numerous  new  publications.  However,  as  a 
number  of  prominent  publications  are  announced 
for  eariy  issue,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  the  volume  of  sales.  The  best  sell- 
ing books  of  the  month,  in  their  order  of  popu- 
larity, were  : 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     $1.50 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Harold 
Frederic.    $1.50. 

The  Sowers.  By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
$1  25. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

Sentimental  Tommy.    By  J.  M.  Barrie.   $1.50. 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.     $2.00. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.     $1.50. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.  By  Anna  Katherine 
Green.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Don  Balasco  of  Key  West.  By  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $r.oo. 

Quo  Vadis.  By  Henry  K.  Sienkiewicz. 
Ila.oo. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.    $1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cents. 

Checkers.     By  H.  M.  Blossom.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 

The  Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt.  By  Henry 
van  Dyke.    $1.75. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  February  i,  1897. 

Business  was  only  moderately  good  during 
January,  which  may  have  been  due  chiefly  to 
the  extremely  cold  weather  which  prevailed. 
Stock  moved  fairly  well,  and  country  trade  was 
good.  Orders  were  decidedly  miscellaneous, 
this  indicating  that  the  new  year  found  the 
dealer  rather  Tow  in  stock.  As  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  demand  did  not  differ  to  any 
particular  extent,  practically  the  same  class  of 
books  being  called  for.  The  greatest  measure 
of  success  was  accorded  to  the  latest  fiction,  and 
all  of  the  past  season's  noteworthy  books  went 
very  well. 

It.is  scarcely  safe  to  predict  nowadays,  but  it  • 
certainly  seems  that  spnng  business  at  its  worst 
should  be  fair.  Not  a  little  will  depend  upon 
what  the  publishers  have  under  way  ;  and  it 
would  seem  at  present  that  spring  publishing, 
especially  the  early  part  of  it,  will  be  decidedly 
meagre  m  its  character  ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  important  works,  notiiing  is  an- 
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nounced  for  which  anything  but  an  ordinary 
sale  can  be  expected.  This  may,  however,  be 
amended  later  on. 

As  usual,  January  was  a  quiet  month  for  new 
books,  and  scarcely  anything  worthy  of  special 
notice  appeared.  Mrs.  Steel's  new  book  On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters  monopolised  most  of  the 
interest,  and  is  having  quite  a  fair  call.  Quo 
Vadis,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary  run 
during  the  holidays,  appears  to  be  growmg  in 
pDpular  favour,  and  a  large  number,  consider- 
ing the  period  of  the  year,  was  sold  last  month. 
It  will  doubtless  have  a  very  large  sale  during 
the  spring,  as  everybody  is  reading  it  or  intends 
to  read  it. 

Among  the  minor  fads  in  literature,  books  of 
charades  are  taking  a  leading  place,  and  the 
demand  for  some  of  them  is  very  good.  Bel- 
lamy's two  books,  A  Century  of  Charades  and 
A  Second  Century  of  Charades,  are  'responsi- 
ble for  starting  tlie  fad,  and  they  have  since 
had  mnny  imitators,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  been  as  successful  as  the  two  books 
named. 

Some  of  the  numerous  popular  manuals  on 
parliamentarv  law  attain  enormous  sales,  which 
can  be  paralleled  only  by  the  most  successful 
fiction.  The  best  sellmg  work  of  this  kind  in 
the  West  is  Roberts's  Rules  of  Order,  which 
takes  the  greater  part  of  the  demand.  The 
yearly  sales  of  this  work  amount  to  over  15,000 
copies,  and  they  are  increasing  all  the  time. 
The  next  best  sellers  are  Cushing's  Manual 
and  Reed's  Rules.  Shattuck's  Woman's  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Law  also  enjoys  a  large 
and  increasing  vogue. 

The  adjective  '*  red"  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
attraction  for  novelists  lately,  judging  from  the 
frequency  with  which  it  appears  on  the  title- 
pages  of  recent  fiction.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
It  is  a  lucky  word  to  use,  for,  strangely  enough, 
nearly  all  of  the  "  red"  books  have  l>een  more 
than  usually  successful.  For  example,  among 
last  year's  books.  The  Reds  of  the  Midi,  The 
Red  Spell,  The  Red  Republic,  The  Red  Cock- 
ade, etc.,  all  sold  well,  and  this  year  starts  with 
On  the  Red  Staircase,  which  is  meeting  with 
a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

An  analysis  of  last  month's  sales  shows  that 
there  was  not  much  difference  as  regards  popu- 
larity between  Kate  Carnegie  and  Sentimental 
Tommy,     The  sale  of  Margaret  Ogilvy  was 
perhaps  more  remarkable  than  all  else,  and  the 
work  is  much  in  demand.    The  Seven  Seas  sold 
largely,  and  so  did  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 
Menticulture  is  still  meeting  with  a  heavy  de- 
man  i,  and  King  Noanett  is  keeping  its  place 
in  the  front  rank.     The  following  books  sold 
best  last  month,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  most 
of  them  appeared  in  the  previous  month's  list : 
Sentimental  Tommy.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  $1.50. 
Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     $1.50. 
Quo  Vadis.     By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 
Margaret  Ogilvy.     ByJ.M.  Barrie.     $1.25. 
On  the  Red  Staircase     By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.2^. 
Seats    of    the  Mighty.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

$1.50. 
Tne  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.    By  Harold 
Frederic.     $1.50. 

Artie      By  George  Ade.     $1.25. 

The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  $1.50. 

King  Noanett.     P.  J  Stimson.    $2.00. 

Menticulture.    By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 


A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 
$1.25. 

Days  of  Auld  Lang  S>Tie.  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
$1.25. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stiriing.  By  Paul  L. 
Ford.     $1.50. 

Rodney  Stone.     By  Conan  Doyle.     $1.50. 

Sir  George  Tressady.  By  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  2  vols.     $2  00. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  Dec.  21,  1896,  to  Jan.  23.  1897. 

The  four  days  preceding  Christmas  were 
about  the  busiest  ever  known  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  which  would  mean  the  same  for  the  re- 
tail. The  weather  was  fine  until  Christmas  eve, 
by  which  time  the  bulk  of  the  retail  business 
would  be  transacted.  Trade  has  been  very 
good  since,  and  the  slack  time  usually  experi- 
enced with  the  advent  of  the  New  Year  was  de- 
lightfully absent.  This  statement  is  confirmed 
by  the  retailers.  Foreign  and  colonial  business 
has  been  good  and  steady. 

What  is  being  read  ?  This  question  is  best 
answered  by  stating  what  is  being  sold.  The 
reply  is  six-shilling  novels  principally.  The 
favourite  is  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  not  one 
of  its  many  competitors  coming  near  it  in  pub- 
lic favour.  The  publication  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  has  recommenced  with  vigour. 
Since  Christmas,  during  one  week,  nearly  150 
appeared.  It  requires  considerable  activity  and 
system  on  the  part  of  the  bookseller  to  keep 
himself  posted  in  the  latest  issues.  Fortunately 
for  him  reliable  lists  are  issued  (one  of  them 
twice  a  week,  in  which  no  book  is  inserted  until 
actually  on  sale),  and  by  studying  these  he  will 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  the  information  his  custom- 
ers need. 

All  books  dealing  with  South  Africa  still 
claim  attention,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  Selous's  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  Rhode- 
sia, which  on  the  eve  of  the  Jameson  inquiry  is 
not  likely  to  show  any  abatement  of  sales. 

The  execution  of  orders  for  back  parts  of 
magazines  occupies  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  trade 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  What  a  lar^e  number  of 
the  millions  of  magazines  issued  in  a  year  are 
torn  or  lost !  The  general  opinion  is  that  in 
this  matter  children  and  dogs  are  the  friends  of 
the  bookseller.  The  production  of  new  maga- 
zines continues  merrily,  each  one  endeavouring 
to  outshine  its  rivals.  But  in  their  departments 
the  Woman  at  Home,  Chambers' s  fournal,, 
Quiver,  Sunday  at  Home,  and  other  old  favour- 
ites remain  undisturbed. 

The  trade  in  diaries  and  almanacs  has  been 
brisk  ;  it  is  always  so  as  the  year  begins,  the 
public  suddenly  discovering  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary that  a  fresh  twelvemonth  has  commenced. 
Annuals  of  various  kinds  and  diocesan  calen- 
dars (always  spelled  "  kalendars,"  by  the  bye) 
form  a  considerable  item  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done.  Hazell's  Annual  and  Whitaker's 
Almanac  sell  in  very  large  numbers. 

Orders  for  Marie  Corelli's  new  six  shilling 
novel,  entitled  Ziska,  to  be  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  are  coming  in  very  freely.  So  far, 
nearly  40,000  copies  have  been  bespoken  by  the 
trade. 
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The  announcement  of  a  work  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  Windsor  Castle,  entitled  Queen  Vtcto- 
ria,  has  led  to  the  trade  applying  for  copies 
before  the  book  is  ready,  to  a  degree  that  must 
be  unprecedented. 

</\.ppended  is  a  list  of  the  best-selling  books 
of  the  hour  : 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  A. 
Steel.     6s. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  W.  Barrett.     6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.    By  Murie  Corelli.    6s. 

l^he  Murder  of  Delicia.    By  Marie  Corelli.    5s. 

The  Babe  B.A.     Bv  E.  F.  Benson.     6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  rf.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  T.  M.  Barrie.     5s. 

The  Devil  Tree  of  El-Dorado.  By  J.  Ack- 
worth.     6s. 

Three  Girls  in  a  Flat.    By  E.  F.  Heddle.    6s. 

Many  Cargoes.     By  W.  vV.  Jacobs.     3s.  6d. 

An  Anxious  Moment.  By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
3s.  6d. 

Quo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Joan  Seaton.     By  M.  Beaumont.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective.  By  Mark  Twain. 
3s.  6d. 

Emma.  By  Jane  Austen.  (lUus.  Standard 
Novels.)    38.  6ci. 

Rich  and  Poor.  By  Mrs.  B.  Bosanquet.  3s. 
6d.  net. 

Evil  and  Evolution.     3s.  6d. 

The  Clock  of  Nature.    By  H.  Macmillan.    5s. 

Peter  Mackenzie.     By  J.  Dawson.     3s.  6d. 

Pioneers  of  Evolution.  By  E.  Clodd.  5s. 
net. 

Poems  of  Robert  Browning.  2  vols.  7s.  6d. 
each. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
January  i,  1897,  and  February  i,  1897. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
In  the  towns  named. 

NEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

y.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 
jf.  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  True   George  Washington.     By  Ford.     $2.00. 

(Lippincott.) 

5.  Principles   of   Sociology,     vol.    3.     By   Spen- 
j    cer.     $2.00.     (Appleton.) 

>:  Seven  Seas.     By    Kipling.      $1.50.      (Apple- 
ton.) 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 

^.  Sentimental     Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
ji.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
jf.   King    Noanett.     By   Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
4.  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.     By  Le  Galliennc. 

$1.50.     (Lane.) 
f.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.     $[.50    (Holt.) 

6.  Forty-One     Years    in    India.       By    Roberts. 

|i2  00.     (Longmans.) 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

^The  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.     (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  White    Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     5|»i.25.     (Lit 

tie.  Brown  &  Co.) 
^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.     I1.50.    (Holt.) 

5.  One  of  the  Visconti.     By  Brodhead.     75  cts. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  In  Sight  of  the  Goddess.     By  Davis.     75  cts. 

(Lippincott.) 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 

I.  The  Sowers.  By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 
^Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Rodney    Stone.     By  Doyle.     $1.50.      (Apple- 

ton.) 
^ff'Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.   $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

5.  A     Venetian     June.       By      Fuller.       $1.00. 

(Putnam.; 

6.  Damnation   of  Theron    Ware.     By    Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

A.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
y   Brown  &  Co.) 

^^  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  11.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

,^.  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolfife  &  Co.) 

j^  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

JT,  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Maclaren.  $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

^  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^'Sentimental Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4.  Italy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  Latimer. 

112.50.     (McClurg&  Co.) 
3.  Country    of   the    Pointed    Firs.      By    Jewett. 

I1.25.     (Houghton.) 
M  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

^,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
>^ Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

3.  Frances  Waldeaux.     By  Davis.     $1.50.    (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Artie.     By  Ade.     $1.25.  (Stone.) 

5.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.  $1.25.     (Stone.) 

6.  Old  Dorset.     By  Rogers.  $1.25.    (Putnam.) 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

y.  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
jt^  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
jf^Quo  Vadis.     By   Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
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4.  On    the    Red  Suircase.     By  Taylor,     tt.25. 

(McClurg  &  Co.) 
^Margaret  Ogilvy.    By  Bariie.    $1.25.    (Scnb- 

ncr.) 
6.''^at^'    of    the    Mighty.     By   Parker.     $1.50. 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

I.  Luckv  Number.     By  Friedman.     $1.25.  (Way 
&  Williams.) 

/.  Quo  Vadis^     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

BroKm  &  Co.) 
^.  Sentimental     Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  The   Sowers.     By   Merriman.     $1.25.      (Har- 
per.) 

.9f  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(.Appleton.) 

6.  Artie.      By  Ade.     $1.23.     (H.  S.  Stone.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

^lon    Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    §1.50.    (Holt.) 

^^f^enii  mental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
y    (Scribner.) 

fi.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Hrown  &  Co ) 

jC  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(.\ppleton.) 

M  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling,  fi.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

DENVER,   COL. 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  Damnation   of  Theron   Ware.      By  Frederic. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  Marm   Lisa.      By  Wiggin.      $1.00.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

4.  Story    of    a   Mine.     By   Shinn.     $1.50.    (Ap- 

plet on.) 

>f  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1  50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

6.  Heart  of  Princess  Osra.  By  Hope.  $1.50. 
(Stokes.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

I.  A  Child-World.     By  Riley.     $1.25.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.) 
Jii  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    (1.50.    (Dodd, 

.Mead  &  Co.) 
.J^  King    Noanett.     By  Stimson.     .f  2.00.    (Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
r  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Sir     George    'Tressady.      By     Ward.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 

6.  Taquisara.       By    Crawford.       $2.00.      (Mac- 

millan.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

A,  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

ji:  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Ford.  I1.50.  (Holt.) 
3.  Marm  Lisa.  By  Wiggin.  $i.uo.  (Hough- 
ton.) 

jifi  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  That  First  Affair.    By  Mitchell.  $1.25.     (Scrb- 

ner.) 

6.  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 


LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 

yff  The  Seven   Seas.     By   Kipling.     $i.5a     (Ap- 
pleton.) 

2.  Two  Health  Seekers  in  Southern  California. 

By   Beatrice    Harradcn    and    Dr.    Eldwards. 

$1.00.    (Lippincott.) 
jg'.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^4.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co  ) 
^Margaret  Ogilvy.    By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 
ner.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

j<^  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.  (Holt.) 

>r.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

^.  Sentimental     Tommy.      By     Barrie.  $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  A    Rebellious    Heroine.     By    Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  EUlucation   of    the   Central    Nervous   System. 

By  Halleck.     $1.00.     (Macmillan.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  Our  Jeames.     By  Henderson.     $1.25.     (Drys- 

dale.) 

2.  Canada.     By  Bourinot.     $1.50.     (Putnam.) 
jy  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.   $1.50.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
.4;  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  The   Cure    of    Souls.      By    Watson.      $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  ^  Co.) 

6.  London  Idylls.     By  Dawson.     $1.50.     (Hod- 

der  &  Stoughton.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.    By  Steele.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

yi.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

jg:  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

X^  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

,,<fi<^Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
6.  On  Many  Seas.     By  Williams.     I1.50.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

.^.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  Reds  of  the  Midi.     By  Gras.    $1.50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 
^^/^eats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  The  Gray  Man.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

^  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

J^,  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

I.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
iMacmiilun.) 
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2.  On  Many  Seas.     By  Williams,    fi.50.     (Mac- 

millan  ) 
v^ Sentimental    Tommy.      By    Barrie.      ti.50. 

(Scribner.) 
>l>f^King    Noanett.     By  Stimson.    $2.00.    (Lam- 

son,  Wolflfe&  Co.) 

5.  Rodney   Stone.     By   Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  A   Singular    Life.    By    Phelps  Ward.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

PORTLAND,   ME. 


pT  King  Noanett.  By  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 

>jrf  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

^.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford     $1.50.   (Holt.) 

jir-  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1,50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

Jf,  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

j^.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

M.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

3.  Marm    Lisa.      By   Wiggin.     §1.00.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

4.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jf.  Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.   Rebellious  Heroine.    By  Bangs.   $1.25.    (Har- 
per.) 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

1.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

2.  House    Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
jy  Sentimental    Tommy.       By     Barrie.      $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  Lyrics   of   Lowly   Life.     By   Dunbar.     ^1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Love   in    Old   Cloathes.     By  Bunner.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
Jih  Margaret  Ogilvy.    By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 
ner.) 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

*.   Itinerant  House.  By  Dawson.  $1.50.  (Doxey.) 
9.  Quest  of  Golden  Girl.    By  Le  Gallienne.   $1.50. 
(Lane.) 

3.  Without    Prejudice.      By    Zangwill.      $1.50. 

(Century.) 

4.  Child   of  the  Jago.      By    Morrison.      $1.50. 

(Stone.) 

^  King  Noanett.  Bv  Stimson.  $2.00.  (Lam- 
son,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 

^  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.)} 

ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

yi.  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
2.  Amos  Judd.    By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 

jf.  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $i.5a 

(Scribner.) 
4.  That  First  Affair.    By  Mitchell.   $1.25.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 


5.' ftodm^y  Siome.    By  Doylfr.'    fi-jo.^'*  <A'pp^e^ 

ion.) 
r  Hon.  Peter  Stirllog.  ByFocd.    fit9ftr.(Hoit.) 

ST.  PAUL,  MINK, 

j^  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.    $1.25.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4f.  Kate  Carnegie.  By  Madaren.  $X.5a  (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.) 

^.  Sentimental     Tommy.      By    Barrie.      $1.50, 
(Scribner.) 
4.  Singular   Life.     By  Phelps.     $1.25.    (Hough- 
ton ) 

^  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  I1.50.  (Ap- 
pleton.) 

JC  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Ford.    $1.50.     (Holt.) 

TOLEDO,    O. 

j^  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.      )|»i.50. 

(Scribner.) 
/^  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd» 

Mead  &  Co. ) 

3.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
^/Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $r.25.     (Scrib- 
ner.) 

y^  Seats    of    the    Mighty.      By   Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
6.   Rodney    Stone.     By   Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple* 

ton.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

I.  Story  of  Canada.  By  Bourinot.  $1.50.  (The 
Copp-Clark  Co.) 

^^iff^Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $i.oa. 
(The  Copp-Clark  Co.) 

jf,  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4.  Rodney  Stone.*    By  Doyle.     Paper,   75  cts,, 

cloth,  $1.25. 

5.  The  City  of  Refuge.*     By  Besant.     Paper,  75 
^    cts.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

/f.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Parker.  Paper, 
75  cts.;  cloth,  $1.25.    (The  Copp-Clark  Co.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The    Sowers.*      By  Merriman.      75   cts.  and 

$1.25.    (Macmillan.) 

2.  Christian   Vellacott.     By   Merriman.     50  cts. 

and  $1.00.     (Amer.  Pub.  Co.) 

3.  Taquisara.*    By  Crawford.    7^  cts.  and  $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 
^  Seven  Seas.*    By  Kipling.      75  cts.  and  $1.25. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 
5.  Rodney  Stone.    By  Doyle.     75  «ts.  and  $1.25. 
y   (Bell  &  Sons.) 

fi.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

^  King  Noanett.    By  Stimson.    $2.00.  (Lamson, 

Wolffe  &  Co.) 
2.  Authors    and    Friends.      By    Fields.      $1.50. 

^  (Houghton.) 
^arMargaret Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     |i  25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 
>4ir  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

5.  Mind  of   the   Master.      By    Watson.      $1.50. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  A  Year  in  the  Fields.     By  Burroughs.     $1.50. 

(Houghton.) 

*  Colonial  Editions. 
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HANDBOOK 

Library  of  Congress 

IN    WASHI.NGTflN 

From  a  <t  <t  A  Cnpyriiihl.  iSgi. 

By  Hnfecrt  SmaU,  wilti  Eiuyi  on  the  AnJiiUctun,  SculptUK  aad  Pajnting,  by  Cbarle* 
CafliOr  and  on  The  Functioii  of  a  Natiooal  Library,  by  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  Librarian 

Thb  Handbook  i*  of  the  nine  general  tcopc  as  the  Handbook  of  llic  Botton  Public 
Ljbniy.  In  both  thc*c  booki  h  iiat  been  the  porpoM  of  the  publiilters  to  make  the  text  and 
iUoitcatiotH  worthy  of  the  buildlngi  deicribrd.  In  the  prepatation  of  their  Handbook  of 
ttv  Library  of  CooCMa^  the  mort  Important  abidance  fiat  been  rendered  by  tiie  architecb 
and  artbti*  and  othen  concerned  hi  the  ercctinn  of  tlie  new  building,  to  whom  tfic  publitficn 
arc  largely  htdeblcd  for  the  complelenea  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  Handbook  it  illtMtntcd  with  more  than  one  hundred  half-tooe  eognvingi  of  the 
architecttffa]  leatum,  and  of  the  iculptiiK  and  mutal  painting.  In  tliit  connection  it  may  ' 
be  of  Intetcrito  ttate  that  the  bead-piece  of  thlt  annonncenifiit  repMtent*  Mr.  Beta  L.  Pratt's 
"Art "  (Sct^ptute  and  Painting)i  in  the  qttndrcb  over  one  of  the  doort  of  the  main  entrance 
lotheLibary. 

POSTPAID   BY   HAIL,    JO  CBNTS.     IN  CLOTH.    »  CENTS 
The  PuWtliert  are  inctuding  the  mural  painting*  in  the  new  Library  in  their  tcriet  of 
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"THE  CHILDItEN.    By  Aum  Mevklu.     With  a 
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ments  designed  by  Will  H.  Bradley. 
Fcap,  8vo Si.s'j 
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THE  BARBAROUS  BRITISHERS.  A  tip-top 
novel.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  With  ».wer  designed 
by  Aubrey  Beaidsley. 

Crown  8vo.     Wrappers         .  $0.50 

"  Nolhing  fimnier  hi 


'I.  Jamri  C#{(-(/f.  Londo' 


LORB  VYET,  AHD  OTHER  POEMS.    By  A 

i;HKISTOmEH  BtN10^. 

Fi:ap,  8vo         .         .         .         .         . 


VIGNETTES :  A  Miniature  Journal  o(  Whim 
Sciniinent.  By  Hubert  Crack  ant  houm. 
Hi:ap,  8vo        .....$ 


THE  YELLOW  BOOK.     Vol.  XII.     Small  410, 

14  illustrations.     Title-paKc  and.  cover  design 

(and  four  illuslialions)  by  Ethel  Reed,     ti.io. 

Previous  volumes,  with  theexceplion  of  Vol. 

1  .10  be  had  at  Si.so  catli. 
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THE  QUEST   OP   TEE   GOLDEN  GIRL.      By 

RiCKAKD  Le  Callienne.     With  a  cover  desifined 
by  Will  H.  Bradley.     Crown,  8vo,  %\  .50. 

durming  LllillhoroU(hly  decfldcnl  Iplril.  but  when  werome 
tt>  '  Gtkx  o'  God.'  we  un  hmrdly  ludgt  it  dhipai«ion«iriy 
enoj^  (0  critleur.  to  inlinilely  tender  end  pcrunel  U  ihe 

the  tvU  unndied.  the  book  holds  treesure*.'* 

—  riH  UltTMfy  World. 

"  However  doubtful  the  monlilr  of  Mr.  Le  CeUienne's 

work,  jnd  however  denKeniue  ill  philoeophy,  there  un  be 

□0  qoeiuan  of  Lt«  clunn  end  iu  euuleil*  Ultnry  qualily," 

— ■Da^Trltiw.  Sidt  tJie  Cltv- 


By 


THE  BODLEY  BOOKLETS.  With  cover  design 
by  Will  H.  Bradley.  I.— The  Happy  Hypocrite: 
A  Fairy  Tale  Tor  Tiied  Men.  By  Max  Beek- 
EOHM.     l;ino,  wrappers  .         .  to,?=; 

/'nii/.-.y  br  li-ill  H.1iraJUy>l   Tbi  IfjyiiJi 


WALTON  fc  COTTON'S  CDHPLEAT  ANGLER. 

Edited  by  Ricmabu  Le  GAUUnst.     IHustutcJ 

by  Edmund  H.  New. 

Crown  4I0,  decorated  cover       ,         .     Su.oo. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ADMWlSTRAnON  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,andofM«chant Shipping 
in  relalion  to  the  Navy  Irom  MDIX.  to 
MOCLX.,  with  an  Introduction  treating  of  the 
earlier  period.  By  M.  Oppenheim.  Plates. 
Demy  8vo So.QO 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BAYS.  By  Owfn 
Seaman.  With  title-page  and  cover  design  by 
Patten  Wilson.     Fcap,  8vo  .  .  $1,21 


THE  WISE  AND  THE  WAYWARD.   A  Novel. 

By  G.   S.  St«eet.    Crown  8vo  Ji.su 

"  A  quMy  deliglitful  (lory. "  t^tndlei  miny  idciTni 


The  Bodley  Head      140  Fifth  Avenue      New  York  Qty 
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-    j,v,  .WIL30N    BARRETT'S    GREAT    NOVEL 

:      -THE  SIGN  OF 

THE  CROSS*' 

Vith  Frontispiece  by  B*  VEST  CLINEDINST 
l2mo.      Cbtiv  Extrot  $1.50 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

**  You  seem  to  me  to  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  best  and 
holiest  of  all  causes:  The  Cause  of  Faith." — Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 

"Mr.  Barrett  has  succeeded  admirably  in  placing  a  strong  and 
intense  story  before  the  reading  public." — Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune 

**Mr.  Barrett  has  treated  his  subject  with  reverence  and  dignity. 
The  brutal,  licentious  Nero  and  his  ribald  drunken  satellites  make  an 
admirable  foil  to  the  spiritual  Mercia  and  the  other  followers  of  Christ; 
and  throughout  the  book  the  nobility,  the  simple  faith,  and  the  steadfast- 
ness of  these  last  are  dominating  notes.  No  more  impressive  lesson  of 
the  power  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been  given  in  fiction  than 
the  conversion  of  Marcus,  Nero's  Prefect,  through  the  example  and  fear- 
lessness of  the  girl  Mercia." — Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 

*'  Wilson  Barrett  has  added  luster  to  his  fame  by  the  production  of 
this  beautiful  story  that  does  credit  to  his  mind  and  heart.  The  story  is 
a  moving  one.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Rome  during  the  time  of  Nero.  Well 
does  the  author  portray  the  moral  corruption  of  that  age  of  luxury  and 
profligacy,  while  at  the  same  time  he  exercises  rare  good  taste  and  dis- 
crimination in  the  telling.  In  contrast  to  the  pagan  Romans,  saturated 
with  voluptuousness  and  vice,  is  the  little  band  of  primitive  Christians, 
keeping  alive  their  holy  faith  and  worship,  although  watched  and  hunted 
to  cruel  death  by  Nero's  spies.  The  story  is  reverentially  told,  and  for 
interest  and  power  deserves  to  be  classed  with  Lew  Wallace's  religious 
masterpiece. " — Milwaukee  Journal 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

For  nk  by  all  Bo<ABellef%  or  will  be  sent  postpaid^  upon  receipt  of  price^ 

by  the  Publishers. 

J.  B.   LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY 

7)5  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Co/s  New  Books 

A  new  Novel  by  Beatrice  Harraden^  author  of  *' Ships  That  Pass  In  The  Night." 

HILDA  STRAFFORD 

A  Calif omian  Story.     12mo^  doth,  illustrated^  $K25 

In  Press  for  Pubflcatlon  In  narcfi. 

This  is  the  first  long  story  which  Miss  Harraden  has  published  since  **  Ships  That  Pass 
In  The  Night."  The  story  is  full  of  interest  and  the  picturesque  charm  which  must  attach 
to  California.  Miss  Harraden's  recent  residence  in  California  has  given  to  the  story  a 
peculiar  interest. 

A  DOMINANT,  NOTE  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

By  nrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  author  of  '*Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman,*   etc.,  etc.     12mo,  cloth, 

CHARITY  CHANCE 

By  WALTER  RAYnOND,  author  of  *'Love  and  Quiet  Ufe,"  etc,  etc.,    12mo,  doth.  $1.25 

MODERN  METHODS  IN  CHURCH  WORK 

By  GEORQE  WHITFIELD  HEAD,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  REV.  CHARLE5  L.  THOnPSON,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  Open  and  Institutional  Church  League,  United  States  of  America.    8vo,  doth,  $1.50. 

Chief  Contents:  Church  Members:  What  Are  They? — Reaching  People  Outside  of 
the  Church — Personal  Work  —  Reaching  Strangers  at  Services  —  Choirs  —  Young  People's 
Society — -Open  Air  Work  —  iMen's  Clubs  —  Athletics — Church  Lectures  —  Reading  Rooms. 

FOUR  PILLARS  OF  OUR  HOME 

By  R.  P.  HORTON,  D.D.,  author  of  "On  the  Art  of  Living  Together,"  etc.     Square  l6mo,  doth, 
50  cents. 

THE  EXPOSITOR 

A  monthly  theological  magazine.  Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoi.l,  M.A.,  L.L.D.,  And  Charles  Cuthbrrt 
Hai.l,  D.D.  Clegymen  and  others  interested  in  a  scholarly  theological  journal  should  send  for  a  specimen  copy. 
Single  copy,  25  cents  ;  per  year,  $3.00. 


CHUN  TI-KUNG 

Hl5  Life  and  Adventures.    A  Novel.    By  CLAUDE 
A.  REE5.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

IN  GOLDEN  SHACKLES 

A  Novel.     By  "ALIEN.**  author  of  "flajeftyof 
nan,**  etc.,  etc.    lamo,  doth,  $1.25. 


NOVELS  AND  TALES 

A  PEARL  OF  THE  REALM 

A  Story  of  Nonsuch  Palace  In  the  ReIgn  of  Charles 
I.    By  ANNA  L.  GLYNN,     lamo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER 

A  story  by  BERTRAfl  niTFORD,  author  of  "The 
White  Shield,**  etc,  etc.    lamo,  doth,  $1.25. 


IN  THE  SERIES  ^LITTLE  BCX)KS  ON  RELIGION'' 

WHY  BE  A  CHRISTIAN? 


By   HARCUS  D0DD5.     Oblong    i8mo,  doth,  50 
cents. 

The  Trials  of  Youth  —  David :  A  Study  for  Young 
Men  —  Why  be  Religious?  —  Hindrances  to  the  Accept- 
ance of  Christ. 


FOUR  PSALMS 

By  GEORQE  AD  Ait  SfllTH.    Oblong  ISmo,  doth, 
50  cents. 

Psalm  XXIII  :  God  Our  Shepherd  —  Psalm  XXXVI : 
The  Greater  Realism  —  Psalm  LIl :  Religion  the  Open 
Air  of  the  Soul  —  Psalm  CXXI :  The  Ministry  of  the 
Hills  and  All  Great  Things. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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N^sori^s  New  Series  of  Teachers^  Bibles 


f 

# 


HEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 
fiSW  HELPS 


NEV  CONCXDRDANCE 
NEW  MAPS 


Th 


Teachers*  Bibles  ccHtitain  new  Bible  Helps,  entitled  **The 
^  Illustrated  Bible  Treasury/*  written  by  Leading 

Scholars  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

UPWARDS   OF   350    ILLUSTRATIONS 

ot  Ancient  Monoment^,  Scenes  in   Bible  Lands,   Animals,  Plants,  Antiquities,  Coins, 

etc.,  are  distributed  through  the  text  of  the  Helps. 

**A  storehouse  of  great  riches,  indeed^  is  Thb  Illustrated  Bible  Tkeasury,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wright.  It 
CQBtains  articles  oa  monumental  testimony  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  history  and  chronolozjf  of  the  nations  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  by  Prof.  Sayce,  the  eminent  Assyriologist ;  a  topography  of  Bible  lands,  analyses  of  the  books  of 
th*  Bible,  papers  on  the  language  and  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  descriptions  of  Bible  fauna,  flora  and  astronomy,  a 
dictionary  of  Jewish  antiquities,  papers  on  money,  coins  and  measures  of  the  Bible,  a  life  of  Jesus — all  by  eminent  theologians 
and  scientists — and  a  concordance  to  the  authorized  and  revised  versions,  with  a  snbject-incfex  and  pronouncine  dictionary  of 
Scripture  proper  names.  There  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  and  a  new  indexed  Bible  atlas  The  book 
wiU  be  of  the  greatest  tise  to  clerKyraen,  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  Sunoay-school  teachers.  But  the  lay  reader  will  find  it  most 
attractive,  too.     Many  an  hour  <^  profitable  and  pleasant  reading  may  be  found  in  these  pages."  — CriV/V,  January  a^  1897 

*  **  It  is  one  of  those  wonderful  helps  to  the  proper  study^  of  the  Bible  which  both  illustrates  the  enormous  amount  of  fruitful 
optical  stud)r  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Bible  in  our  time,  and  gives  the  best  possible  assurance  that  the  sacred  book  has 
gtlned  in  weif|[ht,  importance,  and  in  the  reverent  feeling  of  the  people  for  it.  Of  all  the  aids  for  the  popular  study  of  the  Bible« 
wj^ich  belong  in  the  general  class  of  Teachers'  Bibles,  this  is  easily  foremost  and  best  ..  .  The  marked  feature  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  that  every  part  of  it  is  new,  and  that  it  contains  none  of  that  sequacious  compilation  which  is  based  on  works  once  in 
r^ute,  but  which  at  the  best  rise  no  higher  than  belated  attempts  to  bring  an  old  tning  up  to  the  gauge  of  a  new  one.'*—  TAe 
ImtUptmdent^  January  24,  1897.  

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Write  for  a  Complete  List,  giving  sizes  of  Type,  Prices,  etc. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers 

33  east  JTUi  STREET  (UNION  SQUARE)  -  -  -  -  NEV  YORK 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  BEETHOVEN 

A  Novelette.^    By  Kichakd  NVagnek.     With  photogravure  of 

M.    R6dig*s  painting  of   Beethoven.      Pages,  40,  extra 

p  iper,  boards,  50  cents. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  Wagner  devoted  himself  to 

IMUs-Ltttrgs.    The  present  little  novel,  selected  as  a  type  of 

his  literary  productions,  is  a  rare  story,  and  gives,  under  the 

gttise  of  a  mythical  conversation  with  Beethoven,  Wagner's 

own  views  of  musical  art,  thus  affording  a  deep  insieht  into 

his  intellectual  workshop.     This  is  the  only  separate  form,  in 

Kaglish  or  German,  in  which  the  novel  is  obtainable. 

MARTIN  LUTHER 

By  GuSTAV  Freytag.     Now  translated  for  the  first  time  from 
the  famous  Bilder  aus  Her  dfutschen  I  'ergaH^enhtit.    26 
illustrations.     Pages,  130,  cluth.  ^ilt  top,  $!.uo. 
Freytag's  lather  is  more  than  a  biography  of  the  ere .^t  re- 
former.    It  b  a  powerful  philosophical  sketch  of  Luther's  im- 
part and  mission  in  universal  history  :  an  appreciation  of  the 
man  without  equal  in  literature.    The  illustrations  are  taken 
from  famous  paintings  and  engravings. 

THE  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL 

Popular  Sketches  from   Old  Testament  History.     By  Carl 

Hkinrich    Cornill.^      Frontispiece,  Michael    Aneelo^s 

Moses.    Second  edition.    Pages,   xv.,  193,  cloth,  fx.oo; 

paper,  95  cents. 

**  Dr.  ComiU's  fascination  and  charm  of  style  loses  nothing 

Jn  this  excellent  translation."— 7*A/  Week^  Toronto. 

**Admtrably  simple  and  lucid Intensely  interesting.  The 

reader  understands  the  prophets  and  their  lasting  contribution 
to  Israel's  religion  and  to  humanity,  as  doubtless  he  never  did 
before."— Raboi  Joseph  Stoi^  in  The  Reform  Advocate. 

**  Vivid  and  sympathetic  touches  are  found  throughout  the 
book.  States  with  great  clearness  the  course  of  development 
of  prophecy.'*— 7)1/  Sunday-School  Times^  Philadelphia. 


JUST  OUT 

"  A  wonderfully  original  little  book." 

— Pkof.  W,  James,  Harvard. 

BIACH'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SENSAnONS 

P.iges,  2;>8.     Cuts,  j7.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

karua 

A  Story  of  Early  Buddhism.  ^  By  Pai'l  Cahus.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Entirely  New.  Printed  in  Japan  and  illustrated  in 
colors  by  native  artists.     Tied  in  silk.    On  crfpe  paper. 


7S  cents  ;  on  large,  smuoth  paper,  75  cents. 
*'  Simpiv  a  gem.'  —Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Philadelphia. 


Revttw^ 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  BUDDHA 


By  Dr.  Pai'l  Carus.  Fifth  Edition.  Just  Out.  Accepted 
as  authoritative  by  numerous  Buddhistic  sects,  and  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Cloth,  $x.oo:  paper,  35c. 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Chandradat  Chudhadham,  of 
Slam,  writes '.  "  It  is  one  of  the  best  Buddhist  Scriptures  ever 
published.  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  life  of  Buddha  and  the 
spirit  of  his  Dharma  may  be  recommended  to  read  this  work." 

"Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  handbook  for  the  single  reader, 
or  for  classes."— '/'A/  6V//1V,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SECULARISM 

A  Confession  of  Faith.  By  Gborgb  Jacob  Holvoakb. 
Pages,  xiii,  146,  cloth,  50  cents. 

"  (yeorge  J.  Holyoake^  is  a  sincere,^  gifted  and  scholarly 
thinker,  and  his  exposition  of  secularism  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  followers  of  contemporaneous  movements."  — 
The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Send  for  our  PUlOMVhiCtl  Portrait  Series  igrati^).  Portraits  of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Schopenhauer^  Darwin,  Spencer,  etc. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  324  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  ni. 
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Excellent  Books  of  BWafeliy 
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Chapters  from  a  Life 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  amhor  of  "  A 
Singular  Life."  etc.  Wilh  24  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  Ei^Ath  iAotisamd,  i2mo, 
$1.50. 

The  Congref^nthualist  pronounces  this  *'  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  stimulating  among  recent  volumes.'* 

Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes 

By  John  T.  Morse«  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series."  Wilh  Portraits  and 
other  Illustrations.  Two  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  $4.00. 

*'  Mr.  Morse  has  accompliifaod  his  work  in  a  skilful  and 
judiciowi  manner.  ^  It  will  be  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  lovers 
of  one  of  the  most  joyous  of  poets,  and  the  sweetest  and  must 
genial  of  men.*' — Baston  Trmnscri/t. 

Authors  and  Friends 

By  Mrs.  Jamrs  T.  Fields.  J^i/th  thousand, 
i2mo,  artistically  printed,  $1.50. 

A  delightful  book,  containing  reminiscences,  anecdotes, 
and  letters  of  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  and  Lady  Tennyson. 


Joan  of  Arc 

By  Francis  G«  («o^^f«fcL.    Crofrn  8vo,  $2.00. 

^  I^Tlur  story  Is  on«4>|  thq/most  thrilling,  pathetic,  and 
pitiful  In  all  hisforf,  and  this  without  ^e  legends  which  have 
gathered  themselves  about  it.  "Mr  LcfJ^ell  telU  it  in  a  manner 
and  style  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.'*  — />'(7f/oM 
Advertiser,  .  ^ 

Bayard  ^Ta^or 

By  Albert  H.  Smyth.  .  r»..'yAm erica n  Men  of 
Letters."    With  a  Portrait,  $1.25. 

*^  In  ail  the  aotebie  aaries  of  '  Ameckan  Men  of  Letters,* 
there  is  not  one  that  ca/l  lyiirpa^,  in  compact  and  animated 
completeness,  this  biBg^ply  of.  Bayard  Taylor.'*— CAiV^i/v 
Tribuiu. 

William  Henry  Seward 

By  Thornton  K.  t*OTHEnp. 


in  the*' A 
U.25. 


merican 


*'  The  public  will  be  ^gsateful  lov.iu»conscientious  efforts  to 
write  a  popular  vindication  of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  brilliant, 
fascinating,  energetic,  ambitious,  and  patriotic  men  in  Ameri- 
can history.** — AVa;  York  Ex*eHin£  Post. 

Whitman:  A  Study 

By  John  Burroughs.  $1.25.  Also  uniform 
with  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Burroughs, 
with   a  fine   portrait  of  Whitman,  $1.50  net. 


Sold  by  an  Bodkielkn.    Sentt  poftpaidt  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CX)„ Boston;  U  East  J7tli  Street, New  York 


READY  MARCH    1 


By  OLIVE  SCH REINER 

Trooper  Peter  Halket  of 
ilashonaland 

i6mOf  cMbt  $L2S 

She  tries  to  do  for  England  what  **  H.  H."  did 
for  America  in  her  **  Century  of  Dishonor  :"  she 
tries  to  show  the  barbarous  cruelties  which  the 
English  race  has  inflicted  upon  the  natives  of 
South  Africa. 

Peter  Halket  is  a  trooper  belonging  to  the 
English  army  stationed  in  Africa,  a  man  of  the 
lowest  ideas  and  ideals,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  becomes  completely  changed  in  his 
moral  condition. 

It  is  written  with  passionate  earnestness,  with 
the  same  qualities  of  style,  the  same  tremen- 
dous vigor  that  made  his  "African  Farm  "  so 
interesting  and  powerful. 


By  the  Same  Author 

The  Story  of  an  African  Farm 
i6mOf  ctmih,  60  cetttM 

*'A  little  book  of  unusual  originality  in  scene 

and  treatment There  is  strength,  beauty  and 

flexibility  in  the  style — long  reaches  of  melodi- 
ous prose,  with  the  right  word  as  a  sign-board 
at  every  turn  of  the  trail." — Zi/>, 

Dreams 

WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  AUTHOR 

i6mo,  ciotb,  60  cents 

**  It  is  only  after  several  readings  that  one 
comes  to  appreciate  fully  the  beauty  and  the 
effectiveness  of  one  of  these  allegories  of  life.'* 
— San  Francisco  ChronicU, 

Dream*  Life  and  Real  Life 
l6mOt  half  ctotb,  60  cctrtM 

**  She  takes  the  vital  elements  of  life,  love, 
trust  and  self-sacrifice,  and  weaves  them  into 
tales  bristling  with  action." — Literary  World, 


At  all  Bookstores,  or  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Boston 
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*'Ayt^^^P^i^  tb^  people^  white  or  black,  it  makes 
no  tfe^;  has  been  found/'— R  Y.  TIMES  ^^^ 


LYRICS 
OF 

LOWLY 
LIFE 


BEING 

POEMS 

BY 

PAUL 

LAURENCE 

DUNBAR 

With  an  Introduction  by 
WM.  DEAN  HOWELLS 

)6mo»  dotbt  ^t  top 
with  portrait  of  tne  atmior 


$JJ5 

Folks  aint  got  no  right  to  censuah  uthar  folks  about  dey  habits  ; 

Him  dat  ^v*  d«  squir'k  de  bushtails  made  de  bobtails  fu'  de  rabbits. 
Him  dat  built  de  grea*  big  mountains  hollered  out  de  little  vallevs. 

Him  dac  made  the  streets  an*  driveways  wan*t  *shamed  to  make  de  alleys. 

When  ]^ou  come  to  think  about  it,  how  it's  all  planned  out.  it^s  splendid. 

Nuthin*s  done  er  evah  happens,  *dout  hit's  somefin*  dat's  intended  ; 
Don't  keer  whut  you  does,  you  has  to.  an*  hit  sholy  beats  de  dicken»— 

Viney,  go  put  on  de  kittle,  I  got  one  o*  mastah's  chickens. 


OPINIONS 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  says : 

The  book  aasimics  at  once  the  foremost  place  among  recent  books  of  verse 

THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST  says  : 

They  are  dialect  verses^  which,  with  their  humorous  auid  pathetic  insight,  have 
already  won  him  an  enviable  reputation 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  says : 

Surely  there  is  a  poet  bom  among  usi  In  his  dialect  verses  he  is  simply  incom- 
parable* He  has  humor,  he  interprets  human  passions*  has  a  mastery  of  singing 
lines,  and  an  originality  quite  his  own*    A  true  singer  has  been  found 

WM*  DEAN  HOWELLS  says: 

He  is  the  only  negro  who  has  felt  the  negro  life  aesthetically  auid  expressed  it 
lyrically*  I  should  say  that  he  has  added  to  our  literature  a  certain  hunK>rous 
quality  which  will  distinguish  him  itom  all  odiers,  both  now  and  hereafter 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  says : 

He  is  undoubtedly  the  happiest  and  most  felicitous  master  of  verse  which  we 
have  had  in  many  a  day 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  I49-I5I  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  AND  BBLIOGRAPHY 

Literary  Anecdotes 

OF  THE 

Nineteenth  Century 

A  Gmtribution  toward  a  Literary  History  of  the  Period 
Edited  by  W«  Robertson  NicoU  and  Thomas  J«  Wise  • 

■ 

The  second  volume  of  this  important  publication  is  just  ready. 
It  contains  several  chapters  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  collectors 
and  lovers  of  English  literature.  The  essays  at  Bibliographies  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne,  treating  of  their  rarer  books, 
some  hitherto  undescribed  and  practically  unknown,  make  the  book 
indispensable  to  collectors  of  first  editions  of  these  authors. 

The  Tennyson  chapter,  treating  of  the  Building  of  the  Idylls, 
describes  eleven  items,  several  hitherto  undescribed  and  practically 
unknown,  as  "Morte  d'Arthur,  1842";  **Enid  and  Nimue,  1857"; 
'* The  True  and  False,  1859";  ''Idylls  of  the  Hearth,  1864";  **The 
Last  Tournament,  1871";  **Gareth  and  Lynette,  1872";  etc. 

The  Bibliographies  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  of  Swinburne  include 
extended  descriptions,  with  reproductions  of  the  title-pages  of  some  of  the 
earlier  and  rarer  pieces,  including  a  number  of  privately  printed  items 
rarely  met  with  and  hitherto  never  properly  described. 

The  volume  contains  much  also  of  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
including: 

Three  Letters  Concerning  Ruskin*s  Notes  on       An  Old   Common-place    Book    of    Edward 

THE  Construction  of  Sheep  Folds,  by  llie  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Suppressed  Works  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 

^       ^  ^  .  .A   Letter    by   Walter    Savage   Landor  to 

The   Adventures  of  Ernest  Alembert  :    A  Emerson 

Fairy  Tale,  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  Letters  of  Mrs.  Browning. 

Carlyle  :  A  Disentangled  Essay,  by  Elizabeth  ^"^^'^^  ^'^  9«T^»  C^Kf^i^E 

Barrett  Brownine  Series  of  "Ana"  about  Literary  People  of 

°*  this  Century. 

George  Eliot  on  George  Meredith.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Vol.  I.  of  this  important  work  was  published  a  year  ago  and  met 
with  instant  recognition. 

Each  volume  is  in  square  8vo,  buckram,  uncut,  with  numerous 
fac-similies  and  other  illustrations.     Price,  $8.00  per  volume. 

The  volumes  are  sold  singly,  or  subscriptions  are  entered  for  the 
entire  set,  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes. 

DODD,   MEAD   AND   COMPANY,   Publishers 
J49-J5J  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Qty 


THB  HOOKM/IN  ,/lDyERTISER 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO. 

-''■'-■     "  '     ■    HTiVli  JVST  PUBLISHED 

A   DIPLOMAT  IN  LONDON 

Letters  and  Notes  (187:437;).     Translated  from  the  French  ot  CmarlilS 
GAVAR[i....j»inD.  ^mc 
M  Gavard  IcH  hiiM^n  U?!.  Y\-»  tefof*  >h*  cdUy  t,l  (hi  Pni<>iatH      H>  wu  In  Ihe  Fr«Kh 

wvThii  iccouni  o(  Iht" every  d!ry"ifc'  ort"t''K'Klisl,  ariiWiac"  h"mo»i  liilim^ w, '»nd  bf^hrtnid  by'^humor'aiid  mire! 

TELEPATHY  AND    THE  SUBLIMINAL   SELF 

An  Account  oiT  Keccnl  Investlgatiiins  Ragkrdlng  Hvpnolism.  Aulomatisiti,  Dreams.  Phan- 
tasms. an4  Related  Phenomena.  By  Dr.  Osgood  NIason.  With  a  copy  ot  a  poniaii  made 
■  '  ■'■   '  :  hy  a  person  who  had  never  painted  before.  .  lamo.  Ji.sa 


^  book  a. 


Sncicir  for  Pfycbical  ReMuchl' 

KDiTiofi  C  UBA 

By  A.  S.  RowAK  and  M.  M.  .Ramsay.    With  Maps.    i6mo.  $1.25.     (Dch 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

Social  Forces  in  (Fifth  Century  10  1894).     By  Kuno  Frasckk.     6vo, 
Now  being  translated  in  Germany. 

"Deuancd  to  bt  m  lUndanl  wark."~(Z)ni/.) 

Psof.  P*uunm,  rf  Berlin,  in  anritcndol  review  in  iht  TtnlKlit  Littiralx 

him;  Ihe  dIfcour«  cotninf  not  Ihroufth  by^E^nedcad  booiu.but  rather,  throufh  livii 
*■' '  — Irely  ahadowy  outline!  of  lyp«t  or  ■  —  ''-----'    >— -  -— ^-*  .l_i_  . 


^wdTadiTm 


before  our 


anly  UteUke  < 


/JV  PREP  A  RA  TIO.V 


By  ircll-knw 
'ttllaMeeus  Calalogut  {.1114),  Fre. 


THE   GREAT  EXPLORERS 

m  Applualion  to  ig   If.  sj,i  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Tales  of  Indian  Life. 
"LO-TO-KAH" 

By  VERNER  Z.  REED, 
wllh  Illustrations  bj  CHAHLES  CRAIG  and 
L.  HAYKARD  DIXON     jt     jl     jl     jl     jl 


„ 

ncrepon 

Inen    «ilh 

^JSI 

ny 

«Ur»  in 

ND1AN  life  from 
h»  probably  never  been  better 
pcrtrayed  than  in  "  Lo-To-Kah.'" 
This  splendid  book  is  composed  of 
six  most  entert.iining  stories  of 
Indian  love,  war  and  witi:hcraft. 
It  is  filled  Willi  strange  adventures 
in  *  section  of  our  own  country  but  little  known  in 
literature.  Into  the  stories  are  woven  Indian  beliefs 
in  spirits,  trance-mediumsliip  and  supernatural  phe- 


ry  ffltcilve  tiylt  and  thty  ar 


COimWENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

3S  PARK  PLACE,  MEW  TORE,  H.  T. 
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BRENTANO'S... 

ANNOUNCE  TO 
WHIST  PLAYERS 
THAT  THEY  HAVE 
ARRANGED  FOR   A 
COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 
OF  THE  WELL-KNOWN 

"PAINE  TRAY" 

For  Duplicate  Whist  Playing 

SUeS  ■  ■  53^ 

12  .  .  4X10 

16  .  .  Si» 

20  .  .  &00 

24  .  .  7J10 


BRENTANO'Satoe 

31  Union  Square,  New  York 
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HERBERT  5.  5T0NE  &  CIO,, 

Established  May,  1896  \*  \  /  %  ^  ii 

THE  CHAP-BOOK,  CHICAGO 

ARTIE 

A  Story  of  the  Street  and  Town.     By  George  Adk.     With  many  illustrations  by  Juiin 
T.  McCurcHEON.     i6mo,  $1.25.  ; 

"  Mr.  Ade  shows  all  the  qualities  of  a  successful  novelist." — Chicago  Tribune. 

^'Artie  is  a  character,  and  Georee  Ade  has  limned  him  deftly  as  well  as  amusingly.  Under  his  rollicking  abandon 
and  recklessness  we  are  made  to  feel  the  real  sense  and  sensitiveness,  and  the  word! y  wisdom  of  a  youth  wnose  only 
language  is  that  of  a  street  gamin.  As  a  study  of  the  peculiar  type  chosen,  it  is  both  typical  and  inimitable.** — Detroit 
Fr€*  Press. 

*'lt  is  brimful  of  fun  and  picturesque  slang.    Nobody  will  be  any  the  worse  for  reading  about  Artie,  if  he  dors 
talk  slang.      He's  a  K(K>d  fellow  at  heart,  and  >iamie  Carroll  is  the  *  making  of  him.*      He  talks  good  sense  and  good     I 
morality,  and  these  tnings  haven't  yet  gone  out  of  style,  even  in  Chicago." — AVtt»  Vttrk  Recorder.^  ^    ^        ! 

**  well-meaning  admirers  have  compared  Artie  to  Chimmie  Fadden,  but  Mr.  Townsend's  creation,  excellent  as  it  is,     ' 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  exaggeration.    The  hand  of  Chimmie  Fadden's  maker  is  to  be  discerned  at 
times.     And  just  here  Artie  is  particularly  strong — he  is  always  Artie,  and  Mr.  Ade  is  always  concealed  and  never 
obtrudes  his  personality.'* — Chicafff  Past. 

*'  George  Ade  is  a  writer,  the  direct  antithe.sis  of  Stephen  Crane.  In  'Arde  '  he  has  given  the  world  a  story-  of  the 
streets  at  once  wholesome,  free  and  stimulating.  The  world  is  filled  with  people  like  *Artie '  Blanchard  and  his  *  girl  * 
*  Mamie '  Carroll,  and  the  story  of  their  lives,  their  hopes  and  dreams  and  loves,  is  immeasurably  more  wholesome  than 
v\\  the  stories  like  '  George's  Mother'  that  could  be  written  by  an  army  of  the  writers  who  call  themselves  realisu." — 
Editorial,  Albany  Evening  Journal. 


JUSS  AYR  OF  VIRGINIA 

And  Other  Stories.     By  Julia  Magruder.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

It  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  enjoyed  "The  Princess  Sonia "  and  '* The  Violet."  The  binding  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  year — both  for  novelty  and  for  beauty. 

WITHOUT  sm 

A  Novel.     By  Martin  J.  Pritchard.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

**  A  really  extraordinary  novel.  ...  *  Without  Sin  *  is  a  strong  and  strange  story.  It  cannot  be  read  without 
interest,  and  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  provoke  discussion.** — ^V.  i'.  ComiueniaT Advertiser, 

THE  FATAL  GIFT  OF  BEAUTY 

And  Other  Stories.      By  C.  E.  Raimond,  author  of  **  George  Mandeville*s  Husband," 
**The  New  Moon."  etc.     i6nio,  $1.25. 

A  book  of  stories  which  will  not  quickly  be  surpassed  for  real  humor,  skillful  characterization,  and  splendid 
entertainment. 

IN  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY 

By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  author  of'*Mrs.  Gerald,"  '*Rowenyin  Boston,"  etc.  i6mo,$i.25. 

"It  is  brimming  over  with  humor  and  the  reader  who  can  follow  the  fortunes  of  theredbird  alone,  who  flutters 

through  the  first  few  chapters,  and  not  be  moved  to  long  laughter,  must  be  sadly  insensitive.    But  laugh  as  he  may, 

he  will  always  revert  to  the  graver  vein  which  unobtrusively  runs  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  in  the  book.    He  will 

lay  down  the  narrative  of  almost  grotesque  adventure  with  a  keen  remembrance  of  its  tenderness  and  pathos."— A^.  Y. 

Tribune, 

LUCAS  riALET'S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  CARISSIMA 

By  Lucas  Malet,  author  of  "The  Wages  of  Sin."     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  The  strongest  piece  of  fiction  written  during  the  year,  barring  only  the  masters,  Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy." 
^Kansas  City  Star. 

"  The  interest  throughout  the  story  is  intense  and  perfectly  sustained.  The  character  drawing  is  as  good  as  it  can 
be.  *  The  Carissima,'  ner  father  and  a  journalistic  admirer  are,  in  particular,  absolute  triumphs.  The  book  is 
wonderfully  witty,  and  has  touches  of  genume  pathos,  more  than  two  and  more  than  three.  It  is  much  better  than 
anything  else  we  have  seen  from  the  same  hand.^'— >/W/  Mall  GoMette, 


To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

HERBERT  5.  STONE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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"Those  who  have  the  culture 
and  taste  to  appreciate  thorough- 
ly artistic  editions  of  choice 
things  in  literature  have  come 
to  look  forward  each  year  to 
the  publications  of  Thomas  B. 
Mosher,  of  Portland,  with  some- 
thmR  like  eat^er  expectation.  Mr. 
Mosher  makes  a  specialty  of 
IjrinKinK  out  in  the  daintiest 
forms  books  otherwise  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  collector  with 
coinparatively  unlimited  re- 
aoorces.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Mr.  Mosher 
allows  rarity  to  be  the  sole  or 
chief  criterion  in  maktnuf  his 
selections.  Everything  that  he 
has  brought  out  so  far  has  been 
of  sufficiently  unquestioned  lit- 
erary merit  to  be  ranked  as  a 
classic,  and  not  only  the  biblio- 
phile, but  those  who  cherish 
books  on  purely  literarvgrounds, 
may  well  reckon  the  Mosher  re- 
prints ^mong  the  most  enviable 
belongings.  This  year  M  r . 
Mosher  brings  out  in  what  he 
calls  the  Brocade  series,  three 
little  volumes  printed  on  Japan 
vellum,— Pater's  J'Ae  Child  in  the 
House^  Richard  Jefferies*  'J  he 
Faf^eant  of  Summer  and  William 
Morris'  translations  of  that  de- 
lightful old  French  romance.  The 
Siory  of  Amis  and  Amtle  (i8mo, 
each  75  cents).  These  are  put  up 
in  decorative  cases,  and  enclosed 
in  a  cabinet  box  covered  with 
brocade  paper  of  a  charming  de- 
sign. To  his  Old  World  series 
Mr.  Mosher  adds  Rossetti's  trans- 
lation of  Dante's  The  JS'ew  Li/ey 
Andrew  Lang's  Bailads  and 
Lyrics  of  Oid/'yance^  7 he  Kast- 
diiM  of  Hiji  Abdu  El  Yezdi.  by 
Sir  Richard  P.  Burton,  and  a 
translation  by  Lucie  Page  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval's  SyMe,  a  note- 
worthy and  little-known  master- 
piece of  modem  French  litera- 
ture (i6mo,  each  |i.oo).  Printed 
on  hand-n^ade  paper  in  wellnigh 
perfect  typograpny,  with  deco- 
rated frontispieces,  head-bands 
and  tail-pieces,  bound  in  vellum, 
and  put  up  in  boxes  covered  with 
brocade  paper  in  exquisite  Dres- 
den design,  these  books  are 
charming  productions,  indeed. 
The  secona  bound  volume  of 
that  admirably  edited  periodical. 
The  ftibelof,  which  Mr.  Mosher 
has  iust  issued,  is  sure  to  be 
hif hlv  prised.  It  is  made  up  of 
seNKctions  of  little  masterpieces 
from  various  sources,  and  con- 
tains nothing  that  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  permanent 
sources  of  delignt."  —  Boston 
Beacon^  Dec,  /^,  *gb. 


THE  BROCADE 
SERIES  Each 
75  cents  net 


THE  OLD  WORLD 
SERIES    Each 
$U00  net 


THE  BIBELOT : 

Vol.  It  $2.00  net 
Vol.  n,  $1.50  net 

4i0y  Antique  Boards 
Vol.  ra  (1897) 

75  cents  net 

(as  issued  in  wrappent) 


Descrfptive  List  on  application. 

To  be  had  of  all  booksellers,  or  sent^  postpaid^  by  the 

publisher. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

XLY  EXCHANGE  STREET 

Portland,  Maine 
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Cooper    may    properly    be    called    one    of    the    people's 
noveiUu." — I'ro/eisar  LouH»tury. 


COOPER'S 


Leather  Stocking 

Tales 

New  edition  from  new  plates,  with  introduc- 
tion by  Prof.  Brander  Maithews.  With 
15  photogravure  illustrations  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill,  and  vignette  title-pages.  5  vols., 
i2nio,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Per  set,  $7.50.  5  vols., 
half  calf,  gilt  top.     Per  set,  $15.00. 

•^*    j^W    t^* 

Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  take  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  their  new  and  elegant 
edition  of  the  famous 

"Leather  Stocking  Talcs" 

of  Jamks  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  writings 
appeal  to  every  lover  of  healthful  American 
fiction. 

A  noteworthy,  interesting,  and  valuable  fea- 
ture of  this  edition  consists  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  appreciative  introduction  by 

Prof.   BRANDER  MATTHEWS, 

OF  COLUMIUA   I'MVEHSITY,    N.    Y. 

The  illustrations  are  fifteen  full-page  photo- 
gravures (three  in  each  volume)  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill,  the  well-known  artist,  who  has  sought 
to  combine  historical  accuracy  with  dramatic 
and  poetic  qualities.  The  Vignette  title-pages 
have  been  designed  by  the  same  skilled  artist, 
who  has  taken  deep  pride  in  furnishing  a  series 
of  illustrations  that  may  well  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  and  exacting  admirer  of  Cooper's  truly 
national  and  popular  tales. 

The  typography,  paper,  and  bindings  are  the 
best  that  long  experience  in  bookmaking  can 
suggest. 

•^*    j^W    t^* 

PRICES 
Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales 

5  volt.,  l2mo,  doth,  gilt  top,  per  set,     -      $7.50 

Cooper's  Leather  Stocking  Tales 

5  vols.,  l2mo,  half  calf,  gilt  top,  per  set,        15.00 


/"'or  SaU  by  all  Booksfilerss  of  sent^  postpaid,  on 
recript  of  price. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company 

NEW  YORK :  4«  East  14th  St. 
BOSTON:  100  Purchase  St. 
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BOTTICELLI'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  DANTE 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Drawings  by  Sandro  Botticelli  for  Dante's  Divina  Comedia 


Reduced  Fac-stmiks,  after  the  Originalf  In  the  Royal  Museum^  Berlin,  and  the 

Vatican  Library.     With  an  Introductioa  and  Conunentary 

hy  F.  UPPMANN.    London,  18%. 

OyARTO,  BUCKRAM,  GILT  TOP,  UNCUT  EDGES.  WITH  92  FULL-PAGE 
PHOTOGRAVURES,  ADMIRABLY  REPRODUCED  ONE-HALF  THE 
NATURAL  SIZE  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  AND  20  FACSIMILES 
OF  A  SERIES  OF  EARLY  ENGRAVINGS  FIRST  PRINTED  IN  1481 
AFTER  BOTTICELLI'S  DRAWINGS.  ONLY  FIVE  HUNDRED  COPIES 
PRINTED,  ONE  HUNDRED  OF  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SECURED  FOR 
AMERICA,    BY   MESSRS.    DODD,    MEAD  AND   COMPANY      . 

Price,   $25.00  net 

About  1450-1460,  according  to  some  notes  by  an  unknown  writer  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  Botticelli  illustrated  a  Dante  on  parchment  for  Lorenzo  di  Pier 
Francesco  de'  Medici.  The  manuscript  there  mentioned  disappeared,  and  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of  until  the  present  century,  when  Dr.  G.  F.  Waagen  was  the  first  to 
call  attention  to  it  in  modern  times.  The  volume  was  then  in  the  famous  collection 
of  manuscripts  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
sold  en  bloc  to  the  German  Imperial  Government.     It  it  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

The  original  drawings  are  on  sheets  of  fine  parchment,  I2>4  by  \%%  inches. 
They  are  sketched  in  with  a  soft  silver-point,  probably  composed  of  an  alloy  of. 
silver  and  lead,  and  finished  with  a  pen  in  black  or  brown  ink.  The  reproductions 
are  marvellously  exact,  and  show  to  perfection  the  delicacy  of  the  originals.  To 
appreciate  fully  the  admirable  execution  of  the  fac-similes,  they  should  be  examined 
with  a  lens. 

From  ••The  Nation." 

"...  The  value  of  these  drawings  consists  in  their  being  the  most  spontaneous  product  of  the 
greatest  master  of  the  single  line  that  our  modern  Western  world  has  yet  possessed 

* '  To  the  few  scores,  or  let  us  hope  hundreds,  the  world  over,  who  feel  the  difference  between 
art  and  illustrations,  as  well  as  between  art  and  fidelity  to  nature  or  mere  dexterity,  Dr.  Lippmann's 
publication  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  recent  years." — B.  Berenson. 

From  •'The  New  York  Tribune." 

'*One  of  the  noblest  volumes  which  the  typographical  and  reproductive  arts  have  given  to  the 
world  in  a  long  time 

"Merely  as  illustrations  of  Botticelli's  style,  merely  as  so  many  practically  new  records  of  his 
artistic  felicity,  these  drawings  will  rank  at  once  among  the  most  precious  documents  brought  by  the 
printing  press  within  the  reach  of  the  student." 

^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

149-151     FIFTH    AVENUE.    NEW   YORK 
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CHRONICLE   AND  COMMENT. 

The  Editors   of  The  Bookman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscrhts^ 
whether  stamps  are  enclosed  or  not ;  and  to  this  rule  fio  exception  will  be  made. 


Some  months  ago  we  spoke  of  Sir  Ed- 
win Arnold  as  having  sold  some  verses 
to  be  Ubcd  in  advertising  **  BovriP'  and 
patent  medicines,  and  we  characterised 
this  sort  of  thing  as  the  work  of  a  liter- 
ary Cheap  Jack.  Ever  since  that  time 
we  have  been  receiving  letters  of  pro- 
test from  admirers  of  Sir  Edwin  ;  and 
various  newspapers  have  also  taken  us 
to  task,  alleging  that  the  would-be 
Laureate  was  the  victim  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous person  who  deceived  him  as  to  the 
use  which  was  intended  to  be  made  of 
the  verses,  etc.  Now  what  we  said  was 
said  with  perfect  deliberation,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances, 
and  after  reading  Sir  Edwin's  own  at- 
tempt at  explanation.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these.  A  well-known  advertis- 
ing agent  came  to  Sir  Edwin  and  offered 
to  purchase  the  manuscript  of  a  poem 
at  a  liberal  price,  asking  permission  to 
make  any  use  of  it  that  he  might  see  fit. 
Sir  Edwin  demurred  to  this  last  stipula- 
tion, but  finally  consented,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  an  additional  sum 
of  money.  The  agent  then  got  the  poet 
to  sign  an  agreement  in  writing  which 
embodied  this  permission.  Later,  when 
the  verses  appeared  in  **  Bovril"  adver- 
tisements, and  when  the  fact  had  been 
very  severely  criticised  by  the  press, 
Sir  Edwin  began  to  bluster  and  to  talk 
about  the  "outrage"  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Finally  he  even  put 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  his  lawyers, 
who  were  at  once  met  by  the  written 
agreement  authorising  the  agent  to 
make  any  use  of  the  poem  that  he 
pleased.  Now  we  should  like  to  know 
}ust  wherein  we  have  done  him  any  in- 
justice.    What  did  he  suppose  the  ad- 


vertising agent  wanted  of  the  poem  ? 
Why  did  he  think  that  he  was  asked  to 
sign  this  special  agreement  ?  And  why 
did  he  imagine  that  he  received  an  ex- 
tra sum  for  signing  it  ?  Until  we  get  a 
more  plausible  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions than  any  that  has  yet  been  made, 
we  shall  continue  to  hold  and  to  express 
our  opinion  that  in  this  whole  affair  the 
author  of  The  Light  of  Asia  showed  him- 
self too  little  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
literature. 

Readers  of  Dickens  will  remember  the 
controversy  which  was  excited  after  the 
appearance  of  Bleak  House  by  the  use 
which  was  made  in  that  book  of  the 
theory  that  spontaneous  combustion  in 
the  human  body  is  possible,  in  employ- 
ing this  very  extraordinary  form  of  death 
to  dispose  of  Lady  Dedlock's  quondam 
lover.  We  have  been  interested  to  note 
that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is 
treated  at  considerable  length  in  a  book 
that  has  come  to  us  from  the  house  of 
W.  B.  Saunders  of  Philadelphia.  The 
work  is  entitled  Anomalies  and  Curiosities 
of  Medicine^  and  its  authors  are  Dr. 
George  M.  Gould  and  Dr.  Walter  L. 
Pyle.  The  volume,  which  is  a  large  one 
and  profusely  illustrated,  is  distinctly 
not  one  for  the  average  layman's  peru- 
sal, but  it  contains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  curious  facts,  among  them 
the  discussion  in  question.  We  cannot 
go  into  the  matter  here  except  to  note 
that  after  a  very  careful  examination  of 
all  the  alleged  cases  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  the  human  body,  the  authors 
of  the  book  sum  up  their  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  belief.     One  other  discussion 
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in  the  book  has  to  do  with  wolf-children, 
under  which  head  a  number  of  remark- 
able facts  are  gathered  ;  and  the  authors 
actually  refer  their  readers  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's Jungle  Books  **as  a  legitimate 
source  of  recreation  to  the  scientific  ob- 


server. 


•  • 


® 


The  latest  volume  of  the  Great  Edu- 
cators Series,  edited  by  Professor  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  is  in  press  and  will 
be  issued  by  the  Scribners  almost  imme- 
diately. It  is  entitled  Thomas  and  Af at' 
tliew  Arnold  and  Education  in  England^ 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Joshua  Fitch, 
formerly  Inspector  of  Her  Majesty's 
Training  Schools.  It  is  to  be  followed 
in  September  by  a  volume  entitled  Hor- 
ace  Afann  and  Education  in  America^  the 
author  of  which  is  Professor  B.  F.  Hins- 
dale of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  author  of  The  Sowers  : 

Reform  Cluh,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W., 
February  i6,  1897. 
To  the  Editors  of  Thk  Bookman  : 

Sirs  :  I  shall  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  protest  against  the  singular  proceed- 
ing of  the  American  Publishers'  Corporation. 
This  corporation  has,  I  learn  from  advertise- 
ments, issued  a  paper-cover  edition  of  one  of  my 
earlier  novels.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
are  within  their  rights  in  this  respect,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  a  question  for  the  English  publish- 
ers of  the  book  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
American  Publishers'  Corporation  is  justified 
in  issuing,  under  the  title  of  Christian  Delia- 
cot  t^  the  Journalist^  a  novel  published  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  as  The  Slave  of  t/te 
Lamp,  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  title  has 
been  altered  with  the  view  of  deceiving  the 
American  public  into  the  belief  that  this  is  a 
new  book  instead  of  a  very  early  attempt.  I 
most  strongly  protest  a^^ainst  this  procedure, 
and  remain,  sirs, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Henry  Seton  Merriman. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's Seven  Seas,  published  by  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  is  now  in 
the  press. 

The  fact  that  even  Homer  occasionally 
nods  makes  it  less  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton  should  not  only  nod, 
but  be  caught  in  the  very  act  in  a  most 
amusing  manner.  Yet  this  is  really 
what  has  occurred.  He  writes  in  an 
article,  happily  entitled  **  Two  Books  for 
Book  Lovers,"  in  the  March  Book  Buyer ^ 
of  George  Meredith's  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat^  and  after  quoting  George   Eliot's 


dictum  that  **  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat  is 

a  work  of  genius  and  of  poetical  genius," 

and  more,  he  goes  on  to  say  in  his  own 

person  : 

'*  This  was  written  when  George  Meredith 
was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  when  he 
was  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  Shaving 
of  Shagpat  was  his  second  volume  of  verse 
{sic),  and  it  antedated  his  first  romance,  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el,  by  four  or  five 
years. ' ' 

If  George  Eliot  had  not  written  **  poeti- 
cal" or  if  Mr.  Hutton  had  ever  read 
George  Meredith's  Oriental  fiction,  this 
need  not  have  happened. 

And,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Hutton  at  the 
end  of  the  March  instalment  of  that 
charming  bit  of  autobiography,  "A 
Boy  I  Knew,"  just  completed  in  the  St, 
Nicholas,  at  last  discoveis  to  daylight 
the  whole  mainspring  of  his  mundane 
action.  It  is  all  due  to  Thackeray,  and 
in  a  sense  Mr.  Hutton  must  hereafter 
be  classed  with  Henry  Esmond,  Pen- 
dennis,  and  the  rest.  This  is  the  way 
he  tells  the  story,  and  there  is  a  picture 
of  it  : 

"  And  then  Mr.  Thackeray  put  his  gentle 
hand  upon  The  Boy*s  little  red  head,  and  said  : 
'  Whatever  you  are,  try  to  be  a  good  one.' 

*'  And  whatever  The  Boy  is,  he  has  tried. /V^r 
Thackeray's  sake,  '  to  be  a  good  one  ! '  " 

Seldom  in  recorded  history  has  a  great 
man  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  business  manager  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  and  also  manager 
of  the  Scribner's  subscription  book  de- 
partment, has  joined  the  concern  of  Mr. 
S.  S.  McClure.  A  publishing  company 
is  to  be  organised,  and  to  be  known  as 
the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Company, 
but  active  work  will  not  begin  until  the 
autumn.  Mr.  Doubleday  has  also  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  S.  S. 
McClure  Company,  and  with  Mr.  A.  F.' 
Jaccaci,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
art  manager  of  Scribners  Magazine,  and 
is  now  the  art  editor  of  McClure' s,  will 
form  an  important  accession  to  the 
group  of  young  men  who  are  making 
McClure' s  Magazine  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  readable  of  our  periodicals. 

The  Sun  of  this  city  informs  an  in- 
quiring correspondent  that  Mr.  George 
S.  Sims  is  the  foremost  playwright  of  the 
day.     Well,  well ! 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Cal- 
vin Bright,  of  New  Lebanon,  (5.,  several 
poems,  which  he  offers  us  as  payment 
for  an  advertisement  which  he  desires  to 
have  inserted  in  The  Bookman.  We 
think  that  he  is  overpaying  us,  inasmuch 
as  any  one  of  these  poems  would  be 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  veiy 
modest  advertisement  which  he  encloses 
in  his  letter.  We  print  the  advertise- 
ment right  here  so  that  it  may  receive 
more  attention  than  if  it  appeared  on 
the  advertising  pages  : 

The  Minister's  Dream.  38  pages ;  i2ino. 
"  Beautiful  and  impressive  ;  instructive  and 
interesting.  Let  the  ladies  read  it. '  *  Religious 
Telescope y  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Single  copy,  locts. ;  fifteen  copies,  $1.00.  No 
stamps.  Address  J  no.  Calvin  Bright,  New 
Liebanon,  Ohio. 

Right  here,  also,  for  the  same  reason, 
we  print  the  poem  that  we  have  selected 
as  being  far  more  than  an  adequate 
compensation  for  the  advertisement : 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST. 

What  noble  woman  reared  amid  the  wood 
Of  wild  America  brought  up  her  blest 

And  noble  son  so  well  that  he  well  could, 
Become  to  us,  *'  the  first,  the  last,  the  best, 
The  Cincinnatus  of  the  growing  West?" 

Arise  and  tell,  O  let  the  nation  all. 

In  unison,  *'  *Twas  queenly  Mary  Ball  !'* 

Who  gave  the  greater  Fabius  to  us, 

That  all  the  warriors  of  the  age  baptized 
Him  in  his  sober  admiration  thus  ? 
Who  trained  the  man  that  hath  so  well  chas- 
tised 
Those  who  would  have  our  Freedom  sacri- 
ficed? 
Delivered  us  from  the  proud  Briton's  thrall  ? 
The  universal  answer,  MARY  BALL  ! 

The  Father  of  His  Country  !     Glorious  Name  ! 

Whose  influence  gave  us  our  government ! 
The  Son  was  worthy  of  the  noble  dame 

Who  gave  the  nation  such  a  compliment ! 

Indeed,  it  seems,  that  he  was  heav'n  sent ! 
Thou  gavest  to  the  West  her  noblest  Son  ! 
O   MARY    BALL!    O  MARY    WASHING- 
TON! 

•  Correspondents  from  time  to  time 
write  to  ask  why  we  do  not  publish  a 
portrait  of  Marie  Corelli,  in  whom  even 
those  who  correctly  estimate  lier  writ- 
ings feel  a  sort  of  gossipy  interest.  We 
reply  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  do 
so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Miss 
Corelli  persistently  refuses  to  allow  any 
one  to  have  her  photograph  ;  and  she 
has  never  made  any  exception  to  this 
rule,  though  often  teased  by  her  pub- 
lishers and  others  to  change  her  mind. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  some  of  our  enter- 
prising journals  have  not  sent  a  repre- 


sentative armed  with  a  kodak  to  haunt 
the  purlieus  of  Longridge  Road,  Ken- 
sington, and  get  a  snap-shot  at  this 
rhetorical  young  woman.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  the  curious,  however,  we  will  say 
that  Miss  Corelli  is  short,  very  dark,  and 
with  a  face  that  is  neither  pretty  nor 
plain,  but  has  a  rather  intense  and  slight- 
ly weird  expression,  such  as  one  would 
look  for  in  the  author  of  The  Sorraivs  of 
Salan.  She  has  deep  grey-blue  eyes  and 
arching  brows,  and  is  famous  for  her 
beautiful  arms  and  hands.  Her  friends 
say  that  she  is  an  accomplished  pianist, 
an  expert  performer  on  the  mandolin, 
and  a  graceful  dancer. 

When   Dr.    Robertson   Nicoll  was  in 
this  country  last  autumn,  he  was  espe- 
cially  interested    in  studying   at   short 
range    the    characteristics  of  American 
journalism.     Some  of  his  general  obser- 
vations (which  were,  in  the  main,  distinct- 
ly favourable)  he  has  since  given  to  the 
English  public  in  the  form  of  a  printed 
interview  ;  but  among  them  is  not  found 
a  criticism  that  he  frequently  made  in 
conveisation,  to  the  effect  that  a  very 
striking  trait  of  tlie  American  press  is 
its  almost  invariably   familiar   way   of 
speaking  of  public  men  lout  courts  say- 
ing   always    **  Bryan,"     '*  McKinley," 
•'Cleveland,'*  etc.,  for  *' Mr.   Br>'an," 
**Mr.    McKinley,"    and    **  Mr.    Cleve- 
land."    Dr.  Nicoll  made  the  comment 
that  in  England  even  the  most  strenu- 
ous political  opponent  of  a  statesman 
would  never  think  of  treating  him  in 
this  hypocoristic  way,  but  would  always 
employ    the    respectful    prefix    to    the 
name.     This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
the    contrary    usage     docs    prevail    in 
America  ;  but  we  observe  that,   like  a 
great  many  other  good  things,  the  Eng- 
lish keep  their  manners  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  countrymen.     Here, 
for   instance,    is    the    Saturday   Revieu\ 
the  organ  of  ultra-cultivated  and  well- 
bred    English   people,   speaking  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  as  '*  Dick 
Olnev.**     We    call    Dr.    Nicoll's    atten- 
tion  to  the  interesting  fact.     But  per- 
haps this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  typi- 
cal, but  merely  indicates  a  certain  nat- 
ural   irritability  excited   by  an  accom- 
plished   and    courageous   statesman    at 
whom  Whitehall  not  long  ago  mocked 
as    "an    amateur  diplomat,"   but   wlio 
has  since  that  time  taken  the  noble  Mar- 
quis, who  presides  at  Whitehall,  by  the 
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scruff  of  his  neck  and  compelled  him  to 
climb  down  with  undignified  celerity 
from  a  very  high  horse  that  he  was  riding. 

The  Diaiy  in  reviewing  Dr.  Nicoll's 
Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury^ sagely  remarks  : 

"Dr.  NicoU's  work  thus  far  bids  fair  to  equal 
in  freshness,  variety,  and  intrinsic  worth  of  mat- 
ter, his  well-known  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,** 

We  are  glad  to  get  this  fresh  light  upon 
the  authorship  of  the  li^st-named  vol- 
ume, although  it  involves  the  belief  that 
Dr.  Nicoll  is  a  centenarian.  And  as  to 
this,  we  must  say  that,  from  his  appear- 
ance, we  never  should  have  thought  it. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  a 
charming  piece  of  fiction  that  was  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  two  years  ago  entitled  The 
Story  of  Christine  Roc  he f or t^  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Choate  Prince.  The  same  firm 
has  a  new  novel  by  her  in  the  press  en- 
titled A  Transatlantic  Chdtelaine^  which 
will  probably  be  issued  this  spring. 
Other  fiction  to  be  published  shortly  by 
this  firm  includes  The  Wisdom  of  Fools ^ 
a  book  of  five  stories  by  Maigaret  De- 
land  ;  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Burnham, 
and  two  stories  in  one  volume  by  Mrs. 
Catherwood,  one  of  which,  "  The  Spirit 
of  an  Illinois  Town,**  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic^  and  the  other,  '*  The  Little 
Renault,**  was  published  in  the  Century, 

Messrs.  Lamson,  VVolfTeand  Company 
will  publish  immediately  a  new  novel 
by  Clinton  Ross  entitled  Zuleha,  being 
the  history  of  an  adventure  in  the  life  of 
an  American  gentleman,  w-ith  some  ac- 
count of  the  recent  disturbances  in  Do- 
rola,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
North  Afiica,  and  forms  the  background 
for  some  very  exciting  incidents  and 
hairbreadth  escapes.  Another  adven- 
ture story  which  is  said  to  resemble 
Rider  Haggard*s  African  tales  is  At  the 
Queen's  Mercy,  by  Mabel  Fuller  Blodgett. 
The  same  firm  have  in  the  press  The 
Merry  Maid  of  A  ready  and  Other  Stories, 
by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  ;  The  Pomp  of 
the  Lavillettes,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  and 
l^ictures  of  Russian  History  and  Literature, 
being  the  Lowell  Lectures  which  were 
recently  delivered  at  Cambridge  by 
Prince  Sergius  Wolkonsky. 

Last  year,  when  the  revived  Olympic 
Games  were  being  celebrated  in  Athens, 


and  when  the  newspapers  were  talking 
about  this  as  a  continuance  of  the  splen- 
did traditions  of  the  race,  we  felt  called 
upon  to  point  out  that  the  alleged  Greeks 
of  to-day  are  not  really  Greeks  at  all, 
but  a  hybrid  combination  of  Slav,  Turk, 
and  sundry  other  ethnic  strains  ;  and 
now  that  the  same  people  have  been 
making  an  absurd  *'  bluff**  of  fighting 
all  Europe,  we  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
iterate the  same  bit  of  information. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
this  talk  about  their  **  emulating  the 
heroic  deeds  of  their  ancestors  ;"  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  modern 
Greeks  are  capable  of  engaging  in  any- 
thing more  heroic  than  the  wearing  of 
petticoats,  the  selling  of  dried  currants, 
and  the  cheating  of  the  national  cred- 
itor. 

The  London  World  recently  likened 
the  modern  novel'  to  a  gigantic  octopus, 
which  is  everlastingly  absorbing  into 
its  system  some  hitherto  independent 
branch  of  literature.  Not  content  with 
this,  it  pictures  with  awestruck  pen  this 
omnivorous  monster  stretching  its  tenta- 
cles over  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
threatening  to  revolutionise  even  the 
nomenclature  of  the  habitable  portions 
of  the  globe.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  new  geography  : 

"  Soaring  onward  down  Time's  gulf,  the  pro- 
phetic e\'e  welcomes  the  addition  to  the  Union 
of  the  nourishing  State  of  Marcella,  familiarly 
abbreviated  to  Ma.  comprising  within  its  bounds 
the  picturesque  and  prosperous  towns  of  Els- 
mere  and  Tressady,  the  latter  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mississumph^y^va^d.  Nor 
does  it  take  a  violent  eff»)rt  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  the  uprising  of  the  magnificent  city 
of  Satansville  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Corelli." 

The  Century  Company  will  publish 
during  the  month  a  little  book  whose 
pages  have  kindled  in  us  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  interest  and  sympathy  for  the  au- 
thor. It  is  entitled  Nature  in  a  City 
Yard,  and  has  been  w^ritten  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Skinner,  a  journalist  who  is 
employed  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Mr.  Skinner  combines  philo- 
sophic calm  with  the  poet's  freshness  of 
feeling  and  fancy.  Imagine  Thoreau 
transported  from  his  home  in  the  woods 
to  a  densely  populated  city,  and  com- 
pelled to  substitute  a  Brooklyn  back- 
yard for  his  beloved  Walden  Pond,  and 
you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  book.     Nor  has  the  author,  as  is 
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not  infrequent,  simply  applied  the  in- 
genious mind  of  a  **  hack*'  to  a  novel 
iheme  for  the  sake  of  its  freakishness  ; 
the  work  has  been  patiently  and  lov- 
ingly done,  and  is  both  art.stic  and  sin- 
cere. 

Mr.  John  Lane  has  just  published 
a  novel  entitled  Glamour^  by  Meta 
Orred.  Meta  Orred,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  a  pen  name,  is  the  author 
of  the  once  very  popular  song  In  the 
Gloaming, 

The  Bookman  desires  to  express  its 
regret,  and  to  apologise  for  the  para- 
graphs appearing  in  the  March  num- 
ber in  reference  to  Mrs.  Craigie.  The 
several  statements  of  a  personal  char- 
acter we  are  now  satisfied  are  inaccu- 
rate, the  writer  having  been  misinform- 
ed. Our  informant  was  a  person  who 
should  have  known,  and  who  certainly 
was  convinced  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report. 

An  amused  interest  has  lately  bb.*n  ex- 
cited in  scientific  circles  by  a  suit  which 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Emmens,  of  this  city, 
has  brought  against  Professor  R.  S. 
Woodward,  of  Columbia  University.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Emmens  published  a 
book  not  long  ago  in  which  he  modestly 
attempted  to  upset  the  Newtonian  the- 
ory of  gravitation  and  to  show  that  Sir 
Isaac  was  a  person  of  no  real  scientific 
standing.  In  some  notes  in  this  book 
he  said  :  **  I  am  prepared  to  be  told  that 
I  am  ignorant  and  foolish  ;  that  I  have 
ventured  into  a  field  without  a  decent 
equipment  of  knowledge,'*  etc.,  etc., 
etc.  Apparently,  however,  he  wasn't 
really  prepared  to  have  this  told  to  him, 
for  when  Professor  Woodward,  review- 
ing the  book  in  Science^  mildly  insinu- 
ated that  Mr.  Emmens  had  quite  accu- 
rately diagnosed  his  own  case,  the  op- 
ponent of  Newton  immediately  brought 
suit  for  850,000  damages,  declaring  that 
the  review  was  **  mendacious  and  ma- 
licious." The  case  will  presently  be 
tried,  and  the  result  apparently  will  turn 
upon  the  validity  of  the  Newtonian  the- 
ory. That  Mr.  Emmens  should  wish  to 
submit  his  theory  of  gravitation  and 
nice  questions  regarding  the  homo- 
geneous sphere  to  the  decision  of  the 
average  New  York  jury  is  a  thought  so 
delicious  as  to  give  him  rank  among  the 
subtlest  humourists  of  the  century  ;  and 


as  he  himself  declares  that  he  is  a  greater 
scientist  than  Newton,  he  must  be  a 
pretty  tremendous  fellow  from  every 
possible  point  of  view. 

Messrs.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  announce  the  publi- 
cation in  April  of  a  work  entitled  Latin 
Manuscripts,  by  Professor  Harold  W. 
Johnston,  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

About  the  flattest  thing  that  we  have 
seen  lately  in  the  way  of  controversy  is 
a  letter  published  by  a  certain  Mr.  J.  D. 
O'Connell  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  McKim 
on  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term 
•*  Anglo-Saxon"  to  the  American  and 
English  peoples.  Mr.  McKim,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  framework 
of  our  language  is  Anglo-Saxon,  that 
our  legal  and  governmental  institutions 
are  mainly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  the 
genius  of  the  race  is  thoroughly  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Teutonic,  had  argued  that 
in  spite  of  the  infusion  of  other  racial 
elements,  it  was  still  essentially  proper 
to  apply  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
traditional  way.  But  Mr.  J.  D.  O'Con- 
nell, who  is  connected  "with  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  writing  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Captain  Shandon,  says  that  this 
is  **  a  diabolic  falsehood,"  and  he  pioves 
his  case  by  a  citation  from  that  eminent 
ethnological  authority,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, backed  up  by  a  large  number  of 
well-assorted  adjectives  of  his  own. 
Looking  casually  at  Mr.  O'Connell's  sur- 
name, one  is  not  surprised  to  find  him 
concluding  his  screed  with  the  remark 
that  '*  the  best  ethnologists"  believe  the 
predominant  strain  in  the  English  and 
American  stock  to  be  the  Celtic. 

An  interesting  story  comes  to  us  from 
Boston,  where  they  tell  it  with  bated 
breath.  It  appears  that  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  have  noticed  for 
the  past  week  or  two  an  unusual  demand 
for  copies  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress. This  demand  was  so  much  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  they  had  ever  known 
that  they  felt  it  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  this  unprecedent- 
ed interest  in  Bunyan.  Inquiiy  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory in  a  well-known  school  had  reached 
the  colonial  events  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  and  had  recommended  to  all 
her  pupils  the  perusal  of  Bunyan*s  book 
as  a  part  of  the  bibliography  of  the  story 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ! 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  has  been 
excited  over  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  a  book  lately  published  by  the 
Scribners,  and  entitled  America  and  the 
Americans^  which  purports  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  impressions  of  a  French- 
man who  has  had  large  opportunities  of 
observation,  and  who  in  this  book  has 
set  forth  his  opmions  of  American  so- 
ciety and  American  life.  The  hypothe- 
sis is  freely  advanced  that  this  book  is 
in  realitv  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown- 
ell,  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  argu- 
ment has  been  adduced  to  support  this 
theory.  There,  are  really,  however,  sev- 
eral hypotheses  that  might  be  offered. 
It  may  be  actually  the  work  of  the  anon- 
ymous Frenchman  ;  or  it  may  be  the 
work  of  Mr  Brownell  ;  or  it  maybe  the 
work  of  some  other  American  ;  or  it 
may  be  based  upon  a  translation  from 
the  French,  elaborated  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ell. Looking  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  internal  evidence,  there  is 
at  first  sight  quite  a  little  reason  for  dis- 
crediting the  French  hypothesis,  since 
the  knowledge  of  this  country  seems 
altogether  too  minute  and  too  accurate 
to  represent  the  observations  of  a  visit- 
ing Frenchman.  Except  for  the  casual 
mention  of  Jerry  Simpson  as  **  a  Sena- 
tor," and  a  blunder  about  the  light  of 
suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we 
have  detected  none  of  the  little  slips 
which  almost  every  foreigner  is  sure  to 
make  in  writing  of  a  life  and  of  a  people 
as  strange  as  our  own  to  the  average 
European.  The  opinions  set  forth  may 
also  be  fairly  taken  as  those  which,  in 
general,  Mr.  Brownell  is  known  to  enter- 
tain. But  a  closer  examination  leads  us 
to  think  that  it  is  really  a  Frenchman's 
work,  and  that  even  if  it  be  not,  it  was 
not  written  by  Mr.  Brownell.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  quotation  given  from  the 
Talmud,  and  this  quotation  appears  /'// 
French.  Now,  this  looks  to  us  like  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  book  is  a  translation  ;  for  in 
that  case  the  quotation  would,  of  course, 
have  been  given  in  French,  and  the 
translator,  presumably  not  being  a  Se- 
mitic student  and  perhaps  thinking  that 
the  Talmud  belongs  to  French  litera- 
ture,   preserved    the    quotation    in    the 


form  in  which  he  originally  found  it. 
That  the  book  was  not  wiitten  by  Mr. 
Brownell  is  madelikely  by  what  is  found 
on  page  271,  where  is  given  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  eight  daily  newspapers, 
classifying  the  distribution  of  space  in 
each.  The  Evening  Post  heads  the  list 
and  is  put  down  as  giving  in  one  issue 
one  hundred  and  five  inches  of  editorial 
matter.  A  foot-note  on  this  informs  us 
that  forty-nine  inches  of  this  were  devot- 
ed to  discussion  that  was  "  directly  per- 
sonal and  somewhat  abusive.**  But 
from  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Brownell's 
attitude  toward  the  Evening  Post^  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  make  this  comment  in 
the  foot-notes.  Moreover,  we  detect 
some  slips  and  infelicities  in  language 
which  are  not  the  sort  of  slips  and  infelici- 
ties that  one  expects  to  find  in  the  work 
of  so  polished  a  writer  as  he. 

But,  in  a  larger  way,  we  reject  alto- 
gether the  Brownell  hypothesis,  and  for 
this  reason.  If  Mr.  Brownell  had  wished 
to  publish  three  hundred  pages  of  very 
sharp  criticism  of  his  own  countrymen, 
of  their  social  usages,  and  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  proprieties  and  even 
the  decencies  of  life,  we  are  certain  that 
he  would  have  done  so  frankly  and  cour- 
ageously over  his  own  name,  and  would 
not  sneak  behind  a  fictitious  personality 
to  conceal  a  moral  cowardice  from  which 
we  know  that  he  is  wholly  free. 

The  book  itself  is  likely  to  receive 
somewhat  less  notice  than  the  question 
of  its  authorship.  It  contains  very  little 
that  is  new,  but  repeats  the  criticisms 
on  our  domestic  manners  that  have  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  from  the  time  of 
Mrs.  Trollope  to  that  of  Paul  Bourget. 
The  facts,  as  isolated  facts,  are  true  ; 
but  the  impression  given  by  the  whole 
is  really  misleading  and  distorted.  The 
style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  neat 
and  crisp  and  epigrammatic,  but  beyond 
this  there  is  very  little  to  be  said. 

An  Englishman  fiom  Birmingham, 
who  possesses  the  partly  classical  and 
quite  delightfully  incongruous  name  of 
Evacustes  A.  Phipson,  has  been  writing 
a  paper  in  the  last  number  of  Dialect 
Notes  on  '*  British  versus  Ameiican  Eng- 
lish." We  gather  from  his  article  that 
he  is  a  **  spelling  reformer,"  and  that 
he  is  also  somewhat  given  to  instructing 
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the  universe  on  all  other  subjects  ;  for 
in  the  article  in  question  he  certainly 
takes  to  himself  a  pretty  extensive  field 
in  which  to  scamper  around.  So  far  as 
his  paper  relates  to  English  dialectic 
usage  it  is  interesting  and  of  some 
value  ;  but,  like  all  Englishmen,  he  feels 
bound  to  tell  us  Americans  both  what 
we  actually  do  and  say,  and  also  what 
we  ought  to  do  and  say  ;  and  in  this  he 
invites  inevitable  criticism.  For  in- 
stance, he  confidently  observes  that 
Americans  drop  their  h's  in  /lote/y  heroic^ 
historic^  habitual y  harmonious y  etc.,  and 
that  we  say  dccord^  cdntrol^  r^port^  testi 
m6ny^  territdry^  molasses  syrup,  and  attisses 
(for  *•  artists'*)  ;  and  he  finds  fault  with 
us  for  employing  exposition  in  the  sense 
of  exhibition^  and  for  using  the  word 
yawn,  Mr.  E.  H.  Babbitt,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  touched  him  up  very 
gently  in  some  notes  appended  to  the 
article  ;  though  we  think  that  Mr.  Bab- 
bitt himself  has  fallen  into  error  in  say- 
ing that  **  insurance  is  the  universal 
American  word,"  whereas  one  of  the 
very  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States  calls  itself  an  Assurance  Society. 
The  tail  end  of  Mr.  Phipson's  article  is 
devoted  to  a  general  dissertation  on  how 
the  English  language  ought  to  be  re- 
formed. Thus,  he  thinks  that  we  should 
say  Cathdlic  and  heretic  because  we  say 
fandtic  ;  but  how  about  lunatic  ?  He  also 
calls  volcanic  for  zWra«/r  **  an  inexcusa- 
ble error,"  evidently  now  knowing  that 
Volcanus  is  the  correct  form  of  the  Latin 
word.  He  cannot  say  that  he  does  not 
care  for  the  Latin  form,  because  he  is  a 
stickler  for  the  restoration  of  Latin  and 
Greek  originals,  telling  us  that  we  must 
say  harpyy  instead  of  harpy^  hecatogram 
instead  of  hectogram^  and  chiliogram  in- 
stead of  kilogram.  He  also  sapiently  ob- 
serves that  we  should  write  Habana  for 
Havannah  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
American  ever  does  write  Havannah,  and 
the  form  which  we  do  use  {^Havana)  is 
really  nearer  to  the  Spanish  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  than  if  we  spelled  it 
with  a  by  so  that  this  ought  to  commend 
it  to  an  advocate  of  **  fonetik  refawrm." 
Incidentally  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Phipson  splits  an  infinitive  on  page  431. 
Altogether,  his  generstl  homily  on  cor- 
rect usage  is  platitudinous  and  childish, 
and  no  more  to  be  commended  than  any 
other  Brummagem  waies. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  DicUect 


NoteSy  we  feel  called  upon  to  criticise 
the  word-lists  which  each  issue  of  this 
periodical  publishes  on  its  opening 
pages.  These  lists  are  collections  of 
dialectic,  colloquial,  and  vulgar  words 
gathered  by  members  of  the  Dialect  So- 
ciety and  published  in  the  Notes  as  a 
preliminary  contribution  toward  the 
Dialect  Dictionary.  What  we  object  to 
in  the  lists  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  in- 
dication as  to  where  each  word  is  used. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  last  issue,  the 
word  '*  dinky,**  which  is  there  given  as 
being  employed  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
which  is  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Cornell  Era,  The  unsuspecting  read- 
er— an  Englishman,  for  instance — would 
naturally  assume  that  this  is  a  local,  pre- 
sumably rustic,  word  that  originated  in 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  and  that  it  is 
restricted  in  its  use  to  that  locality  ; 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  genu- 
ine product  of  the  Bowerv,  and  undoubt- 
edly was  never  heard  of  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
until  some  of  the  Cornell  students  had 
cut  their  first  copy  of  Chimmie  Faddeny 
from  whose  pages  they  impoited  it  into 
their  local  sheet,  whence  it  was  culled 
by  the  guileless  Cornell  professor  who 
sent  it  down  to  be  published  in  Dialect 
Notes.  How  little  he  knew  about  it  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
also  give  the  reduplicated  noun  **  dinky- 
dink,"  used  in  such  expressions  as  **  I 
gave  him  the  dinky-dink.*'  To  be  igno- 
rant of  these  facts  is  no  discredit  to  the 
Cornell  professor,  but  it  is  a  discredit  to 
the  editor  who  revised  his  notes  and  let 
them  go  into  the  word-list  without 
proper  correction  and  expansion.  We 
could  run  through  the  entire  list  given 
in  the  last  number  and  rip  it  all  to  pieces 
if  we  had  the  time  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
business,  as  it  surely  is  the  business  of 
the  editors  of  that  publication  ;  and 
neither  the  Dialect  Society  nor  the  per- 
sons in  charge  of  its  official  organ  will 
get  much  support  for  their  future  pub- 
lications if  they  do  their  work  in  this 
amateurish  and  inadequate  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  takes  a  great  deal  more 
training  and  a  great  deal  more  grasp  to 
revise  a  glossary  of  dialect  and  slang 
than  to  edit  a  Greek  play  or  to  write  a 
philosophical  dictionary,  for  it  needs 
something  other  than  a  bookish  man. 
It  needs  some  one  who  has  judgment, 
experience,  a  wide  knowledge  of  local 
usage,  and  a  keen  linguistic  sense.  We 
commend  all  these  observations  to  the 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  A   LETTER   FROM    MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 


editors  of  Dialect  Notes^  and  we  make  no 
charge. 

The  most  interesting  portions  of  Dean 
Farrar*s  third  paper  of  reminiscences 
now  appearing  in  The  Temple  Magazine 
(to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
fac-simile)  relate  to  Matthew  Arnold's 
experiences  during  his  American  tour 
in  the  winter  of  1883-84.  His  first  lec- 
ture, we  learn,  was  delivered  at  New 
York,  and  many  had  paid  large  prices 
for  good  places ;  but  before  he  had 
spoken  long  he  was  met  by  cries  of 
**  Speak  up,  Mr.  Arnold,"  '*  We  can- 
not hear  you,  Mr.  Arnold,*'  and  many 
left  the  hall  while  he  was  speaking. 
**  Next  morning,"  Mr.  Arnold  told  the 
Dean,  '*  a  professor  of  elocution  called 
on  me  and  remarked,  '  This  will  never 
do.  People  buy  tickets  to  come  and 
hear,  but  you  are  very  unintelligible  ; 
let  me  give  you  a  lesson.*  I  gratefully 
accepted  the  kind  offer,  and  we  went  to 
the  hall  before  the  delivery  of  the  sec- 
ond lecture.     The   professor  gave    me 


some  excellent  hints,  and  I  was  much 
better  heard  at  the  subsequent  lectures. 
At  the  hall  I  saw  a  sort  of  music- 
stand  which  was  just  the  right  height 
for  me,  and  as  the  sight  of  one  of  my 
eyes  is  stronger  than  the  other,  I  used 
to  place  it  at  my  right,  read  a  sentence, 
and  then  raise  my  head  as  I  delivered 
it.  Next  morning  there  appeared  in  a 
New  York  paper  a  criticism  in  which 
was  the  remark,  *  As  for  Mr.  Arnold's 
manner,  it  reminds  us  of  an  elderly 
parrot  pecking  at  a  trellis.*  **  These 
and  all  similar  criticisms,  however 
frank,  Mr.  Arnold  took  with  absolutely 
imperturbable  good  humour.  He  used 
to  travel  in  company  with  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold, his  two  daughters,  and  the  agent, 
whom  he  elegantly  called  his  **  Im- 
presario.** They  usually  had  railway 
passes  given  to  them,  and  on  several 
occasions  when  presenting  these  to  tlie 
conductor,  he  remarked,  in  a  conde- 
scending tone,  *'  Oh,  the  Arnold 
troupe^  I  suppose!** — "just  as  if  we 
were  a  travelling  circus,"  said  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, with  a  hearty  laugh. 
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The  morning  after  Matthew  Arnold 
arrived  in  Chicago  there  was  an  article 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  beginning, 
"  We  have  seen  him  ;  he  is  an  elderly 
gentleman  who  parts  his  hair  in  the 
middle,  with  supercilious  manners  and 
ill-fitting  clothes."  He  also  told  Dean 
Farrar,  with  much  felish,  the  story  ot  a 
trick  played  by  a  New  York  paper  on  a 
Chicago  paper,  which,  it  was  said,  some- 
times copied  without  acknowledgment 
its  foreign  telegrams.  The  New  York 
paper  inserted  a  clever  letter  purporting 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  commenting  not  quite  favourably 
on  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  began  r  "  At 
Chicago  my  host  was  an  artist  in  desic- 
cated pork  !"  The  Chicago  papers  rash- 
ly accepted  the  letter  as  genuine,  and 
exploded  into  vehement  vituperation, 
which  was  perhaps  excusable,  for  they 
bad  received  Mr.  Arnold  with  unusual 
warmth  and  hospitality.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Arnold  heard  of  it  he  telegraphed 
to  Chicago  saying  that  the  letter  was  a 
forgery  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was 
then,  however,  too  late  to  unsay  the  dis- 
agreeable remarks  which  they  had 
heaped  on  the  unoffending  head  of  their 
distinguished  guest,  and  when  Dean 
Farrar  visited  Chicago  in  the  following 
year  he  found  a  certain  soreness  still  re- 
maining, which  made  Matthew  Arnold 
less  popular  there  than  he  was  in  many 
of  the  American  cities. 


photoerapti  taken  during  hU  visit  in  1383-94  by 


Some  six  years  ago  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  published  in  the  New  Review 
of  London  what  he  called  "Ten  Good 
Rules  for  Reviewers."  Last  month  Mr. 
L  Zangwill  published  in  the  Chap  Book 
of  Chicago  what  he.  calls  "  Twenty 
Counsels  of  Perfection  for  the  Guidance 
of  Old  Reviewers."  A  comparison  of 
the  two  productions  compels  the  infer- 
ence that  Mr.  Zangwill  is  a  careful  read- 
er of  what  Mr.  Matthews  writes.  We 
wonder  whether  he  has  ever  read  that 
gentleman's  excellent  essay  on  "  The 
Ethics  of  Plagiarism"  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  just  published 
a  new  and  important  work  on  African  ex- 
ploration, entitled  Through  Unknown 
African  Countries,  being  the  first  expedi- 
tion from  Somaliland  to  Lake  Rudolf 
and  Lamu,  by  Dr.  A.  Donaldson  Smith. 
It  is  illustrated  with  about  thirty  full- 
page  plates,  drawn  from  the  author's 


sketches  and  photographs,  by  Charles 
Whimper,  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  others, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trations in  the  text.  There  are  also  five 
original  maps  of  the  countries  traversed, 
prepared  from  the  author's  survey  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  we  could  not  do  better 
than  to  quote  from  an  address  which  the 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  in  London,  made  after  Dr. 
Smith's  return  from  Africa,  when  he 
was  entertained  by  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  : 

"  It  has  been  an  honest,  brave,  modest  en* 
deavour  to  let  all  the  world  Ifnovr  something  of 
distant  regions  of  which  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  known  before.  In  such  a  struggle  and 
for  such  an  end.  I  am  rejoiced  to  lind  my 
countryman,  an  American,  a  pioneer  and  ex- 
positor. The  story  told  in  this  simple  adven- 
ture is  eloquent  beyond  words,  when  we  think 
of  this  little  handful  of  men  of  our  race,  start- 
ing into  the  unknown  continent,  and  marching 
bravely  under  the  bannef  of  intellect,  uultiva- 
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.  ,  id  yet  by  v 
feeling  their  mastery,  not  for  gain  of  c 
but  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  a  kn 
cf  the  world  in  which  we  live. ' ' 


In  view  of  the  revived  interest  in  By^ 
ronic  reminiscence,  we  give  two  por- 
traits that  will  be  new  to  many  of  oui 
rea.ders.  One  is  that  of  Lady  CarO' 
line  Lamb,  afterward  Lady  Melbourne, 
whose  infatuation  for  Byron  was  the  talk 
of  London  at  the  time  of  his  first 
like  appearance,  but  who  afterward,  be 


Byron's  popularity  has 
been  waning.  His  ti- 
tle to  lank  among  the 
gieaiest  poets  of  the 
century  remains  still 
unassailed,  but  he  is  re- 
spectfully neglected. 
Our  young  men  rarely 
read  him,  nor  yet  our 
young  women,  and  they 
seldotn  quote  him.  In 
his  charming  and  lumi- 
nous "  confessions  "  Mr. 
Lang  owns  that  though 
he  has  tried  his  best 
he  cannot  like  Byion. 
Why  does  he  fail  to 
please  nowadays  ?  One 
reason  is  obvious.  He 
is  at  once  perfectly 
"  modem"  and  shock- 
ingly "  old-fashioned." 
Now  Scott  is  neither. 
Sir  Walter's  poems  be- 
tray no  date  at  all  save 
that  of  their  subject. 
They  are  broad-based 
on  foundations  almost 
indestructible  in  their 
humanity  and  pattiotic 
"■  love  of  the  soil.     They 

■  are  made  to  wear,  and 
will  remain  evergreen  when  far  more 
ambitious  poetry  has  faded.  Sheiley  is 
quite  modern.  His  very  revolts  have 
ripened  into  steady  movements,  nor  is 
he  at  all  old-fashioned,  because  though 
a  child  of  his  age  he  is  vaguely  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  enough  to 
overlap  the  sympathies  of  at  least  two 
generations.  Byron  is  too  definite  and 
concrete.  To  us  he  seems  essentially  a 
modern.  He  and  his  set  are  almost 
men  of  yesterday.  There  is  no  old 
school  savour,  no  charm  of  quaint  aloof- 


cause  of  her  chagrin  at  the  ,»rrt^  ,-.,l,r,i  "?"  to  grace  their  memories.  Byr 
forma,  abused  him  lilte  a  pickpocket  ?"=r  ^11,  is  only  one  o  us  Stranjjl 
until  his  death  ;  yet  who  fainted  away     '"  "f.  «,'!"''  *«  ""  "''y  I""  '™''" 


;  yet  who  tainted  away 
one  morning  when,  looking  casually  out 
of  her  window,  she  saw  a  funeral  pro- 
cession passing  and  learned  that  it  was 
Byron's.  The  other  portrait  is  that  of 
the  Countess  Guiccioli,  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  poet's  later  life  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  any  comment,  and 
with  whose  published  reminiscences  of 
him  most  persons  are  familiar. 

For   the   last   thiity   years    or    more 


other 


liiarly 
limp  collars,  but  Goldsmith's 
are  sacred — they  belong  to  an- 

■odd. 


And  yet  Byron  seems  old-fashioned — 
that  is.  because  he  was  once  fashion- 
able. There  was  always  too  much  of 
fashion  about  his  work,  and  it  has  had 
to  undeigo  the  sentence  of  two  genera- 
tions of  popular  disapproval.  Lord 
Byron  created  a  new  part  in  poetry  and 
sentiment  ;  being  an  amateur  he  rather 
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overacted  it,  and  being 
a  lord,  he  set  the  fash- 
ion for  it.  The  poetical 
attitude  that  has  been 
called  "  Byronic"  was 
not  really  a  ridiculous 
or  false  one,  but  rather 
a  very  manly,  impres- 
sive, and  dignified  one. 
Byron  worked  out  and 
dramatised  with  singu- 
lar force  one  phase  of 
humanity,  one  consecu- 
tive chain  of  sentiment. 
His  scowling,  despair- 
ing, misunderstood,  Sa- 
tanic, and  yet  fascinat- 
ing and  amorous  heroes 
are  not  universal  types, 
but  they  aie  men,  and 
men  who  fit  into  po- 
etry. And  Byron  must 
have  believed  in  them 
and  in  himself — must 
have  been  more  or  less 
sincere.  No  doubt  the 
whole  thing  is  exagge- 
rated. All  revolts  are  ; 
and  Byronism  was  a 
perfectly  healthy  insur- 
rection against  the  dull, 
flat,  debased  respectabil- 
ity which  was  then  mas- 
tering English  society. 


Dut  Byronism  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  then  Byron  will  resume  his  place. 
We  shall  condone  his  eccentricities  as 
we  do  Shakespeare's,  and  see  nothing 
to  sneer  at  in  them,  but  much  to  ad- 
mire. His  poetry  we  shall  all  have  to 
read,  because  it  is  so  strong  and  sound 
and  satisfying ;  and,  who  knows,  some 
fine  day  the  doctors  and  man-milliners 
may  combine  to  make  us  adopt  his  lidic- 
ulous,  utterly  impossible  collars,  which, 
after  all,  if  we  only  thought  about  it 
(which,  of  course,  we  never  do)  aie  like 
his  poetry,  perfectly  sensible,  perfectly 
hygienic,  and  by  no  means  unbecom- 
ing. In  one  respect  Byron  clung  to  the 
old  traditions  and  belonged  to  the  old 
world.  He  made  the  most  of  the  old 
vocabulary,  but  attempted  no  innova- 
tions in  epithets  or  constructions.  His 
diction,  especially  his  epithets,  seems 
rather  conventional  to  us  whose  taste 
has  been  influenced  by  the  rich  and 
felicitous  word-painting  of  Tennyson 
and  his  rivals.     But,  after  all,  there  is 


perhaps  more  true  poetry  in  some  of 
those  superb  descriptions  in  Childe 
Harold  and  which  Byron  has  wrought 
with  his  less  elaborated  materials,  than 
in  the  subtle  tones  and  tints  of  The 
Princtss.  As  to  the  charge  which  strict 
moralists  bring  against  him,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  he  is  an  "  im- 
propei"  poet,  that  does  not  help  him  ; 
because  the  leaders  who  like  impropri- 
ety have  been  so  well  pandered  to  since 
his  day,  that  they  now  i  eject  him  as  com- 
paratively puritanical.  Let  us  never  for- 
get, too,  that  Byron,  like  his  quasi-rival 
Scott  (theit  names  should  always  be  as- 
sociated), wrote  as  an  amateur,  wrote 
too  much,  and  wiole  too  rapidly.  Thus 
they  bot^  lost  sadly  in  poise  and  finish, 
graces  by  which  we  now  set  great  store  ; 
but  they  gained  vastly  in  qualities  which 
we  value  less  highly — in  force,  in  indi- 
viduality, and  in  picturesqucness. 

We  welcome  the  publication  of  Low- 
ell's Complete  Poetical  Works  in  the  Cam- 
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bridge  edition,  and  Mrs.  Lathrop'sJ/Vw- 
ories  of  Hawthorne,  as  we  sliould  the  rock 
in  the  desert  that  arrests  the  drifting 
sand  and  affords  the  weary  traveller  the 
cool  shelter  and  refreshment  of  the  oasis. 
For  there  is  a  power  in  these  names  that 
recalls  us  from  the  books  of  the  hour, 
and  which  invests  literature  with  dig- 
nity and  repose  in  our  minds,  and  stimu- 
lates us  in  these  "  better  moments"  to 
retrenchment  and  revaluation  in  the 
books  we  read.  Of  the  poets  whose 
works  have  been  gathered  into  one  vol- 
ume in  the  Cambridge  edition — Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  and  Brown- 
ing— that  of  Lowell  now  before  us  is  the 
most  nearly  perfect  and  finished  in  its 
get-up  ;  it  is  really  a  superb  piece  of 
bookmaking.  The  editorial  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  displayed  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  which  is  all  that  need 
be  said  of  its  thorough  quality  and  the 
variety  of  its  features.  The  portraits 
here  given  of  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  are 
taken  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Company  from  the  fron- 
tispieces of  these  two  volumes.  That 
of  Hawthorne  has  been  reproduced  from 
a  daguerrotype,  and  is  now  published 
for  the  first  time. 


Some  of  the  chapters  of  Mrs. 
Lathrop's  Memories  of  Haw- 
thorne appeared  originally  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  book  was 
expected  to  have  been  publish- 
ed last  autumn,  but  was  with- 
held for  further  revision  and 
expansion.  As  the  daughter 
says  in  her  preface,  the  volume 
is  really  written  by  het  moth- 
er, Sophia  Hawthorne,  whose 
letters  compose  the  bulk  of 
the  book  ;  but  the  thread  of 
comment,  the  woik  of  ampli- 
fying current  events  and  in- 
terlacing other  correspondence, 
and  so  gathering  up  the  whole 
into  a  beautiful  and  sympathet- 
ic picture  of  Hawthorne's  re- 
lations in  his  home  and  to  his 
wife  and  family,  have  been  ac- 
complished with  marked  skill 
and  execution.  The  letters 
of  Sophia  Hawthorne  reveal 
her  gifted  husband  as  a  man 
sweet  and  human,  sensitive  and 
proud,  but  not  morbid  and 
melancholy,  as  we  are  too  apt 
to  think.  Commenting  on  a 
paper  which  called  him  "  Mr. 
Noble  Melancholy,"  in  a  letter  to  her 
mother,  we  read  ; 

"  He  is  p«nsive.' perhaps,  as  all  contemplative 
persons  must  be  ;  espeeially  when,  as  io  him, 
'  a  great  heart  is  the  household  tire  of  a  ^and 
intellect '  (to  quote  his  own  words),  because  he 
sees  and  svmpatbises  with  all  human  suffering. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  me,  in  bis  remote 
moods,  tike  a  stray  seraph,  who  had  experi- 
enced in  bis  own  life  no  evil,  but  bv  the  inten- 
tion of  ft  divine  intellect  saw  ana  sorrowed 

Upon  the  occasion,  m  1849,  of  his 
being  ousted  from  office  at  Salem  by 
a  temporary  injustice,  she  writes  : 

"  1  have  not  seen  my  husband  happier  than 
since  this  turning  out.  He  has  felt  in  chains 
for  a  long  time,  and  being  a  Man,  he  is  not 
alarmed  at  being  set  upon  his  own  teet  again — 
or  on  his  head/i-  might  say — (or  that  contains 
the  available  gold  of  a  mine  scarcely  yet  worked 
at  all.  As  Margaret  [Fuller]  truly  said  once, 
'  We  have   had   but  a   drop  or  so  from  that 


"After  dinner  to-day  Mr.  Hawthorne  went 
to  the  village,  and  brought  back  The  Sa/eni 
Gasette.  Some  one  had  the  impudence  to 
speak  of  him  in  it  as  '  gentle  Nat  Hawthorne.' 
I  cannot  conceive  who  could  be  so  bold  and  so 
familiar.  Gentle  he  surelv  is,  bnt  such  an 
epithet  does  not  comprehena  him,  and  it  gives  a 
false  idea." 
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We  owe  it  to  Mrs.  Lathrop 
that  in  this  book  she  has  de- 
veloped that  side  of  her  father's 
life  in  which  we  see  him  play- 
ful and  tender  lo  his  children, 
loyal  and  affectionate  to  his 
friends,  and  faithful  and  fond 
to  the  wife  who  shared  his  pov- 
erty resolutely  at  a  critical 
time,  a  time  that  made  them 
"  rich  in  mutual  love  and  high 
thinking." 

It  seems  strange  in  these  days 
of  handsome  editions  of  stand- 
ard authors  that  the  man  who 
was  the  father  of  poetry  in  our 
country  should  be  without  a 
highly  respectable  represen- 
tative edition  of  his  poetical 
works  which  would  do  honour 
to  his  memory.  By  this  we 
mean  that  there  is  no  such  re- 
cent modern  edition  of  his  work 
as  we  find  in  the  tine  editions 
of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  Emerson,  and  Holmes, 
which  emanate  from  the  Rivei- 
side  Press.  Surely  it  is  befitting  the  work 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant  that  it  should 
be  enshrined  in  a  form  that  would  best 
testify  our  appreciation  and  esteem  for 
it.  Bryant  may  not  be  much  read  nowa- 
days, but  at  least  he  is 
in  literature,  and  som 
sides  his  Tkatiatopsis 
with  us  as  permanent 
sessions  of  the  mind. 
lies  about  still  uncollected,  which  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  bibliographer  and  edi- 
tor would  prove  valuable  and  interest- 
ing if  applied  to  this  end.  We  hope 
very  soon  to  hear  that  this  is  being 
done. 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  are  prepar- 
ing a  special  Easter  edition  of  Father 
Tabb's  Lyrics  and  Poems  in  white  and 
gold  binding.  A  book  of  poems  by 
Mrs.  Spofltord,  called  Titian's  Garden 
and  Others,  will  also  be  published  at 
Easter  by  the  same  firm. 


will   iong 

and  precious  pos- 

Much    mateiial 


which  it  is  the  monthly  edition.  The 
question  that  puzzles  us  in  contemplat- 
ing it  is  a  business  question.  Why 
should  any  one  pay  three  dollars  a  year 
for  the  Critic  when  they  can  get  practi- 
cally the  same  reading  in  The  Month 
for  the  subscription  price  of  one  dollar  ? 
And  if  this  thought  should  ultimately 
penetrate  the  mind  of  the  reading  world, 
what  would  become  of  the  Critic  t 


And  now  Queen  Victoria,  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  too  kind-hearted  to  harm 
a  f!y,  has  signalised  the   beginning  of 

the  year  of  her  Diamond  Jubilee  by 
splitting  a  harmless  infinitive  !  She  an- 
nounces that  she  "  hopes,  as  far  as  her 
powers  will  permit,  to  in  some  degree 
take  part  in  the  commemorative  pro- 
ceedings in  London."  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  sentence  will  probably  stimu- 
late the  activity  of  those  persons  who 
are  said  to  be  urging  the  propriety  of 
her  abdication. 


The  first  few  numbers  of  The  Month 
have  led  us  lo  form  quite  a  favourable 
opinion  of  this  new  magazine.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  its  contents  are  well 
selected,  and  it  contains  the  cream  of 
everything  that  appears  in  the  Critic,  of 


Lovers  of  classical  study,  and  espe- 
cially persons  interested  in  iconography, 
will  read  with  interest  an  announcement 
lately  made  by  M.  Gaston  Boissier  re- 
lating to  the  discovery  at  a  military  en- 
campment in  Tunis  of  a  mosaic  repre- 
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senting  Vergil  composing  the  ^nnd. 
This  mosaic  is  about  a  yar^  square,  and 
shows  the  poet  clothed  in  a  white  toga 
bordered  in  blue,  and  with  buskins  on 
his  feet.  He  is  seated,  and  holds  upon 
his  knees  a  scroll  partly  open.  Ou  one 
side  stands  Clio,  and  on  the  other  Mel- 
pomene, to  whom  the  poet  is  evidently 
listening  with  fixed  eyes,  and  a  look 
upon  his  face  as  of  one  inspired.  This 
discovery  gives  us  in  ail  probability  an 
authentic  portrait  of  Vergil,  and  it  may 
be  dated  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Prior  to  this  discovery  the  most  an- 
cient portrait  of  Vergil  was  that  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  Vatican 
miniature  presents  the  same  face  as  that 
in  the  African  mosaic,  and  the  two  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  giving  us  a 
trustworthy  portrait  of  the  great  Roman 
epic  writer.  The  description  of  his  ap- 
pearance given  by  Donatus  is  also  fully 
consistent  with  the  two  likenesses  just 
mentioned.  The  face  is  that  of  a  dark 
beardless  man,  with  short  hair,  irregu- 
lar features,  and  a  prominent  chin. 
This  is  a  very    different  face    from  the 


TUNIS.  J 


one  given  by  the  ideal 
portraits  which  picture 
him  always  as  a  young 
man  with  regular  fea- 
tures and  abundant 
hairfastened  by  a  band 
and  falling  in  ringlets 
upon  his  shoulders. 
The  original  like- 
ness from  which  the 
mosaic  was  made  is  of 
course  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  found 

picture,  perhaps  in 
one  of  the  vignettes 
which,  as  Martial  tells 
us,  adorned  in  his  time 
the  first  page  of  the 
■  manuscript  editions  of 
the  Vergilian  poems. 


Mr.  Lorimer  Stod 
dard,  in  his  stage  V' 
sion  of  Thomas  H; 
dy's  Tess  of  the  D' Ur- 
bervilUs,  recently 
duced  with 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New 
York,  has  made  one  of  the  strongest 
dramas  in  point  of  action,  character- 
isation, and  literary  quality  seen  in 
this,  country  for  many  years.  From 
the  book  he  has  drawn  all  of  the  telling 
episodes,  and  he  has  so  condensed  them 
that  they  move  swiftly  and  logically 
through  four  stirring  climaxes  to  the 
touching  denouement  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act,  which  is  given  in  two  scenes. 
He  has  also  added  considerable  material 
of  his  own,  sympathetically  modelled 
upon  Hardy's  work,  and  so  faithful  to  the 
truth  that  it  blends  with  perfect  har- 
mony into  the  picture.  As  an  example  of 
transference  from  one  form  of  art  to 
another  it  is  a  model  ;  as  a  drama, 
judged  on  its  own  merits,  it  is  a  line 
achievement. 

It  seems  ungrateful  to  pick  flaws  in 
Mr,  Stoddard's  play  ;  yet  if  the  charac- 
ters were  not,  on  the  whole,  drawn  with 
remarkable  clearness  we  should  perhaps 
be  less  offended  by  the  uncertainty  in  the 
presentation  of  the  important  figure  of 
Marian,  admirably  played,  by  the  way  ; 
we  wanted  to  go  back  and  puzzle  out 
the  motives  of  her  contradictory  actions, 
and  an  effect  of  this  sort  is,  of  course. 
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disastrous  in  the  drama,  where 
the  spectator  should  be  kept 
pressing  forward.  In  the  third 
act,  too,  where  Marian  sustains  a 
perfectly  intelligent  part  in  the 
dialogue,  why  should  she  be  in- 
troduced reeling  drunk  ?  There 
is  a  false  note,  too,  in  this  act 
when  Tess,  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  and  benumbed  by  the 
fictitious  news  that  Angel  Clare 
is  dead,  seizes  Liza  Lu,  just 
returned  from  making  applica- 
tion for  a  position  in  her  behalf, 
exclaiming,  "The  place!  The 
place  !"  How  much  better  It 
would  be  if  the  girl  were  allow- 
ed to  run  in  and  babble  out  in 
child  fashion  the  miserable  news. 
Then,  too,  how  much  simpler 
and  more  natural  would  be  the 
episode  of  Tess's  yielding  to 
despair  and  lo  Alec  D'Uiber- 
vtUe,  if  instead  of  fainting  and 
allowing  the  curtain  to  hide  her 
prostrate  figure,  she  were  left 
standing  on  the  scene,  the  help- 
less victim  of  destiny.  The  same 
animating  desire  to  produce 
an  effect  is  shown  at  the  close 
of  the  piece,  in  the  fine  scene 
at  Stonehenge,  where  Tess, 
overcome  by  fatigue  from  her 
flight  after  her  murder  of  Alec 
D'Urberville,  lies  down  to  rest 
and  is  overtaken  by  her  pursu- 
ers. As  they  enter.  Angel  Ciare 
turns,  and,  raising  his  hand,  says 
softly,  "  Let  her  sleep."  The 
situation  is  infinitely  tender,  and 
the  curtain  should  fall  here  ;  in- 
stead, however,  Tess  wakes,  sits 
up,  and,  finding  herself  caught, 
makes  a  wholly  foolish  and  rap- 
turous reference  to  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  artificial  close, 
a  strong  impression  is  made,  and  the 
general  feeling  is  that  we  have  in  the 
play  one  of  the  most  heart-breaking  of 
life's  tragedies  honestly  and  finely  ex- 
pressed in  a  work  of  art.  For  this  effect 
credit  belongs  to  the  actors  as  well  as 
to  the  dramatist  ;  yet  even  the  excel- 
lence of  the  acting  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  dramatist,  for  he  gives  them 
opportunities  to  be  natural.  The  per- 
formances of  Ibsen  have  shown  us  what 
a  deal  of  bad  acting  the  bad  dramatist  is 
responsible  for,  since  representations  of 
Ibsen's  plays  are  always  good  because 


the  dialogue  is  so  natural  that  eve 
ocre  actors  are  shamed  out  of  their  arti- 
ficiality. So  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
of  the  actors  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  work 
play  well,  and  that  Mrs.  Minnie  Mad- 
dern-Tiske  finds  in  the  part  of  Tess  a 
means  of  forcing  a  recognition  of  her 
genius  even  from  those  who,  in  spite  of 
her  remarkable  performances  here  in 
previous  years,  have  been  inclined  to 
be  sceptical.  Mrs.  Fiske,  small,  keen- 
faced,  long-headed,  is  not  for  one  mo- 
ment the  Tess  of  Hardy's  novel  :  but 
the  Tess  that  she  does  present  is  none 
the  less  an  extraordinarily  strong  and 
vivid  impersonation. 
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LIVING   CONTINENTAL   CRITICS. 


II.  —  GeORC    BkANDl 


The  growth  of  the  cosmopolitan  spirit 
in  criticism  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of 
the  times.  We  need  a  comparative  study 
of  the  chief  literary  forms  that  we  may 
distinguish  their  accidents  from  their 
essential  characteristics  ;  we  need  now 
and  then  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  intelligent  foreign  observer,  that 
we  may  understand  our  own  limitations 
and   rise  above    the    provincial   plane. 


The  critic  can  do  certain 
services  to  his  own  liter- 
ature that  no  foreigner 
can  do  in  his  place,  but 
there  are  other  services 
for  which  the  foreigner 
is  the  better  fitted.  The 
very  fact  that  one  is  born 
to  the  manner  of  a  given 
literature  operates  to 
weaken  his  objective 
grasp  of  its  more  salient 
features  ;  his  treatment 
often  loses  in  breadth 
what  it  gains  in  inti- 
macy. Given  the  intel- 
lectual sympathy  and  the 
analytical  faculty,  with- 
out which  serious  criti- 
cism is  impossible,  the 
best  critic  is  the  one 
vhose  range  is  the  widest. 


It  i: 


;  thi. 


;to 


take  all  iiteratui 
all    modern    literature — 
for  one's  province  ;  and 
this,   of   course,    no   one 
can     do     in     the     exact 
sense    of    the    term,     A 
few  men,  however,  have 
gone  far  toward  the   re- 
alisation  of  this  compre- 
hensive ideal,  and  among 
them    the  Danish    Jew, 
Georg  Brandes,  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  The 
three    culture- literatures 
of    modern    Europe    are 
his  field,  to  which  he  has 
annexed,     by    right     of 
birth,    the  literatures   of 
the  Scandinavian  North, 
besides  making  frequent 
excursions     into     outlying     territories. 
For  just  thirty  years  now  he  has  been 
before  the  public,  and  his  reputation  has 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  he  is  to- 
day the  most  prominent  man  of  letters 
in  his  native  Denmark — a  fact  that  means 
more  than  is   likely  to   be  imagined  by 
those    who    have    not    followed    rather 
closely  the  extraordinary  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  that  wide-awake  little  kingdom. 
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On  the  Continent  his  work  has  been 
familiarly  known  for  many  years,  owing 
to  his  years  of  residence  in  Berlin  and 
in  Paris,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  he 
writes  in  German  and  French  almost  as 
iiiiomatically  as  in  his  own  Danish.  To 
English  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  hardly  more  than  a  name,  for  works 
of  criticism  are  about  the  last  to  get 
translated  into  our  speech,  so  hospitable 
to  foreign  books  of  other  sorts  from 
third-rate  novels  to  tomes  of  erudition. 
Since  Sainte-Beuve  himself  has  never 
been  put  into  English,  except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  selected  essays,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  Brandes  should  still  await  a 
translator.  The  only  English  transla- 
tions with  which  I  am  acquainted  are 
the  volume  made  up  by  Piofessor  Ras- 
mus B.  Anderson  from  several  of  the 
miscellaneous  collections,  and  entitled 
Eminent  Authors  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ^ 
together  with  the  brilliant  monograph 
upon  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  The 
latest  work  of  Brandes,  an  extended 
study  of  Shakespeare,  is  promised  for 
early  publication  in  an  English  transla- 
tion. 

The  list  of  his  works  includes  upward 
of  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
essays  and  impressions  de  voyage^  besides 
the  separate  monographs  devoted  re- 
spectively to  Holberg,  Tegn6r,  Kierke- 
gaard, Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  the  so- 
cialist Lassalle.  In  addition  to  these 
books,  of  course,  there  is  the  monumen- 
tal work  entitled  Main  Currents  in  the 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  This 
work,  upon  which  the  critical  reputation 
of  the  author  chiefly  rests,  is  the  out- 
come of  a  series  of  lectures  begun  in 
187 1  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  ten  years.  It  fills  six  volumes, 
and  the  story  which  it  tells  has,  as  the 
author  suggests,  something  of  the  sweep 
and  the  symmetry  of  a  great  drama. 
The  six  volumes  of  the  work  aie  the  six 
acts  of  the  play,  and  receive  incisive 
characterisation  in  an  introductory  chap- 
ter. The  first  of  the  literary  groups  to 
be  discussed  is  that  which  includes 
Chateaubriand,  Senancour,  and  Madame 
de  Stael — a  group  inspired  partly  by 
Rousseau,  and  partly  by  the  vivifying 
influences  of  the  emigration.  To  the 
study  of  this  Emigrant  Literature  succeeds 
a  study  of  The  Romantic  School  in  Ger- 
many^ with  its  reactionary  and  catholicis- 
ing tendencies.  Then  comes  The  Reac- 
tion  in  France^   typified    by  Joseph   Ic 


Maistre,  Lamennais,  and  the  young 
Hugo.  The  scene  is  now,  midway  in 
the  play,  transferred  to  another  country, 
and  Byron  is  the  hero  of  Naturalism  in 
England.     The  author  says  : 

"This  one  man  reverses  the  action  of  the 
great  drama.  The  Greek  war  of  liberation 
breaks  out,  a  current  of  fresh  air  sweeps  over 
Europe,  Byron  falls  as  a  hero  of  the  Greek  cause, 
and  his  heroic  death  makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  the  writers  of  the  Continent." 

The  fifth  volume  has  for  its  subject 
The  Romantic  School  in  France^  and  the 
liberal  movement  to  which  the  July 
Revolution  gave  so  powerful  an  im- 
pulse. Finally,  the  drama  is  worked 
out  to  as  definite  a  ciose  as  any  such 
drama  can  have  in  the  volume  entitled 
Young  Germany^  which  shows  us  the 
effect  of  the  liberal  impulse  upon  Heine, 
Borne,  Auerbach,  and  their  associates. 

It  is  evident  from  this  outline  that 
Brandes  set  himself  a  task  calling  for 
powers  of  a  very  high  order.  Some- 
thing more  than  literary  history  and  a 
body  of  aesthetic  principles  was  needed 
for  so  large  an  exposition.  The  work 
called  for  philosophical  grasp,  an  unerr- 
ing instinct  for  what  is  typical  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  a  nation  or  a 
period,  a  resolute  assumption  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan standpoint,  and  a  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
thought.  Looking  back  upon  the  work 
as  a  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
requirements  are  met,  and  that  the  am- 
bition of  the  plan  is  justified  by  the  re- 
sult. The  ideas  of  the  author  may  not 
always  be  our  ideas,  and  his  sense  of 
relative  values  may  differ  widely  from 
our  own,  but  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  tribute  of  our  admiration  from  a 
work  so  acute  in  its  details,  so  illumi- 
nating in  its  general  treatment,  and  so 
sincere  from  first  to  last.  A  fine  passage 
from  The  Romantic  School  in  Germany 
maybe  taken  to  illustrate  thespiiitof 
the  entire  work  : 

"  It  follows,  from  my  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  literature  to  life,  that  the  history  of  lit- 
erature I  teach  is  not  a  history  of  literature  tor 
the  drawing-room.  I  seize  hold  of  actual  life 
with  all  the  strength  I  may,  and  show  how  tlie 
feelings  that  find  their  expression  in  literature 
spring  up  in  the  human  heart.  Now,  the  hu- 
man licart  is  no  stagnant  pool  or  idyllic  wood- 
land lake.  It  is  an  ocean  with  submarine  vege- 
tation and  frightful  inhabitants.  The  literary 
history  and  the  |X)etry  of  the  drawing-room  see 
in  the  life  of  man  a  salon,  a  decorated  ball-room, 
the  men  and  the  furnishings  polished  alike,  in 
which  no  dark  corners  escape  illumination.    Let 
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him  who  will  look  at  matters  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

*'  To  bring  literature  back  to  life**  is, 
then,  the  essential  formula  of  our  critic  ; 
a  formula,  be  it  observed,  which  has 
some  points  of  contact  with  Arnold's 
**  criticism  of  life"  theory  and  with 
Taine's  doctrine  of  the  three  influences 
that  shape  literature  in  all  times  and 
places,  but  which  embodies  a  broader 
and  deeper  conception  of  what  literature 
really  is. 

This  new  gospel  of  criticism  was  pro- 
claimed by  Brandes  in  so  defiant  a  way 
that  no  little  antagonism  was  aroused  in 
the  conservative  Scandinavian  camps. 
For  the  critic  was  not  content  with  the 
quiet  assertion  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  principles  of  sound  literary  judgment, 
but  felt  constrained  to  add  a  good  many 
things  that  could  not  fail  to  have  an  irri- 
tating effect.  There  was  not  only  the 
implication  that  Denmark  had  never  be- 
fore produced  any  criticism  worth  men- 
tioning, but  also  the  very  explicit  state- 
ment that  Danish  literature  and  thought 
were  still  in  the  stage  of  the  reaction — a 
stage  outgrown  by  the  rest  of  Europe 
for  half  a  century.  While  a  current  of 
fresh  ideas  was  sweeping  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  European  world,  the  Scan- 
dinavian waters  showed  nothing  but 
whirling  eddies  or  stagnant  pools. 
Henrik  Jaeger  has  well  expressed  the 
smuj?  self-satisfaction  of  the  people  to 
whom  Brandes  appealed  in  Denmark  as 
Bjornsen  and  Ibsen  were  appealing  in 
Norway.     He  says  : 

'*  At  the  same  time  we  read  of  diverging  cur- 
rents of  thought  in  the  world  outside,  and 
learued  that  some  of  the  worst  of  them  were 
flowing  in  our  direction.  But  here,  fortunately, 
they  would  gain  no  currency  ;  there  was  peace 
here  and  no  danger,  for  our  little  society  was 
based,  thank  God,  upon  safer  moral  foundations 
than  the  great  societies  abroad.  These  g^eat 
societies  were  generally  regarded  as  falling  into 
hopeless  decay  ;  ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  still 
in  sound  condition,  and  it  behooved  us  to  pre- 
serve it  thus  by  firmly  intrenching  ourselves 
and  establishing  a  sort  of  spiritual  quarantine 
for  all  modem  ideas." 

A  society  thus  sunk  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  own  virtues  needed  arousing  ; 
and  Brandes  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  enlighten- 
ment typified  by  such  men  as  Comte, 
Renan,  Taine,  Mill,  and  Spencer.  So 
alert  was  he  to  detect  the  note  of  eman- 
cipated thought,  wherever  sounded,  that 
he  discovered  our  own  Theodore  Parker, 


and  proclaimed  him  to  a  public  that  had 
never  heard  the  name.  He  did  not  mince 
matters  at  all.  Replying  to  his  foes  of 
the  old  orthodox  school  by  means  of  an 
interesting  polemical  pamphlet  called 
Explanation  and  Defence  {Forklaring  og 
Forsvar)^  he  used  such  language  as  this  : 

'*  The  generation  to  which  you  speak  is  a 
generation  that  has  studied  Feuerbach  through 
and  through  ;  that  has  seen  comparative  my- 
thology come  into  existence  ;  that  has  taken 
part  in  the  first  great  campaigns  of  religious  and 
historical  criticism,  and  been  a  witness  of  their 
triumphs.  We  have  learned  our  Renan,  while 
you  have  hardly  got  so  far  that  you  can  spell  his 
name.  You  must  speak  to  us  in  a  different  lan- 
guage from  that  which  you  addressed  to  the 
generation  that  looked  up  to  you  in  184S  ;  we  no 
longer  understand  you  any  more  than  you 
understand  us." 

This  cocksuieness  of  accent,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was  a 
young  man  scarcely  out  of  the  twenties, 
was  naturally  irritating  to  those  who 
were  thus  rudely  called  to  account,  and 
Brandes  was  violently  attacked  from 
many  quarters.  Some  of  his  enemies 
were  simply  scurrilous,  like  the  one  who 
delicately  alluded  to  the  critic's  race  by 
calling  him  "a  dealer  in  old  French 
clothes.**  Others  were  more  serious, 
and  raised  the  usual  cries  of  **  atheist" 
and  *'  free  thinker.**  He  had  replies  for 
all  these  attacks  except  the  purely  per- 
sonal calumnies,  and  those  who  made 
them  probably  had  reason  to  regret  their 
rashness.  As  an  example  of  the  neat- 
ness and  despatch  with  which  he  settled 
the  pettier  criticisms  made  upon  his 
work,  the  following  instance  is  typical. 
A  certain  figure  of  speech  employed  by 
Brandes  had  been  scornfully  dismissed 
as  a  **  farmer*s  metaphor,'  the  critic 
adding  that  a  Frenchman  would  never 
have  used  it.  Brandes  replied  that  the 
metaphor  in  question  might  be  found  in 
the  **  not  wholly  unknown"  writer  Aris- 
tophanes, and  that  it  had  just  been  used 
again  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monde s  by  a 
very  distinguished  French  writer.  As 
for  the  charge  of  atheism,  Brandes  met 
it  much  in  the  spirit  of  Victor  Hugo's 
well-known  reply  to  the  ecclesiastic  who 
had  brought  a  similar  charge  against  the 
poet. 

"  The  whole  question  is,  they  say,  whether 
one  accepts  a  Theos  or  not.  This  is  an  abso- 
lutely false  position.  The  real  question  is  :  Do 
you  accept  a  revelation— that  is,  an  external, 
nistorical,  positive  revelation  of  the  highest 
truth  ?  In  a  word,  do  you  accept  this  highest 
truth  as  given^  or  do  you  believe  that  it  must 
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be  sought  after ^  and  that  with  the  most  strenu- 
ous endeavour  of  man's  hiehest  faculties,  with- 
out regard  for  any  so-called  historical  revela- 
tion ?  In  the  first  case  you  are  orthodox  ;  in 
the  second  you  area  free  thinker,  whether  your 
thought  lead  you  to  theism,  or  to  pantheism,  or 
to  atheism." 

Without  some  such  statement  as  has 
above  been  made  concerning  the  atti- 
tude of  Brandes  toward  the  larger  issues 
of  human  thought,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  understand  his  position  as  a  critic. 
He  has  often  shown  himself  a  master  of 
literary  criticism  in  the  narrower  sense 
— in  the  sense  in  which  it  means  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  verbal  texture  of 
a  piece  of  literature  and  the  application 
of  purely  aesthetic  tests — but  his  heart  is 
not,  nor  ever  was,  in  such  work.  He 
becomes  his  real  self  when  the  nature  of 
his  task  permits  the  application  of  gen- 
eral ideas  and  philosophical  principles, 
when  he  finds  himself  on  the  trail  of 
some  intellectual  tendency  in  a  people 
or  an  age,  when  the  study  of  literature 
reveals  to  him  the  deep  springs  of  hu- 
man thought  and  action.  The  contro- 
versies of  his  early  manhood  have  left 
their  mark  upon  all  of  his  work,  although 
later  years  have  given  it  more  of  urban- 
ity and  less  of  strenuousness,  have  soft- 
ened its  irony  and  relieved  its  oppressive 
earnestness.  But  if  the  fiery  aggressive- 
ness of  his  youth  has  given  place  to  the 
better  temper  of  maturity,  he  still  gives 
evidence  of  what  Boyesen  called  **  a 
deep  sympathy  with  the  law-breaker 
whose  Titanic  soul  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  morality  which 
limit  the  freedom  of  ordinary  mortals." 
The  same  revolutionary  sympathies 
which  led  him,  many  years  ago,  to  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Byron  now  lead 
him  to  an  overvaluation  of  Nietzsche. 
His  admiration  for  the  strong  man  car- 
ries him  into  ethical  vagaries  not  unlike 
those  that  have  done  so  much  to  impair 
the  influence  of  Cailyle.  He  still  con- 
siders literature,  as  he  did  a  quarter 
century  ago,  to  be  something  that 
"  brings  problems  up  for  debate." 
One  01  his  early  critics  asked  him  if  he 
really  believed  that  the  fact  that  Byron 
had  brought  religion  up  for  debate  had 
any  significance  in  determining  his  rank 
as  a  poet.     His  reply  was  : 


"  I  not  only  beheve  it.  but  I  have  indicated  in 
the  introduction  to  my  work  just  why  this  fact 
has  not  merely  great  but  decisive  significance 
for  Byron  as  a  poet  and  for  all  the  literature  of 
this  century." 

Brandes  would  in  all  probability  to- 
day give  a  similar  answer  to  a  similar 
question.  Of  course  this  is  a  one-sided 
view  of  literary  criticism,  for  it  carries 
the  reaction  against  the  aesthetic  method 
too  far.  But  it  is  the  view  that  Brandes, 
by  his  very  temperament,  is  forced  to 
take,  and  it  supplies  a  valuable  correc- 
tive for  the  sort  of  chatter  that  too  often 
usurps  the  name  of  criticism. 

That  the  work  of  Brandes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  been  a  contribution  of  great 
value  to  contemporary  criticism  can 
hardly  be  denied  even  by  those  the  least 
in  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  It  more 
than  makes  up  in  light  what  it  lacks  in 
sweetness,  and  it  has  the  stimulating 
quality  that  comes  from  freshness  of 
thought  and  unconventionality  of  utter- 
ance. Here,  says  the  reader  who  first 
makes  his  acquaintance,  here  is  a  man 
with  an  individual  standpoint,  who 
knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  how 
to  say  it  most  directly  and  forcibly  ;  a 
man,  moreover,  who  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  chief  spiritual  movements  of 
the  age — with  those  '*  main  currents" 
of  thought  the  sweep  of  which  he  has  so 
clearly  marked  out — who  has  been 
swayed  by  the  Zeitgeist,  yet  who  has  a 
body  of  very  positive  opinions  of  his 
own.  Those  opinions  are  set  forth  in  a 
strong  and  nervous  prose  that  cares  lit- 
tle for  the  subtler  refinements  of  expres- 
sion, but  is  fully  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands that  the  thought  makes  upon  it. 
**  The  truly  artistic  style,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  essays,  "  is  not  that  formal 
grace  which  spreads  uniformly  over 
everything."  We  shall  find  in  his  own 
style  neither  the  superficial  brilliancy  of 
a  Jules  Lemaitre  nor  the  over-elabora- 
tion of  a  Walter  Pater,  but  rather  the 
garment  of  a  thought  too  serious  to  care 
for  external  rhetorical  adornment,  and 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fundamental 
truth  to  waste  its  energies  upon  the 
niceties  of  verbal  modulation  and  har- 
monious phrasing. 

William  Morton  Payne, 
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With  his  retirement  from  the  supreme 
executive  office  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  public  life  may  be  regarded 
as  definitely  ended..  Our  traditional 
and  quite  indefensible  system,  which 
gives  no  official  rank  to  an  ex-President, 
and  therefore  deprives  the  nation  of  the 
exceptional  experience  and  the  excep- 
tionally impartial  counsel  of  him  who 
has  passed  through  the  great  ordeal  of 
administering  the  mightiest  popular  gov- 
ernment known  to  the  modern  world, 
imposes  upon  Mr  Cleveland,  as  upon  his 
predecessors,  the  dignified  yet  unfruitful 
obscurity  of  private  station  ;  for  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  our  American 
Presidents  have  felt  that  they  owed  it  to 
the  majesty  of  the  office  that  was  once 
their  own,  to  listen  to  no  ordinary  call  of 
public  service,  and  to  hold  aloof  from  all 
the  din  and  uproar  of  party  strife.  In 
consequence,  Mr.  Cleveland  already  be- 
longs to  history  ;  and  even  now  the  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  assign  to  him 
and  to  his  administration  their  proper 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  American  Re- 
public. 

That  such  an  attempt  is  absurdly 
premature  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no 
argument.  With  the  passion  of  parti- 
sanship still  strong  in  the  minds  alike 
of  those  who  fought  against  him  and  of 
those  who  battled  with  him, the  sense  of 
true  historical  perspective  cannot  possi- 
bly exist  to-day  ;  and  with  the  echoes  of 
a  great  political  battle  still  reverberating 
in  the  ear,  no  one  can  hear  as  yet  the 
calm,  clear  voice  that  ultimately  stills  all 
others  as  it  pronounces  the  final  verdict 
in  a  nation's  history. 

But  though  it  is  too  soon  to  weigh  the 
policies  and  to  judge  the  measures  that 
are  now  inseparably  linked  with  the  story 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  public  life,  or  to  pre- 
tend to  know  how  beneficial  or  how 
harmful  is  to  be  their  influence  upon  the 
political  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  is,  nevertheless,  perhaps  by  no 
means  an  impossible  task  for  one  out- 
side the  range  of  purely  partisan  activ- 
ity to  form  some  sort  of  tentative  opin- 
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ion  of  the  man  himself  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  as  a  party  leader  ;  for,  put- 
ting aside  the  merits  of  the  ends  that  he 
has  aimed  to  reach,  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  pursued  them  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  recorded  fact  and  in  no  respect  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  ;  and  it  surely  may  even 
now  be  viewed  with  reasonable  impar- 
tiality as  a  very  interesting  political  and 
personal  study. 

For  some  cause  or  other,  Americans 
have  always  found  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  the  striking  contrasts 
that  are  so  abundant  in  the  lives  of  their 
public  men.  To  recall  in  the.  presence 
of  a  stately  Senator  the  fact  that  he  was 
once  a  bobbin-boy  ;  to  see  in  the  vic- 
torious general  a  whilom  tanner  or 
grocer's  clerk  ;  and  to  look  back  of  the 
President  seated  in  the  simple  chair  that 
serves  him  as  a  very  real  throne  from 
which  to  direct  the  destinies  of  seventy 
millions  of  people,  and  remember  the 
rail-splitter  or  canal-boatman  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  seems  to  titillate 
agreeably  a  certain  almost  universal  in- 
stinct. Perhaps  this  feeling  is  a  part  of 
the  national  irreverence  ;  or  perhaps  it 
is  only  a  manifestation  of  the  national 
sense  of  humour  which  finds  an  especial 
piquancy  in  vivid  contrasts  ;  or  perhaps 
again,  at  bottom,  it  rests  in  some  subtle 
way  upon  an  intensely  American  ad- 
miration for  the  nerve,  the  capacity,  and 
the  **  gumption"  that  enable  some  men 
to  fight  their  way  up  from  obscurity 
against  tremendous  odds  and  to  wrest 
a  brilliant  success  from  the  reluctant 
hand  of  Destiny.  However  this  may 
be,  the  career  of  Mr.  Cleveland  is  per- 
haps more  full  of  startling  contrasts,  of 
striking  anomalies,  and  of  unexpected 
paradoxes,  than  can  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  of  our  Presidents.  X  » 
Ameiican  in  public  life  has  ever  experi- 
enced more  rapid  and  astonishing  turns 
of  fortune  ;  no  man  has  raised  and  faced 
and  fought  so  many  deep  rooted  po- 
litical and  personal  prejudices  ;  no  man 
has  broken  through  so  many  thorough- 
ly established  political  traditions. 

Of  all  our  American  Presidents  there 
are  four  who  stand  out  conspicuously 
above  the  rest  as  representing  four  dis- 
tinct types,  each  very  characteristic  and 
very  national,  and  each  differing  essen- 
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tially  from  the  other  three.  In  Wash- 
ington we  see  the  highest  type  of  the 
colonial  American,  developed  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  English  tradi- 
tions. Washington  is,  in  fact,  in  his 
tone  and  temper,  his  point  of  view  and 
his  ideals,  the  representative  upon  Amer- 
ican soil  of  the  English  gentleman  and 
statesman,  though  with  a  difference  that 
makes  him  au  fond  entirely  American  ; 
and  his  immediate  successors  in  the 
presidency  did  not  very  far  depart  from 
the  standards  that  were  his.  Even  Jef- 
ferson, with  all  his  radicalism,  must  be 
grouped  in  the  same  class  ;  for,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  Americans,  his  radical- 
ism, startling  as  it  seemed  to  the  Fed- 
eralists of  his  time,  was  only  superficial  ; 
and  when  one  thinks  of  him  as  strolling 
through  the  stately  halls  of  Monticello, 
a  landed  proprietor,  his  cellars  stored 
with  rare  old  wines,  his  library  filled 
with  the  choicest  books,  patronising  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  having  his  wants 
supplied  by  a  retinue  of  slaves,  he  is 
readily  seen  to  have  been  the  true  patri- 
cian whose  democracy  was- in  large  part 
an  intellectual  assumption,  just  as  the 
political  theories  of  the  great  Whig  dukes 
in  England  is  found,  upon  analysis,  to 
differ  in  no  fundamental  point  from  the 
conservatism  of  the  Tory  magnates. 
Jackson  was  the  first  New  Man  to  arise 
in  our  g.wernment*s  history  ;  and  he 
represents  the  rough  frontiersman,  the 
fighter,  the  man  who  faced  both  nature 
and  the  savage  in  a  successful  battle  for 
the  mastery  of  the  West.  His  election 
marks  an  epoch  in  our  history,  a  break 
in  the  traditions  that  bound  us  closoly 
to  English  influence  ;  and  he  is  the  first 
of  the  American  Presidents  to  stand 
firmly  and  almost  fiercely  upon  the  rock 
of  national  individuality.  Lincoln, 
again,  is  still  another  type — the  type  of 
the  Western  provincial,  a  later  growth 
than  the  frontiersman,  with  some  of  the 
frontiersman's  traits,  but  more  subtle, 
more  open  to  new  influences,  more  close- 
Iv  in  touch  with  the  resources  of  an  old- 
er  civilisation,  much  more  a  man  of 
thought  and  somewhat  less  a  man  of 
action. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  when  he  first  became 
known  to  the  nation  at  the  time  of  his 
candidacy  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York  in  1882,  typified  a  fourth  and  a 
still  different  kind  of  personality.  In 
him  was  seen  the  modem  American  who 
lives  in  cities  and  represents  a  stratum 


of  the  population  that  is  every  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  numerous  w-ith 
the  increase  of  the  urban  element.  He 
was  a  type  of  the  practical,  every-day, 
usual  citizen  of  moderate  means  and  no 
very  marked  ambitions,  a  blend  of  the 
business  man  and  the  small  professional 
person,  one  who  knocks  about  with  his 
fellows  in  a  give-and-take  sort  of  way, 
blunt,  hard  headed,  having  a  good  diges- 
tion, and  a  brusque,  unimaginative  read- 
iness to  take  a  hand  in  whatever  is  going 
on.  His  education  was  of  the  simplest, 
his  general  information  and  reading  pre- 
sumably of  the  scantiest  ;  and  his  inter- 
est in  life  was  pretty  nearly  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  As  a 
practising  lawyer  he  appeared  in  the 
local  courts  and  cheerfully  looked  after 
the  grievances  of  dispossessed  tenants, 
the  collection  of  petty  debts,  and  any 
other  small  business  that  drifted  to  his 
hands.  A  bachelor,  he  had  no  need  of 
a  large  income  ;  his  spare  time  was 
spent  with  cronies  of  his  own  kind  ;  his 
recreation  was  derived  largely  from  the 
intricacies  of  the  game  of  pinochle 
played  in  the  comfortable  back  room  ot 
a  beer-garJen  ;  and  perhaps  this  cir- 
cumstance is  in  itself  enough  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  his-  general  environment. 
When  the  eventful  Convention  was  held 
that  nominated  him  for  the  governor- 
ship, Mr.  Cleveland  took  charge  of  his 
own  canvass  in  person,  sitting  all  through 
the  sultry  summer  day  in  a  small  bed- 
room of  his  hotel,  with  a  tub  of  cracked 
ice  and  innumerable  bottles  beside  him, 
conferring  with  his  cronies,  receiving 
visits  from  country  delegates,  and  by  a 
soit  of  professional  joviality  bidding  for 
the  favour  of  that  interesting  class  of 
politicians  whom  his  chief  advocate  in 
recent  years  has  generically  described 
as  Boys. 

Elected  Governor  by  an  unprecedent- 
ed majority  owing  to  bitter  dissensions 
in  the  opposing  party,  Mr.  Cleveland 
entered  upon  a  wider  field  and  one  that 
must  have  seemed  at  first  a  post  of  lim- 
itless exactions.  But  his  lack  of  imagi- 
nation stood  him  in  good  stead.  He 
bent  his  back  to  the  load  and  did  each 
day's  work  as  it  came.  Unused  to  large 
responsibilities,  unable  as  yet  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  duties  that  are 
executive  and  the  duties  that  aie  purely 
clerical,  and  retaining  all  the  fussiness 
of  the  provincial  business  man,  he 
viewed  all  questions  as  equally  impor- 
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tant,  attending  personally  to  all  his  cor- 
respondence, insisting  upon  examining 
for  himself  every  item  and  detail  of  the 
executive  routine,  and  giving  hours  of 
his  time  each  day  to  the  minutiae  that 
the  merest  clerk  could  have  attended  to 
with  quite  as  much  efficiency.  But  this 
was,  after  all,  a  manifestation  of  the 
conscientiousness  that  showed  itself  far 
more  commendably  in  higher  matters. 
The  rough,  blunt  independence  of  the 
man  and  his  unimaginative  turn  of 
mind  made  him  indifferent  to  the  insid- 
ious influences  that  rise  like  a  malarial 
mist  about  the  possessor  of  high  politi- 
cal office.  Mere  subtleties  of  suggestion 
were  lost  on  this  brusque  Buffalonian  ; 
and  anything  more  pointed  than  sug- 
gestion roused  in  him  a  sort  of  cross- 
grained  spirit  of  opposition  that  brooked 
no  guidance.  Suave,  astute,  and  wily 
leaders  of  the  party,  like  Mr.  Tilden, 
who  had  expected  to  find  the  inexpert 
enced  country  politician  a  ready  instru- 
ment in  their  hands,  were  aghast  to  see 
him  forging  along  in  his  own  way  with 
a  sort  of  bull-necked  stubbornness,  clum- 
sy and  lumbering,  yet  with  a  power 
and  energy  which  they  had  to  recognise 
as  very  real.  And  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  whose  love  for  political  indepen- 
dence is  all  the  more  intense  because  of 
the  infrequency  with  which  they  ever 
have  a  chance  to  see  it,  applauded  this 
burly,  obstinate,  tactless,  but  intensely 
earnest  man.  They  laughed  when  the 
professional  politicians  were  trampled 
on  ;  and  even  the  representatives  of 
**  labour"  whom  Mr.  Cleveland  calmly 
defied  by  his  veto  of  a  well-known  bill, 
at  heart  respected  him  for  his  courage 
and  his  honesty. 

Then  came  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomina- 
tion to  the  presidency,  followed  by  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1884 — that 
shameful  contest  in  which  personal  scan- 
dal was  belched  forth  by  the  writers  and 
speakers  of  both  parties,  in  which  foul 
innuendo  and  filthy  suggestion  took  the 
place  of  argument,  and  in  which  clergy- 
men vied  with  the  shouters  of  the  stump 
in  spreading  abroad  indecent  charges, 
while  even  the  graves  of  the  dead  were 
ransacked  in  search  of  fresh  material  for 
prurient  pasquinades.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  still  a  bachelor,  and  the  condottieri 
of  the  enemy  thought  him  a  fair  target 
for  every  missile.  It  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary struggle  that  American  po- 
litical history  has  ever  seen,  a  wild  de- 


bauch of  slander,  and  one  of  which 
every  decent  citizen,  Republican  or 
Democrat,  was  afterward  ashamed  ;  so 
that  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  all  subse- 
quent campaigns  have  been  fought  out 
on  purely  public  issues.  Mr.  Cleveland 
stood  firm  under  the  assaults  upon  his 
private  character,  though  tempted  into 
the  writing  of  one  very  indiscreet  and 
even  foolish  letter  ;  and  his  general  at- 
titude was  quite  consistent  with  his 
reputation  for  frankness  and  sincerity. 
His  terse  telegram  to  a  friend  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  onslaught  furnished  his 
p^artisans  with  a  new  slogan  ;  so  that 
**  Tell  the  truth"  became  as  popular  a 
cry  as  *'  Burn  this  letter  ;'*  though,  as 
some  one  rather  cynically  remarked  at 
the  time,  **  neither  was  the  letter  burned 
nor  was  the  truth  all  told." 

The  hopeless  break  in  the  Republican 
Party  caused  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  the  undoubted  disloyalty  to 
him  oif  the  Conkling  faction  in  New 
York,  gave  the  presidency  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land  by  a  plurality  of  only  a  few  hundred 
votes  in  a  single  State.  The  record  of  the 
past  twelve  years  must  still  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  even  the  youngest  of  our 
readers.  Into  the  details  of  this  event- 
ful period  we  cannot  go  ;  but  they  are 
surely  among  the  most  curious  of  any 
that  our  history  affords.  How  this  un- 
trained, unlettered,  provincial  lawyer, 
this  local  politician,  this  heavy-handed, 
tactless,  gruff  Buffalonian  drew  to  him- 
self as  his  own  personal  following  the 
most  refined  and  highly  trained  and 
finical  men  of  the  party  that  had  always 
hated  the  very  name  of  Democrat  ;  how 
even  those  like  Mr.  Lowell,  who  still  re- 
mained his  nominal  opponents,  spoke  of 
his  sincerity  and  single-mindedness  with 
something  like  the  fervour  of  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  how  he  made  his  own  those 
views  of  government  and  economic  pol- 
icy that  had  long  been  viewed  as  suited 
only  to  the  theorist  and  the  doctrinaire  ; 
how  he  imposed  them  upon  his  own  re- 
luctant party,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  decades  saved  it  from  a  purely  de- 
fensive attitude  in  the  arena  of  national 
politics  ;  how,  though  defeated  for  re- 
election, he  was  a  third  time  nominated 
and  then  triumphantly  elected  over  his 
formerly  successful  rival  ;  how  he  came 
into  power  again  with  a  united  party 
and  a  great  legislative  majority  behind 
him  ;  how  in  a  few  short  months  he 
found  himself  without  a  loyal  following  ; 
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how  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  at 
least  a  moral  support  to  the  very  man 
who  represented  the  idea  most  thorough- 
ly antagonistic  to  that  with  which  his 
own  career  is  closely  linked  ;  and  how 
he  now  goes  forth  from  office  into  pri- 
vate life  after  having  been  repudiated 
by  his  own  party  which  he  leaves  disor- 
ganised and  divided — these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  strange  anomalies  which 
the  record  of  his  administration  presents. 
Yet  even  in  his  less  important  acts,  an 
equal  amount  of  contradiction  is  appar- 
ent. That  the  man  who  in  1888  de- 
nounced the  baleful  influence  of  capital 
should  end  by  standing  forth  as  the 
chosen  champion  of  capital  ;  that  the 
President  whose  first  official  utterance 
denounced  the  unwisdom  of  a  second 
term  of  office  should  himself  become 
three  times  a  candidate  ;  that  the  poli- 
tician who  uttered  words  of  comfort 
to  the  Homestead  rioters  should  have 
stretched  the  presidential  prerogative 
almost  to  the  point  of  breaking  in  order 
to  quell  by  military  force  an  outbreak 
quite  identical  in  origin  ;  that  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  an  improved  civil 
service  should  ever  have  put  the  ma- 
chinery of  appointment  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins  and  Mr.  Logan 
Carlisle  ;  and  that  the  statesman  whose 
alleged  subserviency  to  England  was  for 
years  a  gibe  with  all  his  enemies  should 
have  hurled  against  Great  Britain  the 
most  warlike  message  penned  by  any 
American  President  since  the  time  of 
Polk — all  these  things  in  their  way  are 
just  as  remarkable  and  just  as  paradoxi- 
cal as  any  of  the  greater  incidents  of  his 
career. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  place 
in  history  which  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his 
administration  will  ultimately  occupy,  a 
sharp  distinction  will  have  to  be  made 
between  that  side  of  him  which  is  purely 
personal  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
sphere  of  statesmanship.  This  distinc- 
tion is  one  that  has  in  general  been 
overlooked  in  all  the  recently  published 
analyses  of  his  public  services.  It  is, 
for  example,  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  has  made  a  strong  and  ineffaceable 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  has  exemplified  some  of 
the  most  admirable  traits  that  are  de- 
manded of  the  governing  man  ;  that  he 
has  been  fearless,  independent,  honest, 
and  sincere  ;   that  never  for  a  moment 


has  he  bent  his  neck  to  the  collar  of  a 
**  boss"  ;  that  very  seldom  has  he  al- 
lowed any  consideration  of  his  own  per 
sonal  interest  to  move  him  ;  that  he  has 
been  master  of  his  official  household  in 
a  sense  that  has  been  rarely  true  of  any 
American  Executive  ;  that  he  and  he 
alone,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  hewn  out 
those  results  that  must  stand  for  all 
time  as  landmarks  in  the  past  twelve 
years  of  American  history.  He  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  as  a  man,  one  of 
the  most  distinctly  individual  characters 
of  the  time  ;  and  to  him  as  to  a  Presi- 
dent whose  influence  has  been  strongly 
felt,  a  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
must  be  assigned. 

It  is  only  when  one  comes  to  view  his 
work  as  a  statesman  that  opinions  will 
very  seriously  differ  ;  and  until  the 
present  generation  shall  have  passed 
away  all  such  opinions  will  be  utterly 
antipodal  and  quite  irreconcilable.  A 
public  man  may  be  all  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's warmest  friends  have  claimed  for 
him — vigorous,  upright,  forceful,  and 
single-minded — and  yet  fall  short  of 
statesmanship.  For  a  statesman,  like  a 
soldier  and  like  an  orator,  must  be 
finally  and  unsparingly  judged  solely 
by  the  measure  of  his  success  ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  one  who  fills  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  the  American  Execu- 
tive. The  function  of  the  President 
under  our  system  is  most  intensely  prac- 
tical. Vested  with  immense,  and  in 
many  things  with  a  more  than  monar- 
chical power,  answerable  within  the 
limits  of  his  prerogative  to  no  one,  and 
knowing  that  prerogative  to  be  not  very 
accurately  defined,  armed  with  the  thun- 
derbolt of  the  veto  power,  having  un- 
limited patronage  at  his  command,  and 
secure  in  the  tenure  of  his  office  for  a 
period  that  cannot  be  abridged,  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  him  is  cor- 
respondingly tremendous.  He  is  at  once 
the  head  of  the  State  and  the  head  of  a 
party  ;  and  both  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  welfare  of  the  party  are  com- 
mitted to  his  single  keeping.  Before 
his  election  he  has  subscribed  to  a  defi- 
nite programme  of  national  policy  repre- 
senting the  matured  convictions  of  his 
own  judgment.  He  has  adopted  a  po- 
litical creed  that  is  accepted  by  him  and 
by  the  party  whose  leadership  he  holds 
as  embodying  the  immediate  necessities 
of  the  nation.  And  therefore,  when  elect- 
ed, he  is  bound  by  every  obligation   of 
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honour  and  of  conscience  to  embody 
these  same  views  and  principles  in  the 
national  legislation  and  administration. 

Hence,  the  American  President  is  not 
placed  in  office  primarily  to  illustrate 
the  higher  ethical  virtues,  but  to  do 
things  :  so  that  his  successor  his  failure 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  objects  are  accom- 
plislied.  And  in  the  discharge  of  the 
,  task,  the  true  statesman  will  adapt  his 
methods  to  the  attainment  of  his  ends, 
having  a  due  regard  to  proportion,  not 
exalting  petty  measures  into  the  place  of 
vital  issues,  nor  enshrining  whims  and 
gloiifying  ephemeral  fads,  but  keeping 
the  greater  purpose  steadily  in  view, 
and  subordinating  questions  of  detail 
and  of  temporary  moment  to  the  solemn 
pledges  that  he  has  given  to  the  people. 
And  in  doing  this  he  must  work  with 
such  instruments  as  he  has  at  hand  and 
use  to  the  full  the  powers  that  have  been 
committed  to  his  care.  In  the  face  of  a 
great  national  emergency,  he  will  not 
ultimatelv  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  if  he  even  decline  to  look  too 
closely  at  abstract  theories  of  duty,  or  if 
he  be  not  overnice  in  his  use  of  the 
means  at  his  disposal.  This,  to  be  sure, 
to  the  political  purists,  is  something 
worse  than  heresy  ;  but  it  is  justified  by 
the  whole  history  of  modern  govern- 
ment :  for  had  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  been  political  purists, 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
Continental  coalitions  ;  had  Cavour 
been  a  political  purist,  United  Italy 
would  have  still  remained  the  unsub- 
stantial dream  of  a  few  poor  visionaries  ; 
had  Bismarck  been  a  political  purist, 
the  German  Empire  would  have  slum- 
bered for  another  century  in  the  cave  of 
Barbarossa.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  hard 
saying  that  in  the  statesman,  purity  of 
motive,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  the 
courage  of  conviction  are  not  enough  to 
confer  enduring  fame  ;  yet  this  is  em- 
phatically true  :  and  history  shows  that 
merely  negative  results  and  excellent  in- 
tentions can  give  no  rank  comparable 
with  that  which  he  attains  who  with 
wisdom,  calmness,  and  that  higher 
strength  which  does  not  bluster,  con- 
quers a  complete  success  and  leaves  a 
mark  upon  the  record  of  supreme  achieve 
ment. 

Judged,  then,  by  such  a  test  as  this, 
it  is  very  hard  to  see  how  Mr.  Cleveland 


can  ever  find  a  place  in  the  foremost  line 
of  American  statesmen.  It  was,  indeed, 
unfortunate  for  him  that  practically  his 
wholt:  preparation  for  the  task  of  gov- 
erning came  to  him  in  two  short  j'ears 
while  holding  the  chief  executive  office 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  For  with 
his  naturally  arbitrary  and  self-sufficient 
temperament,  this  formed  the  worst  pos- 
sible sort  of  preparation  for  the  presi- 
dency. In  the  first  place,  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  in  his  relation  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State,  is  more  influ(?ntial 
and  more  in  esponsible  than  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  relation 
to  the  national  Congress.  And  the 
cause  of  this  is  obvious.  The  New 
York  Legislature,  like  all  our  State  as- 
semblies of  the  sort,  is  composed  chiefly 
of  men  who  make  no  claim  to  national 
distinction  and  whose  ambitions  are  very 
limited  and  local.  The  public  does  not 
watch  them  as  individuals.  They  make 
no  figure  in  the  popular  mind.  Conse 
quently,  their  only  thought  is  of  the 
petty  districts  which  they  are  supposed 
to  represent,  of  the  voters  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  of  the  interests  of 
the  section  from  which  they  come. 
Their  activities  are  limited  to  getting 
through  small  bits  of  special  legislation 
or  to  engineering  a  dicker  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  opposing  interests.  To 
these  men  the  Governor  is  politically 
omnipotent,  for  the  loss  of  his  favour 
means  the  hopeless  blocking  of  their 
schemes.  If,  therefore,  he  is  disposed 
to  be  arbitrary,  self-sufficient,  and  impa- 
tient of  advice,  this  is  seldom  resented, 
and  theie  is  really  no  appreciable  check 
upon  such  tendencies,  provided,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  his  own  party  control 
the  Legislature  :  and  even  if  he  be  not 
already  given  to  playing  the  dictator, 
the  practical  supremacy  which  he  here 
enjoys  will  very  likely  make  him  so. 
It  was  in  this  office  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
acquired  such  knowledge  of  administra 
tion  on  a  large  scale  as  he  gained  prior 
to  his  assumption  of  the  piesidential 
rank  ;  and  it  was,  we  say,  distinctly  un- 
fortunate that  his  experience  should 
have  been  limited  to  this  one  sphere,  in 
which  all  his  natural  proneness  to  arro 
gance  was  fostered  and  intensified. 

The  downright,  aggressive,  and  un- 
conciliatory  methods  that  he  had  made 
his  own  while  Governor,  he  carried  with 
him  to  the  national  capital  ;  and  it  may 
be  assumed   that  thev  were  in  no  wise 
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modified  by  his  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fortune  that  had  made  him 
the  first  Democratic  President  to  be  actu- 
ally seated,  after  the  failures  and  mis- 
takes of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
doubtless  felt  that  if  disregard  of  per- 
sonal and  party  ties,  absolute  reliance 
upon  his  own  judgment,  intolerance  of 
the  most  friendly  counsel,  and  an  ill- 
suppressed  contempt  for  the  experience 
of  his  associates  and  followers  could 
make  him  a  successful  Governor  and 
lead  him  directly  to  the  presidential 
chair,  those  same  qualities  were  a  good 
enough  equipment  for  governing  the 
nation. 

And  it  was  here  that  he  made  a 
great  and,  in  some  respects,  a  fatal 
mistake.  For  the  conditions  of  govern- 
ing at  Albany  and  at  Washington  are 
not  the  same  ;  since  Congress  is  a  very 
different  body  in  tone  and  in  temper 
from  the  Legislature  of  a  State.  It  is 
just  now  the  fashion  to  decry  the  capa- 
city and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
represent  their  States  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  ;  to  profess  to  see  in  them 
only  a  collection  of  demagogues  and  log- 
rollers  and  **  cranks  ;"  but  to  bring 
against  them  so  sweeping  an  indictment 
as  this  is  in  reality  to  attack  the  whole 
system  under  which  the  American  peo- 
ple live.  If  a  free,  intelligent,  and  keen- 
sighted  people  does  not  or  cannot  choose 
for  itself  legislators  who  truly  repre- 
sent it,  then,  after  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  trial,  republican  government  is 
proved  to  be  a  failure  and  its  funda- 
mental theory  a  falsehood  and  a  sham. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there  are 
doubtless  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
men  whose  characters  are  soiled,  men 
whose  aims  are  sordid,  men  whose  capa- 
city is  limited,  and  m  *n  whose  views  of 
the  public  service  are  perverted  and  even 
base,  it  is  preposterous  to  assert  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  anything 
but  patriotic,  conscientious,  and  sincere. 
Unlike  the  members  of  a  local  legisla- 
ture, they  are  men  who  know  that  what 
they  do  is  done  in  the  public  eye.  They 
cherish  a  laudable  ambition  of  future 
advancement.  They  have  opinions  of 
their  own,  and  they  feel  the  influence  of 
other  motives  than  those  which  actuate 
the  obscure  political  ephemeridae  who 
flit  across  the  scene  at  Albany,  or  Madi- 
son, or  Little  Rock.  In  their  own 
States  they  are  men  of  standing  and  im- 
portance;  and   in  the   white   light  that 


beats  upon  the  Capitol  they  are  not  to- 
be  led  by  the  nose  with  a  hook  or  lashed 
into  a  supine  submission  even  when  it 
is  a  President  of  their  own  party  who 
cracks  the  whip  Hence,  when  Mr. 
Cleveland  resumed  at  Washington  the 
role  that  he  had  played  so  easily  at  Al- 
bany, he  aroused  at  once  in  the  minds 
even  of  his  own  partisans  a  very  natural 
resentment  which  deepened  with  time 
into  a  feeling  of  the  intensest  personal 
dislike.  His  capacity  for  making  unneces- 
sary enemies  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  very 
strangest  facts  of  his  career  ;  and  it  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  two 
great  policies  that  through  both  his 
terms  of  office  have  been  the  nearest  to 
his  heart.  During  his  first  administra- 
tion, to  be  sure,  while  the  Senate  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  while 
the  country  had  not  even  yet  given  an 
emphatic  **  mandate"  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  while  a  return  to  power  was 
still  a  novel  and  agreeable  sensation, 
such  dislike  as  was  excited  in  the  party 
by  Mr.  Cleveland's  tactlessness  found 
no  loud  public  utterance.  But  when  his 
second  term  began  with  both  Houses  of 
Congress  saftly  Democratic,  and  with 
an  immense  popular  majority  behind 
them,  the  discontent  that  had  been  slum- 
bering so  long  broke  forth  in  open  op- 
position. 

In  a  very  able  and  almost  convincing 
analysis  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  public  life 
lately  published  in  the  Evening  Post^  and 
probably  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin, 
a  practical  admission  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
lack  of  tact  is  made  ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that,  in  the  emergencies  which  confront- 
ed him,  tact  was  not  the  quality  most 
requisite  ;  that  stubborn  courage  was 
the  one  thing  needful.  In  consequence, 
the  case  for  Mr.  Cleveland  is  made  to 
rest  upon  the  negative  successes  that  he 
achieved  in  blocking  measures  which  lie 
held  to  be  unwise.  "Such  work," 
says  Mr.  Godkin,  "  cannot  be  done  by 
means  of  tact."  Yet  on  the  same  page 
of  the  same  issue  of  his  paper,  Mr.  God- 
kin denounces  the  expiring  Congress  for 
the  purely  negative  character  of  its  work ; 
and  again  and  again  has  he  dwelt  upon 
the  delight  experienced  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  alike  in  defeating  any 
measure  that  was  known  to  have  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  personal  approval. 
Why,  then,  were  these  things  so,  and  of 
what,  when  taken  together,  are  they 
significant  ? 
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In  Mr.  Cleveland's  public  career  two 
great  measures  of  national  policy  stand 
out  as  those  which  he  has  always  strong- 
ly pressed  and  with  which  his  name  is 
most  distinctively  associated.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  radical  reform  of  the 
tariff  upon  a  non-protective  basis  ;  and 
the  second  was  such  a  modification  of  our 
financial  system  as  would  make  that 
system  unmistakably  a  system  of  gold 
monometallism.  The  reform  of  the 
tariff  seemed  to  him  so  vital  an  issue 
that  for  its  sake  he  incurred  defeat  at 
the  polls  in  1888  ;  and  his  party  frankly 
accepted  his  views  and  brought  him 
back  to  office  by  a  vast  majority  in  1892, 
after  a  campaign  fought  out  upon  this 
issue.  His  financial  policy  which  was 
thoroughly  understood  in  this  campaign 
was  also  tacitly  approved  by  his  follow- 
ers, for  they  nominated  him  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  views  and  of  his  future 
action.  Now,  if  his  statesmanship  is  to 
be  judged  by  anything  at  all,  it  surely 
may  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  led  his  party  in  relation  to  these  two 
vitally  important  measures.  And  what 
does  the  record  show  ?  With  regard  to 
the  tariff,  it  shows  that  on  coming  into 
power  after  a  successful  contest  decided 
on  this  very  issue,  with  all  the  prestige 
that  attends  a  party  leader  who  has  tri- 
umphed over  political  traditions,  with  a 
party  pledged  in  its  official  utterances 
to  the  policy  of  its  chief,  and  with  a 
great  majority  in  Congress  elected  to 
carry  out  this  pledge,  the  only  result 
that  was  attained  after  months  of 
labour  and  debate,  was  a  legislative  meas- 
ure so  ludicrously  unlike  what  had  been 
promised,  so  inconsistent  in  its  provi- 
sions and  so  emasculated  in  principle, 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  was  ashamed 
to  sign  it,  and  allowed  it  to  become  a 
law  without  his  signature.  In  the  sphere 
of  finance  the  story  of  his  leadership  is 
still  more  lamentable,  for  not  only  was 
no  definite  financial  measure  passed, 
but  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, the  friction  between  the  President 
and  his  party  went  beyond  the  stage  of 
quiet  opposition  and  blazed  out  into 
open  revolt,  so  that  the  party  itself  was 
split  into  opposing  factions  until  the 
majority,  in  absolute  defiance  of  its 
chief,  broke  away  from  his  leadership 
altogether,  repudiated  all  his  tenets,  and 
in  the  Chicago  Convention  wrote  a  dec- 
laration of  principles  every  line  of  which 
was   like  a  slap  full  in  the  face  of  the 


President  whom  those  same  men  had 
once  triumphantly  elected.  Then  we 
have  the  strange  spectacle  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, in  order  to  save  his  financial  doc- 
trines from  the  general  wreck,  throwing 
over  all  his  economic  theories  and  aid- 
ing, at  least  by  indirection,  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  his  party's  foe,  a  man 
whose  name  is  linked  with  the  most  ex- 
treme of  all  the  tariff  legislation  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  for  years  denounced 
as  robbery.  If  this  be  statesmanship, 
then  statesmanship  is  but  a  synonym  for 
anarchy. 

The  partisans  of  Mr.  Cleveland  have 
seen  fit  to  throw  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  this  fiasco  upon  the  Congress 
that  thwarted  and  rejected  his  two  poli- 
cies. They  say  that  in  the  face  of  such 
corruption,  incompetence,  ignorance, 
and  personal  malice  as  they  think  existed 
in  both  Houses,  no  President  could  have 
done  what  Mr.  Cleveland  tried  to  do. 
They  say  that  this  very  opposition  is 
only  one  more  tribute  to  his  political 
purity  and  uncompromising  integrity  of 
character.  They  **  love  him  for  the  ene- 
mies that  he  has  made,"  and  describe  his 
failure  by  the  honorific  name  of  **  sue 
cess  in  defeat."  How,  they  ask,  could 
he  possibly  prevail  in  the  face  of  such  a 
Congress  ?  But  this  question  is  in  real- 
ity an  impeachment  of  his  statesman- 
ship. A  great  party  leader  must  do  his 
work  with  such  instruments  as  he  has  at 
hand.  A  Congress  gathered  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  will  always  rep- 
resent conflicting  interests,  and  it  will 
always  be  filled  with  men  discordant  in 
their  views  and  difficult  of  management. 
But  every  one  knows  this.  This  is  the 
condition  of  the  problem,  the  premise  of 
party  government,  the  accepted  rule  of 
the  great  political  game.  The  mere  poli- 
tician will  often  shrink  from  the  task,  but 
the  inspired  statesman  will  master  the 
difficulties,  adapt  his  methods  to  his  in- 
struments, prevail  by  management,  by 
tact,  by  judicious  compromise,  and  will 
in  the  end  attain  a  lasting  and  complete 
success.  When  a  party  leader,  after  as- 
suming the  guidance  of  a  great  majority, 
and  with  all  the  power  of  the  executive 
office  at  his  disposal,  dismembers  his 
party,  wrecks  his  own  most  cherished 
measures,  and  then  cries  out  that  he  is 
not  responsible,  owing  to  the  machina- 
tions of  evil  and  malicious  men,  this  is 
to  plead  the  baby-act  in  its  most  prepos- 
terous  form.     And   this  is  just   where 
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Mr.  Cleveland's  lack  of  tact  (pace  Mr. 
Godkin)  assumes  a  critical  importance. 
To  go  bellowing  and  snorting  through 
the  labyrinth  of  legislation  like  a  politi- 
cal Minotaur,  goring  recklessly  at  every 
prejudice,  butting  into  every  possible 
obstacle,  and  trampling  defiantly  on 
every  personal  and  political  susceptibil- 
ity, is  perhaps  courageous,  picturesque, 
exhilarating,  amusing,  magnificent,  any- 
thing else  you  please — but  it  is  not 
statesmanship.  When  Mr.  Cleveland's 
friends  disclose  the  list  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  severed  even 
their  personal  relations  with  him,  and 
who  rejoiced  to  hamper  and  defeat  even 
those  measures  to  which  they  were 
themselves  by  no  means  hostile,  merely 
because  in  so  defeating  them  they  were 
defeating  him,  is  this  not  in  reality  the 
strongest  possible  indictment  of  his  ad- 
ministrative capacity  ?  Is  not  the  posses- 
sion of  a  temperament  that  rouses  inces- 
sant opposition  and  dislike  as  fatal  a  de- 
fect in  a  statesman  as  would  be  the  pos- 
session of  a  club  foot  in  a  professional  ath- 
lete ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  American 
President  has  infinite  resources  of  con- 
ciliation if  he  but  know  how  to  use 
them  ^social  influences,  the  prestige  of 
his  office,  and,  under  our  system,  the 
enormous  patronage  whose  use  in  win- 
ning congressional  support  is  sanctioned 
by  long  custom.  Mr.  Cleveland  himself 
is  generally  held  to  have  employed  this 
latter  instrument  in  the  contest  which 
resulted  in  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Silver  Act  ;  and  in  any  case,  the  thought 
of  its  employment  need  not  have  excited 
any  thrills  of  horror  in  a  President  who 
n  )minated  Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen  to  the 
Italian  mission  as  a  reward  for  pecun- 
iary contributions  to  a  campaign  fund. 

It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  to-day  will 
claim  that  in  political  courage,  personal 
honour,  and  high  appreciation  of  public 
duty,  President  Lincoln  was  inferior  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  ;  yet  to  recall  the  history 
of  his  administration  is  to  recall  that 
higher  type  of  statesmanship  which  suc- 
ceeds, as  distinct  from  the  spurious 
variety  which  fails.  The  problem  of 
government  as  it  confronted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  far  more  difficult  than  that 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  to  meet.  Elect- 
ed by  only  a  minority  of  the  popular 
vote,  unknown  to  many  of  his  own 
party,  with  no  executive  experience 
whatever,  mocked  at  by  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  superficial  polish  which  he 


lacked,  taking  office  with  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  a  country  divided  and  dark- 
ened by  approaching  war,  with  incom- 
petence and  inexperience  everywhere 
conspicuous,  he  stood  alone,  upon  the 
threshold  of  an  agonising  crisis,  with 
scarcely  one  adviser  on  whose  wisdom 
and  devoted  loyalty  he  could  perfectly 
rely.  Congress  was  full  of  faction. 
There]were  those  fierce  fanatics,  the  Mac- 
briars  and  Mucklewraths  of  Abolition- 
ism, panting  for  all  that  was  extreme 
and  violent,  and  looking  upon  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  Gallio  whenever  he  held  back 
from  following  their  frantic  lead.  There 
were  the  War  Democrats,  patriotic  and 
sincere,  but  timid,  superstitiously  shrink- 
ing from  anything  that  savoured  of  ex- 
tra-constitutional procedure,  and  reluc- 
tant to  assent  to  it  even  in  the  exigencies 
of  a  struggle  for  national  existence. 
There  was  also  a  small  but  venomous 
minority  made  up  of  those  whose  sym- 
pathies were  really  with  the  South,  and 
who  watched  every  move  of  the  admin- 
istration with  sleepless  vigilance,  ready 
at  an  instant's  notice  to  pounce  upon  its 
errors  and  discredit  all  its  counsels.  In 
the  Cabinet  itself  the  situation  was,  if 
anything,  still  more  disheartening.  The 
wily,  adroit,  and  immensely  able  Sew- 
ard, past-master  of  political  intrigue, 
could  not  be  expected  all  at  once  to 
show  unqualified  devotion  to  a  President 
who  had  defeated  him  for  the  nomina- 
tion that  had  been  the  great  ambition  of 
his  life.  Chase,  as  the  letters  published 
after  his  death  most  plainly  show,  was 
thoroughly  disloyal,  at  first  despising 
his  chief  and  always  intriguing  against 
him.  A  little  later,  and  Stanton,  a  life- 
long Democrat,  a  man  of  violent  and 
arbitrary  will,  prone  to  insubordination 
and  arrogance,  introduced  into  the  Presi- 
dent's official  household  another  element 
of  discord.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
honest  but  unwisely  impatient  citizens 
were  fretting  at  inevitable  delay,  heart- 
sick at  the  tidings  of  disaster  that  came 
thick  and  fast  with  every  bulletin,  and 
ready  to  be  convinced  that  the  Head  of 
the  State  was  incompetent  or  frivolous 
or  shallow.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  passions  of  all  men  were  inflamed  to 
the  highest  pitch,  that  reason  was  stifled, 
that  greed  and  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion, starting  up  in  a  night  at  the  first 
breath  of  war,  throve  rankly  in  every 
department  of  the  government,  and  set 
their  swarms  of  shameless  satellites  upon 
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the  President  to  beg  and  bluster  and  be- 
devil. From  such  a  carnival  of  faction 
and  folly  the  ablest  and  the  purest  might 
well  have  shrunk  appalled  ;  the  wisest 
might  have  taken  up  the  task  and  failed 
without  discredit.  But  Lincoln,  with 
that  clear  vision  and  that  serenity  of 
temper  that  never  failed  him,  did  not  for 
one  moment  falter  or  complain.  He 
mastered  his  Cabinet  from  the  first,  and 
ensured  at  least  its  loyalty  to  the  pub- 
lic service  if  not  to  him  ;  he  compacted 
into  an  efficient  legislative  entity  the  in- 
harmonious factions  of  the  Congress, 
yielding  a  little  here  and  giving  a  little 
there,  conciliating  opposition,  gently 
disarming  prejudice,  always  patient  and 
kindly,  but  never  for  a  moment  losing 
sight  of  the  one  great  end  in  view,  until 
at  last  the  fight  was  won  and  he  stood 
forth  the  absolute  master  of  his  party, 
supreme,  unchallenged,  and  successful 
in  that  victory  which  was  not  his  victory 
alone,  but  first  of  all  his  country's.  And 
this  was  statesmanship. 

Yet  if  a  study  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  two 
administrations  should  fail  to  prove  his 
claim  to  the  highest  title  given  to  the 
ruler  of  a  great  people,  it  still  yields 
much  that  an  American  may  view  with 
quiet  satisfaction.  That  one  with  little 
preparation  for  the  task,  one  who  was  no 
student  of  public  affairs,  but  who  was 
taken  almost  at  random  from  the  mass 
of  ordinary  citizens,  could  still  in  two 
great  administrative  offices  display  no 
weakness  but  maintain  his  personal  in- 
dependence ;  that  he  could  hold  his  own 
and  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
imaginations  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
tenacity,  his  integrity,  and  his  unflinch- 
ing courage,  this  fact  is  one  that  is  dis- 
tinctly reassuring.  Whatever  mistakes 
he  may  have  made,  however  far  he  may 
have  fallen  short  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
statesmanship,  his  career  still  shows  that 
theAnglo-Saxoncapacity  forgovernment 
everywhere  exists  in  our  transplanted 
race  ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  true,  no 
thoughtful  American  need  ever  for  one 
m  )nient  despair  of  the  life  or  of  the  hon- 
our of  the  Great  Republic. 

The  book  before  us  is  interesting  as 
giving  an  outline  of  its  subject  from  a 
purely  English  point  of  view.  Its  nar- 
rative covers  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's life,  from  his  childhood  to  the  eve 
of  last  year's  presidential  election.  Just 
what    special    qualification    Mr.    Lowry 


Whittle  has  for  writing  such  a  work  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  from  a  perusal  of  its 
contents,  we  gather  that  his  knowledge 
is  derived  mainly  from  his  own  careful 
reading  and  observation  at  a  distance. 
His  tone  is  entirely  impartial,  and  the 
fairness  of  his  purpose  is  beyond  all 
question.  The  account  that  he  gives  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  public  services  is  col- 
ourless and  in  all  important  matters 
wholly  accur  te.  The  feeling  that  one 
gets,  however,  is  that  of  a  writer  not 
entirely  at  his  ease.  There  is  a  certain 
far-away  intangible  quality  about  what 
he  says,  a  certain  lack  of  precision  and 
sureness  such  as  one  might  naturally 
look  for  in  the  work  of  an  author  who 
has  acquired  his  information  at  such 
long  range.  He  knows  the  incidents  of 
which  he  tells  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
know  the  scenes  and  the  environment  in 
which  these  incidents  took  place.  Of 
this  defect  he  seems,  indeed,  himself  at 
times  to  be  quite  conscious,  and  now 
and  then  he  seeks  to  put  a  little  life  or 
a  little  personal  detail  into  some  of  his 
pages.  Such  an  attempt,  for  instance, 
is  his  description  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
personal  appearance,  introduced  with 
many  apologies  which,  in  fact,  occupy 
more  space  than  the  description  itself. 
Occasional  little  slips  such  as  we  have 
noticed  here  and  there  are  not  perhaps 
worth  mentioning,  except  by  way  of 
illustration.  Thus  (on  page  9)  Mr.  Whit- 
tle is  in  error  in  stating  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land held  a  leading-  place  at  the  Buffalo 
bar ;  and  (on  page  87)  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  eldest  daughter  as  **  Ethel," 
making  the  additional  mistake  of  assert- 
ing that  **  Baby  Cleveland"  was  a  popu- 
lar cry  at  the  election  of  1892.  The  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Whittle  has  not  in 
general  attempted  to  be  more  specific  in 
his  inclusion  of  personal  detail  is  evi- 
dence of  a  wise  discretion  ;  for  surely 
nothing  is  more  absurdly  grotesque  than 
the  attempt  of  the  average  Englishman 
to  inject  into  his  literary  work  a  touch 
of  American  local  colour.  Such  at- 
tempts may  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
{k  propos  of  the  subject  of  this  paper)  by 
a  passage  that  we  remember  to  have  read 
in  the  account  given  by  a  leading  Eng- 
lish journal  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's wedding.  In  this  account  the 
writer,  after  setting  down  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  event  (received  by  cable), 
worked  in  the  following  delicious  little 
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bit    (evolved  from   his  own    inner  con- 
sciousness) : 

•*  After  the  ceremony  had  ended,  no  elabo- 
rate banquet  was  served  ;  but  the  guests,  with 
true  democratic  simplicity,  partook  of  a  little 


supper  sent  in  from  a  neighboring  tavern,  and 
including  the  national  delicacies  of  terrapin, 
canvas-back  duck,  clams,  Indian  mush-soup, 
ice  cream,  and  cold  buckwheat  cakes"  (I) 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


THE  REPORTER  AND  LITERATURE. 


An  observer  of  American  conditions 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  our  news 
paper  reporters  are  each  year  taking  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  literary 
world.  Editors  used  to  become  literary 
men,  but  reporters  almost  never.  For 
the  change  there  are  several  general 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  beginners  in 
journalism  come  from  a  better  class 
than  they  did  a  decade  ago.  Horace 
Greeley  was  one  of  many  in  the  last 
generation  who  distrusted  college  grad- 
uates, and  believed  that  the  good  news- 
paper man,  as  he  told  Mr.  Dana,  was 
the  one  who  had  in  his  boyhood  slept 
on  papers  and  eaten  ink  ;  and  those 
who  did  not  work  up  from  the  bottom 
drifted  into  the  business  because  they 
had  failed  in  other  occupations.  To- 
day the  papers  seek  men  fresh  from  col- 
lege, because  they  write  better  English  ; 
and  their  formal  education  helps  them 
in  many  of  the  subjects  covered  by  the 
press  to-day.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  reporter  of  the  present  time  is 
more  often  heard  of  outside  than  was 
the  broken-down  lawyer  or  business 
man  who  gathered  the  news  twenty 
years  ago.  His  opportunities  are  excel- 
lent, as  his  legular  duties  give  him  the 
best  material  for  stories,  descriptive 
articles,  and  essays,  and  the  habit  of 
noticing  detail,  picturesque  situations, 
events,  and  characters,  obviously  tends 
to  literary  production. 

But  there  are  dangers,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  fixed  tone  which  in  the  paper 
of  to-day  runs  through  all  of  its  columns, 
to  make  a  consistency,  a  uniformity,  to 
which  its  servant  is  obliged  to  bend, 
however  much  it  may  depart  from  his 
own  nature.  As  observation  and  shrewd- 
ness increase,  the  ideal  qualities  of  his 
individuality  often  vanish,  and  the  style 
which  is  the  man,  the  untranslatable  and 
intimate  part,  is  crushed,  that  he  may 
write  instead  the  Sun  style,  the  Worlds 


Post^  or  Tribune  style,  not  in  manner 
alone,  but  in  substance  and  general  in- 
tellectual attitude.  Cynicism  dominates 
one  paper,  sensationalism  another,  bus- 
iness common  sense  a  third,  society  a 
fourth,  and  men  and  things  must  be 
judgevl  by  the  reporter  in* the  light  of 
this  point  of  view  from  which  he  is  hired 
to  write.  News  is  padded  or  omitted, 
made  plausible  or  doubtful,  impressive 
or  ridiculous,  according  to  its  bearing 
on  certain  opinions.  Of  course  the  re- 
porter may  keep  up  two  selves,  but  usu- 
ally the  point  of  view  which  he  uses 
every  day  has  its  influence  on  him. 
**  Your  worst  fault,**  said  a  successful 
reporter  to  a  beginner,  **  is  that  you  are 
always  criticising.  A  newspaper  man 
ought  to  know  his  paper  thoroughly, 
and  learn  to  share  its  ideas."  Within 
limits  individuality  is  encouraged,  but 
the  limits  are  essential. 

Cynicism  is  a  natural  result,  and  few 
professions  show  so  much  of  it.  It  ex- 
ists to  a  rather  surprising  extent  in  the 
best  papers,  but  of  course  it  is  more 
marked  among  the  men  who  work  for 
the  sensational  sheets  ;  who  pry  into 
private  matters,  break  confidences,  in- 
trude where  people  are  mourning,  get 
facts  through  keyholes,  make  revela- 
tions which  cause  shame  and  suffering. 
What  is  said  of  all  this  ?  Certainly  the 
public  does  not  care  very  much.  It 
mildly  disapproves  in  extreme  cases  ; 
but  none  the  less,  its  first  interest  is  in 
getting  the  news,  this  kind  of  essen- 
tially unimportant  news,  gossip,  which 
is  usually  the  subject  of  such  under- 
handed **  scoops."  A  little  over  a  year 
ago  a  Chicago  paper  obtained  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  a  subject  of  national  impor- 
tance, by  means,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, of  bribery  of  printers  or  stenog- 
raphers. Readers  and  reporters  spoke 
of  what  a  tremendous  thing  this  paper 
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had  accomplished,  and  few  expressed 
regret  that  such  things  should  be.  The 
reporter  as  a  rule  regrets  that  the  taste 
of  the  public  is  so  low.  **  But,"  he 
adds,  **  we  don't  run  newspapers  for 
exercise  or  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
We  run  them  to  make  money.  There- 
fore we  give  the  public  what  it  will 
buy/*  The  public  does  not  feel  respon- 
sible for  the  newspaper  nor  the  newspa- 
per for  the  public. 

But  there  is  a  strong  social  penalty 
for  the  individual.  The  young  man  in 
society  often  meets  a  coolness  because 
he  is  a  reporter,  and  his  friends  do  not 
use  that  word  in  introducing  him.  Often 
he  appears  as  a  *  *  journalist'  *  in  the  direc- 
tory. Naturally,  the  youth  who  belongs 
to  a  class  wTiich  gets  by  shrewd  means 
the  facts  which  the  taste  of  the  better  part 
of  society  thinks  should  not  be  made 
public  must  be  looked  upon  with  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust.  However  sure  his 
friends  may  feel  that  apart  from  his 
business,  his  standards  are  as  high  as 
theirs,  the  general  contempt  for  the 
methods  of  the  profession  must  fall  to 
some  extent  on  him  ;  and  usually,  what- 
ever his  paper,  he  has,  inevitably,  breach- 
es of  taste  to  answer  for.  However  strong 
his  social  position,  he  sees  that  his  asso- 
ciates watch  him  with  regret,  as  a  good 
man  walking  in  dark  paths.  They 
laugh  at  his  stories,  and  are  interested 
in  his  experiences  more  than  in  those  of 
the  lawyer  or  the  doctor,  but  they  seem 
to  feel  that  some  of  his  essential  dignity 
is  gone.  And  even  where  there  is  no 
condemnation  there  is  often  aloofness, 
as  among  business  associates.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  creature  apart,  one  who  may 
tell  things,  and  whom  events  interest  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fitness  for  his 
use.  He  cares  for  the  outcome  of  noth- 
ing. *'  Go  on  and  stir  things  up,"  said 
a  reporter  to  a  politician.  **  I  do  not 
care  what  you  do,  so  you  do  something. 
It  is  all  good  for  me."  This  is  the  at- 
titude with  which  the  world  has  identi- 
fied him.  Two  reporters  were  discuss- 
ing the  Venezuela  trouble.  **  The  doc- 
trine has  cost  a  terrible  pile,"  said  one. 
**  It  has  made  lots  of  columns,"  the 
other  replied.  "  Yes,"  said  the  first, 
"  I  suppose  on  the  whole  it  has  paid." 
The  world  does  not  like  that  standard 
of  judgment,  but  it  is  only  too  typical  of 
the  characteristic  irony  of  the  news- 
paper man. 

These    considerations    are    no    more 


moral  than  artistic.  The  domination  of 
our  literary  world  by  the  newspapers  in- 
creases the  number  of  writers  clever  at 
giving  the  public  what  it  desires,  but 
does  it  work  for  or  against  the  produc- 
tion -of  real  literature  ?  The  gloomier 
view  is  the  more  readily  stated,  and 
among  the  many  who  hold  it  may  be 
named  Lord  Rosebery,  who  said  in  a 
speech  last  June  :  "  What  you  want  to 
develop  in  your  race  is  the  art  of  think- 
ing, and  thinking  is  an  art  which  stands 
a  very  good  chance  of  perishing  from 
among  us  altogether.  The  risks  to 
which  independent  thinking  is  exposed, 
when  you  come  to  reckon  them  up,  are 
manifold  and  dangerous.  I  think  the 
Press,  with  all  its  great  merits,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  enemies  of  independent 
thinking.  To  begin  with,  we  are  fur- 
nished every  day  from  at  least  half  a 
dozen  quarters  with  the  best  thoughts 
of  trained  and  able  minds  on  the  subject 
of  the  day  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  all 
that  one  able-bodied  man  can  do  to 
get  through  these  able-bodied  papers  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  .  .  .  Not  merely 
have  we  that,  but  if  the  appetite  is  suffi- 
ciently omnivorous,  he  has  the  weekly 
Press  in  profusion,  with  the  more  lei- 
surely thoughts  of  distinguished  minds  ; 
and  if  he  has  a  minute  or  two  left,  he 
can  read  all  the  monthly  magazines  and 
complete  the  cycle  of  his  intellectual 
system.*' 

The  danger  which  exists  for  the  mere 
reader  of  the  paper  is  of  course  greater 
for  the  servant  of  the  paper,  and  it 
certainly  is  probable  that  the  aver- 
age man  loses  more  individuality  in 
the  service  of  a  daily  journal  than  he 
would  in  a  law-office  or  a  business 
house.  His  work  absorbs  his  energies 
more,  touches  his  private  life  more 
closely,  aitd  has  less  continuity,  less  de- 
velopment. He  comes  to  the  office  at 
eleven  in  the  morning,  perhaps  with 
a  vacant  mind,  ready  for  anything  ;  is 
assigned  to  a  murder,  a  political  story, 
an  interview  with  a  minister,  an  acci- 
dent ;  he  finishes  it,  dismisses  it  from  his 
mind,  and  goes  away,  to  return  the  next 
day  equally  ready  for  anything  and 
equally  detached  from  any  single  sub- 
ject. 

But  although  the  dark  side  is  easiest 
to  see  and  easiest  to  state,  the  hopeful 
side  exists  for  the  man  who  is  strong 
enough  to  take  the  opportunities  and 
reject  the   temptations.     Even  on   our 
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worst  papers  are  a  few  men  who  use  in- 
telligently not  only  their  opportunities 
for  observation,  but  their  opportunities 
for  good  action  The  reporter  sees  men 
daily  in  critical  situations,  in  the  first  de- 
spair of  business  disgrace  or  of  personal 
bereavement,  in  the  flush  of  sudden  suc- 
cess and  in  accident,  and  if  his  interest  in 
human  nature  be  deep  enough  and  clear 
enough,  each  interview  may  inform  and 
strengthen  him  fundamentally.  He  sees 
also  where  the  needs  of  the  city  are  ;  he 
has  more  facts,  if  he  wishes  them,  than 
most  men  ;  and  if  he  have  public  sympa- 


thy, a  large  view  of  life,  and  personal 
power  he  could  hardly  have  a  more 
favourable  aid  to  effective  work.  At 
least  one  reporter  in  this  town  has  done 
an  enormous  amount  for  political  and 
social  improvement,  and  equal  opportu- 
nities lie  before  all.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  are  proud  of  the  name  of 
reporter,  who  are  impressed  by  their 
duties  to  the  public  and  the  possibilities 
of  their  own  lives,  and  who  influence 
their  papers  more  than  they  are  influ- 
enced by  them. 

Norman  Hapgood, 


THE   SUBJECTS   OF  TWO   FAMOUS  FAREWELL  SONGS. 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  song 
Maid  of  Athens^  ere  We  Fart^  with  its 
Greek  refrain,  but  comparatively  few 
persons  are  acquainted  with  the  portrait 
of  the  attractive  young  girl  who  inspired 
them.  During  a  visit  to  Athens,  Lord 
Byron's  fancy  was  captivated  by  Theresa 
Macri,  whose  sole  claim  to  celebrity  lies 
in  the  words  of  the  famous  song  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Her  mother,  Theodora 
Macri,  a  native  Greek,  and  the  widow 
of  an  English  vice-consul,  derived  her 
living  from  renting  the  apartments  which 
Byron  occupied  ;  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, who  charmed  every  one,  contribut- 
ed no  little  toward  making  her  home  the 
pied  ^  terre  for  English  travellers.  One 
of  these,  H.  VV.  Williams,  in  his  Travels 
in  Italy  and  Greece^  quoted  in  Thomas 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron  (1833),  has  left  so 
excellent  a  description*  that  it,  with  the 
accompanying  portrait,  will  present  an 
excellent  idea  of  one  of  the  human  flow- 
ers that  attracted  the  light  butterfly 
heart  of  the  great  poet.  We  see  the  trio 
of  sisters  at  home  : 

"  Their  apartment  is  immediately  opposite  to 
ours,  and  if  you  couM  see  them  as  we  do  now 
through  the  eently  waving  aromatic  plants  be- 
fore our  window,  you  would  leave  your  heart  in 
Athens.  Theresa,  the  Maid  of  Athens,  Catinco. 
and  Mariana  are  of  middle  stature.  On  the 
crown  of  the  head  of  each  is  a  red  Albanian 
skuUcup  with  a  blue  ta.ssel  spread  out  and  fast- 
ened down  like  a  star.  Near  the  edge  or  lK)t- 
tom  of  the  skull-cap  is  a  handkerchief  ofr  various 
colours  bound  round  their  temples.  The  young- 
est wears  her  hair  loose,  falling  on  her  shoulders 


— the  hair  behind  descending  down  the  back 
nearly  to  the  waist,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  with 
silk.  The  two  eldest  generally  have  their  hair 
bound  and  fastened  under  the  handkerchief. 
Their  upper  robe  is  a  pelisse  edged  with  fur, 
hanging  loose  down  to  the  ankles  ;  under  that 
a  gown  of  striped  silk  or  muslin  with  a  gore 
round  the  swell  of  the  loins  falling  in  front  in 
graceful  negligence  ;  white  stockings  and  yel- 
low slippers  complete  their  attire.  The  two 
eldest  nave  black  or  dark  hair  and  eyes  ;  their 
visage  oval  and  complexion  somewhat  pale,  with 
teeth  of  dazzlmg  w^hiteness.  Their  cheeks  are 
rounded  and  noses  straight,  rather  mclined  to 
aquiline.  The  youngest.  Mariana,  is  very  fair, 
her  face  not  so  finely  rounded,  but  has  a  gayer 
expression  than  her  sisters,  w^hose  countenances, 
except  when  the  conversation  has  something  of 
mirth  in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  rather  pensive. 
Their  persons  are  elegant,  and  their  manners 
are  pleasing  and  ladylike,  such  as  would  be 
fascinating  in  any  country.  They  ix)ssess  very 
considerable  powers  of  conversation,  and  their 
minds  seem  to  be  more  instructed  than  those  of 
the  Greek  women  in  general.  With  such  at- 
tractions, it  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable  if  they 
did  not  meet  with  great  attentions  from  the  trav- 
ellers who  occasionally  are  resident  in  Athens. 
They  sit  in  the  Eastern  style,  a  little  reclined, 
with  their  limbs  gathered  under  them  on  the 
divan,  and  without  shoes.  Their  emplo>*ments 
are  the  needle,  tambouring,  and  reading.  .  .  . 
These  ladies,  since  the  death  of  the  consul,  their 
father,  depend  on  strangers  living  in  their  spare 
room  an(i  closet  which  we  now  occupy.  Hut 
though  so  poor,  their  virtue  shines  as  conspicu- 
ously as  their  beauty." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that,  twenty-four 
years  after  the  song  was  written,  an 
Englishman  hunted  for  Theresa  Macri 
and  found  her  married,  struggling  to 
earn  a  living  for  a  large  family  of  chil- 
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dren,  and,  sadder  than  all,  without  a 
trace  of  her  former  beauty. 

The  **  Maid  of  Athens'*  has  frequent- 
ly been  set  to  music,  the  most  popular 
versions  being  those  of  V.  Pucitta 
(1815)  ;  S.  Waller  (1820)  ;  G.  V.  Duval 
(1830)  ;  S.  Nelson  (1846)  ;  G.  Linley 
(1854)  ;  H.  Kalliwoda  (1863)  ;  M.  W. 
Balfe  (1869)  ;  C.  F.  Gounod  (1873)  ; 
W.  L.  Williams  (1878)  ;  and  J.  Mount 
(1880). 

Less  popular,  perhaps,  but  equally 
familiar  is  the  famous  French  chanson 
written  by  Henri  IV.,  quoted  here  : 

"  Charmante  Gabrielle, 

Perce  de  mille  dards, 
Quand  la  gloire  m'ap|>elle 

A  la  suite  de  Mars, 
Cruelle  departie  ! 

Malheureux  jour  ! 
Que  ne  suis-je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  ! 

**  L'amour,  sans  nuUe  peine 

M'a  par  vos  doux  regards, 
Comme  un  grand  capitaine 

Mis  sous  ses  Standards. 
Cruelle  departie  ! 

Malheureux  jour  ! 
Que  ne  suis-je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  ! 

'*  Si  votre  nom  celebre 

Sur  mes  drapeaux  brillait, 
Jusqu'a  dela  de  I'Ebre 

L'Espa^ne  ne  craindrait. 
Cruelle  departie  ! 

Malheureux  jour  ! 
Que  ne  suis-je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  ! 

' '  Je  n'ai  pu  dans  la  guerre, 

Qu'un  royaurae  gag^er, 
Mais  sur  toute  la  terre 

Vos  yeux  doivent  regjner. 
Cruelle  departie  ! 

Malheureux  jour  ! 
Que  nesuis  je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  ! 

"  Partagez  ma  couronne, 

Le  prix  de  ma  valeur 
Je  la  tiens  de  Bellone 

Tenez  la  de  mon  coeur. 
Cruelle  departie  ? 

Malheureux  jour  ' 
Que  ne  suis-jw  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  ! 

"  Bel  astre  que  je  quittc. 

Ah  !  cruel  souvenir  ! 
Ma  douleur  s'en  irrite  : 

Vous  revoir  ou  raourir  I 
Cruelle  departie  ! 

Malheureux  jour  ! 
Que  ne  suis-je  sans  vie, 

Ou  sans  amour  !** 


The  beautiful  woman  who  inspired 
these  lines  became  the  favourite  of  the 
King  of  France  by  accident.  He  had 
spent  three  weeks  in  the  saddle  without 
once  removing  his  armour,  being  pur 
sued  by  the  Duke  of  Parma's  retreating 
forces,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Chateau  de  Coeuvres,  near  Soissons,  the 
home  of  the  charming  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees.  So  captivated  was  he  by  the 
graceful  hospitality  of  the  fair  chdtelaiiw 
and  her  marvellous  beauty  that  he  lovt;  'i 
her  at  first  sight  and  ever  afterward. 
Dreux  de  Radier  describes  her — and 
from  the  accompanying  portrait  his  de- 
scription will  be  credited — as 

•*  the  loveliest  woman  in  France,  with  hair  of  a 
beautiful  blonde  cendree,  eyes  blue  and  full  of 
fire,  and  a  complexion  as  fair  as  alabaster  ;  her 
nose  was  well  shaped  and  aquiline,  a  mouth 
showing  a  set  of  pearly  teeth,  with  lips  whereon 
the  god  of  love  had  set  his  seal ;  a  swan  like 
throat  and  perfectly  formed  bust,  a  taper  hand  ; 
in  short,  she  had  the  demeanour  of  a  goddess." 

Gabrielle,  the  daughter  of  Antoine, 
Marquis  d*Estr6es,  grand  master  of  ar- 
tillery, a  brave  soldier,  and  much  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  hero  of  Na- 
varre, was  educated  by  him  in  every 
way  befitting  a  soldier's  daughter.  He 
taught  her  to  hunt,  to  ride  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  and  to  shoot  with  the  arque- 
buse. 

After  Henri  had  obtained  her  love  he 
showered  everything  upon  her,  and  her 
extravagances  knew  no  bounds.  She 
constantly  appeared  in  new  costumes 
thickly  sewn  with  jewels  which  even  at- 
tracted attention  in  that  period  of  brill- 
iant attire.  She  went  to  Paris  in  1594 
when  Henri  made  his  ^///r/^',**  borne  a  lit- 
tie  after  him,"  says  L EtoiU^ 

•'  in  a  splendid  open  litter  so  studded  with  pearls 
and  glitterinc;  with  gems  that  their  lustre 
eclipsed  the  glare  of  the  flambeaux.  She  was 
attired  in  a  black  satin  robe  all  slashed  and 
puflfed  with  white." 

She  accompanied  the  King  every- 
where, not  only  at  his  diversions  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  but  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  and  on  other  impor- 
tant public  occasions.  From  letters  still 
existing  we  learn  that  Henri  informed  her 
of  every  movement,  incident,  and  action 
which  occurred  during  the  campaign  in 
Rouerque  and  Languedoc.  **  If  I  should 
be  defeated,"  says  one  letter. 
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"  yoo  know  me  too  well  to  believ 
tliat  I  shall  ruD  away.    No  I 
last    thought    shall  be   given 
heaven,    and  the  last   but   one 

It  was  when  he  joined  his 
army  and  set  out  for  Amiens 
that  he  composed  the  song 
of  Charmanti  Gabrielli,  a  fare- 
well to  her,  the  charmer  of 
his  life. 

Sad  it  is  that  she  died  in 
'599  with  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  poisoned. 

■'  She  was  delicately  fair," 
says  Saints  Beuve, 


"  with  light  golden  hair,  thrown  ofC 


her  face  in  waving  masses,  sligbtly 
curled,  an  open  brow,  the  space 
between  the  eyes— /Vi/Zfc  tril,  as 
it  was  then  called— large  and  no- 
ble ;  the  mouth  smiling  and  roseate. 
while  a  tender  and  engaging  et.- 
pression  threw  a  charm  over  the 
whole  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
blue,  with  a  clear,  soft,  ^ind  lively 
glance.  She  was  a  thorough  woman 
in  all  her  tastes,  ambitions,  and 
even  in  her  faults.  She  was,  more- 
over, perfectly  natural  in  her  man- 
ners, and  intelligent  without  any 
pretension  to  learning,  the  only 
Ixwk  found  in  her  library  being  her 
iivre  d'heures." 

This,  with  the  previous 
description,  gives  one  an  ex* 
cellent  idea  of  the  famous 
beauty's  appearance  in  her 
youth  and  maturity. 

EUhrr  Singh  ton. 


TO  MEMORY. 

Regret— with  purple  passion  flowers  in  her  hair — 

Holding  the  Deadly  Night  Shade  to  her  lips. 
Smiling  the  cast-oR  smile  that  weary  dreamers  wear — 

To  Memory  ! — a  deathless  love-pledge  sips. 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson, 


BRYANT  AT  TUS  END  OF  HIS  UFK. 


AMERICAN    BOOKMEN. 
III. — William  Cullen  Brvant. 


The  Mayfloivtr  folk  could  no  more 
have  thought  of  John  Alden  and  Pris- 
cilla  Mullins  as  the  central  figures  in  a 


Henry  C.  Sturges,  Esq.,  New  York. 


world-read  poem  than  as  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  two  favourite  American  poets. 
Both  Bryant  and  Longfellow  had  their 
descent  from  the  union  which  Miles 
Standish's  courtship  brought  about. 
Not  only  through  this  strain  of  May- 
flower   blood,    but    from    many    other 
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ancestral  sources 
William  CulU-n 
Bryant  was  born — 
at  Cummington  in 
Western  Massachu- 
setts, November  3d, 
1794 — into  a  right- 
ful inheritance  of 
the  New  England 
spirit  in  its  purest 
essence.  To  say 
that  his  father,  Dr. 
Stephen  Bryant, 
was  known  about 
the  countryside  as 
"  the  beloved  physi- 
cian," and  that  at 
the  age  of  sixty  he 
won  a  foot-race 
from  a  famous  run- 
ner of  the  region, 
will  at  least  suggest 
the  sort  of  man  he 
was.  Of  Bryant's 
mother  it  is  told 
that  she  kept  a  di- 
ary for  fifty-three 
years  without  miss- 
ing a  day.  On 
November  3d,  1794, 
the  entry  read : 
"  Stormy.  Wind 
X.E.  Churned. 
Seven  in  the  even- 
ing a  son  bom." 
Add  to  this  the  re- 
port that  when  she 
rode  horseback,  she 
used  to  spring  from 
the  ground  into  the 
saddle,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  the  records  of  her  son's 
vigorous  longevity. 

But  the  physical  prowess  of  his  race 
was  not  its  greatest  distinction.  His 
father,  a  man  of  education  and  personal 
charm,  had  good  books  in  his  library. 
He  was  given  to  verse-making  himself, 
and  the  best  English  poets  were  the 
daily  food  of  his  children,  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  William  Cullen  was  the  second 
of  seven.  Are  there  any  such  children 
in  this  day  as  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  We  are  credibly  informed, 
by  Bryant  himself,  that  at  sixteen 
months  he  knew  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  that  his  older  brother, 
before  the  completion  of  his  fourth 
year,  "  had  read  the  Scriptures  throiigh 
from  beginning  to  end."     Much  good 


of  willii 


111  IB  m  Cullen  Ilryan 


V  i;enilrma«'s  Maxitxim-  f.ir  llnv,  ^s^\.  with  ••  A  N.iiii-e 
'  by  Edifur  Allan  Puc. 

they  must  have  done  him,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  interpose.  Whether  as  a  cause  or 
an  effect  of  precocity,  the  head  of  young 
Cullen,  as  he  was  called,  was  of  such 
an  alarming  size  that  by  his  father's 
order  he  was  dipped  every  summer 
morning,  head  and  all,  Into  a  spring 
near  the  house,  the  treatment  being  con- 
tinued so  late  into  the  autumn  that  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  break  a  film 
of  ice  for  the  child's  bath.  Before  he 
attained  manhood  his  ilelicate  health 
was  left  entirely  behind  him. 

It  was  a  stern  school  in  which  Bryant 
had  his  earliest  training  :  but  the  rigours 
of  old  New  England  boyhood,  under 
teachers,  parents,  and  on  the  farm,  have 
been  so  often  described  that  it  need  only 
be  said  here  that  no   exceptions    were 


made  in  the  young  poet's  favour.  As  a 
young  poet  he  very  soon  came  to  be 
known.  When  he  was  about  ten  years 
old  his  grandfather  gave  him  a  Spanish 
ninepenny  piece  for  turning  the  first 
chapter  of  Job  into  verse,  and  very  soon 
afterward  the  Hampshire  Gazette  of 
Northampton  began  printing  his  poeti- 
cal effusions,  which  were  no  worse  and 


little  better  than  the  work  of  other 
youthful  bards.  It  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  most  serious  early  produc- 
tion of  the  boy  whose  chief  activity  in 
life  took  the  form  of  political  writing  was 
a  piece  of  political  satire.  Dr.  Bryant 
was  an  ardent  Federalist,  and  represent- 
ed his  parly  in  the  General  Court  at 
Boston.     Jefferson  and  the  Embargo  of 
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1807  were  anathema  to  all  good  Feder- 
alists ;  and  in  1808  Dr.  Bryant  published 
in  Boston  his  son's  little  pamphlet,  TAe 
Embargo ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Times,  A 
Satire  by  a  Youth  0/  Thirteen.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  day  the  piece,  bristling 
with  invective  against  Jefferson  and  the 
arch-destroyer  Napoleon,  was  fairly 
spirited  and  clever.  Certainly  it  was 
a  thing  which  few  youths  of  thirteen 
could  have  done,  and  it  was  well  enough 
received  to  bring  about  the  printing  of 
a  second  edition  in  1809,  which  con- 
tained  various  other   products   of    the 


same  young  hand.  It 
is  a  rare  wo.  k  to-day,' 
for  Bryant  quite  dis- 
carded it  as  soon  as 
his  maturer  powers 
were  proved  ;  yet  he 
who  seeks  may  find 
it,  full  of  Latinity  and 

becomes  Iberia  ;  Bel- 
gia  and  Helvetia  step 
forward  from  the  map 
of  Europe.  Even  the 
Connecticut  River  is 
called  "fair  Connec- 
ta"  and  "  celebrious 
stream,"  almost  as 
though  a  Francis 
Thompson  were  sing- 
ing his  "  temerarious 
if"    before  his  day. 

Such  indeed  was 
the  boy's  promise, 
that  his  father,  sym- 
pathising from  the 
first  with  his  bent  tow- 
ard letters,  chose  him 
as  the  son  worthy  of 
collegiate  training. 
His  mother's  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas 
Snell,  equipped  him 
with  the  Latin  neces- 
sary for  entering  the 
Sophomore  Class  at 
Williams  College,  and 
the  Rev,  Moses  Hal- 
lock — whose  house  at 
Plainfield,  wheremany 
boys  made  their  pre- 
paratory studies,  was 
called  the  Bread  and 
Milk  College— guided 
him  in  the  acquisition 
BRYANT.  of  Greek,  and  received 

one  dollar  a  week  for 
board  and  instruction.  "lean  afford  it 
for  that,  and  it  would  not  be  honest  to 
take  more,"  heused  tosay.  When  Bry- 
ant entered  Williams  College,  in  Octo- 
ber of  1810,  there  were  but  four  men  in 
the  faculty,  and  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship was  anything  but  that  of  the 
modern  college.  Such  as  it  was,  it  ap- 
pears that  Bryant,  in  spite  of  the  burden 
of  having  brought  a  reputation  with 
him,  was  easily  equal  to  maintaining 
and  increasing  his  good  fame.  But  it 
is  fatiguing  to  read  of  unbroken  success, 
and  one  of  the  refreshing  items  of  his 
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college  history  is  that,  ovei- 
come  by  his  own  laughter,  he 
broke  down  in  an  attempt  to 
declaim  a  passage  from  Irv- 
ing's  Knickerbocker.  The  inci- 
dent gives  eaily  proof  of  the 
gayer  spirit  which  the  dignity 
of  his  nature  often  hid,  and, 
moreover,  helps  us  to  tix  the 
sixteen-year-old  boy  in  his  his- 
toiical  place.  Knickerbocker's 
History  had  appeared  in  1809, 

Two  ambitions  of  Bryant's 
at  this  time  were  to  leave  Will- 
iams and  enter  Yale  ;  but  only 
the  first  of  them  was  fulfilled, 
and  that  after  but  two  terms 
of  college  work.  When  the 
time  came  for  going  to  the 
more  distant  college,  the  fam- 
ily finances  would  not  permit 
it.  While  reaching  a  decision 
to  study  law  as  the  surest 
means  of  earning  a  support, 
he  gave  himself  that  best  of 
instruction,  which  came  from  a 
thorough  reading  of  his  fa- 
ther' s  books.  Then  came  a 
few  years  of  legal  study  in 
neighbouring  villages,  and  in 
August  of  1815  he  found  him- 
self a  full-fledged  attorney  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  After  a 
short  experiment  elsewhere  he 
established  himself,  in  October  enR™vmg 
of  1816,  as  a  practitioner  of  law  i>°»«88ion 
in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
where  he  toiled  faithfully  for  nine  years. 

It  is  not  the  young  lawyer,  but  the 
young  poet  that  we  wish  to  remember  ; 
not  the  person  who  described  himself  as 


peD." 

but  the  student,  who  inevitably  clung  to 
poetry  as  the  expression  of  his  real  life. 
"  Alas  !  sir,"  he  wrote  to  an  older  friend, 
"  the  muse  was  my  first  love,  and  the 
remains  of  that  passion  which  is  not 
cooled  out  nor  chilled  into  extinction, 
will  always,  I  fear,  cause  me  to  look 
coldly  on  the  severe  beauties  of  Themis." 
It  has  been  seen  how  early  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  that  "  first  love,"  and  through 
all  the  days  of  college  and  law  study 
the  Muse  was  his  true  mistress.  As 
Bryant  stands  almost  alone  among 
poets  as  one  whose  fame  came  to  him 
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while  he  was  hardly  more  than  a  boy, 
and  was  only  confirmed,  not  created,  by 
the  work  of  his  later  years,  we  may  per- 
mit ourselves  to  look  somewhat  closely 
at  his  beginnings. 

Thanatopsis  may  be  said  to  have  given 
him  his  place  in  American  letters,  and 
the  story  of  its  origin  cannot  be  told  too 
often.  The  unfailing  wonder  of  it  is 
that  a  boy  of  seventeen  could  have  writ- 
ten it  ;  not  merely  that  he  could  have 
made  verse  of  such  structural  beauty 
and  dignity,  but  that  the  thoughts  of 
which  it  is  compacted  could  have  been 
a  boy's  thoughts.  The  poem  seems  to 
have  been  written  while  he  was  at  his 
father's  house  in  Cuinmington,  in  the 
summer  of  181 1,  before  he  had  definitely 
begun  the  study  of  law.  Fond  as  he 
had  been  of  showing  his  earlier  effu- 
sions to  his  father  and  others,  the  con- 
sciousness  of   having  done  something 
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different  and  greater  must  have  come 
upon  him  at  this  time,  for  it  was  only 
by  accident,  six  years  after  the  writing  of 
Tkanatopsis,  that  his  father  chanced  to 
find  it  and  the  poem  now  called  "  An  In- 
scription upon  the  Entrance  to  aWood" 
among  some  papers  in  a  desk  the  boy 
had  used  while  at  home.  Dr.  Bryant 
read  them  with  amazement  and  delight, 
hurried  at  once  to  the  house  of  a  neigh- 
bour, a  lady  of  whose  sympathy  he  fell 


sure,  thrust  them  into  her  hands,  and, 
with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
said,  "  Read  them  ;  they  are  Cullen's." 
Now  it  had  happened  only  a  short 
time  before,  that  Dr.  Bryant  had  been 
asked  in  Boston  to  urge  his  son  to  con- 
tribute to  the  newly  established  North 
American  Review,  ami  had  written  him  a 
letter  on  the  editors'  behalf.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  of  a  proud  father. 
Without  telling  his  son  of  his  discovery 
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or  his  purpose,  he  left  the  poems  one 
day,  together  with  some  translations 
from  Horace  by  the  same  hand,  at  the 
office  of  the  North  American.  The  little 
package  was  addressed  to  his  editorial 
friend,  Mr.  Willard  Phillips,  of  whom 
tradition  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  the  poems  he  betook  himself  in  hot 
haste  to  Cambridge  to  display  his 
treasures  to  his  associates,  Richard  H. 
Dana  and  Edward  T.  Channing.  **  Ah, 
Phillips,*'  said  Dana,  when  he  had 
heard  the  poems  read,  **  you  have  been 
imposed  upon  !  No  one  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is  capable  of  writing  such 
verse."  But  Phillips,  believing  Dr. 
Bryant  to  be  responsible  for  it,  declared 
that  he  knew  the  writer,  and  tiiat  Dana 
could  see  him  at  once  if  he  would  go  to 
the  State  House,  in  Boston.  Accord- 
ingly the  young  men  posted  in  to  town, 
and  Dana,  unconvinced  after  looking 
long  and  carefully  at  Dr.  Bryant  in  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  said,  ''It  is  a  good 
head,  but  I  do  not  see  Thanatopsis  in 
it." 

If  any  one  to-day  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  North  American  Retneiu  for 
September,  1817,  he  will  see  Thanatopsis 
in  it ;  not  as  we  see  it  now,  for  the  open- 
ing lines,  as  far  as  the*  passage  begin- 
ning, 

"  Yet  a  few  days  and  thee," 

are  absent,  and  the  poem  ends  with  the 
line, 

"  And  made  their  bed  with  thee.'* 

The  noble  conclusion  is  lacking,  but  in 
place  of  the  introductory  lines  that  are 
now  familiar  there  are  four  rhvmed 
stanzas  on  death  that  were  not  written 
as  a  part  of  Thanatopsis  and  yet  have 
merits  which  would  have  ranked  them 
high  amongst  another  man*s  juvenilia. 

To  appreciate  fully  what  the  publica- 
tion of  such  verse  as  Thanatopsis  and 
the  other  Bryant  poems  meant,  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  at  the  volume  of  the 
North  American  Revitiv  which  contained 
them.  We  find  ourselves  carried  back 
into  the  very  time  of  181 7  by  a  long  re- 
view of  Scott's  Tales  of  My  Landlordy 
with  copious  extracts.  In  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  notice  we  read  : 

"  If  Mr.  Scott  be  the  author  of  these  works — 
and  we  scarcely  doubt  it — he  possesses  a  ii^enius 
as  prolifick  ana  versatile  as  any  on  record.  .  .  . 
If  we  do  not  err  widely,  he  holds  the  tenure  of 
his  immorality  [«r]  most  firmly  by  his  novels," 

Evidently  we  have  not  gone  back  far 
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enough  to  escape  the  proof-reader. 
But  more  significant,  for  our  present 
consideration,  is  the  sort  of  verse  the 
Review  published.  It  cannot  be  that 
editors  who  recognised  so  promptly  the 
beauty  of  Thanatopsis  knew  no  bet- 
ter ;  it  must  have  been  that,  like  some 
later  editors,  they  had  to  take  what  they 
could  get.  What  manner  of  thing  it 
often  was  may  be  inferred  from  a  single 
quotation.  These  are  tiie  opening  lines 
of  a  poem  **  On  a  Painting  of  Colonel 
John  Trumbull,  representing  a  scene 
from  Scott's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake  '  "  : 

"  Amid  the  brilliant  group,  which  lib'ral  taste 
Selects  to  gild  its  mansion,  and  to  charm 
The  virtuoso's  eye,  the  laud.scape  fair, 
The  form  jjourtray'd  that   from   the  canvas 

starts. 
With  breathing  lip  and  feature,  one  there  is 
That  mingles  all  thismagick." 

Any  comment  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween Thanatopsis  and  this  sort  of  thing 
would  of  course  be  superfluous. 

In  the  six  vears  that  fell  between  the 
writini^  and  the  publication  of  Thana- 
topsis Bryant  had  been  constantly  writ- 
ing verses.  It  was  always  his  habit  to 
destroy  far  more  tlian  he  published,  but 
this  early  period  must  not  be  passed 
without  a  mention  of  another  one  of  the 
poems  which  could  be  least  easily 
spared.  It  is  told  that  in  December  of 
1815  he  was  walking  one  day  from  Cum- 
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mington  to  Plainfield — where  a  few 
years  l^ter  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
was  trying  to  milk  his  father's  cows 
to  the  rhythm  of  7ViaNa/o/fsis^ when  a 
solitary  bird  flew  steadily  across  the 
light  that  had  been  left  by  the  setting 
sun.  Bryant  stood  and  watched  it  till 
it  disappeared,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
walk  sat^down  immediately  and  wrote 
the  lines"*;  To  a  Waterfowl,"  which,  ap- 
pearing in  1818  in  the  A^or//t  Atturican, 
went  far  to  show  that  the  earlier  poems 
were  not  merely  chance  shots,  never  to 
be  repealed. 

As  a  lawyer  in  Great  Barrington  we 
find  him  serious,  hard  working,  more 
fond,  perhaps,  of  nature  than  of  men, 
but  highly  enough  esteemed  of  them  to 
be  appointed  a  tithing  man  and  town 
clerk.  In  this  second  capacity  it  was 
his  duty  to  publish  all  banns  of  mar- 
liage,  which  was  ordinarily  done  by  his 
reading  them  aloud  in  church.  Instead 
of  doing  this  with  one  notice,  he  pinned 
it  on  the  door  of  the  church  vestibule, 
where  it  could  not  be  seen  ;  yet  it  was 
the  announcement,  all-important  to 
him,  of  his  own  marriage,  on  June  nth, 
1821,  to  Miss  Fiances  Fairchild.  How 
holy  a  day  it  was  to  him  whose  simple, 
religious  faith  was  a  very  real  part  of 
all  his  long  life,  is  shown  in  a  prayer 
for  Divine  blessing  upon  the  marriage, 
found  among  his  papers  after  death. 
How  close  the  union  was  with  her  whom 
we  are  permitted  to  recognise  as  **  fair- 
est of  the  rural  maids,'*  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  poems  like  "  The  Future  Life" 
and  ''The  Life  that  Is,"  Mr.  G.  W. 
Curtis  has  told  us  in  saying  that  "  his 
wife  was  his  only  really  intimate  friend, 
and  when  she  died  he  had  no  other." 

With  all  the  seriousness  with  which 
Bryant  took  his  marriage — and  his  fa- 
ther's death,  celebrated  in  the  "  Hymn 
to  Death,"  had  just  made  him  doubly 
serious — he  was  quite  capable  of  writ- 
ing to  his  mother  at  this  time  one  of  the 
letters  that  best  reveal  the  vein  of  hu- 
mour that  was  in  him  : 

**  Dear  Mother  :  I  hasten  to  send  you  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  what  has  lately  hap- 
pened to  me. 

"  Early  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  present  month  I  was  at  a  neighbouring 
house  m  this  village.  Several  people  of  both 
sexes  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
and  three  or  four  others,  with  myself,  were  in 
another.  At  last  came  in  a  little  elderly  gentle- 
man, pale,  thin,  with  a  solemn  countenance, 
pleuritic  voice,  hooked  nose,  and  hollow  eyes. 


It  was  not  long  before  we  were  summoned  to 
attend  in  the  apartment  where  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  were  gathered.  We  went  in 
and  took  our  seats  ;  the  little  elderly  gentleman 
with  the  hooked  nose  praved,  and  we  all  stood 
up.  When  he  had  finishen  most  of  us  sat  down. 
The  gentleman  with  the  hooked  nose  then  mut- 
tered certain  cabalistical  expressions,  which  I 
was  too  much  frightened  to  remember,  but  I 
recollect  that  at  the  conclusion  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  I  was  married  to  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Frances  Fairchild,  whom  I  per- 
ceived standing  by  my  side,  and  I  hope  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  as  your  daughter-in-law, 
which  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  poor 
girl,  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother  in  the 
world." 

It  was  in  this  same  year,  182 1,  that, 
through  the  influence  of  R.  H.  Dana, 
who  was  destined  to  be  the  poet's  life- 
long friend  and  correspondent,  Bryant 
was  asked  to  read  the  annual  poem  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Har- 
vard. To  this  invitation  he  responded 
with  "  The  Ages,"  and  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  Boston  and  Cambridge  was  the 
publication  of  his  first  acknowledged 
volume,  a  small  affair  in  bulk,  but  mem- 
orable as  containing  in  its  eight  poems 
some  of  the  best  work  that  Bryant  ever 
did.  This  year  of  1821,  by  the  way, 
was  a  year  of  eminent  beginnings,  a 
date  of  importance  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Cooper,  Hallcck,  Dana,  Miss 
Sedgwick,  and  a  half  dozen  others 
whose  names  mean  something  to  the 
student  of  American  letters  ;  and  only 
the  year  before  had  Irving's  second  suc- 
cess, the  Sketch- Book^  appeared. 

Bryant's  glimpse  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston  did  not  go  to  increase  his  con- 
tent in  the  practice  of  a  profession  for 
which  he  had  never  cared,  in  a  commu- 
nity which  now  seemed  to  him  smaller 
than  ever.  It  is  interesting  to  specu- 
late, as  some  have  done,  on  what  would 
have  been  Bryant's  development  if  on 
leaving  Great  Barrington  he  had  gone 
to  Boston  instead  of  to  New  York.  As 
we  look  back  upon  the  two  cities  as 
they  were  seventy  years  ago,  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  he  chose  New  York. 
Surely  the  more  interesting  men  of  the 
time  were  there,  and  the  recovery  from 
Puritanism  had  not  then  advanced  far 
enough  to  give  Boston  the  place  it  was 
soon  to  take  as  a  seat  of  the  arts.  But 
aside  from  speculations  as  to  what  might 
have  been,  the  fact  was  that  his  disgust 
with  the  injustice  of  a  decision  in  one  of 
his  legal  cases,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
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friend,  Mr.  Henry  Sedgwick,  that  his 
pen  would  earn  him  success  in  New 
York,  fell  opportunely  together,  and  in 
1825  we  find  him  ardently  entering  upon 
the  new,  broader  life. 

The  rewards  of  literature  were  not 
great  in  those  days.  Before  leaving 
Great  Barrington  Bryant  had  been  re- 
ceiving two  dollars  each  for  poems  con- 
tributed to  the  United  States  Literary 
Gazette  in  Boston.  The  **  Forest  Hymn" 
was  one  of  these.  Late  in  life  Mr.  Bry- 
ant was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  had 
just  given  twenty  dollars  for  a  copy  of 
the  little  Cambridge  volume  of  1821. 
**  More  by  a  long  shot,*'  said  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, *'  than  I  received  for  writing  the 
whole  work.*'  Nor  were  his  first  enter- 
prises in  New  York  of  a  lucrative  na- 
ture. As  an  associate  editor  of  one 
magazine,  long  ago  dead,  and  as  a  con- 
tributor to  others  that  have  departed 
with  it,  his  chief  reward  must  have  been 
in  the  pleasure  of  the  work.  Doubtless 
this  was  also  true  of  the  lectures  on 
Poetry  and  Mythology  which  he  found 
opportunity  to  deliver.  Certainly  it 
must  have  been  the  case  with  his  work 
in  conjunction  with  his  good  friends, 
Sands  and  Verplanck,  on  the  Talis- 
marty  one  of  those  strange  gift-book 
products  of  the  younger  century — an 
"affection's  tribute"  or  "friendship's 
offering,'*  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  whether  the  text  was  made  to  illus- 
trate the  pictures,  or  vice  versd.  Some 
day  an  entertaining  chapter  of  our  liter- 
ary annals  will  be  written  on  these  mon- 
uments of  a  superseded  taste.  In  all 
these  early  New  York  days  Bryant's 
friendships — with  Cooper,  for  example, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  '*  Bread 
and  Cheese  Club" — give  the  brighter 
colours  to  his  storv.  The  darker  side 
was  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  and 
when  a  temporary  assistant  editorship 
of  the  Evening  Post  became,  in  1829,  a 
permanent  employment,  he  gleefully 
wrote  to  his  friend  Dana,  **  You  know 
politics  and  a  bellyfull  are  better  than 
poetry  and  starvation."  In  a  few 
months  the  chief  editor  died,  and  Bry- 
ant, with  a  share  in  the  ownership  of 
the  paper,  was  promoted  to  the  vacant 
position,  and  here  he  remained  until  the 
end  of  his  life,  nearly  fifty  years  later. 

It  is  because  the  life  of  an  editor  is 
outwardly  uneventful  that  we  have  been 
able  to  dwell,  at  a  length  that  may  seem 
at  first  thought  disproportionate,  on  the 


earlier  part  of  Bryant's  career.  Now 
that  we  may  leave  him  established  in 
one  chair,  so  to  speak,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, there  is  ample  time  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  was.  Such  geniality 
as  that  of  Irving  and  a  few  other  men 
in  whom  strength  and  sweetness  are 
combined  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Bryant's  possession.  It  was  jiecessary 
to  know  him  well  to  love  him.  Of 
righteous  indignation  he  was  apparently 
quite  capable  — perhaps  of  something 
more — for  in  one  of  the  poems  which 
speaks  most  truly  from  his  deeper  na- 
ture he  writes  : 

"  And  wrath  has  left  its  scar— that  fire  of  hell 
Has  left  its  frightful  scar  upon  my  soul." 

This  might  be  taken  as  one  of  the  bits 
of  self-accusation  in  which  the  most 
blameless  of  poets  sometimes  indulge, 
were  it  not  for  an  incident  of  which 
his  biographers  make  no  mention.  The 
diary  of  a  New  York  gentleman  tells  us 
that  he  was  shaving  one  morning,  in 
1831,  when  he  saw  Bryant,  across  the 
street,  striking  a  fellow-editor,  William 
L.  Stone,  with  a  cowhide,  which  Stone 
bore  off  when  the  bystanders  had  sepa- 
rated the  combatants.  It  is  the  more 
to  Bryant's  credit  that  with  a  natural 
temper,  to  which,  under  the  old  ameni- 
ties of  journalism,  he  could  give  such 
an  utterance,  he  attained  so  true  a  poise 
and  dignity  as  time  went  on. 

The  vigour  of  his  character  is  shown 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  his  record 
as  an  editor.  As  a  Democrat  first,  as  a 
Free  Soil  man  and  a  founder  of  the  new 
Republican  Party  in  later  years,  he 
spoke  through  his  paper's  columns  what- 
ever he  considered  the  truth,  in  spite  of 
consequences  that  for  the  time  were 
clearly  disadvantageous.  Once  a  mob 
threatened  his  office,  and  at  other  times, 
through  his  opposition  to  the  Whigs, 
the  party  of  respectability,  and  to 
slavery,  he  forfeited  nearly  all  claim  to 
personal  popularity  ;  and  the  Post  suf- 
fered with  him.  His  remarks  upon 
Nicholas  Biddle's  death  caused  Philip 
Hone  to  enter  in  his  diary  : 

"  How  such  a  black-hearted  misanthrope  as 
Bryant  should  possess  an  imagination  teeming 
with  beautiful  poetical  images  astonishes  me  ; 
one  would  as  soon  expect  to  extract  drops  of 
honey  from  the  fangs  of  the  rattlesnake." 

But  such  opinions  as  these  were  merely 
the  price  of  independence.  As  more  of 
his  fellow-citizens  came  to  think  as  Bry- 
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ant  did  about  the  tanft — that  is,  as  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  still  thinks — as 
they  learned  the  sturdy  honesty  of  his 
convictions,  and  felt  the  wise  patriotism 
of  his  utterances,  especially  in  all  that 
related  to  the  war,  the  results  of  inde- 
pendence were  shown  in  the  editor's 
prosperity  and  honour. 

Of  all  the  many  forms  in  which  this 
honour  came  to  him,  this  is  no  place  to 
give  a  catalogue.  Public  office  of  all 
sorts  Bryant  avoided,  though  the  high- 
est distinctions  were  put  within  his 
reach.  It  was  to  him  that  all  men  looked 
for  the  expression  of  the  public  loss 
when  such  men  as  Cooper  and  Irving 
died.  The  volumes  of  his  Memorial  Ad- 
dresses and  of  the  Traveller's  Letters, 
written  to  the  Postal  various  times  while 
he  was  abroad,  tell  us  how  little  the  haste 
of  journalism  was  allowed  to  hurt  his 
prose.  '*  I  would  sooner  the  paper 
would  go  to  press  without  an  editorial 
article,'*  he  once  said  to  an  associate, 
**  than  send  to  the  printer  one  I  was  not 
satisfied  with."  What  the  newspaper 
doubtless  helped  him  to  achieve  was  a 
quickness  of  mental  working,  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  in  later 
life  he  was  often  called  upon  to  acknowl- 
edge public  compliments.  We  can 
hardly  think  he  took  joy  of  all  the  trib- 
utes to  his  fame.,  To  be  exhibited  as  he 
was  by  the  Governor  of  New  York  to 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  at  Al- 
bany in  1875  must  have  been  a  rather 
melancholy  pleasure,  however  fully  he 
deserved  his  introduction  as  "  the  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  our  State. ' '  Yet 
the  happy  word  of  acknowledgment  al- 
ways came  to  his  lips.  There  was  never 
a  better  instance  of  this  than  in  the  an- 
ecdote with  which  he  began  his  thanks 
for  a  silver  vase  given  him  by  national 
subscription  in  honour  of  his  eightieth 
birthday.  He  told  of  the  presentation 
of  a  silver  pitcher  to  an  English  militia 
officer  ;  the  spokesman  for  the  company, 
losing  his  self-possession,  could  say 
nothing  but,  **  Captain,  here's  the  jug  ;" 
to  which  the  captain,  in  a  similar  plight, 
replied,  '*  Aye,  is  that  the  jug?"  Of 
course  the  likeness  between  Bryant  and 
the  captain  stopped  there,  for  a  most 
graceful  speech  followed. 

Yet  our  heartiest  liking  for  the  man 
comes  from  other  sources  than  his  pub- 
lic fame.  His  letters  to  friends  and 
such  knowledge  of  his  private  life  as 
Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  his  son-in  law  and 
most  complete  biographer,  has  given  to 


all  who  care  to  read,  reveal  the  health, 
simplicity,  and  devotion  of  a  nature 
which  has  not  been  ill  described  in  the 
term  •*a  Puritan  Greek."  A  strong 
part  of  the  health  of  this  nature  was  in 
its  love  of  health.  The  child  who  was 
dipped  in  the  Cummington  spring  cared 
for  himself  in  later  years  by  rising  early 
enough  in  the  morning  to  exercise  with 
dumb-bells,  pole,  and  horizontal  bar  for 
an  hour  or  more  before  breakfast,  by 
adhering  to  a  diet  of  Spartan  simplicity, 
by  walking,  rain  or  shine,  to  and  from 
his  office,  three  miles  from  his  house  in 
town,  and  by  getting  as  near  to  nature 
in  his  life  as  he  ever  tried  to  come  in  his 
poems.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  his  second  biographer,  the  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  asked  him  if  he  never 
varied  even  then  from  his  earlier  rules 
of  exercise.  "  Not  the  width  of  your 
thumb-nail,"  was  the  reply.  Evidently 
the  unbroken  city  life  was  not  for  such 
a  man,  and  as  early  as  1843  he  became 
the  owner  of  "  Cedarmere,"  a  place  in 
the  Long  Island  town  of  Roslyn,  so 
named  by  the  poet  himself  from  the  fact 
that  the  British  evacuating  the  island 
in  1 781,  had  marched  away  from  this 
particular  region  to  the  tune  of  "  Roslyn 
Castle."  Minute  directions  for  the 
planting  of  blackberries,  written  from 
Europe  in  1857,  are  but  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  the  thought  he  gave  to  his 
country  home.  A  visitor  has  recorded 
another  item  that  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  gardener  had  nearly  sawn  off 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  on  which  Mr.  Bryant 
happened  to  notice  a  bird's  nest.  He 
stopped  the  man's  work  at  once,  and 
by  an  interlacing  of  ropes  had  the  limb 
fastened  into  its  place  until  the  young 
birds  the  nest  had  sheltered  could  shift 
for  themselves.  Neither  to  Roslyn  nor 
to  Cummington,  where  Bryant,  in  1865, 
purchased  his  father's  house,  would  he 
bring  or  do  a  line  of  his  newspaper 
work.  But  each  of  these  towns  pos- 
sesses to-day — one  in  a  public  hall,  the 
other  in  a  library,  the  gifts  of  the  poet — 
substantial  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
the  country  as  a  place  for  I'j^ting  the 
mind  lie  fallow. 

Bryant's  quiet  Christian  belief  was 
intimately  an  element  of  his  nature. 
Throughout  his  life  it  found  expression 
in  public  and  private  word  and  deed. 
Yet  it  was  not  until  1858,  when  Mrs. 
Bryant  was  dangerously  ill  at  Naples, 
that  he  united  himself  definitely  with 
any  body  of  Christians.     The  account 
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which  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  has  left  of  the  poet's 
baptism  in  a  *'  large  upper  room,'*  over- 
looking the  bay,  brings  up  a  picture  of 
apostolic  simplicity  and  beauty. 

A  few  months  later  Hawthorne  met 
Bryant  at  the  house  of  the  Brownings 
in  Florence.  Mrs.  Bryant's  illness  was 
felt  to  be  inevitably  fatal  in  time,  and 
Hawthorne,  knowing  this,  wrote  a  few 
words,  which  for  shrewdness  of  insight 
have  a  value  all  their  own — and  his  : 

"  I  take  him  to  be  one  who  cannot  get  closely 
home  to  his  sorrow,  nor  feel  it  so  sensibly  as  he 

flaclly  would  ;  and  m  consequence  of  that  de- 
ciency,  the  world  lacks  substance  to  him.  It 
is  partly  the  result,  perhaps,  of  his  not  having 
sufficiently  cultivated  his  emotional  nature. 
His  poetry  shows  it  aid  his  personal  inter- 
course, thoug^h  kindb ,  does  not  stir  one's  blood 
in  the  least." 

Making  some  necessary  allowance  for 
Hawthorne's  never  having  known  Bry- 
ant well,  the  analyst  of  character  and 
poetry  might  carry  this  speculation  deep 
into  a  study  of  Bryant  ;  but  let  him  re- 
member that  Hawthorne  pointed  out 
the  way. 

It  was  like  a  man  of  Bryant's  well- 
disciplined  spirit  to  fill  with  a  great  task 
the  hours  of  desolation  that  followed  his 
wife's  death  in  1866.  This  task  was 
the  translation  of  Homer,  and  between 
1866  and  187 1  he  had  rendered  both  the 
liiad  and  the  Odyssey  into  the  English 
verse  through  which  they  are  probably 
best  known  to-day  to  American  readers. 
Forty  lines  a  day  was  his  rule,  almost 
of  the  nulla  dies  sine  libra  order. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  here  to 
keep  up  a  chronological  account  of 
Bryant's  poetical  work  after  its  first 
specimens  showed  what  it  was  constant- 
ly to  be.  There  were  other  literary  un- 
dertakings, largely  editorial,  which  we 
need  not  even  stop  to  name.  But  we 
should  give  at  least  a  moment  to  the 
thought  that  Bryant's  work  in  one  im- 
portant respect  separates  itself  from  the 
work  of  many  other  men.  It  can  al- 
most always  be  shown  how  their  books 
reflect  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  ; 
what  we  see  in  Bryant's  legacy  to  us  is 
that  he  was  a  poet  in  spite  of  circum- 
stance. It  may  be  objected  that  the 
best  writing  of  any  sort  is  the  most 
autobiographic,  but  surely  it  is  one  thing 
to  draw  upon  our  daily  lives  for  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  prose,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  live  each  day  a  busy 
hfe  of  affairs,  and  yet  leave  the  world 
the  richer  for  pages  of  print  which  give 


to  the  life  of  the  spirit  its  true  pre-emi- 
nence. 

Perhaps  Bryant's  strongest  appeal  to 
the  human  mind  is  in  his  view  of  death, 
his  thanatopsis,  if  his  special  word  may 
be  made  a  general  term.  It  was  fitting, 
therefore,  that  death  should  have  come 
to  him  when,  of  all  men,  he  must  have 
been  most  ready  to  meet  it.  Honours 
and  years  were  his  in  abundance,  and 
with  them  his  mind  and  body,  held  un- 
diminished vigour.  On  May  29th,  1878, 
he  delivered  an  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  Mazzini  statue  in  Central  Park. 
The  heat  was  great,  and  Mr.  Bryant 
showed  fatigue  after  his  speech  was 
done.  Yet  he  insisted  on  walking 
across  the  Park,  in  acceptance  of  an  in- 
vitation to  the  house  of  a  friend,  who, 
stepping  before  him  to  unlock  the  front 
door,  heard  a  fall,  and  turned  to  see 
Mr.  Bryant  lying  on  the  upper  step,  on 
which  his  head  had  struck  with  vio- 
lence. Unconsciousness  followed,  and, 
taken  to  his  own  house,  No.  24  West 
Sixteenth  Street,  he  died  on  June  12th, 
having  entered  the  second  half  of  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  When  he  was 
buried  at  Roslyn,  a  few  days  later,  the 
reading  of  his  poem  *'  June"  was  a 
part  of  the  service.  Indeed,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  omitted. 

By  reason  of  his  long-continued  life, 
Bryant  seems  nearer  Ho  our  own  day 
than,  as  a  poet,  he  really  is.  Histori- 
cally he  must  be  remembered  as  the  first 
American  poet  of  distinction — first  in 
poetry  as  Irving  was  first  in  one  form 
of  prose  and  Cooper  in  another.  The 
body  of  his  poetic  work  is  small,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  manifestly 
destined  to  be  forgotten.  But  with 
Thanatopsis  and  the  handful  of  other 
lines  which  seem  framed  for  a  longer 
existence,  shall  we  not  preserve  our 
memories  of  the  man  himself  ?  For 
the  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birth- 
day Whittier  wrote  a  poem  in  which 
there  is  one  stanza  that  bears  a  closer 
application  to  Bryant  than  to  almost 
any  other  poet  of  whom  one  can  think. 
With  the  good  Friend's  words,  then,  let 
us  leave  him  : 

"  We  praise  not  now  the  poet's  art, 
The  rounded  beauty  of  his  song  ; 
Who  weighs  him  from  his  life  apart 
Must  do  his  nobler  nature  wrong." 

Af,  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

The  subject  of  the  fourth  paper  in  the 
series  of  *•  American  liookmen  will  be  '*Ed' 
gar  Allan  Foe,**  It  will  appear  in  the  May 
number. 
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IN   iETERNUM. 

When  I  was  still  a  living  man, 
And  ere  the  years  of  life  were  spent, 

My  fearful  fancy  often  ran 

On  what  would  be  my  punishment. 

For  I  had  sinned  as  only  few 
I"  Human  form  have  sinned  as  yet  ; 

And,  though  suspicion  slept,  I  knew 
That  God  would  wait  and  not  forget. 

This  hideous  form  it  seemed  to  take. 

That  I  was  doomed  where  none  could  save 

To  die  yet  not  to  die,  but  wake 

Amid  the  damps  that  fill  the  grave. 

And  oftentimes  in  fearful  dreams, 
When  all  was  dark  and  I  was  hid, 

I  heard  my  own  half-stifled  screams 
From  underneath  the  coffin-lid. 

Five  days  ago  life  left  its  cell    .  . 

Long,  shuddering  silence  .  .  .  then  I  knew 
That  I  had  died,  and  oh,  too  well 

That  all  the  dreadful  dream  was  true. 

Black  darkness  weighs  my  eyeballs  down, 
•The  leaden  coffin's  close  embrace 
Keeps  pressing,  like  a  devil's  crown, 
The  cere-cloth  on  a  ghastly  face. 

I  struggle  hard  to  stir,  to  speak, 
To  beg  of  Christ  another  fate, — 

T-^  crv  aloud,  to  curse,  to  shriek. 
To  thrust  away  the  leaden  weight. 

O  depth  of  agony  profound  ! 

No  heart  to  break,  no  tear  to  shed. 
No  tongue  to  voice  the  awful  sound 

Of  him  who  dies  and  is  not  dead  : 


But  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er  and  o'er 
I  think  of  all  the  ill  I  did. 

That  holds  me  down  forevermore  . 
Beneath  the  leaden  coffin-lid. 


Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


le  premier  pas. 


•*  Be  as  one  that  knoweth  and  yet  holdeth  his 
tongue." 

The  little  town  of  Algeciras  lies,  as 
many  know,  within  sight  of  Gibraltar, 
and  separated  from  that  stronghold  by 
a  broad  bay.  It  is  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain,  and  in  direct  communication  by 
road  with  the  great  port  of  Cadiz.  An- 
other road,  little  better  than  a  bridle- 
path, runs  northward  toward  Ximena, 
and  through  the  corkwood  forests  of 
that  plain  toward  the  mountain  ranges 
that  rise  between  Ronda  and  the  sea. 

By  this  bridle-path,  it  is  whispered, 
a  vast  smuggled  commerce  has  ever 
found  passage  to  the  mainland,  and 
scarce  a  boatman  or  passenger  lands  at 
Algeciras  from  Gibraltar  but  carries 
somewhere  on  his  person  as  much  to- 
bacco as  he  may  hope  to  conceal  with 
safety.  Algeciras,  with  its  fair,  white 
houses,  its  prim  church  and  sleepy 
quay,  where  the  blue  waters  lap  and 
sparkle  in  innocent  sunlight,  is,  it  is  to 
bi  feared,  a  town  of  small  virtue,  and 
the  habitation  of  scoundrels  ;  for  this 
is  the  stronghold  of  those  contrabandista 
whom  song  and  legend  have  praised  as 
the  boldest,  the  merriest,  the  most  ro- 
mintic  of  law-breakers.  Indeed,  in  this 
coantry  the  man  who  can  boast  of  a 
smuggling  ancestry  holds  high  his  head 
and  looks  down  on  honest  folk. 

The  Granville^  having  dropped  an- 
chor to  the  north  of  the  rough  stone 
pier,  was  soon  disburdened  of  her  pas- 
sengers, the  ladies  going  ashore  with 
undisguised  delight,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  many  gracious  messages  of 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  whose  gallant^ 
ry  had  resulted  so  disastrously,  for 
CDuyngham  was  still  in  bed,  though 
now  nearly  recovered.  Truth  to  tell, 
he  did  not  hurry  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  general  cabin,  and  came  on 
deck  a  few  hours  after  the  departure  of 
the  ladies,  whose  gratitude  he  desired 
to  avoid. 

Two  days  of  the  peerless  sunshine  of 


these  southern  waters  completely  re- 
stored him  to  health,  and  he  prepared 
to  go  ashore.  It  was  afternoon  when 
his  boat  touched  the  beach,  and  the 
idlers,  without  whom  no  Mediterranean 
seaboard  is  complete,  having  passed 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  philosophic 
apathy,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  a 
siesta,  now  roused  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  take  a  dignified  and  indiffer- 
ent interest  in  the  new  arrival.  A  num- 
ber of  boys,  an  old  soldier,  several  ar- 
tillery men  from  the  pretty  and  abso- 
lutely useless  fort,  a  priest,  and  a  female 
vendor  of  oranges  put  themselves  about 
so  much  as  to  congregate  in  a  little 
knot  at  the  spot  where  Conyngham 
landed. 

"  Body  of  Bacchus  !'*  said  the  priest, 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff  poised  before  his 
long  nose  ;  '*  an  Englishman.  See  his 
gold  watch-chain.*' 

This  remark  called  forth  several  mono- 
svllabic  sounds,  and  the  onlookers 
watched  the  safe  discharge  of  Conyng- 
ham's  personal  effects  with  a  character- 
istic placidity  of  demeanour,  which  was 
at  once  tolerant  and  gently  surprised. 
That  any  one  should  have  the  energy 
to  come  ashore  when  he  was  comforta- 
ble on  board,  or  leave  the  shore  when 
amply  provided  'there  with  sunshine, 
elbow-room,  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  fact 
worthy  o^  note,  but  not  of  emulation. 
The  happiest  man  is  he  who  has  reduced 
the  necessities  of  life  to  a  minimum. 

No  one  offered  to  assist  Conyngham. 
In  Spain  the  onlooker  keeps  his  hands 
in  his  pockets. 

**  The  English,  see  you,  travel  for 
pleasure,*'  said  the  old  soldier,  nodding 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  Gibraltar, 
pink  and  shimmering  across  the  bay. 

The  priest  brushed  some  stray  grains 
of  snuff  from  the  front  of  his  faded  cas- 
sock, once  black,  but  now  of  a  greeny- 
brown.  He  was  a  singularly  tall  man, 
gaunt  and  gray,  with  deep  lines  drawn 
downward  from  eye  to  chin.  His  mouth 
was  large  and  tender,  with  a  humorous 
corner  ever  awaiting  a  jest.     His  eyes 
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were  sombre  and  deeply  shaded  by  gray 
brows,  but  one  of  them  had  a  twinkle 
lurking  and  waiting,  as  in  tlie  corner  of 
his  mouth. 

'*  Every  one  stretches  his  legs  accord- 
ing lo  the  length  of  his  coverlet,"  he 
said,  and,  turning,  he  courteously 
raised  his  hat  to  Conyngham,  who 
passed  at  tiiat  moment  on  his  way  to 
the  hotel.  The  little  knot  of  onlookers 
broke  up,  and  the  boys  wandered  tow- 
ard the  fort,  before  the  gate  of  which 
a  game  at  bowls  was  in  progress. 

'*  The  padre  has  a  hungry  look,"  re- 
flected Conyngham.  "  Think  I'll  invite 
him  to  dinner." 

For  Geoffrey  Horner  had  succeeded 
in  conveying  more  money  to  the  man 
who  had  taken  his  sins  upon  himself, 
and  while  Conyngham  possessed  money 
he  usually  had  the  desire  to  spend  it. 

Conyngham  went  to  the  Fonda  della 
Marina,  which  stands  to-day,  a  house 
of  small  comfort  and  no  great  outward 
cleanliness  ;  but,  as  in  most  Spanish 
inns,  the  performance  was  better  than 
the  promise,  and  the  bedroom  offered 
to  the  traveller  was  nothing  worse  than 
bare  and  ill-furnished.  With  what 
Spanish  he  at  this  time  possessed  the 
Englishman  made  known  his  wants, 
and  inquired  of  the  means  of  prosecut- 
ing his  journey  to  Ronda. 

"  You  know  the  Captain-General  Vin- 
cente  of  Ronda  ?"  he  asked. 

**  But  yes  ;  by  reputation.  Who  does 
not  in  Andalusia?"  replied  the  host,  a 
stout  man  who  had  once  cooked  for  a 
military  mess  at  Gibraltar,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  acquainted  with  the  re- 
quirements of  English  gentlemen. 

*'  I  have  a  letter  to  General  Vincente, 
and  must  go  to  Ronda  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.    These  are  stirring  times  in  Spain." 

The  man's  bland  face  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  air  of  cunning,  and  he  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  none  over- 
heard. 

"  Your  excellency  is  right,"  he  an- 
swered. **  But  for  such  as  myself  one 
side  is  as  good  as  another.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Carlist  or  Christino — the  money  is 
the  same." 

*'  But  here  in  the  South  there  are  no 
Carlists." 

"Who  knows  ^"  said  the  innkeeper 
with  outspread  hands.  "  Anything  that 
his  excellency  requires  shall  be  forth- 
coming," he  added  grandiosely.  "  This 
is  the  dining  room,  and  here  at  the  side 


a  little  saloon  where  the  ladies  sit.  But 
at  present  we  have  only  gentlemen  in 
the  hotel,  it  being  the  winter  time." 

"  Then  you  have  other  guests  ?"  in- 
quired Conyngham, 

"But  yes  ;  always.  In  Algeciras 
there  are  always  travellers — noblemen, 
like  his  excellency,  for  pleasure  ;  others 
for  commerce,  the  government,  the  poli- 
tics." 

"  No  flies  enter  a  shut  mouth,  my 
friend,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door,  and 
both  turned  to  see  the  priest  who  had 
witnessed  Conyngham's  arrival  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway. 

"  Pardon,  seflor,"  said  the  old  man, 
coming  forward  with  his  shabby  hat  in 
his  hand — "  pardon  my  interruption. 
I  came  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  I 
heard  the  word  politics." 

He  turned  and  shook  a  lean  finger  at 
the  innkeeper,  who  was  backing  toward 
the  door  with  many  bows. 

"  Ah,  bad  Miguel  !"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  make  it  impossible  for  gentlemen 
to  put  up  at  your  execrable  inn  ?  The 
man's  cooking  is  superior  to  his  discre- 
tion, sefior.  I,  tro,  am  a  traveller,  and 
for  the  moment  a  guest  here.  I  have 
the  honour.  My  name  is  Concha,  the 
Padra  Concha,  a  priest,  as  you  see." 

Conyngham  nodded  and  laughed 
frankly. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said.  **  I 
saw  you  as  I  came  along.  My  name  is 
Conyngham,  and  I  am  an  Englishman, 
as  you  hear.  I  know  very  little  Span- 
ish." 

"  That  will  come,  that  will  come," 
said  the  priest,  moving  toward  the  win- 
dow. "  Perhaps  too  soon,  if  you  are 
going  to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country.  Let  me  advise  you  ;  do  not 
learn  our  language  too  quickly.** 

He  shook  his  head  and  moved  toward 
the  open  window. 

"  See  to  your  girths  before  you 
mount.  Eh  ?  Here  is  the  veranda, 
where  it  is  pleasant  in  the  afternoon. 
Shall  we  be  seated  ?  That  chair  has 
but  three  legs.  Allow  me  ;  this  one  is 
better." 

He  spoke  with  the  grave  courtesy  of 
his  countrymen,  for  every  Spaniard, 
even  the  lowest  muleteer,  esteems  him- 
self a  gentleman,  and  knows  how  to  act 
as  such.  The  Padre  Concha  had  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  a  habit  of  gesticu- 
lating slowly  with  one  large  and  not  too 
clean  hand  that  suggested  the  pulpit. 
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He  had  led  the  way  to  a  spacious  veran- 
da, where  there  were  small  tables  and 
chairs,  and  at  the  outer  corners  orange- 
trees  in  square  green  boxes. 

**  We  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine.  Is 
it  not  so?  Yes,"  he  said,  and  gravely 
•clapped  his  hands  together  to  summon 
the  waiter,  an  Oriental  custom  still  in 
use  in  the  Peninsular. 

The  wine  was  brought  and  duly  un- 
•corked,  during  which  ceremony  the 
priest  waited  and  watched  with  the  pre- 
occupied air  of  a  host  careful  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guest.  He  tasted 
the  wine  critically. 

**  It  might  be  worse,"  he  said.  "  I 
^eg  you  to  excuse  it  not  being  better." 

There  was  something  simple  in  the 
old  man's  manner  that  won  Conyng- 
ham's  regard. 

**  The  wine  is  excellent,"  he  said. 
"*  It  is  my  welcome  to  Spain." 

**  Ah  !  Then  this  is  your  first  visit  to 
this  country,"  the  priest  said  indiffer- 
ently, his  eyes  wandering  to  the  open 
sea,  where  a  few  feluccas  lay  becalmed. 

•*  Yes." 

Conyngham  turned  and  looked  tow- 
ard the  sea  also.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  certain  drowsiness  of 
the  atmosphere  made  conversation  even 
between  comparative  strangers  a  slower, 
easier  matter  than  with  us  in  the  brisk 
North.  After  a  moment  the  English- 
man turned  with,  perhaps,  the  intention 
of  studying  his  companion's  face,  only 
to  find  the  deep  gray  eyes  fixed  on  his 
own. 

"  Spain,"  said  the  padre,  *'  is  a  won- 
derful country — rich,  beautiful,  with  a 
climate  like  none  in  Europe  ;  .  .  .  but 
God  and  the  devil  come  to  closer  quar- 
ters here  than  elsewhere.  Still,  for  a 
traveller — for  pleasure — I  think  this 
country  is  second  to  none." 

"  I  am  not  exactly  a  traveller  for 
pleasure,  my  father." 

**  Ah  !"  and  Concha  drummed  idly 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers. 

"  I  left  England  in  haste,"  added 
Conyngham  lightly. 

"Ah!" 

**  And  it  will  be  inexpedient  for  me 
to  return  for  some  months  to  come.  I 
thought  of  taking  service  in  the  army, 
and  have  a  letter  to  General  Vincente, 
who  lives  at  Ronda,  as  I  understand, 
sixty  mile^  from  here,  across  the  moun- 
tains.*' 

•*  Yes,**  said  the  priest  thoughtfully  ; 


*  Ronda  is  sixty  miles  from  here,  across 
the  mountains." 

He  was  watching  a  boat,  which  ap- 
proached the  shore  from  the  direction 
of  Gibraltar.  The  wind  having  drop- 
ped, the  boatmen  had  lowered  the  sail 
and  were  now  rowing,  giving  voice  to  a 
song,  which  floated  across  the  smooth 
sea  sleepily.  It  was  an  ordinary  Al- 
geciras  wherry,  built  to  carry  a  little 
cargo  and  perhaps  a  dozen,  passengers, 
a  fishing-boat  that  smelt  strangely  of 
tobacco.  The  shore  was  soon  reached, 
and  the  passengers,  numbering  half  a 
dozen,  stepped  over  the  gunwale  on  to 
a  small  landing-stage.  One  of  them 
was  better  dressed  than  his  companions, 
a  smart  man  with  a  bright  flower  in  the 
buttonhole  of  his  jacket,  carrying  the 
flowing  cloak,  brightly  lined  with  col- 
oured velvet,  without  which  no  Span- 
iard goes  abroad  at  sunset.  He  looked 
toward  the  hotel,  and  was  evidently 
speaking  of  it  with  a  boatman,  whose 
attitude  was  full  of  promise  and  assur- 
ance. 

The  priest  rose  and  emptied  his  glass. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  Ves- 
pers wait  for  no  man,  and  I  hear  the 
bell,"  he  said  with  a  grave  bow,  and 
went  indoors. 

Left  to  himself,  Conyngham  lapsed 
into  the  easy  reflections  of  a  man  whose 
habit  it  is  to  live  for  the  present,  leav- 
ing the  future  and  the  past  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as 
some  do,  that  the  past  dies — which  is 
a  mistake.  The  past  only  sleeps,  and 
we  carry  it  with  us  through  life,  slum- 
bering. Those  are  wise  who  bear  it 
gently,  so  that  it  may  never  be  aroused. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  .Gibraltar,  a 
huge  couchant  lion  across  the  bay,  was 
fading  into  the  twilight  of  the  east, 
when  a  footstep  in  the  dining-room 
made  Conyngham  turn  his  head,  half 
expecting  the  return  of  Father  Concha. 
But  in  the  doorway,  and  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  coming  toward  him- 
self, Conyngham  perceived  a  handsome, 
dark-faced  man,  of  medium  height,  with 
a  smart  moustache  brushed  upward, 
clever  eyes,  and  the  carriage  of  a  sol- 
dier. This  stranger  unfolded  his  cloak, 
for  in  Spain  it  is  considered  ill-mannered 
to  address  a  stranger  ^ad  remain 
cloaked. 

"  Sefior,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of 
the  hat  courteous,  and  yet  manly  enough 
to  savour  more  of  the  camp  than  the 
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court — *'  sefior,  I  understand  that  you 
are  journeying  to  Ronda." 

*•  Yes." 

"  I,  too,  intended  to  go  across  the 
mountains,  and  hoped  to  arrive  here  in 
time  to  accompany  friends,  who,  I  hear, 
have  already  started  on  their  journey. 
I  have  also  received  letters  which  neces- 
sitate it\y  return  to  Malaga.  You  have 
already  divined  that  I  come  to  ask  a 
favour." 

He  brought  forward  a  chair  and  sat 
down,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  silver 
cigarette-case,  which  he  offered  to  the 
Englishman.  There  was  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness  in  the  man's  attitude  and 
manner.  His  face  and  movements  pos- 
sessed a  suggestion  of  energy  which 
seemed  out  of  place  here  in  the  sleepy 
South,  and  stamped  him  as  a  native, 
not  of  dreamy  Andalusia,  but  of  La 
Mancha,  perhaps,  where  the  wit  of  Spain 
is  concentrated  ;  or  of  fierv  Catalonia, 
where  discontent  and  unrest  are  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  brown  hills. 
This  was  a  Spanish  gentleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  as  scrupulous  in 
personal  cleanliness  as  any  Englishman, 
polished,  accomplished,  bright,  and  fas- 
cinating, and  yet  carrying  with  him  a 
subtle  air  of  melancholy  and  romance 
which  lingers  still  among  the  men  and 
women  of  aristocratic  Spain. 

**  'Tis  but  to  carry  a  letter,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  and  to  deliver  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Ah,  I  would  give  five  years  of  life  to 
touch  that  hand  with  my  lips  !" 

He  sighed,  gave  a  little  laugh  which 
was  full  of  meaning  and  yet  quite  free 
from  self-consciousness,  and  lighted  a 
fresh  cigarette.  Then,  after  a  little 
pause,  he  produced  the  letter  from  an 
inner  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in 
front  of  Conyngham.  It  was  addressed, 
••To  the  Sefiorita  G.  B.,"  and  had  a 
subtle  scent  of  mignonette.  The  envel- 
ope was  of  a  delicate  pink. 

••  A  love-letter,"  said  Conyngham 
bluntly. 

The  Spaniard  looked  at  him  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  understand,"  he 
said,  "  in  that  cold  country  of  the  North. 
If  you  stay  in  Spain  perhaps  some  dark- 
eyed  one  will  teach  you.  But,"  and  his 
manner  changed  with  theatrical  rapidity 
as  he  laid  his  slim  hand  on  the  letter, 
"  if,  w-hen  you  see  her,  you  love  her,  I 
will  kill  you. " 


Conyngham  laughed  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  the  letter. 

•*  It  is  insufficiently  addressed,"  he 
said  practically.  **  How  shall  I  find 
this  lady?" 

"  Her  name  is  Barenna — the  Sefiorita 
Barenna.     That  is  sufficient  in  Ronda. " 

Conyngham  took  up  the  letter  and 
examined  it. 

**  It  is  of  importance,"  he  said. 

"  Of  the  utmost." 

•'And  of  value?" 

•'  Of  the  greatest  value  in  the  world 
to  me." 

The  Spaniard  rose  and  took  up  his 
cloak,  which  he  had  thrown  over  the 
back  of  the  nearest  chair,  not  forgetting 
to  display  a  picturesque  corner  of  its 
bright  lining. 

"  You  swear  you  will  deliver  it,  only 
with  your  own  hand,  only  to  the  hand 
of  the  Sefiorita  Barenna  !  And  you 
will  observe  the  strictest  secrecy." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Conyngham 
carelessly  ;  **  if  you  like." 

The  Spaniard  turned,  and  leaning  one 
hand  on  the  table,  looked  almost  fierce- 
ly into  his  companion's  face. 

••  You  are  an  Englishman,"  he  said, 
•*andan  Englishman's  word — is  it  not 
known  all  the  world  over  ?" 

••  In  the  North,  in  my  country,  where 
Wellington  fought,  the  peasants  still 
say,  *  Word  of  an  Englishman,'  instead 
of  an  oath." 

He  threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder 
and  stood  looking  down  at  his  compan- 
ion with  a  little  smile,  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  him. 

••There!"  he  said.  '' Adios.  My 
name  is  Larralde  ;  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence.    Adios.** 

With  a  courteous  bow  he  took  his 
leave,  and  Conyngham  presently  saw 
him  walking  down  to  the  landing-stage. 
It  seemed  that  this  strange  visitor  w^as 
about  to  depart  as  abruptly  as  he  had 
come.  Conyngham  rose  and  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  veranda,  where  he  stood 
watching  the  departure  of  the  boat  in 
which  his  new  friend  had  taken  pas- 
sage. 

While  he  was  standing  there  the  old 
priest  came  quietly  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room.  He  saw  the 
letter  lying  on  the  table  where  Conyng- 
ham had  left  it.  He  approached,  his 
shabby  old  shoes  making  no  sound  on 
the  wooden  flooring,  and  read  the  ad- 
dress written  on  the  pink  and  scented 
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envelope.  When  the  Englishman  at 
length  turned  he  was  alone  on  the  ve- 
randa with  the  wine-bottle,  the  empty 
glasses,  and  the  letter. 

CHAPTER   V. 

CONTRABAND. 

'*  What  rights  are  his  that  dares  not  strike  for 
them?" 

An  hour  before  sunrise  two  horses 
stood  shuffling  their  feet  and  chewing 
their  bits  before  the  hotel  of  the  Marina 
at  Algeciras,  while  their  owner,  a  short 
and  thick-set  man  of  an  exaggeratedly 
villainous  appearance,  attended  to  such 
straps  and  buckles  as  he  suspected  of 
latent  daws.  The  horses  were  lean  and 
loose  of  ear,  with  a  melancholy  thought- 
fulness  of  demeanour  that  seemed  to 
suggest  the  deepest  misgivings  as  to 
the  future.  Their  saddles  and  other 
accoutrements  were  frankly  theatrical, 
and  would  have  been  at  once  the  delight 
of  an  artist  and  the  despair  of  a  saddler. 
Fringes  and  tassels  of  bright-coloured 
worsted  depended  from  points  where 
fringes  and  tassels  were  distinctly  out 
of  place.  Where  the  various  straps 
should  have  been  strong  they  looked 
weak,  and  scarce  a  buckle  could  boast 
an  innocence  of  knotted  string.  The 
saddles  were  of  wood,  and  calculated 
to  inflict  serious  internal  injuries  to  the 
rider  in  case  of  a  fall.  They  stood  at 
least  a  foot  above  the  horse's  backbone, 
raised  on  a  thick  cushion  upon  the  ribs 
of  the  animal,  and  leaving  a  space  in 
the  middle  for  the  secretion  of  tobacco 
and  other  contraband  merchandise. 

•*  ril  take  the  smallest  cutthroat  of 
the  crew,"  Conyngham  had  said  on  the 
occasion  of  an  informal  parade  of  guides 
the  previous  evening.  And  the  host  of 
th2  Fonda,  in  whose  kitchen  the  func- 
tion had  taken  place,  explained  to  Con- 
cepcion  Vara  that  the  English  excel- 
lency had  selected  him  on  his,  the  host's, 
assurance  that  Algeciras  contained  no 
othir  so  honest. 

**  Tell  him,"  answered  Concepcion, 
with  a  cigarette  between  his  lips  and  a 
pardonable  pride  in  his  eyes,  **  that  my 
flrrandfather  was  a  smuggler,  and  my 
father  was  shot  by  the  guardia  civiU  near 
Algatocin." 

Concepcion,  having  repaired  one  girth 
and  shaken  his  head  dubiously  over  an- 
other, lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  gave 


a  little  shiver,  for  the  morning  air  was 
keen.  He  discreetly  coughed.  He  had 
seen  Conyngham  breakfasting  by  the 
light  of  a  dim  oil  lamp  of  a  shape  and 
make  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  without  appearing  im- 
patient wished  to  convey  to  one  gentle- 
man the  fact  that  another  awaited  him. 

Before  long  Conyngham  appeared, 
having  paid  an  iniquitous  bill  with  the 
recklessness  that  is  only  thoroughly  un- 
derstood by  the  poor.  He  appeared  as 
usual  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
returned  his  guide's  grave  salutation 
with  an  easy  nod. 

'*  These  the  horses  ?"  he  inquired. 

Concepcion  Vara  spread  out  his  hands. 

"  They  have  no  equal  in  Andalusia,'* 
he  said. 

"Then  I  am  sorry  for  Andalusia," 
answered  Conyngham,  wich  a  pleasant 
laugh. 

They  mounted  and  rode  away  in  the 
dim,  cool  light  of  the  morning.  The 
sea  was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  rippled  all 
over  as  in  a  picture.  Gibraltar,  ^\^ 
miles  away,  loomed  up  like  a  gray  cloud 
against  the  pink  of  sunrise.  The  whole 
world  wore  a  cleanly  look,  as  if  the 
night  had  been  passed  over  its  face  like 
a  sponge  wiping  away  all  that  was  un- 
sightly or  evil.  The  air  was  light  and 
exhilarating,  and  scented  by  the  breath 
of  aromatic  weeds  growing  at  the  road- 
side. 

Concepcion  sang  a  song  as  he  rode — 
a  song  almost  as  old  as  his  trade — de- 
claring that  he  was  a  smuggler  bold. 
And  he  looked  it,  every  inch.  The  road 
to  Ronda  lies  through  the  corkwoods  of 
Ximena,  leaving  St.  Roque  on  the  right 
hand  ;  such  at  least  was  the  path  selected 
by  Conyngham's  guide  ;  for  there  are 
many  ways  over  the  mountains,  and 
none  of  them  to  be  recommended.  Be- 
guiling the  journey  with  cigarette  and 
song,  calling  at  every  venta  on  the  road, 
exchanging  chaff  with  every  woman  and 
a  quick  word  with  all  men,  Concepcion 
faithfully  fulfilled  his  contract,  and  as 
the  moon  rose  over  the  distant  snow- 
clad  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  point- 
ed forward  to  the  lights  of  Gaucin,  a 
mountain  village  with  an  evil  reputa- 
tion. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  saw  the 
travellers  in  the  saddle  again,  and  the 
road  was  worse  than  ever.  A  sharp  as- 
cent led  them  up  from  Gaucin  to  regions 
where  foliage  grew  scarcer  at  every  step 
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and  cultivation  was  unknown.  At  one 
spot  they  turned  to  look  back,  and  saw 
Gibraltar  like  a  tooth  protruding  from 
the  sea.  The  straits  had  the  appearance 
of  a  river,  and  the  high  land  behind 
Ceuta  formed  the  farther  bank  of  it. 

**  There  is  Africa,"  said  Concepcion 
gravely,  and  after  a  moment  turned  his 
horse's  head  up-hill  again.  The  people 
of  these  mountain  regions  were  as  wild 
in  appearance  as  their  country.  Once 
or  twice  the  travellers  passed  a  shepherd 
herding  sheep  or  goats  on  the  mountain- 
side, himself  clad  in  goatskin  with  a 
great  brown  cloak  floating  from  his 
shoulders,  a  living  picture  of  Ishmael 
or  those  wild  sons  of  his  who  dwelt  in 
the  tents  of  Kedar.  A  few  muleteers 
drew  aside  to  let  the  horses  pass,  and 
exchanged  some  words  in  an  undertone 
with  Conyngham's  guide.  Fine-look- 
ing brigands  were  these,  with  an  armoury 
of  knives  peeping  from  their  bright-col- 
oured waistbands.  The  Andalusian 
peasant  is,  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
calculated  to  inspire  awe  by  his  cloth- 
ing and  general  appearance.  Of  a  dark 
skin  and  hair,  he  usually  submits  his 
chin  to  the  barber's  office  but  once  a 
week,  and  the  timid  traveller  would  do 
well  to  take  the  road  on  Sundays  only. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  and  nota- 
bly on  a  Saturday,  every  passer-by  is 
an  unshorn  brigand,  capable  of  the  dark- 
est deeds  of  villainy,  while  twenty-four 
hours  later  the  land  will  be  found  to  be 
peopled  by  as  clean  and  honest  and 
smart,  and  withal  as  handsome,  a  race 
of  men  as  any  on  earth. 

Before  long  all  habitations  were  left 
behind,  and  the  horses  climbed  from 
rock  to  rock  like  cats.  There  was  no 
suggestion  of  pathway  or  landmark, 
and  Concepcion  paused  once  or  twice 
to  take  his  bearings.  It  was  about  two 
in  the  afternoon  when,  after  descending 
the  bed  of  a  stream  long  since  dried  up, 
Concepcion  called  a  halt,  and  proposed 
to  rest  the  horses  while  he  dined.  As 
on  the  previous  day,  the  guide's  man- 
ner was  that  of  a  gentleman,  conferring 
a  high  honour  with  becoming  modesty, 
when  he  sat  down  beside  Conyngham 
and  untied  his  small  sack  of  provisions. 
These  consisted  of  dried  figs  and  bread, 
which  he  offered  to  his  companion  be- 
fore beginning  to  eat.  Conyngham 
shared  his  own  stock  of  food  with  his 
guide,  and  subsequently  smoked  a  cigar- 
ette which  that  gentleman  offered  him. 


They  were  thus  pleasantly  engaged 
when  a  man  appeared  on  the  rocks 
abDve  them,  in  a  manner  and  with  a 
haste  that  spoke  but  ill  of  his  honesty. 
The  guide  looked  up,  knife  in  hand, 
and  made  answer  to  a  gesture  of  the 
arm  with  his  own  hand  upraised. 

**  Who  is  this  ?"  said  Conyngham. 
**Some  friend  of  yours?  Tell  him  to 
keep  his  distance,  for  I  don't  care  for 
his  appearance." 

'*  He  is  no  friend  of  mine,  excellency. 
But  the  man  is,  I  dare  say,  honest 
enough.  In  these  mountains  it  is  only 
of  the  guardia  civile  that  one  must  be- 
ware. They  have  ever  the  finger  on  the 
trigger,  and  shoot  without  warning." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  English- 
man, now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  **  let 
him  state  his  business  at  a  respectable 
distance.  Ah  !  he  has  a  comrade  and 
two  mules." 

And,  indeed,  a  second  man  of  equally 
unprepossessing  exterior  now  appeared 
from  behind  a  great  rock  leading  a 
couple  of  heavily  laden  mules. 

Concepcion  and  the  first  traveller, 
who  was  now  within  a  dozen  yards, 
were  already  exchanging  words  in  a 
patois  not  unlike  the  Limousin  dialect, 
of  which  Conyngham  understood  noth- 
ing. 

"  Stop  where  you  are,"  shouted  the 
Englishman  in  Spanish,  **  or  else  I  shoot 
you  !  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  Sefior 
Vara,"  he  added  to  the  guide,  "  I  shoot 
you  first ;  understand  that." 

"  He  says,"  answered  Concepcion 
with  dignity,  "  that  they  'are  honest 
traders  on  the  road  to  Ronda,  and 
would  be  glad  of  our  company.  His 
excellency  is  at  liberty  to  shoot  if  he  is 
so  disposed." 

Conyngham  laughed. 

**  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  am  not  anx- 
ious to  kill  any  man,  but  each  must  take 
care  of  himself  in  these  times." 

"  Not  against  an  honest  smuggler.'* 

"  Are  these  smugglers  ?" 

*'  They  speak  as  such.  I  know  them 
no  more  than  does  his  excellency." 

The  second  newcomer  was  now  within 
hail,  and  began  at  once  to  spe^k  in 
Spanish.  The  tale  he  told  was  similar 
in  every  way  to  that  translated  by  Con- 
cepcion from  the  Limousin  dialect. 

**.Why  should  we  not  travel  together 
to  Ronda?"  he  said,  coming  forward 
with  an  easy  air  of  confidence,  which 
was  of  better  effect  than  any  protesta- 
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tion  of  honesty.  He  had  a  quiet  eye 
aad  the  demeanour  of  one  educated  to 
loftier  things  than  smuggling  tobacco 
across  the  Sierra,  though,  indeed,  he 
was  no  better  clad  than  his  companion. 
The  two  guides  instinctively  took  the 
road  together,  Concepcion  leading  his 
horse,  for  the  way  was  such  that  none 
could  ride  over  it.  Conyngham  did  the 
same,  and  his  companion  led  the  mule 
by  a  rope,  as  is  the  custom  in  Andalusia. 

The  full  glare  of  the  day  shone  down 
on  them,  the  bare  rock  giving  back  a 
puff  of  heat  that  dried  the  throat.  Co- 
nyngham was  tired,  and  not  too  trustful 
of  his  companion,  who,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts.  They  had  thus  progressed  a 
full  half  hour,  when  a  shout  from  the 
rocks  above  caused  them  to  halt  sud- 
denly. The  white  linen  head-coverings 
of  two  guardia  civile  and  the  glint  of  the 
sun  on  their  accoutrements  showed  at  a 
glance  that  this  was  not  a  summons  to 
be  disregarded. 

In  an  instant  Concepcion's  companion 
was  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  with  an 
agility  only  to  be  acquired  in  the  hot 
fear  of  death.  A  report  rang  out  and 
echoed  among  the  hills.  A  bullet  went 
'*  splat"  against  a  rock  near  at  hand, 
making  a  frayed  blue  mark  upon  the 
gray  stone.  The  man  dodged  from  side 
to  side,  in  the  panic-stricken  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  rabbit  seeking  covert  where 
none  exists.  There  was  not  so  much  as 
to  hide  his  head.  Conyngham  looked 
up  toward  the  foe  in  time  to  see  a  puff 
of  white  smoke  thrown  up  against  the 
steely  sky.  A  second  report,  and  the 
fugitive  seemed  to  trip  over  a  stone  ; 
he  recovered  himself,  stood  upright  for 
a  moment,  gave  a  queer,  spluttering 
cough,  and  sat  slowly  down  against  a 
boulder. 

••  He  is  killed  !**  said  Concepcion, 
throwing  dawn  his  cigarette.  *'  Mother 
of  God,  these  guardia  civile  T* 

The  two  guards  came  clambering 
down  the  face  of  the  rock.  Concepcion 
fl^lanced  at  his  late  companion  writhing 
la  the  sharpness  of  death. 

"•  Here  or  at  Ronda  ;  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ;  what  matters  it  ?"  muttered 
the  quiet-eyed  man  at  Conyngham *s 
side.  The  Englishman  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

"  They  will  shoot  me,  too  ;  but  not 
now." 

Concepcion  sullenly  awaited  the  ar- 


rival of  the  guards.  These  men  ever 
hunt  in  couples  of  a  widely  different 
age,  for  the  law  has  found  that  an  old 
head  and  a  young  arm  form  the  strong- 
est combination.  The  elder  of  the  two 
had  the  face  of  an  old,  gray  wolf.  He 
muttered  some  order  to  \i\^  companion 
and  went  toward  the  mule.  He  cut 
away  the  outer  covering  of  the  burden 
suspended  from  the  saddle  and  nodded 
his  head  wisely.  These  were  boxes  of 
cartridges  to  carry  one  thousand  each. 
The  gray  old  man  turned  and  looked  at 
him  who  lay  on  the  ground. 

''A  la  longa,"'  he  said,  with  a  grim 
smile.     "  In  the  long  run,  Antonio." 

The  man  gave  a  sickly  grin,  and 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  his  jaw 
dropped  instead,  and  he  passed  across 
that  frontier  which  is  watched  by  no 
earthly  sentinel. 

*'  This  gentleman,"  said  the  quiet- 
eyed  man,  whose  guide  had  thus  paid 
for  his  little  mistake  in  refusing  to  halt 
at  the  word  of  command,  **  is  a  stranger 
to  me — an  Englishman,  I  think." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Conyngham. 

The  old  soldier  looked  from  one  to 
the  other. 

"That  may  be,"  he  said;  "but  he 
sleeps  in  Ronda  prison  to-night.  To- 
morrow the  Captain-General  will  see 
to  it." 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral," said  Conyngham,  who  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  packet  of  papers.  Among 
these  was  the  pink,  scented  envelope 
given  to  him  by  the  man  called  Larralde 
at  Algeciras.  He  had  forgotten  its  ex- 
istence, and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket 
with  a  smile.  Having  found  that  for 
which  he  sought,  he  gave  it  to  the 
guard,  who  read  the  address  in  silence, 
and  returned  the  letter. 

"  You  I  know,"  he  said,  turning  to 
the  man  at  Conyngham 's  side,  who 
merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  ;  "  and 
Concepcion  Vara,  we  all  know  him." 

Concepcion  had  lighted  a  cigarette, 
and  was  murmuring  a  popular  air  with 
the  indifferent  patience  and  the  wander- 
ing eye  of  perfect  innocence.  The  old 
soldier  turned  and  spoke  in  an  under- 
tone to  his  comrade,  who  went  toward 
the  dead  man  and  quietly  covered  his 
face  with  the  folds  of  his  own  faja  or 
waistcloth.  This  he  weighted  at  the 
corners  with  stones,  carrying  out  this 
» imple  office  to  the  dead  with  a  sugges- 
t.ve    indifference.      To     this    day    the 
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guardia  civile  have  plenary  power  to 
shoot  whomsoever  they  think  fit,  flight 
and  resistance  being  equally  fatal. 

No  more  heeding  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  shot  than  he 
would  have  heeded  the  carcase  of  a  rat, 
the  elder  of  the  two  soldiers  now  gave 
the  order  to  march,  commanding  Con- 
cepcion  to  lead  the  way. 

**  It  will  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
risk  a  bullet  by  running  away,"  he  said. 
*'  This  time  it  is  probably  a  matter  of  a 
few  pounds  of  tobacco  only.'* 

The  evening  had  fallen  ere  the  silent 
party  caught  sight  of  the  town  of  Ronda, 
perched,  as  the  Moorish  strongholds 
usually  are,  on  a  height.  Ronda,  as 
history  tells,  was  the  last  possession  of 
the  brave  and  gifted  Moslems  in  Spain. 
The  people  are  half-Moorish  still,  and 
from  the  barred  windows  look  out  deep 
almond  eyes  and  patient  faces  that  have 
no  European  feature.  The  narrow 
streets  were  empty  as  the  travellers  en- 
tered the  town,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
mules,  slipping  and  stumbling  on  the 
cobble-stones,  brought  but  few  to  the 
doors  of  the  low-built  houses.  To  en- 
ter Ronda  from  the  south,  the  traveller 
must  traverse  the  Moorish  town,  which 
is  divided  from  the  Spanish  quarter  by 
a  cleft  in  the  great  rock  that  renders 
the  town  impregnable  to  all  attack. 
Having  crossed  the  bridge  spanning  the 
great  gorge,  into  which  the  sun  never 
penetrates,  even  at  midday,  the  party 
emerged  into  the  broader  streets  of  the 
more  modern  town,  and,  turning  to  the 
right  through  a  high  gateway,  found 
themselves  in  a  barrack-yard  of  the 
guardia  civile, 

CHAPTER   VI. 

AT    RONDA. 

*'  Le  plus  ^rand  art  d'un  habile  homme  est 
celui  de  savoir  cacher  son  habilet^." 

When  Conyngham  awoke,  after  a 
night  conscientiously  spent  in  that  pro- 
found slumber  which  waits  on  an  excel- 
lent digestion  and  a  careless  heart,  he 
found  the  prison  attendant  at  his  bed- 
side. A  less  easy-going  mind  would, 
perhaps,  have  leapt  to  some  nervous 
conclusion  at  the  sight  of  this  fierce- 
visaged  janitor,  who,  however,  carried 
nothing  more  deadly  in  his  hand  than  a 
card. 

**  It  is  the  Captain-General,'*  said  he, 


**  who  calls  at  this  early  hour.  His  ex- 
cellency's letter  has  been  delivered,  and 
the  Captain-General  scarce  waited  to 
swallow  his  morning  chocolate." 

"  Very  much  to  the  Captain-General's 

credit,"    returned    Conyngham,    rising. 

-  **  Cold  water,"   he  went  on,  "  soap,  a 

towl,   and  my  luggage  ;    and  then  the 

Captain-General. " 

The  attendant,  with  an  odd  smile, 
procured  the  necessary  articles,  and 
when  the  Englishman  was  ready  led 
the  way  downstairs.  He  was  a  solemn 
man  from  Galicia,  where  they  do  not 
smile. 

In  the  patio  of  the  great  house,  once  a 
monastery,  now  converted  into  a  bar- 
rack for  the  guardia  ciiilcy  a  small  man 
of  fifty  years  or  more  stood  smoking  a 
cigarette.  On  perceiving  Conyngham 
he  came  forward,  with  outstretched 
hand  and  a  smile  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  angelic.  It  was  a  smile  at 
once  sympathetic  and  humorous,  veil" 
ing  his  dark  eyes  between  lashes  almost 
closed,  parting  moustachioed  lips  to  dis- 
close a  row  of  pearly  teeth. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  General  Vin- 
cente,  in  very  tolerable  English,  "  I  am 
at  your  feet.  That  such  a  mistake 
should  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
my  old  friend,  General  Watterson — we 
fought  together  in  Wellington's  day — 
that  such  a  mistake  should  have  oc- 
curred overwhelms  me  with  shame." 

He  pressed  Conyngham *s  hand  in 
both  of  his,  which  were  small  and  white, 
looked  up  into  his  face,  stepped  back 
and  broke  into  a  soft  laugh.  Indeed, 
his  voice  was  admirably  suited  to  a 
lady's  drawing-room,  and  suggested 
nought  of  the  camp  or  battlefield. 
From  the  handkerchief,  which  he  drew 
from  his  sleeve  and  passed  across  his 
white  moustache,  a  faint  scent  floated 
on  the  morning  air. 

"  Are  you  General  Vincente  ?"  asked 
Conyngham. 

"  Yes  ;  why  not  ?"  And  in  truth  the 
tone  of  the  Englishman's  voice  had  be- 
trayed a  scepticism  which  warranted 
the  question. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  so 
early.  I  have  been  quite  comfortable, 
and  they  gave  me  a  good  supper  last 
night,"  said  Conyngham.  "Moreover, 
the  guardia  civile  are  in  no  way  to  blame 
for  my  arrest.  I  was  in  bad  company,  it 
seems." 
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"  Yes ;    your  companions    were    en- 

?aged  in  carrying  ammunition  for  the 
lariists.  We  have  wanted  to  lay  our 
hands  upon  them  for  some  weeks.  They 
have  carried  former  journeys  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.*' 

He  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

'*  The  guide  Antonio  something  or 
other  died,  as  I  understand.** 

'*  Well,  yes,  if  you  choose  to  put  it 
that  way,**  admitted  Conyngham. 

The  general  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a 
gentle  grimace,  expressive  of  depreca- 
tion, with,  as  it  were,  a  small  solution  of 
sympathy,  indicated  by  a  moisture  of 
the  eye  for  the  family  of  Antonio  some- 
thine^  or  other  in  their  bereavement. 

**  And  the  other  man  ?  Seemed  a 
nice  enough  fellow,"  inquired  Conyng- 
ham. 

The  general  raised  one  gloved  hand, 
as  if  to  fend  off  some  approaching  ca- 
lamity. 

**  He  died  this  morning  at  six  o*clock. ' ' 

Conyngham  looked  down  at  this  gen- 
tle soldier  with  a  dawning  light  of  com- 
prehension. This  might,  after  all,  be 
the  General  Vincente,  whom  he  had 
been  led  to  look  upon  as  the  fiercest  of 
the  Spanish  Queen*s  adherents. 
Of  the  same  complaint  ?** 
Of  the  same  complaint,"  answered 
the  general  softly.  He  slipped  his  hand 
within  Conyngham *s  arm,  and  thus 
affectionately  led  him  across  the  patio 
toward  the  doorway,  where  sentinels 
stood  at  attention.  He  acknowledged 
the  attitude  of  his  subordinates  by  a 
friendly  nod  ;  indeed,  this  rosy-faced 
warrior  seemed  to  brim  over  with  the 
milk  of  hufnan  kindness. 

*•  The  English,"  he  said,  pressing  his 
companion's  arm,  **  have  been  too  use- 
ful to  us  for  me  to  allow  one  of  them  to 
remain  a  moment  longer  in  confine- 
ment. You  say  you  were  comfortable. 
I  hope  they  gave  you  a  clean  towel  and 
all  that." 

"Yes,  thanks,"  answered  Conyng- 
ham, suppressing  a  desire  to  laugh. 

"  That  is  well.  Ronda  is  a  pleasant 
place,  as  y.ou  will  find — most  interest- 
ing ;  Moorish  remains,  you  understand. 
I  will  send  my  servant  for  your  bag- 
gage, and,  of  course,  my  poor  house  is 
at  your  disposition.  You  will  stay  with 
me  until  we  can  find  some  work  for  you 
to  do.  You  wish  to  take  service  with 
US,  of  course  ?" 
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"Yes,"  answerea  Conyngham  ;  ** rath- 
er thought  of  it,  if  you  will  have  me." 

The  general  glanced  up  at  his  stal- 
wart companion  with  a  measuring 
eye. 

*'  My  house,"  he  said,  in  a  conversa- 
tional wav,  as  if  onlv  desirous  of  mak- 
ing  matters  as  pleasant  as  possible  in  a 
life  which  nature  had  intended  to  be 
peaceful  and  sunny,  and  perhaps  trifling, 
but  which  the  wickedness  of  men  had 
rendered  otherwise — "  my  house  is,  as 
you  would  divine,  only  an  official  resi- 
dence, but  pleasant  enough — pleasant 
enough.  The  garden  is  distinctly  toler- 
able. There  are  orange-trees  now  in 
bloom,  so  sweet  of  scent." 

The  street  into  which  they  had  now 
emerged  was  no  less  martial  in  appear- 
ance than  the  barrack-yard,  and  while 
he  spoke  the  general  never  ceased  to 
disperse  his  kindly  little  nod,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  in  response  to  military 
salutations. 

"  We  have  quite  a  number  of  soldiers 
in  Ronda  at  present,"  he  said,  with  an 
affectionate  little  pressure  of  Conyng- 
ham's  arm,  as  if  to  indicate  his  appreci- 
ation of  such  protection  amid  these 
rough  men.  "  There  is  a  great  talk  of 
some  rising  in  the  South — in  Andalusia 
— to  support  Sefior  Cabrera,  who  con- 
tinually threatens  Madrid.  A  great 
soldier,  they  tell  me,  this  Cabrera  ;  but 
not  .  .  .  well,  not  perhaps  quite  .  .  . 
eh  ?  ...  a  caballerOy  a  gentleman.  A 
pity,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  A  great  pity,'*  answered  Conyng- 
ham, taking  the  opportunity  at  last  af- 
forded him  of  getting  a  word  in. 

"One  must  be  prepared,"  went  on 
the  general,  with  a  good-natured  little 
sigh,  "  for  such  measures.  There  are 
so  many  mistaken  enthusiasts.  Is  it  not 
so }  Such  men  as  your  countryman, 
Sefior  Flinter.  There  are  so  many  who 
are  stronger  Carlists  than  Don  Carlos 
himself— eh  ?*' 

The  secret  of  conversational  success 
is  to  defer  to  one's  listener.  A  clever 
man  imparts  information  by  asking 
questions,  and  obtains  it  without  doing 
so. 

**  This  is  my  poor  house,"  continued 
the  soldier,  and  as  he  spoke  he  beamed 
on  the  sentries  at  the  door.  "  I  am  a 
widower,  but  God  has  given  me  a  daugh- 
ter, who  is  now  of  an  age  to  rule  my 
household.  Estella  will  endeavour  to 
make  you  comfortable  ;  and  an  English- 
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man,    a    soldier,    will    surely    overlook 
some  small  defects." 

He  finished  with  a  good-natured 
laugh.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
sunny  good-humour  of  this  rotund  little 
officer  or  the  gladness  of  his  face.  His 
attitude  toward  the  world  was  one  of 
constant  endeavour  to  make  things 
pleasant  and  acquit  himself  to  his  best 
in  circumstances  far  beyond  his  merits 
or  capabilities.  He  was  one  who  had 
had  good  fortune  all  his  days.  Those 
who  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them 
are  never  much  impressed  by  their  bur- 
den. And  General  Vincente  had  the 
air  of  constantly  assuring  his  subordi- 
nates that  they  need  not  mind  him. 

The  house  to  which  he  conducted 
Conyngham  stood  on  the  broad  main 
street,  immediately  opposite  a  cluster 
of  shops  where  leather  bottles  were 
manufactured  and  sold.  It  was  a  large, 
gloomy  house,  with  a  patio  devoid  of 
fountain  and  even  of  the  usual  orange- 
trees  in  green  boxes. 

**  Through  there  is  the  garden,  most 
pleasant  and  shady,"  said  the  general, 
indicating  a  doorway  with  the  riding- 
whip  he  carried. 

A  troop  of  servants  awaited  them  at 
^the  foot  of  the  broad  Moorish  staircase, 
open  on  one  side  to  the/j//<;,  and  heav- 
ily carved  in  balustrade  and  cornice. 
These  gentlemen  bowed  gravely  ;  in- 
deed, they  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
majority  of  them  must  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  cultivate  this  dignified 
salutation. 

**  The  seflorita  ?"  inquired  the  gen- 
eral. 

"  The  sefiorita  is  in  the  garden,  ex- 
cellency," answered  one  with  the  air  of 
a  courtier. 

"  Then  let  us  go  there  at  once,"  said 
General  Vincente,  turning  to  Conyng- 
ham and  gripping  his  arm  affectionately. 

They  passed  through  a  doorway, 
whither  two  men  had  hurried  to  open 
the  heavy  doors,  and  the  scent  of  violets 
and  mignonette,  of  orange  in  bloom, 
and  of  a  hundred  opening  buds  swept 
across  their  faces.  The  brilliant  sun- 
light almost  dazzled  eyes  that  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  cool  shade  of 
xXiQ  patio ^  for  Ronda  is  one  of  the  sunni- 
est spots  on  earth,  and  here  the  warmth 
is  rarely  oppressive.  The  garden  was 
Moorish,  and  running  water  in  aque- 
ducts of  marble,  yellow  with  stupendous 
age,  murmured  in  the  shade  of  tropical 


plants.  A  fountain  plashed  and  chat- 
tered softly,  like  the  whispering  of  chil- 
dren. The  pathways  were  paved  with 
a  fine  white  gravel  of  broken  marble. 
There  was  no  weed  amid  the  flowers. 
It  seemed  a  paradise  to  Conyngham, 
fresh  from  the  gray  and  mournful 
Northern  winter,  and  no  part  of  this 
weary,  busy  world,  for  here  was  rest 
and  silence,  and  that  sense  of  eternity 
which  is  only  conveyed  by  the  continu- 
ous voice  of  running  or  falling  water. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  real 
and  earthly.  Conyngham  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  instinctively  turned  to  look 
at  his  companion,  who  was  as  unreal  as 
his  surroundings.  A  round-faced,  chub- 
by little  man,  with  a  tender  mouth  and 
moist,  dark  eyes,  looking  kindly  out 
upon  the  world,  who  called  himself 
General  Vincente,  and  the  name  was 
synonymous  in  all  Spain  with  blood- 
thirstiness  and  cruelty,  with  daring  and 
an  unsparing  generalship. 

"Come,"  said  he,  '*  let  us  look  for 
Estella." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  path  winding 
among  almond  and  peach-trees  in  full 
bloom,  in  the  shadow  of  the  weird 
eucalyptus  and  the  feathery  pepper-tree. 
Then  with  a  little  word  of  pleasure  he 
hurried  forward. 

Conyngham  caught  sight  of  a  black 
dress  and  a  black  mantilla,  of  fair  golden 
hair,  and  a  fan  upraised  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

**  Estella,  here  is  a  guest,  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham, one  of  the  brave  Englishmen 
who  remember  Spain  in  her  time  of 
trouble." 

Conyngham  bowed  with  a  greater 
ceremony  than  we  observe  to-day,  and 
stood- upright  to  look  upon  that  which 
was  for  him,  from  that  moment,  the 
fairest  face  in  the  world.  As  to  some 
men  success  or  failure  seems  to  come 
early  and  in  one  bound,  so  for  some 
Love  lies  long  in  ambush,  to  shoot  at 
length  a  single  and  certain  shaft.  Co- 
nyngham looked  at  Estella  Vincente,  his 
gay  blue  eyes  meeting  her  dark  glance 
with  a  frankness  which  was  characteris- 
tic, and  knew  from  that  instant  that  his 
world  held  no  other  woman.  It  came 
to  him  as  a  flash  of  lightning  that  left 
his  former  life  gray  and  neutral,  and 
yet  he  was  conscious  of  no  surprise,  but 
rather  of  a  feeling  of  having  found 
something  which  he  had  long  sought. 

The  girl  acknowledged  his  salutation 
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with  a  little  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
a  smile  which  was  only  of  the  lips,  for 
her  eyes  remained  grave  and  deep.  She 
had  all  the  dignity  of  carriage  famous 
in  Castilian  women,  though  her  figure 
was  youthful  still  and  slight.  Her  face 
was  a  clean-cuL  oval,  with  lips  that  were 
still  and  proud,  and  a  delicately  aquiline 
nose. 

*'  My  daughter  speaks  English  better 
than  I  do,'*  went  on  the  general,  in  the 
garrulous  voice  of  an  exceedingly  do- 
mesticated man.  **  She  has  been  at 
school  in  England,  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  dear  friend  Watterson — with  his 
daughters,  in  fact.*' 

**  And  must  have  found  it  dull  and 
gray  enough  compared  to  Spain,"  said 
Conyngham. 

•*  Ah  !  then  you  like  Spain,'*  said  the 
general  eagerly.  **  It  is  so  with  all  the 
English.  We  have  something  in  com- 
mon despite  the  Armada,  eh  ? — some- 
thing in  manner  and  in  appearance, 
too  ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

He  left  Conyngham  and  walked  slow- 
ly on  with  one  hand  at  his  daughter's 
waist. 

**  I  was  very  happy  in  England,"  said 
Estella  to  Conyngham,  who  walked  at 
her  other  side;  **but  happier  still  to 
get  home  to  Spain. " 


Her  voice  was  rather  low,  and  Co- 
nyngham had  an  odd  sensation  of  having 
heard  it  before. 

'*  Why  did  you  leave  your  home  ?"" 
she  continued,  in  a  leisurely,  conversa- 
tional way,  which  seemed  natural  to  the 
environments. 

The  question  rather  startled  the  Eng- 
lishman, for  the  onlv  answer  seemed  to 
be  that  he  had  quitted  England  in  order 
to  come  to  Ronda  and  to  her,  following 
the  path  in  life  that  Fate  had  assigned 
to  him. 

**  We  have  troubles  in  England  also 
— political  troubles,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"  The  Chartists,"  said  the  general 
cheerfully.  "  We  know  all  about  them, 
for  we  have  the  English  newspapers.  I 
procure  them  in  order  to  have  reliable 
news  of  Spain." 

He  broke  off  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
looked  toward  his  daughter. 

"  In  the  evening  Estella  reads  them 
to  me.     And  it  was  on  account  of  tiie 
Chartists  that  you  left  England  ?" 
Yes. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  a  Chartist,  Mr.  Co- 
nyngham." 

"  Yes,"  admitted  the  Englishman 
after  a  pause,  and  he  glanced  at  Estella. 

(To  be  continued,) 


PLAISIR  D' AMOUR. 

Plaisir  df  amour ^  a  low  voice  trilled. 
Dure  quun  instant.     The  fountain  stilled 

Its  noisy  spray  that  she  might  sing. 

The  night-moth  hovered  on  singed  wing 
Over  the  lamps,  and  the  music  filled 

A  twisting  maze  Love  had  helped  to  build. 
A  surge  of  rapture  my  pulses  thrilled. 

The  lute-strings  leaped  with  a  sharper  ring — 

Plaisir  if  amour. 

Chagrin  d'amour^  a  sad  voice  shrilletl. 

Dure  toutc  la  vie — when  love  is  killed. 

Though  deep  to  my  soul  may  its  sorrows  sting, 
I  live  for  a  moment  if  Kate  but  bring 

To  be  mine  for  the  moment  what  Love  has  willad — 

Plaisir  d\imour. 


Ethel  Morse, 
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PARIS    LETTER. 


The  book  which  has  been  most  care- 
fully read  and  most  excitedly  comment- 
ed upon  here  during  the  last  fortnight 
is  unquestionably  the  Yellow  Hook  ; 
not  llenrv  Harland's  Yc/Iow  Book, 
thoujTfh,  but  M.  lIanotaux*s,  the  book  in 
which  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  collected  all  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence he  has  seen  lit  t(j  publisli 
about  the  present  phase  of  the  eternal 
Eastrrn  question.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  that  Yelknu  Book  exactly  falls 
within  the  province  of  Thk  Bookman, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  slate  that 
M.  Ilanotaux  is  to  be  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  French  Academy  when  that  illus- 
trious bodv  chooses  a  successor  to  the 
late  Challemel-Lacour,  who  was  at  one 
time  also  a  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  M.  Ilanotaux  first  entered 
the  diplomatic  careei. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  M.  Hanotaux's  official  pub- 
lication, the  month  has  not  been  an  un- 
interesting one  from  a  literary  stand- 
]>oint.  For  instance,  it  witnessed  the 
iicbiit  of  the  Vicomte  E.  M.  de  Vogiie  as 
a  novelist.  Jean  d\4grt'Vt\  his  first  effort 
in  this  new  line  of  activity,  had,  of 
course,  been  first  piesented  by  instal- 
ments to  the  readers  of  the  Ketone  lies 
Deux  MonJes.  The  academician  who 
edits  the  celebrated  Revue  could  not  but 
b«  iiospitable  to  the  first  work  of  fiction 
of  his  aristocratic  colleague,  who  is, 
moreover,  one  of  the  regular  contribu- 
t.)rs  to  tliat  publication.  But  is  Jean 
J\4\:reve  reallv  a  work  of  fiction  ?  Gos- 
si[)  has  it  tliat  the  main  facts  of  the  novel 
have  actually  taken  place,  and  that  we 
have  here,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
a  writer  formerly  otherwise  occupied 
presents  a  novel  to  the  public,  an  auto- 
biographical chapter.  We  need  not  go 
far,  therefore,  in  order  to  discover  who 
Jean  d'Agreve  is.  Who  is  Ilelene,  the 
woman  wlio  so  boldlv  offers  lier  love  to 
him  }  Aristocratic  circles  have  gravely 
discussed  the  matter,  which  hardly  con- 
cerns Tin:  Bookman.  From  all  these 
conversations  1  shall  send  you  only  the 
judgint'nt  of  a  witty  octogenarian  lady 
at  the  close  of  an  animated  conversa- 
ti..>n.  '  So  his  novel  is  a  history  ? 
VV'ell  !  I  am  not  surprised  ;  for  his  Heures 
ii' Jlisioirc  seemed  to  me  pure  fiction  !" 


La-Hauty  of  Kdouard  Rod,  has,  like 
Jean  d'Agrhre,  been  first  published  in 
the  Revue.  It  is  kindly  received.  Men- 
tioning Edouard  Rod,  I  remember  that 
he  is  pointed  out  by  Cxeorg  Brandes  as 
one  of  the  very  few  French  writers  who 
have,  and  even  he  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree only,  been  influenced  by  Scandina- 
vian literature.  Brandes's  reason,  by 
the  way,  for  thus  minimising  the  influ- 
ence over  France  of  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  that  Scan-^ 
dinavian  literature  is  all  but  unknown 
in  France.  No  one  who  has  frequented 
Frenchmen  of  letters  can  fail  to  agree 
with  Brandes.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
F*rench  Ibsenites,  even  more,  are  unable 
to  come  in  contact  with  Ibsen  otherwise 
than  through  translations,  and  the 
French  translations  of  Ibsen  are  untrue 
both  to  Ibsen  himself  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  French  language. 

Another  novel  of  the  month  has  been 
decidedly  more  successful  ;  it  is  Z<' 
Alaitre  de  F Heure^  by  Hugues  le  Roux. 
The  charming  young  lecturer  and  jour- 
nalist seems  to  have  opened  up  a  new 
field  to  French  writers  of  fiction.  His 
characters  are  Arabs  and  French  colo- 
nists of  Algeria.  But  in  order  to  succeed 
as  he  has  done,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  do  what  he  did,  to  settle 
in  Algeria,  to  share  the  labours,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  the  colonists,  and  not  sim- 
ply to  read  up  the  subject  and  look  at 
some  canvases  by  Fromentin. 

Far  above  all  the  novels,  however, 
Paul  Mari6ton's  Une  Histoire  d* Amour 
has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  public.  It 
has  run  now  through  more  than  thirty 
editions,  and  continues  to  find  as  many 
readers  as  at  the  beginning.  Vou  know 
that  the  characters,  the  Amants  de  Venise, 
as  M.  Marieton  calls  them,  are  George 
Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  It  is  a 
new  Elle  et  Lui\  or  rather  a  new  Lui  et 
Elle.  The  publishers  of  George  Sand's 
works,  Calmann,  Levy  and  Co.,  are 
sueing  the  author  for  the  unauthorised 
use  of  George  Sand's  letters.  They  also 
assail  him  as  not  sufficiently  respectful 
toward  the  great  novelist's  memory. 
The  accusation  strikes  one  as  rather  in- 
teresting, coming  from  the  firm  which 
has  published  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  so 
many  letters  which  any  care  for  George 
Sand's    memory    would    have    advised 
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them  to  keep  secret,  or  even  to  destroy. 
It  is  generally  expected  that  they  will 
lose  their  case.  The  district  attorney 
sides  with  their  opponent. 

Plaintiff  has  lost  in  another  case  which 
also  interests  literature.  Publisher  Fas- 
quelle  sued  a  M.  Antoine  Laporte  for 
dishonest  competition  in  trade.  The 
cause  of  the  complaint  was  the  publica- 
tion by  M.  Laporte  of  a  short  work, 
Zola  contre  Zoia^  in  which,  in  order  to 
support  his  attacks  against  the  novelist, 
he  had  gathered  from  Zola's  works  all 
the  passages  that  are  most  redolent  of 
— well,  of  what  some  people  call  Zola- 
ism.  The  court  has  just  decided  that 
l\io\x%\\ perfidious  criticism,  the  work  was 
criticism,  and  that  the  object  and  effect 
of  its  publication  had  not  been  to  de- 
prive Messrs.  Zola  and  Fasquelle  of  any 
part  of  their  legitimate  profits.  M.  La- 
porte, by  the  way,  is  the  author  of  a 
larger  work  on  Zola,  Efnile  Zola^  V Homme 
^•/  rCEuvre^  which  does  not  amount  to 
much  as  criticism,  but  which  contains 
an  excellent  bibliography  of  Zola's 
works  down  to  the  year  1893. 

As  for  Zola,  while  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  upon  his  Paris^  the  publica- 
tion of  which  is  soon  to  begin  in  Le 
Journal^  he  presents  us  with  a  work  of 
a  new  kind,  which  does  not  seem,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  to  have  won  very  great 
applause.  He  has  written  the  words 
(I  purposely  avoid  the  word  poem)  for 
Messidor,  a  new  musical  work  by  Alfred 
Bruneau,  which  has  just  been  performed 
at  our  Opera  House.  It  seems  that 
Zola  was  afraid  to  try  his  hands  at  verse 
writing,  and,  as  he  wanted  no  associate 
in  the  literary  part  of  the  work,  the 
libretto  of  Messidor  is  in  prose.  The 
subject  is  an  odd  one.  Zola  himself 
expresses  it  thus  : 

*•  What  have  I  intended  ?  To  give  the  poem 
of  labour,  the  necessity  and  beauty  of  effort, 
faith  in  life,  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth, 
hope  in  the  deserved  harvests  of  to-morrow. 
To  imagine,  on  our  land  of  France,  a  village, 
mountains  where  the  brooks  carry  gold,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  wiiich  till  now  have  lived  on  the 
gathering  of  that  gold  ;  and  then  to  imagine 
that  one  of  the  inhabitants  managed  to  secure 
all  the  gold  by  turning  the  brooks  away,  and 
thus  ruined  the  whole  village  ;  then,  in  a  catas- 
trophe, sink  all  the  gold,  give  the  water  back 
to  the  stony  and  un tilled  soil,  whence  there 
springs  up  the  August  harvest  of  wheat,  after 
the  inhabitants  from  gold  washers  have  be- 
come land  tillers." 

The  drama  this  month  has  been  verv 
**  literary."     Of  course  I  do  not  allude 


here  to  Sardou*s  Spiritisme^  which,  in 
spite  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  vivacious 
acting,  has  been  the  most  complete  and 
most  deserved  failure  of  all  Sardou's 
career.  But  we  have  had,  at  the  Th6atre 
Fran^aiSjPailleron's  tvfo proverbes^  Mieux 
vaut  douceur  ,  ,  ,  Et  violence^  and  Paul 
Hervieu's  important  comedy,  La  Lot  de 
/'/Tij?////;/^/ at  the  Vaudeville,  Maurice  Don- 
nay's  La  Doulourcusey  and  at  the  Od6on 
Richepin's  rustic  comedy  in  verse,  Le 
Chemineau.  This  last  work  is  a  real 
poem  ;  it  seems  to  be  Richepin*s  best 
work  thus  far,  and  the  success  was  very 
great.  The  book  was  published  almost 
immediately  after  the  first  performance, 
and  seems  to  take  with  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  well  as  with  the  playgoers.  The 
chemifieaUy  the  peasant,  the  tramp,  who 
cannot,  even  with  the  best  inducements, 
be  brought  to  settle  in  any  permanent 
place,  is  sure  to  occupy  for  quite  a  while 
a  place  in  French  conversation  and  lit- 
erature, and  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  the  word  itself,  hardly  ever  heard 
before,  does  not  become  one  of  the  fa- 
miliar words  of  the  language.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  pleased  with  Riche- 
pin's  success.  He  has  sobered  down  a 
great  deal  since  the  days  of  Les  Blas- 
phemes and  Nafta  Sahib,  and  has  ceased 
to  try  all  the  time  to  shock  people. 
Cured  of  that  fault,  he  is  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  an  unequalled  versifier,  at 
times,  though  seldom,  I  own,  a  true  poet. 

Donnay's  La  Douloureuse  is  the  young 
author's  second  important  dramatic 
work.  He  had  had  quite  a  success  with 
Amauts ;  La  Douloureuse  is  better  still. 
1  am  sorry,  though,  that  to  a  serious 
play  he  should  have  given  a  slang  word 
for  title.  La  Douloureuse  is  the  slang 
for  **  the  biir*  in  a  restaurant  ;  the  idea, 
simple  enough,  to  be  sure,  being  that  in 
life  there  is  a  bill  to  pay  for  all  we  have 
chosen.  The  plot  is  rather  complicated, 
but  the  surroundings  are  very  cleverly 
reproduced,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
very  pathetic  scenes.  We  shall  hear 
again  of  Maurice  Donnay. 

We  shall  also,  no  doubt,  of  Paul  Her- 
vieu,  whose  play.  La  Loi  de  V Homme ^ 
has  exactly  the  same  merits  and  the 
same  faults  as  its  predecessor,  Les  Ten- 
ailles.  Women  will  like  the  play  ;  it  will 
be  liked  also  by  the  lovers  of  heartrend- 
ing situations  ;  lovers  of  the  traditional, 
simple,  direct  French  language  will 
simply  hate  it  ;  but  no  one  will  feel  in- 
different toward  it. 
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I  ought  to  mention  also  the  publica- 
tion of  Brieux's  L" Evasion^  performed 
with  some  success  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pailleron's  two  one-act  plays  have 
been  only  moderately  successful,  though 
full  of  witty  sayings.  Together  with  a 
few  other  bits  and  ends  he  has  published 
them  with  this  queer  title,  Pihes  et 
Morceaux. 

Napoleon  again  !  M.  Fr6d6ric  Mas- 
son  has  just  published  the  first  volume 
of  an  excellent  and  well-written  work, 
NapoUon  et  sa  FamilU.  It  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent guide  through  the  enormous  Na- 
poleonic literature  of  the  last  few  years, 
which  has  been  admirably  sifted  by 
M.  Masson.  There  is  in  the  book  also 
a  good  deal  that  was  unpublished  be- 
fore. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  good  lit- 
tle book,  to  be  taken,  though,  cum  grano 
salis^  on  Hortense  Beauharnais  ;  the 
author  is  M.  C.  d'Arguzon. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  future 
members  of  the  Goncourt  Academy  be- 
came a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
When  it  was  announced  that  J.  H.  Rosny 
was  to  be  d^cor/^  people  wondered  what 
it  meant,  as  J.  H.  Rosny  is  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  two  brothers  who  always  write 
together.  The  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, M.  Rambaud,  got  hold  of  the 
facts  in  time  to  avoid  a  ludicrous  mis- 
take, and  when  the  decree  came  out  the 
new   knight  appeared  as   J.    H.    Boex. 


He  is   the   older  of  the   Rosny   broth- 
ers. 

But  will  there  be  a  Goncourt  Acad- 
emy ?  We  do  not  yet  know.  The  ex- 
ecutors have  still  to  face  a  lawsuit  from 
relatives.  Then  the  money  is  not  yet 
in.  Two  of  the  Goncourt  sales  have  al- 
ready taken  place — that  of  the  drawings 
and  paintings,  and  of  the  other  works 
of  art  and  curiosities  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Japan  still  remains  untouched. 
Everybody  agrees  that  excellent  prices 
have  been  realised,  and  yet  we  are  still 
very  far  from  the  clear  million  and  a 
half  francs  which  is  needed  to  carry  out 
fully  Goncourt's  intentions.  The  draw- 
ings and  paintings  brought  in  696,000 
francs  ;  the  second  sale  raised  the  money 
on  hand  to  about  925,000  francs.  If  the 
million  and  a  half  is  not  reached,  and 
thewill  is  sustained,  each  academician 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  a  reduced 
stipend. 

A  charming  old  woman  of  letters  is 
soon  to  have  a  banquet  organised  in  her 
honour.  It  is  C16mence  Royer,  the  first 
French  translator  of  Darwin's  works. 
Well  do  I  remember  her  fighting  with  us 
against  the  Bonapartists  and  the  Cleri- 
cals thirty  years  ago.  She  had  then  re- 
markably winning  looks  and  manners, 
and  Time,  I  understand,  has  dealt  gently 
with  her. 

Alfred  Manicre. 

Paris,  March  i,  1897. 


THE  WIND  ON  THE  GRASS. 

A  grayness  in  the  atmosphere, 

A  little  shiver  in  the  air — 

A  heart  embalmed  in  silent  care. 

A  sigh  from  out  that  heart  let  pass, 
A-d riven  o'er  the  wind-bowed  grass 
A  whispering,  **  Alas  !    Alas  !** 


Eleanor  B.  Caldivell. 


SUSPENSE. 


The  Future  wears  its  helmet  down  ; 

I  fight  and  pray  with  scanty  breath. 
No  smile  betrays,  no  tear,  nor  frown, — 

But  white  at  heart  I  feel  'tis  Death  ! 


Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson. 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


RECENT  WORKS  ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND 

ECONOMICS.* 

A  little  literary  discrimination  in  the 
composition  of  scientific  books  would 
lighten  the  burdens  of  this  knowledge- 
seeking  generation  wonderfully.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  social  sciences,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  be  if  the  writers  had 
a  knack  of  putting  things  well,  of  dodg- 
ing the  hackneyed,  of  perforating  the 
opaque  with  a  few  beams  of  light — in 
other  words,  the  tiniest  and  most  rudi- 
mentary literary  talent.  The  men  who 
have  something  to  say  on  these  subjects 
put  you  to  sleep,  and  the  men  who  keep 
you  awake  have  nothing  to  say.  In 
economic  matters  a  too  impartial  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  denied  the  gift  of 
expression  to  men  with  ideas  and  grant- 
ed it  freely  to  those  without,  so  while 
the  world  honours  the  dear,  good,  pa- 
tient, inarticulate  specialist,  it  runs  off 
and  listens  to  the  dispenser  of  well-put 
claptrap.  The  science  of  economics 
needs  a  Huxley  very  badly.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  best  economic  thought 
should  not  find  as  clever  exponents  as 
the  worst.  Less  special  training  is  re- 
quired for  understanding  the  elements 
of  political  economy  than  in  the  case  of 
biology  or  physics,  yet  we  see  a  great 
political  party  struggling  at  the  polls 
for  a  principle  as  preposterous  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jasper's  ideas  of  the  movements  of  the 
sun.  A  recent  writer  on  sociology  dis- 
covers that  in  the  propagation  of  an  idea 
there  are  just  two  things  needed  :  first, 
affirmation  ;  second,  repetition.  Say  a 
thing  well  in  the  first  place  ;  put  it  in 
the  compact,  portable  form  of  an  aphor- 
ism ;  then  hammer  away  on  it,  and  by 
a  process  which  he  likens  to  hypnotism 
the  crowd  is  with  you.  He  is  writing 
of  Frenchmen  whom  a  **  couple  of 
phrases  intoxicate,"  but  it  is  true  in  a 
measure  of  us  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.     So  if  the  specialists,  the  initi- 

♦  Outlines  of  Economic  Theory.  By  Herbert 
Joseph  Davenport.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.    $2.00. 

History  of  Economics.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod.     New  York  :  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

An  Introduction  to  Sociology.  Bv  Arthur 
Fairbanks.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


ated,  the  judicious,  profound,  and  ortho- 
dox would  now  and  then  hit  on  a  few 
little  pithy  expressions  of  the  truth  in 
their  pages,  there  might  be  more  eco- 
nomic souls  saved  in  the  land.  Of  course 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should 
make  the  whole  science  attractive  and 
intelligible.  There  must  be  some  esoteric 
corner  of  it,  or  the  subject  might  be- 
come too  familiar.  Let  them  keep  a 
sacred  domain  in  which  language  so  ap- 
pallingly obscure  is  used  that  the  laity 
will  never  venture  in.  Outside  that  let 
them  employ  the  most  vigorous  and 
popular  vehicle  of  thought  they  can 
find. 

From  this  point  of  view  a  criticism  of 
the  form  as  well  as  of  the  matter  of  some 
of  our  recent  economic  books  does  not 
seem  out  of  place.  In  Mr.  Davenport's 
Outlines  of  Economic  Theory  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct attempt  to  put  the  subject  clearly 
and  attractively,  and  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book  at  least  the  author  has  succeed- 
ed. In  this  respect  the  work  is  novel  and 
refreshing.  Moreover,  it  embodies  cur- 
rent views,  particularly  on  the  subjects 
of  value  and  quasi-rents,  which  are  treat- 
ed in  a  more  comprehensive  and  more 
satisfactory  way  than  in  most  other 
American  text-books.  This  is  not  say- 
ing very  much,  for  other  text-book 
writers  have  had  little  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  theoiy  of  subjective  value,  confin- 
ing themselves  for  the  most  part  to  an 
exposition  of  value  as  power  in  ex- 
change. In  unfolding  the  theory  of  sub- 
jective value  he  certainly  escapes  the 
metaphysical  prolixity  of  the  Austrian 
writers,  but  his  doctrine  that  value  is 
the  measure  of  sacrifice,  /.<?.,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  thing  the  possessor  has  to 
give  up  in  order  to  obtain  the  commo- 
dity he  desires,  is  not  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  cases. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  its 
departure  from  the  practise  of  drawing 
sharp  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
**  departments"  of  political  economy. 
He  evidently  agrees  with  Professor  Gid- 
dings  that  **  the  traditional  partition  of 
economic  science  into  departments  of 
production,  exchange,  distribution,  and 
so  forth,  not  only  does  not  correspond 
to  the  objective  fact  ;  it  misrepresents 
the  ob j  ecti ve  fact, '  *    Another  good  thing 
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in  the  book  is  the  interspersing  of  the 
chapters  with  series  of  notes  containing 
well-chosen  quotations  from  modern 
economic  writings.  He  also  sprinkles 
the  work  with  lists  of  what  he  calls  use- 
ful and  suggestive  questions.  These 
have  occasionally  some  value  if  the  book 
is  to  be  used  as  a  text-book.  Yet  to  the 
average  reader  it  must  seem  strange  to 
be  told  to  ask  himself  some  **  unanswer- 
able questions  about  electricity,  a  chair, 
or  a  dab  of  mud  ;"  or  to  be  asked  by 
the  author  whether  he  likes  peaches, 
why  he  likes  them  ;  how  he  happened 
to  have  two  hands  instead  of  three,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  these  facts. 
Still  many  of  these  questions  are  really 
suggestive,  and  no  doubt  the  author's 
experience  in  the  class-room  has  proven 
them  of  value.  His  analysis  of  profits, 
interest,  and  rent  is  good  ;  but  on  the 
subject  of  wages  he  follows  on  the  heels 
of  Walker  in  the  search  for  the  mvste- 
rious  '*  residual  claimant'*  on  the  prod- 
uct of  industry.  It  is  hard  to  see  why, 
on  the  theoretical  assumption  of  perfect 
competition,  the  existence  of  any  **  resid- 
ual claimant"  is  necessar}'.  If  profits 
are  governed  by  a  law  analogous  to  the 
law  governing  the  rent  of  land,  why 
should  not  wages  be  subject  to  the  same 
principles  ? 

In  the  second  part — that  relating  to 
economics  as  an  art — he  gives  good, 
concise  discussions  of  the  application 
of  economic  principles  to  practical  mat- 
ters such  as  bimetallism,  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  trades  unions,  and  so  forth. 
There  are  some  things  in  the  book  that 
will  arouse  adverse  criticism  among 
economists,  but  on  the  whole  he  has 
produced  a  good  text-book.  He  has 
managed  to  state  things  in  such  a  way 
as  to  stimulate  thought  and  arouse  dis- 
cussion ;  and  experience  shows  that  no 
subject  is  more  dependent  on  class-room 
discussion  for  its  successful  exposition 
than  the  science  of  economics.  A  good, 
lively  setting  forth  of  an  erroneous  view 
often  serves  better  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  inquiry  than  a  series  of  cor- 
rect platitudes. 

Mr.  Macleod's  J  lis  to  ry  of  Economics  is  a 
very  singular  work.  In  the  first  place, 
why  it  should  be  called  a  history  does 
not  appear  from  its  contents,  for  less 
than  one  third  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  historical  discussion,  and  even  in 
that  the  author  merely  selects  certain 
great  names  and  summarises  their  merits 


and  defects  without  much  reference  to 
the  social  conditions  of  the  times.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  dis- 
connected articles  on  economic  terms 
treated  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  style 
of  a  miniature  encyclopaedia.  This  curi- 
ous arrangement  is  the  result  of  the  au- 
thor's theory  that  economics,  being  a 
physical  science,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
body  of  perfectly  exacl  and  unchange- 
able principles.  It  is  his  aim  to  state 
these  principles  once  and  for  all  in  defi- 
nite form  ;  so  his  list  of  titles,  which, 
by  the  way,  covers  only  a  single  page, 
embraces  all  the  concepts  of  economics 
which  he  considers  fundamental.  The 
criticism  of  this  is  that  in  the  fiist  place 
he  bv  no  means  exhausts  the  fundamen- 
tal  concepts,  and  in  the  second  place  by 
no  means  succeeds  in  stating  them.  His 
theory  of  credit  especially  is  open  to  ob- 
jection, and  his  idea  of  wealth  itself  is 
too  loose  and  vague  for  practical  pur- 
poses. In  the  historical  portion  he  en- 
joys the  unique  satisfaction  of  giving  his 
own  biography  at  length  as  that  of  the 
real  founder  of  the  science  of  economics. 
All  the  authors  preceding  him  are  treat- 
ed merely  as  unsuccessful  seekers  after 
economic  truth.  He  alone  has  found  it. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  classical  school  butch- 
ered the  science.  He  revivified  the  re- 
mains. He  shows  just  how  this  came 
about.  It  seems  that  the  directors  of  a 
certain  bank  got  into  difficulty  with  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  matter  came  to 
trial.  The  case  was  put  in  Mr.  Macleod's 
hands,  and  he  obtained  a  decision  in 
favour  of  the  bank.  '*  It  was  this  case 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  modern  sci- 
ence of  economics."  His  success  came 
from  practical  experience  in  banking 
and  in  the  law,  not  from  reading  and 
study.  Having  founded  economics,  he 
now  began  to  study  the  works  of  the 
economists,  and  found  that  in  some 
points  his  views  had  been  anticipated, 
although  in  no  case  stated  so  well  as  he 
had  stated  them.  His  mind,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  seems  to  have  been 
an  epitome  of  all  the  best  economic 
thought  through  all  the  ages  without 
his  ever  having  read  economic  works. 
For  example,  he  says  Bastiat  was  **  the 
brightest  genius  that  ever  adorned  the 
science  of  economics."  Yet  the  author 
had  stated  all  the  good  things  in  Bastiat 
before  reading  a  line  of  his  woi  ks.  John 
Stuart  Mill  tt  ai.  had  ruined  the  science 
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because  they  had  failed  to  see  that  it 
was  the  science  of  exchange,  or  the 
theory  of  value.       *  I  saw,"  says  he, 

"that  the  greatest  opportunity  that  had  come 
to  any  man  since  the  (lays  of  Galileo  liad  come 
to  me.  and  I  then  determined  to  devote  myself 
to  the  construction  of  a  real  science  of  economics 
on  the  model  of  the  already  established  physi- 
cal sciences.'* 

After  his  great  fundamental  discovery, 
he  went  on  to  several  minor  ones  : 

"  My  experience  in  banking  had  brought  to 
my  knowledge  a  fact  which,  so  lar  £is  I  am 
aware,  has  never  been  statevl  in  any  book.  .  .  . 
It  was  this  :  that  when  the  rate  of  discount  in 
two  markets  differs  by  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  sending  bullion  from  one  to 
the  other,  bullion  flows  from  the  market  where 
discount  is  lower  to  where  it  is  higher.  The 
truth  of  this  principle  is  now  universally  recog- 
nised. .  .  .  One  aav,  at  the  Political  Economy 
Club,  Sir  John  Lubbock  observed  to  me  that 
this  was  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age." 

The  author  also  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  give  the  term  Gresham's 
Law  its  vogue.  As  another  proof  of  his 
greatness,  he  says  : 

•*  I  read  through  the  whole  of  Bastiat's  works 
and  wrote  the  article  for  my  Dictiotiary  in  eight 
days,  and  I  was  much  gratified  to  be  told  by 
M.  Paillotet,  his  lifelong  friend  and  admirer 
and  literary  executor,  that  he  had  derived  from 
my  article  a  much  clearer  idea  of  Bastiat's  doc- 
trines tlian  from  the  constant  study  of  them  by 
himself." 

Probably  no  man  ever  had  so  tena- 
cious a  memory  for  every  compliment 
that  was  paid  to  him  through  life  as 
the  present  author.  Another  instance 
is  : 

*'  M.  Jules  Duval  acknowledged  that  my  Die- 
tit»nary  was  superior  to  the  French  dictionary, 
which  was  the  work  of  thirty  eight  French 
economists,  and  said  that  I  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised as  cmeof  the  fathers  of  economics  because 
I  had  introduced  negative  quantities  into  eco- 
nomics, perfectly  analogous  to  negative  quan- 
tities in  mathematics  and  physical  science." 

These  quotations  are  enough  to  show 
the  author's  spirit  and  style,  but  his 
megalomania  should  not  blind  one  to  his 
real  meiits.  His  critical  estimates  of 
other  writers,  while  they  are  not  always 
fair,  are  very  suggestive  and  interesting. 
He  sums  up  very  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  main  points  in  a  theory  or  a 
**  school.**  He  himself  belongs  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  third  school"  of  econo- 
mists— that  of  Bastiat.  He  follows  the 
modern  historical  method  of  inquiry, 
laying  great  stress  on  the  observation  of 
the  actual  phenomena  of  exchange  and 


a  thorough  grounding  in  mercantile 
law  ;  but  his  constructive  work  is  defec- 
tive. Aiming  at  scientific  precision  and 
finality  in  stating  economic  principles, 
he  has  merely  cast  his  own  opinions  in 
the  form  of  axioms,  confounding  his 
own  cocksureness  with  the  objective 
certaintv  of  the  *'  laws'*  he  sets  forth. 

The  new  sociology  promises  much. 
When  we  read  what  the  sociologists  say 
it  is  the  special  purpose  of  their  science 
to  do  we  are  in  a  glow  of  expectancy. 
But  we  find,  as  a  rule,  that  after  draw- 
ing a  pleasant  picture  of  the  possibilities 
of  tlie  subject  they  go  no  further.  They 
seem  to  be  jointly  preparing  an  attrac- 
tive prospectus  for  a  book  which  it  will 
require  a  genius  to  write,  and  they  are 
waiting  for  the  genius.  For  years  many 
of  them  stuck  so  closelv  to  their  view  of 
society  as  an  organism,  like  a  plant  or 
an  animal,  that  their  work  became  a 
mere  labyrinth  of  biological  metaphors. 
Society  consisted  of  *'  simple  connective 
tissue,"  that  is,  unity  of  speech,  and  so 
forth;  anil  of  **  differentiated  tissue," 
that  is,  social  institutions.  And  so  it  went 
until  the  whole  science  became  one  vast 
biological  allegory  which  the  author 
merely  had  to  expound.  Mr.  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  in  his  Introductioti  to  Sociology y 
is  one  of  the  recent  writers  who  shakes 
olT  the  restraints  of  the  strictly  biological 
school.  Hiswoik  is  valuable  rather  for 
its  suggestiveness  than  for  actual  re- 
sults. He  makes  it  clear  that  we  need 
a  practical  working  theory  of  society  as 
a  whole.  "  We  have  had  enough,"  he 
says,  "  of  the  social  philosophy  which 
consists  in  a  system  of  sliort-sighted 
wishes."  There  is  a  vagueness  and  in- 
conclusiveness  in  the  work  which  reflects 
the  condition  of  the  science  rather  than 
any  incom^ietence  on  the  author's  part. 
He  offers  no  new  theory,  and  bases  his 
work  on  no  brilliant  but  fallacious  hv- 
pothesis  like  that  of  Kidd  in  his  Social 
Evolution,  His  analysis  and  description 
of  the  "  social  mind"  are  inferior  to  Mr. 
Giddings's,  and  he  does  not  anticipate 
the  objections  to  this  j>hrase  which  natur- 
ally arise  in  the  mind  of  persons  unfamil- 
iar with  the  work  of  recent  sociologists. 
As  he  expounds  it,  it  seems  like  an  im- 
posing but  useless  expression  for  a  very 
familiar  and  commonplace  concept. 
Man  is  different  as  a  member  of  the  so- 
cial gioup  from  what  he  would  be  if  he 
were  solitary.  Society  is  not  composed 
of  hermits.     Society  wills,  thinks,  and  is 
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conscious  of  itself  ;  therefore  tiiere  is  a 
**socialmind/*  Mr.  Giddings,  in  his  chap- 
ter on  this  subject,  makes  us  really  see 
that  there  is  an  animating  intelligence 
in  society  as  a  unit ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fairbanks  the  expression  seems  mere- 
ly a  form  of  rhetorical  personification. 
A  man  living  with  one  other  has  differ- 
ent ideas  from  what  he  would  have  if  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  human  being. 
Should  we  call  the  result  of  the  inter- 
course of  these  two  men  **  social  mind*'  ? 
To  say  that  the  social  mind  acts  through 
these  two  men  merely  means  that  they 
think  alike  on  some  points.  Social 
mind,  then,  is  nothing  but  points  of 
agreement  in  the  minds  of  people  in  so- 
ciety. These  objections  are  comaion- 
place,  and  a  more  skilful  handling  of 
the  subject  might  have  forestalled  them. 
It  is  in  just  such  points  as  these  that  the 
opponents  of  the  new  sociology  find  fault 
with  its  expounders.  For  that  reason  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  an  introduction 
to  sociology  does  not  present  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  in  a  more  convinc- 
ing way. 

Society  must  be  studied  as  a  whole  if 
ill-judged,  one-sided  attempts  at  reform 
are  to  be  prevented.  This  is  evident, 
and  the  ignorant  attacks  on  the  attempts 
of  recent  writers  to  find  some  consistent 
theory  reveal  a  singular  hostility  to  sci- 
entific progress.  The  pioneers  in  the 
new  science  have  already  done  much, 
and  they  have  done  it  in  the  face  of  a 
continual  clamour  that  they  are  fools  for 
attempting  it.  It  is  rather  hard  to  fol- 
low them  in  their  explorations,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  do  not  ac- 
complish all  that  they  attempt. 

'*  The  small  man  with  the  little  thing  to  do  sees 
it  and  does  it ; 
The  large  man  with  a  great  aim  to  pursue  dies 
ere  he  knows  it." 

Frank  Moore  Colby, 


WIVES  IN  EXILE.* 

A  droll,  lazy  story  this— light  and 
perishable  as  the  wood-pulp  upon  which 
it  is  printed.  Its  theme,  the  tyranny  of 
love  and  how  a  man  and  woman  can 
breathe  happily  apart  for  a  season.  The 
wives  hail  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  husbands  from  "  Chicago 
and  Brooklyn.'*     Piqued  by  the  discov- 

*  Wives  in  Exile.  A  Comedy  in  Romance. 
By  William  Sharp.  Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolff e  & 
Co.     $1.25. 


ery  that  the  men  are  planning  a  quiet 
little  lark  in  London,  they  charter  a 
yacht  and  go  to  sea  for  *'  an  indefinite 
period,**  that  they  may  make  themselves 
as  alluring  and  unattainable  as  possible. 
A  marked  copy  of  Montaigne  their  part- 
ing gift,  they  telegraph  :  **  Ports  of 
call,  if  any,  uncertain.**  What  the  hus- 
bands did  in  London  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Be  it  ours  to  follow  the  wom- 
en. With  as  little  thought  as  may  be  of 
to  morrow*s  choppy  sea  and  **  snarling** 
sou' westers,  they  stock  their  boat  with 
wines  and  cigarettes,  an  Irish  cook,  a 
Scotch  steward,  and  a  crew,  all  seafar- 
ing women  like  themselves,  and  jointly 
assuming  the  role  of  captain,  expatiate 
thus  on  their  emancipation  :  **  What's 
the  good  of  having  a  yacht  to  ourselves, 
and  being  wives  in  exile,  if  w^e  can't 
have  the  privilege  of  doing  and  saying 
what  our  husbands  would  shiver  at?'* 
They  taboo  the  word  **  dailing*'  as 
being  synonymous  with  **  little  goose," 
and  pretty  soon  even  the  stewardess  re- 
sents being  called  **  My  good  woman." 
That  may  be  **  the  way  o*  the  warl*,** 
but  the  locus  of  this  story,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mention  of  Lamlash  Sound  and 
the  Isle  of  Canna,  is  not  '*  o*  the  warl*." 
Yet,  if  you  can  picture  such  an  expedi- 
tion with  no  men  but  the  women,  the 
tale  is  not  so  extraordinarily  unnatural. 
They  succumb  to  mal  de  mer  of  course. 
When  the  cat  falls  overboard  they  go 
into  hysterics.  When  they  swim  into 
the  all  but  fatal  surge  of  a  sea  current 
they  scream. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  incident — it 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  climax — of 
main  importance,  toward  which  we  have 
been  vaguely  drifting  over  fully  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  foamiest  of  prattle. 
The  two  Nereids  are  disporting  them- 
selves joyously  in  the  waves  when  they 
notice  that  they  are  helpless  to  reach 
their  becalmed  yacht.  At  this  juncture 
they  talk  nonchalantly  in  the  strain  of 
George  Meredith's  Aminta  and  Matey, 
and  are  just  wondering  if  they  ought  not 
to  pray,  when  two  men  bear  down  upon 
them  and  tow  them  home.  New  Wom- 
en both,  they  have  the  false  modesty  to 
stay  in  the  water,  although  their  res- 
cuers are  quite  noble  enough  **  not  to 
look"  when  they  clamber  on  deck. 
Afterward,  of  course,  they  ask  the  New 
Men  how  they  would  like  it  if  ///^/>  wives 
went  off  in  this  droll  fashion.  They 
said  they  would  be  "charmed."     The 
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chaplains  **  wonder."  This,  of  course, 
is  vastly  important  as  showing  that  a 
certain  little  spark  of  celestial  fire  is  still 
sleepily  alive  in  their  breasts,  and  as 
anticipating  the  self-reproach  they  will 
feel  in  one  Sir  Jasper's  allusion  to  the 
anxiety  of  his  absentee  wife.  Yachting 
^  deux  would  become  tiresome  but  for 
the  discovery  that  they  are  pursued. 
Now  **  it's  thim**  and  now  it's  not 
**  thim,'*  and  every  time  the  two  run- 
aways put  in,  they  coyly  telegraph  to 
the  London  hotel  address  of  their  hus- 
bands. Once  they  are  all  but  entrapped, 
but,  thanks  to  the  wily  Mrs.  Moriarty 
and  favouring  fogs,  are  enabled  to  scud 
seaward  again.  They  are  finally  wrecked 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  the  two  alight  on  the  beach  as  from 
a  cab,  and  welcome  with  outstretched 
arms  their  husbands,  who,  they  know 
and  we  know,  will  come  sprawling  after. 
*'  If  the  gratitude  of  the  women  could 
be  enhanced,"  we  are  told,  "it  is  be- 
cause each  has  saved  him  whom  she 
loves  better  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world."  Whereupon  one  of  the  hus- 
bands exclaims  (for  which  he  deserves 
to  die  por  componte)  :  **  I'd  lose  a  dozen 
yachts  if  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
this  long  chase  of  you,  and  to  get  you 
at  last — by  being  saved  by  you  !" 

There  is  possibly  enough  good  mate- 
rial here  for  one  short  story.  To  make 
a  romance  of  it  the  author  has  resorted 
to  every  artifice  at  his  command,  and 
the  result  (unless  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
merr>'  satire)  is  superficial,  strained, 
verbose,  far-fetched — in  a  word,  full  of 
things  one  would  rather  have  left  un- 
said. Leonora  conspires  with  these 
words  :  "  I  yield— I  yield — I  collaborate 
— I  agree — I  coincide  !"  Honor  sub- 
sides before  a  heavy  sea  "  without 
thought  of  captainly  dignity,  Leonora, 
the  crew,  the  yacht's  fate,  her  own  life 
or  death,  Wilfred's  happiness,  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  last  trump,  and  the 
saving  of  her  immoilal  soul."  No  ac- 
tress alive  could  impart  reality  to  such 
bosh — beg  pardon,  effervescence.  Mr. 
Sharp's  cynicism  is  as  forced  as  his  ex- 
uberance. **To  the  innocent  and  the 
narrow-minded,"  he  says,  "is  given  to 
eat  of  the  pottage  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  things  that  are." 

Many  excellent  bits  of  description  are 
barnacled  with  similes,  in  which  the 
likeness  is  remote  or  impossible.  Even 
good  Mrs.  Moriarty  has  to  say  :  "  She'll 


look  as  sour's  a  blind  cat  whin  it  licks 
the  blackin,'  thinkin'  it  to  be  crame  !" 
One  of  the  minor  penalties  of  this  attack 
of  "  the  likes"  is  revealed  in  an  allusion 
to  the"  red-breasted  Bridget,"  who  had 
previously  been  described  as  "  like  a 
gigantic  robin  redbreast,"  so  swollen 
was  she  w^ith  pride  and  tight-lacing. 
Mr.  Sharp's  language  is  vivid  to  a  fault. 
A  "  commercial"  who  tried  to  flirt  with 
the  exiles  "  spilt  noise"  in  lieu  of  laugh- 
ter. The  expression  is  a  little  crusty 
and  raucous,  but  it  is  not  vapid.  What, 
however,  shall  be  said  of  the  following  ; 

"Then,  oh,  happy  Nora!  she  was  kissed. 
The  vision  kissed  her  !  Strange,  pleasure  but 
not  rapture  met  that  embrace.  Men  and  wom- 
en fundamentally  the  same  !    Swirling  dust !" 

After  this,  what  boots  it  to  mention  a 
split  infinitive,  a  "  shall"  used  for  a 
"  will,"  the  term  "  bad  grammar"  (ex- 
emplified, by  the  way,  in  "  have  come 
here  last  night,"  p.  243),  **  gratification 
and  pleasure,"  "tiny  girlet,"  the  man 
who  had  "  an  Ibsenitish  volume  of  out- 
brushed  hair,"  and  the  young  woman 
whose  "  voice  was  made  up  of  notes  pay- 
able in  gold"  ?  But  a  romancer,  no 
more  than  a  realist,  can  be  held  person- 
ally responsible  for  everything  his  char- 
acters say,  and  these  puns  are  quite  as 
good  as  some  of  Dr.  Holmes's.  There 
is  a  Norse  freedom  about  this  story,  an 
outdoor  sincerity  and  friskiness  that  in 
a  measure  relieves  its  vacuity  and  pro- 
lixity. The  rain,  the  flowers,  the  flies, 
the  sea,  the  conventional  humours  of 
women  who  are  children  morally,  are 
given  with  refreshing  zest.  These  de- 
scriptive touches,  however,  are  the 
merest  incidents.  A  peculiar  gift  is  re- 
quired to  volatilise  and  bring  up  to  date 
a  tale  of  swashing  buccaneers.  The 
plot  is  that  of  Stevenson,  but  the  handi- 
work is  not  that  of  Stockton.  What  the 
latter  might  have  made  of  this  trifle 
is  easily  imagined. 

George  Merriam  Hyde, 


HISTORICAL  BRIEFS.* 

There  is  no  invitation  which  an  intel- 
ligent person  feels  to  be  more  of  a  com- 
pliment than  one  to  visit  the  workshop 
of  a  skilled  artificer  and  view  his  proc- 
esses.    It    is  such    a    compliment   Pro- 

*  Historical  Briefs.  By  James  Schouler. 
With  a  biography.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&•  Co.     $2.00. 
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fessor  James  Schouler  pays  his  read- 
ers in  his  Historical  Briefs,  The  inter- 
est of  the  volume  centres  in  the  series 
of  essays  which  discuss  his  theories  of 
writing  history.  These  discussions  are 
practical  and  unpretentious,  obviously 
intended  to  be  suggestive  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Historical  Society, 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.  One  may 
properly  suppose  them  to  be  a  popular 
exposition  of  what  Professor  Schouler 
has  learned  about  writing  history  by 
doing  it. 

Almost  the  whole  subject  of  historical 
production,  from  the  inception  to  the 
finish,  is  treated  in  the  half  dozen  essays 
here  printed.  Tliere  is  no  direct  coun- 
sel on  choosing  a  subject — a  theme  on 
which  Professor  Schouler  would  be 
gladly  heard  by  young  students  of  his- 
tory— though  indirectly  in  discussing 
the  spirit  of  research  he  shows  his  own 
preference  for  the  survey  of  compli- 
cated periods  in  which  a  variety  of  in- 
tricate influences  contribute  to  the  re- 
sult ;  but  the  subject  chosen,  his  advice 
is  positive — confine  your  work  to  what 
you  have  undertaken,  do  not  attempt  to 
discuss  all  history  in  handling  the  span 
of  a  man's  life,  circumscribe,  differen- 
tiate, focalise.  When  it  comes  to  the 
subject  of  gathering  material  for  a 
special  subject,  his  practical  suggestion 
is  to  limit  the  range  of  investigation  to 
the  plan  laid  out.  Nobody  knows  bet- 
ter than  Professor  Schouler,  probably, 
from  long  association  with  young  and 
ambitious  historical  students,  how  many 
valuable  monographs  have  been  project- 
ed and  never  printed,  how  many  useful 
investigations  have  been  begun  and 
never  finished  because  the  student  could 
not  bridle  his  curiosity  sufficiently  to 
limit  his  researches  to  the  line  he  had 
chosen. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  em- 
phasising this  necessity  of  limiting  one's 
range  that  Professor  Schouler  does  not 
provide  for  a  background  to  the  portrait 
one  undertakes.  In  fact,  he  devotes  an 
entire  paper  to  the  subject  of  *'  Histori- 
cal Groupiuju;,"  by  which,  he  explains, 
he  means  '*  Historical  Background." 
The  gist  of  this  discussion  can  never  be 
too  carefully  heeded — the  necessity  of 
fidelity  to  truth  in  the  accessories  of  a 
particular  study.  Every  man  around 
whom  centres  a  great  movement  has 
his  train  of  sycophants,  those  who  come 
in  when  they  see  his   success  is  sure, 


and  who  thereafter  stand  among  the  men 
who  made  him.  They  take  good  care 
in  his  lifetime  to  figure  in  every  scene 
where  he  is  conspicuous,  and  at  his 
death  they  write  reminiscences  explain- 
ing how  their  advice  and  support  con- 
tributed to  his  greatness.  Separate, 
says  Professor  Schouler,  the  testimony 
of  the  men  who  flock  to  a  hero  after 
success  comes  from  that  of  those  men 
who  stood  with  him  in  the  earlier  day 
of  personal  sacrifice.  Beware  **  of  the 
age  most  dangerous,  because  most  likely 
to  prevent  the  truth,  the  plausible  age 
which  next  succeeds  an  event." 

The  principle  which  Mr.  Schouler  re- 
iterates oftenest  in  his  Briefs^  in  one  or 
another  form,  is  that  the  work  should 
be  the  writer's  very  own,  partaking  of 
his  individuality.  This  is  the  theme  of 
the  essay  on  *'  Historical  Industries," 
in  which  in  a  thoroughly  kindly  way  he 
protests  against  writing  history  on  the 
co-operative  plan,  against  considering 
a  mass  of  facts  and  documents  brought 
together  by  various  persons  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  as  an  individual 
work.  No  doubt  manv  successful  stu- 
dents  will  protest  that  Professor  Schouler 
carries  this  theory  of  individualism  too 
far  when  he  declares  in  favour  of  mak- 
ing all  one's  researches  himself  ;  why 
not  relegate  the  searching  of  newspaper 
files,  the  collecting  of  statistics,  the 
fingering  of  pamphlets  to  a  skilled  as- 
sistant }  His  answer  is  a  personal  expe- 
rience :  "  Once  when  engaging  my  aman- 
uensis (a  very  intelligent  man),  where 
historical  controversy  had  arisen  upon  a 
minor  point,  to  examine  and  collate  the 
accounts  of  various  old  newspapers,  I 
found,  upon  reviewing  his  work,  that 
he  had  overlooked  a  single  circumstance 
among  these  numerous  descriptions, 
which  was  almost  decisive  of  the  issue." 
This  will  appeal  to  every  one  who  has 
done  special  historical  work.  No  sec- 
ond person  can  be  made,  to  see  one's 
point  just  in  the  way  one  sees  it  him- 
self. The  fact  which  completes  a  de- 
fective chain  of  evidence  is  sometimes 
indirect,  almost  intangible.  It  requires 
a  mind  permeated  with  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  details  of  the  subject  to  dis- 
tinguish the  import,  the  essentialness  of 
certain  facts.  This  is  true  when  special 
points  are  to  be  verified.  It  is  no  less 
true  in  general  investigation,  lie  who 
would  write  vital  history  must  search 
the  sources — the  primary  sources,   not 
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the  secondary— for  himself.  He  will 
see  there  certain  things  which  nobody 
else  ever  saw  or  perhaps  ever  would 
see,  and  those  things  are  what  will  make 
his  work  original. 

Insistence  on  this  principle  has 
brought  considerable  criticism  on  Mr. 
Schoiiler  from  the  friends  of  the  histori- 
cal monograph.  These  critics  really 
miss  the  whole  point  of  his  paper.  The 
writer  of  a  monograph  does  exactly 
what  Mr.  Schouler  recommends,  takes 
a  thesis  which  by  original  investigation 
he  develops  himself.  He  stakes  his  his- 
torical reputation  on  the  veracity  of  its 
statements  and  the  justice  of  its  deduc- 
tions. Certainlv  this  is  widelv  dififerent 
from  organising  a  staff  of  clerks  and 
writers  who  gather  facts  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  write  them  up,  turning  them 
over  to  an  editor-in-chief,  who  welds 
them  into  form,  and  under  the  title  of 
historian  prints  a  book  which  he  calls 
original — the  kind  of  work  which  Pro- 
fessor Schouler  good-humouredly  calls 
an  "historical  industry." 

Professor  Schouler's  theory  of  histori- 
cal style  is  formed  on  the  same  princi- 
ple— let  it  be  your  own — **  an  author's 
style  should  be  the  image  of  himself, 
and  if  it  exposes  him  instead  as  the 
copyist  of  other  minds,  it  must  fail  of 
impressiveness."  To  attain  this  gen- 
uineness the  writer  must  cease  to  think 
of  models  or  of  critics  as  he  writes,  he 
must  lose  self-consciousness,  immersing 
himself  in  his  subject.  When  certain 
that  he  has  found  something  new,  then 
let  him  seek  to  present  it  as  vividly, 
forcefully,  and  clearly  as  he  can.  If 
intent  on  presenting  persuasively  a  case 
of  whose  merits  he  is  convinced,  his 
style  will  of  necessity  be  individual. 
Such  is  the  method  which  Mr.  Schouler 
follows.  His  great  work,  A  History  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution^  is 
a  splendid  proof  of  the  merit  of  the 
method.  He  has  done  his  own  collect- 
ing of  facts,  has  drawn  his  own  infer- 
ences, has  presented  his  materials  in  his 
own  wav.  If  at  times  work  done  in  this 
independent  manner  shocks  the  fastidi- 
ous by  an  awkwardness  in  style  or  fails 
to  satisfy  them  by  inadequacies  of  ex- 
pression, it  never  cloys  by  over-nicety, 
it  never  is  commonplace,  it  never  lacks 
vigour  and  nerve. 

To  those  who  read  Historical  Briefs 
from  the  standj>oint  of  this  review,  tlie 
other  essays  in  the  book  will  serve  as 


models  in  which  to  study  Mr.  Schouler's 
application  of  his  principles,  while  the 
biographical  sketch,  which  fills  nearly 
half  the  volume,  will  enable  them  to 
complete  their  notion  of  Mr.  Schouler's 
theories  of  history-writing,  with  the 
story  of  how  he  came  to  write  his  great 
work  on  the  United  States. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell, 


IBSEN'S  LATEST  PLAY.* 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  for  the  glory 
of  wealth  and  the  love  of  power — for  the 
kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
of  men — has  risked  all  and  lost  all.  He 
has  engaged  in  speculations  where  mill- 
ions were  at  stake,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  success  as  the  chief  director  of  a  bank 
has  used  the  bank's  securities  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  The  inevitable  crash 
comes  and  leaves  him,  as  he  afterward 
characterises  himself,  '*  a  Napoleon  who 
has  been  maimed  in  his  first  battle." 
At  the  height  of  his  power  and  apparent 
success,  when  he  is  the  great  **  John 
Gabiiel"  to  whom  the  people  obse- 
quiously bow,  he  wins  the  love  of  Klla 
Rentheim,  who  sincerely  gives  him  her 
heart.  Ella  is  also  loved  by  one  Hinkel, 
to  whom  she  is  bargained  by  Borkman 
for  the  coveted  control  of  the  bank. 
Afterward  Borkman  marries  Gunhild, 
the  twin  sister  of  Ella,  but  her  antithe- 
sis— hard,  cold,  and  haughty.  Ella, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  treachery,  still 
loves  Borkman,  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Hinkel,  who  in  pique  pub- 
lishes Borkman's  confidential  letters  and 
brings  about  his  ruin.  Borkman,  then, 
is  sentenced  to  prison  for  fi\t.  years, 
and  after  his  release  goes  to  live  in  se- 
clusion in  the  countrv  in  the  Rentheim 
manor-house,  which  still  belongs  to 
Ella,  whose  securities  had  not  been 
touched  in  the  defalcation.  Here  for 
eight  years  he  has  lived  in  seclusion,  not 
once  even  going  out,  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  house  dirt?ctlv  over  the  head  of  his 
wife,  with  whom,  in  all  this  time,  he  has 
never  spoken.  For  all  these  years  she 
has  heard,  however,  his  ceaseless  tramp, 
day  out  and  day  in,  **  like  a  sick  wolf 
pacing  his  cage,"  until  it  has  become 
almost  maddening.  Ella  has  never  mar- 
ried.    After  the   downfall  of   Borkman 

*  John  (jabricl  Borkman.  liy  Ilenrik  Ibsen. 
Translated  by  William  Archer.  New  York ; 
Stone  bi  Kimball. 
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she  went  to  live  in  a  distant  town,  tak- 
ing with  her  Borkman*s  only  son, 
Erhart,  whom  she  loves  like  a  mother. 
Of  late  years  Erhart  has  lived  with  his 
own  mother  at  Rentheim  ;  but  Ella  and 
Gunhild  have  never  met. 

This  is  the  previous  history  of  the 
Borkmans  at  the  opening  of  the  drama 
which  plays  at  Rentheim  one  winter 
night.  Its  whole  time  of  action  is  ab- 
solutely coincident  with  the  events  it 
describes,  and  the  time  of  the  produc- 
tion of  its  four  acts  on  the  stage  will 
consequently  be  but  little  in  excess  of 
the  time  of  its  supposed  happening  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  play  begins  with  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Ella  at  Rentheim  and  her 
meeting  with  her  sister.  She  has  pre- 
viously been  to  consult  a  specialist  in 
the  city,  who  has  told  her  of  an  incu- 
rable disease.  Her  errand  at  Rentheim 
is  to  induce  Borkman  and  his  wife  to  as- 
sent to  her  formal  adoption  of  Erhart  as 
her  son  and  heir,  upon  the  condition 
that  he  shall  bear  her  name.  Gunhild, 
in  her  tuin,  even  before  Ella's  plans  are 
propounded,  tells  her  how  Erhart  is  to 
redeem  bv  his  life  and  actions  the  fam- 
ilv  fortunes  and  fame,  and  of  how  sure 
she  is  of  his  devotion  to  his  great  **  mis- 
sion," and  finally  declares  that  he  shall 
choose  between  them.  They  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Wilton, 
a  pretty  woman  with  a  past,  who  at 
present  has  Erhart  tightly  wound  in  her 
toils,  closely  followed  by  Erhart  him- 
self. The  choice  is  put  to  Erhart.  Up- 
stairs in  his  father's  room  sounds  from 
the  piano  the  Danse  Macabre  (the  Dance 
of  Death).  Mrs.  Wilton  summons  him 
to  the  house  of  the  Elinkels — where  there 
are  bright  lights  and  young,  happy 
faces,  and  music  that  is  not  the  Dance 
of  Death — and  Erhart,  thrusting  aside 
his  mother's  **  mission,"  leaves  her 
writhing  on  the  floor.  Thus  the  first 
act. 

Upstairs,  Frida  Foldal,  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, the  daughter  of  John  Gabriel  Bork- 
man's  only  friend,  has  been  playing  the 
Danse  Macabre.  Her  exit  is  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  her  father,  Vilhelm  Fol- 
dal, a  subordinate  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  who  has  written  a  rejected  trag- 
edy, and  who,  although  in  another  direc- 
tion, has  made  a  failure  of  life.  Their 
friendship  ends  this  time  in  rupture,  for 
Borkman  tells  him  bluntly  that  he  is  no 
poet,  and  all  but  turns  him  out.     Ella 


enters  from  below,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  their  past  relationship  is  gone  over 
with  bitterness.  Every  deception  that 
has  been  used  is  torn  aside.  Borkman 
defends  his  acts  on  the  plea  of  inexorable 
necessity,  and  Ella  accuses  him  of  the  one 
unpardonable  sin — the  "  murder  of  the 
love-life  in  a  human  soul" — the  murder 
of  his  own  soul  and  of  hers  !  Ella  de- 
mands Erhart  of  him  in  part  reparation, 
and  he  consents  ;  but  Gunhild  enteis, 
and  declares  that  it  shall  never  be. 

The  third  act  brings  Borkman  and 
Ella  down  into  the  apartment  of  Gun- 
hild, who  has  sent  for  Erhart  to  come  to 
her.  Borkman  attempts  to  justify  to 
his  wife  his  past  conduct.  In  his  own 
mind  he  is  a  philanthropist  who  would 
have  benefited  mankind.  He  confesses 
to  the  love  of  power,  but  it  was  a  **  pow- 
er to  create  human  happiness  in  wide, 
wide  circles"  around  him.  Erhart  re- 
turns, and  Ella  uses  all  her  persuasion 
to  win  him  to  her  side  ;  but  he  tells  her 
that,  although  he  is  grateful  to  her,  he 
cannot  sacrifice  himself  now.  His  moth- 
er thinks  that  she  has  won  him,  but  her, 
too,  he  tells  that  he  "  cannot  sacrifice 
his  life  to  making  atonement  for  an- 
other, whoever  that  other  may  be."  He 
even  refuses  to  help  his  father  in  a  new 
life  of  work  and  redemption,  which 
Ella,  also,  willing  to  sacrifice  her  wishes, 
implores  him  to  do.  "  I  am  young,"  he 
avers.  "  I  want  to  live,  as  well  as  other 
people  !  I  want  to  live  my  own  life  !" 
To  his  mother's  question  for  what  he 
will  live,  he  cries  for  happiness  that  he 
has  already  found,  and  throws  open  the 
door  to  Mrs.  Wilton,  who  is  waiting  out- 
side. Gunhild  bitterly  denounces  Mrs. 
Wilton  for  the  seduction  of  her  son  ;  but 
the  latter  calmly  replies  that  her  happi- 
ness also  is  involved,  and  tells  them  that 
she  is  going  abroad  with  little  Frida 
Foldal,  who  is  even  now  sitting  outside 
in  the  sleigh  waiting  for  them,  and  that 
Erhart  is  going  with  them.  Borkman, 
as  though  awakening  to  a  sudden  reso- 
lution, takes  his  hat  and  cloak  ;  and  to 
Ella,  who,  fearful  of  his  purpose,  tries 
to  stop  him,  and  begs  him  to  tell  her 
where  he  will  go,  he  replies,  "  Out  into 
the  storm  alone  !"  Gunhild  shrieks  to 
Erhart  not  to  leave  her,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  rushes  toward  the  door, 
but  is  held  back  by  Ella. 

Borkman  has  gone  out  into  the  night, 
and  Gunhild  and  Ella  have  followed  him 
to  the   steps   of   the   house,  where   he 
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wearily  leans  against  the  wall.  The 
snowstorm  is  over,  but  drifting  clouds 
obscure  the  moon,  whose  light  is  dimly 
reflected  by  the  snow  ;  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  below  comes  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Mrs.  Wilton's  sleigh.  Vilhelm 
Foldal  appears,  limping  and  covered 
with  snow,  having  been  run  over  by  the 
very  sleigh  that  is  carrying  away  his 
daughter,  over  whose  good  fortune  (!) 
he  is  fatuously  happy.  Borkman,  think- 
ing of  the  prison-house  upstairs  that  he 
has  not  left  for  years,  declares  that  he 
will  never  set  foot  under  a  roof  again. 
He  goes  hastily  down  the  steps  and  out 
into  the  open,  followed  by  Ella,  who  in 
vain  tries  to  hold  him  back.  Wading 
through  the  snow,  they  climb  up  the 
mountain  until  they  emerge  upon  an 
open  terrace  in  the  woods,  from  which 
can  be  seen  far  in  the  distance  the  fiords 
with  the  mountains  towering  beyond. 
He  stretches  out  his  hands  to  what  he 
calls  his  kingdom — his  infinite  and  inex- 
haustible kingdom,  that  he  was  **  on  the 
point  of  conquering  when  he  died  !" 
Only  an  icy  breath,  however,  blows 
back  to  him  from  that  kingdom,  and  an 
icy  hand  clutches  his  heart,  and  he  sinks 
dead  upon  the  bench  in  the  snow.  Gun- 
hild  and  a  maid,  who  are  searching  for 
them,  find  them  thus  together.  The  wife 
asks  falteringly  if  he  had  done  it  him- 
self ;  but  Ella  explains  that  it  is  the 
cold  that  has  killed  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. — **  The  cold,  you  say  ?  The 
cold— that  had  killed  him  long  ago." 

Ella. — **Yes — and  changed  us  two  to  shad- 
ows," 

Airs.  Borkman.--  '*  You  are  right  tliere." 

Ella. — "  A  dead  man  and  two  shadows — that 
is  what  the  cold  has  made  of  us." 

Mrs.  Borkman.  -"  Yes,  the  coldness  of  heart. 
— And  now  I  think  we  two  may  hold  out  our 
hands  to  each  other,  Ella." 

Ella. — "  I  think  we  may,  now." 

Mrs.  Borkman.— '*^^  twin  sisters— over 
him  we  have  both  loved." 

Ella. — •*  We  two  shadows— over  the  dead 
man. 


t» 


So  the  drama  ends,  and  leaves  us  as 
cold  at  heart  almost  as  Borkman  lying 
dead  in  the  snow,  as  its  writer  has  in- 
tended. Is  it  symbolical  that  out  be- 
yond this  clearing  in  the  forest  under 
the  dead  fir  tree,  with  the  dead  man  and 
the  two  ruined  lives,  there  are  the  vast 
mountains  and  the  fiords  in  the  distance, 
with  the  light  shining  upon  them,  and 
are  we  to  read  that  they  alone  are  stead- 
fast and  eternal,  while  we  are  but  the 


futile  gropers  after  the  intangible  shad- 
ows of  life  ?  Many  no  doubt  will  see  in 
it  the  tragedy  of  the  writer  himself,  for 
only  a  man  could  have  written  such  a 
drama  who  has  chased  the  shadows  of 
honors,  and  glory,  and  the  power  of 
man,  and  has  found  them  naught,  and 
they  will  point  him  out  not  as — as  he 
has  been  called — *' the  poet  of  doubt," 
but  as  the  poet  of  despair,  for  it  is  the 
outcry  of  a  man  for  whom  there  are  no 
illusions. 

However  this  may  be,  the  drama  car- 
ries its  own  lesson,  even  to  those  who  are 
ever  crying  ''Wherefore?"  to  Ibsen's 
plays.  Although,  here  as  elsewhere, 
Ibsen,  it  may  be,  is  only  the  keen  diag- 
nostician who  unshrinkingly  analyses  a 
social  disease  in  all  its  grimness,  there 
is  nevertheless  more  than  in  many  of  the 
plays,  the  unmistakable  suggestion  of 
remedy.  Again  the  central  problem,  as 
in  all  the  social  dramas,  is  "  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  his  social  and  per- 
sonal surroundings."  And,  as  has  been 
the  case  before,  his  sermon  again  is  the 
reality  alone  of  truth  ;  that  unless  the 
social  relations  be  true,  they  cannot 
stand  !  Here,  where  all  is  built  upon 
unicality  and  deception  at  the  outset, 
the  whole  is  absolutely  wrecked  in  the 
end.  It  is  a  gloomy  story  to  tell,  in 
which  there  is  but  one  bright  spot — a 
woman's  love — and  even  that  is  stifled 
and  cast  aside,  although  it  had  in  it  the 
possibility  of  happiness. 

In  his  characters  Ibsen  has  given  us 
nothing  essentially  new.  John  Gabriel 
has  been  prefigured  even  as  far  back  as 
Peer  Gynt,  and  Ella  is  a  later  Solveig 
who  loves  unto  the  end.  Both  are, 
nevertheless,  individualities  that  stand 
out  clearly  from  the  others  in  Ibsen's 
long  line  of  men  and  women  who  are  to 
be  named  by  name  as  people  who  have 
played  their  part  on  the  stage  of  actual 
life'.  Ella  Rentheim  is  a  new  disproof 
of  the  sweeping  charges  of  unbounded 
cynicism  that  have  been  made  against 
Ibsen.  There  are  Juliane  Tesmans  and 
Martha  Bernicks  and  Lona  Tessels  in 
his  pages  beside  the  Noras  and  the 
Hedda  Gablers,  and  here  is  again  a 
woman  of  unquestioned  nobility  of  char- 
acter, who  has  gone  down  through  no 
fault  of  hers  in  the  universal  shipwreck. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  is  a  play  that 
reads  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  papers 
say  it  acts.  Ibsen,  in  all  the  social 
dramas  a  master  of  construction,  has 
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excelled  himself  in  this  play,  whose  veri- 
similitude has  been  carried  to  an  aston- 
ishing perfection  by  the  seeming  use, 
only,  of  the  simplest  means  that  a  writ- 
er can  employ.  The  crispness  of  the 
dialogue,  apparently  at  its  best  in  Little 
Eyoify  is  even  better  here.  There  is  not 
a  word  that  does  not  mean  something, 
and  the  whole  is  as  inevitable  and  neces- 
sarvas  if  it  reallv  were  life.  In  its  tech- 
nical  construction  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
is  the  greatest  play  of  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  century. 

William  Jf.  Carpenter. 


TALL  WATER   VOYAGES.* 

In  his  letters  from  Vailima,  Stevenson 
complained  that  at  one  period  he  was 
unable  to  write  in  his  usual  style  ;  the 
trick  seemed  to  have  deserted  him.  His 
lament  mav  have  been  due  to  nervous- 
ness  or  to  mere  self-mistrust  ;  still  it 
shows  that  he  regarded  his  style  as  a 
quality  apart  from  himself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  contemporary  fiction  there  is 
no  writer  of  distinction  who  more  ex- 
plicitly than  Stevenson  denies  the  French 
saying  that  **  the  style  is  the  man." 

I  was  reminded  of  this  in  reading  On 
Many  Seas^  which,  curiously  enough, 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
proverb.  The  sub-title  characterises  it 
as  **  The  Life  and  Exploits  of  a  Yankee 
Sailor,"  and  it  is  a  long  narrative  ;  but 
in  the  course  of  writing  it  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  writer  ever  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  style.  In  other  words,  he 
had  no  trick  to  forget  and  pick  up  again  ; 
he  did  have  sometliing  to  say,  however, 
and  he  has  said  it  simply  and  directly, 
unconsciously  stamping  himself  on  every 
sentence. 

The  newspapers  have  printed  so  much 
about  this  author  that  the  public  has 
been  given  a  somewhat  misleading  im- 
pression of  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
for  many  years  a  common  sailor  ;  but 
his  book  proves  that  he  is  by  no  means 
a  man  of  common  qualities.  No  man 
could  be  common  and  write  about  him- 
self with  such  frank  unconsciousness. 
That  Herbert  E.  Hamblen  should  place 
the  pseudonym  of  Frederick  Benton 
Williams  on  the  title-page  indicates 
merely  that  just  before  making  his  bow 

*  On  Many  Seas.  By  Herbert  E.  Hamblen. 
Edited  by  W.  S.  Booth.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $1.50. 


to  the  public  he  had  an  attack  of  stage 
fright.  The  opening  chapter,  in  which 
he  describes  how  he  made  himseli per- 
sona non  grata  to  his  family  before  tak- 
ing to  the  sea,  suggests  at  once  that  he 
has  used  his  wits  for  reading  as  well  as 
for  observation.  With  faithful  minute- 
ness he  records  the  incidents  of  his  voy- 
ages, together  with  the  impressions  they 
made  on  his  mind  ;  he  is  as  frank  about 
his  own  brutality  as  about  the  brutality 
of  his  mates,  so  that  his  record  of  the 
most  stirring  adventures  in  which  he 
took  part  carry  conviction  at  once. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingenuous  than 
his  account  of  his  merciless  subjugation 
of  '*  Dago  Charley,"  a  Maltese  sailor 
who  refused  to  treat  him  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  superior.  Yet  the  book 
gives  the  impression  of  being  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  character  has  been 
strongly  developed  through  the  storm 
and  stress  of  a  life  of  extraordinary  se- 
verity, and  who  throughout  his  narra- 
tive has  been  true  to  what  he  has  known. 
This  fidelity  to  the  fact  lends  a  par- 
ticular force  to  the  descriptive  passages. 
The  account  of  the  **  crash  of  ice- 
bergs" in  the  ninth  chapter  is  really 
superb.  You  forget  that  the  man  is 
telling  the  story  ;  you  think  only  of  the 
vessel,  slowly  moving  between  the  two 
vast  masses  of  ice  as  they  approach  each 
other  : 

*•  '  Port !  •  came  the  word  from  forward,  and 
before  she  could  answer  to  her  helm  the  main- 
yard  scraped  against  the  side  of  the  berg,  and 
for  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  top  hamper 
would  be  down  about  our  ears  But  as  she  felt 
her  helm  she  sheered  off  and  cleared  herself, 
only  to  give  another  but  lighter  rub  on  the  other 
side  l^efore  the  helmsman  could  meet  her.  so 
narrow  had  the  channel  become.  The  foresail 
gave  an  ominous  flap,  showing  that  we  had  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  ice  and  were  becoming  be- 
calmed and  not  yet  through  the  rapidly  narrow- 
ing channel  which  was  shutting  in  on  us  like  a 
mammoth  vise.  Once  more  came  the  word  from 
forward. 

•••Starboard!  Steady!'  and  with  the  little 
way  remaining  on  her  the  old  ship  glided  into 
open  waters,  and,  looking  back,  we  saw.  not 
five  minutes  after  clearing  the  berg,  the  most 
grand  and  awful  sight  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  witness.  Drawn  irresistibly  together  by  the 
same  force  of  attraction  that  causes  ships  to  ap- 
proach each  other  in  a  calm,  these  two  great  ice 
islands  collided,  not  with  a  rapid  onrush,  to  be 
sure,  but  with  a  slow,  dig^ined,  hardly  per- 
ceptible motion  that  was  the  very  ideal  of  majes- 
tic power." 

The  book  abounds  in  descriptions  as 
strong  as  this.  Only  now  and  then 
does   Mr.   Hamblen    drop  into  a  hack- 
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neyed  form  of  expression,  but  his  vigor- 
ous sincerity  nearly  always  carries  the 
story  forward  in  his  own  picturesque 
phraseology.  Now  and  then,  too,  he 
introduces  details  that  might  better 
have  been  omitted  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  interest  is  well  sustained,  and  the 
book  gives  the  impression  of  having 
been  written  from  a  full  mind.  It  is 
likely  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  sea,  and  it  gives  a  fine 
introduction  to  readers  of  a  writer  who 
has  gone  direct  to  life  for  his  material. 

John  D.  Barry. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  NEW  FRANCE.* 

The  conflict  in  Acadie  after  its  con- 
quest by  the  British  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Nicholson  in  17  lo  is  one  of  melan- 
choly interest.  During  the  years  that 
followed  the  transference  of  this  part  of 
New  France  to  the  British  crown  until 
the  bitter  end — that  catastrophe  which 
has  been  commemorated  both  in  prose 
and  verse — the  Acadians  were  torn  be- 
twixt the  lequired  allegiance  to  King 
George  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  ad- 
herence to  the  recognised  religion  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  implied  sub- 
jugation to  King  Louis,  on  the  other 
hand.  Controlled  bv  fear  of  the  Ind- 
ians,  which  led  them  to  breathe  French 
sentiments  even  when  their  inclinations 
were  English,  they  were  ground  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones. 
Until  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1745 
comparative  quiet  prevailed,  but  the 
covert  war  and  secret  negotiations  of 
the  French  missionaries,  abetted  by  the 
French  Government  and  aided  by  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  priest- 
ridden  inhabitants,  reduced  this  peace- 
loving  and  pastoral  people  to  a  state  of 
apathy  and  wretchedness  most  pitiful. 
Chief  among  those  who  instigated  the 
Acadians  to  insurrection  and  emigra- 
tion, and  who  continued  to  harass  them 
for  years  with  impetuous  zeal  and  feroc- 
ity, was  the  Abbe  le  Loutre.  He  more 
than  any  other  man  was  answerable  for 
the  miseries  that  overwhelmed  Acadie. 
**  Le  Loutre,"  Parkman  tells  us,  **  was 
a  man  of  boundless  egotism  and  violent 

*  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.  Being  the  Narra- 
tive of  the  Acadian  Ranger,  Jean  de  Mcr, 
Seigneur  de  Briart ;  and  Iiow  he  Crossed  the 
Black  Abl>e  and  of  his  Adventures  in  a  Strange 
Fellowship.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Bos- 
ton :  Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.    $1.50. 


spirit  of  domination,  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  English,  and  a  fanaticism  that 
stopped  at  nothing.  Toward  the  Aca- 
dians he  was  a  despot  ;  and  this  simple 
and  superstitious  people,  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  their  priests, 
trembled  before  him."  Into  this  period 
of  history  and  upon  this  scene  of  action 
Professor  Roberts  has  entered  with  the 
torchlight  of  his  imagination,  and  has 
thrown  upon  the  screen  of  fiction  a  dra- 
matic picture  that  lives  and  shines  on 
the  page  with  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetic  romance.  Nor  has  he  exhausted 
his  resources  in  this  one  book,  which, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  the  first  of  three 
novels  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  with  the  turbulent  figure  of  the 
Abbe  le  Loutre  moving  like  an  evil  spirit 
through  the  successive  scenes.  The 
Forgf  in  the  Forest  is  complete  in  itself  ; 
but  the  Black  Abbe  escapes  the  ven- 
geance which  he  will  doubtless  meet  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  trilogy. 

A  retrospective  bird*s-eye  view  given 
in  a  **  foreword"  to  the  novel  leads  the 
spectator,  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  centur}',  to  the  proper  point 
from  which  to  gain  a  true  perspective  of 
this  eighteenth  mid-century  picture. 

"  Where  the  Five  Rivers  flow  down  to  meet 
the  swinging  of  the  Minas  tides,  and  the  Great 
Cape  of  Blomidon  bars  out  the  storm  and  the 
fog,  lies  half  a  county  of  rich  meadow-lands  and 
long-arcaded  orchards.  It  is  a  deep-bosomed 
land,  a  land  of  lat  cattle,  of  well-filled  bams,  of 
ample  cheeses  and  strong  cider  ;  and  a  well- 
conditioned  folk  inhabit  it.  But  behind  this 
countenance  of  gladness  and  peace  broods  the 
memory  of  a  vanished  people.  These  ma.ssive 
dykes,  whereon  twice  daily  the  huge  tide  Iwats 
in  vain,  were  built  by  hancls  not  suffered  to  pos- 
sess the  fruits  of  their  labour.  These  comfort- 
able fields  have  been  scorched  with  the  ruin  of 
burning  homes,  drenched  with  the  tears  of 
women  hurried  into  exile.  These  orchard  lanes, 
appropriate  to  the  laughter  of  children  or  the 
silences  of  lovers,  have  rung  with  battle  and 
run  deep  with  blood.  Though  the  race  whose 
bane  he  was  has  gone,  still  stalks  the  sini.ster 
shadow  of  the  Black  Abb6." 

The  Black  Abbe,  whose  sinister  shad- 
ow stalks  through  The  For^e  in  the  Forest 
as  it  did  over  the  fair  land  of  Acadie,  is 
easily  recognisable  as  the  Abbe  le  Lou- 
tre ;  the  incidents  related  in  the  book 
occupy  the  summer  and  winter  of  1746- 
47,  culminating  with  the  Fight  at  Grand 
Pre  on  January  23d  of  the  latter  year. 
Tradition  tells  of  a  l)lacksmith*s  forge, 
and  points  to  a  heap  of  mould  where 
once  it  stood,  in  the  primeval  forest  at 
the  juncture  of  the  much-travelled  road 
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from  the  Canard  to  Grand  Pr6  and  the 
trail  from  Pereau. 

"It  was  a  place  for  the  gathering  of  restless 
spirits,  the  men  of  Acadie  who  hated  to  accept 
the  flag  of  the  English  king.  It  was  the  Aca- 
dian headquarters  of  the  noted  ranger,  Jean  de 
Mer,  who  was  still  called  by  courtesy,  and  by 
the  grace  of  such  of  his  people  as  adhered  to  his 
altered  fortunes,  the  Seigneur  de  Briart.  His 
father  had  been  lord  of  the  whole  region  be- 
tween Blomidon  and  Grand  Pr6  ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish occupation  had  deprived  him  of  all  open 
and  formal  lordship,  for  the  De  Briart  sword 
was  notably  conspicuous  on  the  side  of  New 
France.  Nevertheless,  many  of  Jean  de  Mer's 
habitants  maintained  to  him  a  chivalrous  allc- 

giance,  and  paid  him  rents  for  lands  which  in 
le  English  eye  were  freehold  properties.  He 
cherished  his  hold  upon  these  faithful  folk,  will- 
ing by  all  honest  means  to  keep  tlieir  hearts  to 
France." 

Nowadays,  when  there  is  so  much 
**  tootling  on  the  sentimental  flute  in  lit- 
erature," it  is  inspiriting  to  come  across 
a  book  that  **  goes  to  the  head  of  the 
march  to  sound  the  heady  drums."  The 
spirit  of  adventure  is  abroad  in  its  pages, 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  run  riot.  Here- 
in the  title  over  this  review  fails  to  cor- 
relate the  Sieur  de  Marsac  and  the  Seign- 
eur de  Briart.  One  is  a  gentleman  of 
Old  France,  a  soldier  after  the  order  of 
D'Artagnan  ;  the  other  is  a  gentleman 
of  New  France,  his  sword  as  ready  for 
service  when  occasion  calls  it  from  its 
scabbard,  but  preferring  the  life  of  the 
soil,  and  with  home-loving  instincts  and 
traits  of  tenderness  unknown  to  the 
other.  Not  VVeyman  has  been  sponsor 
to  Professor  Roberts  in  romance,  but 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ;  it  is  the  lyrical 
elation  rather  than  the  clashing  of 
swords  and  the  intrigue  of  courts  that 
allies  T/te  Forge*  in  the  Forest  with  Kid- 
napped and  David  Balfour,  Hitherto  we 
have  known  Professor  Roberts  at  his 
best  in  poetry  ;  and  this  poetic  quality 
pervading  his  Acadian  romance  lifts  it 
on  a  higher  level,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  than  A  Gentleman  of  France, 
To  be  sure  he  published  a  volume  of 
sketches  and  stories  called  Earth's  Enig- 
mas about  a  year  ago,  but  this  experiment 
in  prose  gave  little  promise  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  for  whereas  the  story-teller  pre- 
dominates in  The  Forge  in  the  Forest^  the 
poet  was  more  evident  in  the  book  of  short 
stories.  Yet  these  two  prose  works  have 
certain  qualities  in  common — the  exult- 
ant note  that  sounds  the  joy  of  living  ; 
the  sweet,  exhilarating  fragrance  of  the 
resinous  woods,  and  the  clean,  bracing 


air  of  the  moral  heights  which  breathe 
in  their  pages  :  at  once  we  are  brought 
close  to  the  mystery  of  life  in  the  forest 
and  lonely  places  where  **  God  keeps 
an  open  house,"  and  to  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  the  human  spirit  where  **  God 
and  the  soul  stand  sure."  But  beyond 
this,  we  have  in  The  Forge  in  the  Forest 
the  strong  human  interest  and  dramatic 
movement  which  compel  the  reader's 
attention  and  hold  him'  a  prisoner  until 
the  last  page  is  reached.  Professor  Rob- 
erts has  read  history  and  heeded  tradition 
and  legendary  lore  to  excellent  purpose, 
but  you  are  only  minded  of  these  on  re- 
flection, and  in  this  wise  Stevenson  has 
had  an  apt  pupil  in  him.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive of  brisk  living — "  It  was  good  to  be 
alive  that  afternoon" — so  begins  the 
story  ;  and  this  primeval  instinct  of  ele- 
mental joy  animates  the  whole  book. 

*'  To  love  is  the  great  amulet  which 
makes  the  world  a  garden,"  Stevenson 
has  said  somewhere,  and  if  The  Forge  in 
theForest  is  to  win  the  hearts  of  many  read- 
ers and  linger  long  in  their  affection,  it 
will  be  because  of  the  beauty  of  love 
that  dwells  in  it.  The  youthful  love  of 
Marc  and  Prudence  is  but  a  prelude  to 
the  deep,  solemn  passion  of  Marc's  fa- 
ther, Jean  de  Mer,  and  Mizpah — the  love 
of  a  strong  man  and  a  noble  woman — 
and  which  during  that  **  strange  fellow- 
ship" had  to  ride  the  troubled  waters  of 
a  dark  and  doubtful  fate.  The  portrait 
of  the  Black  Abbe  is  cut  with  a  silhou- 
ette-like clearness  that  stamps  itself  on 
the  mind,  and  the  fantastic  Griil  flash- 
es and  vanishes  on  the  shuttle  that 
weaves  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  the 
little  drama  with  weird  portentous  im- 
pressiveness  ;  but  it  is  the  figure  of  Jean 
de  Mer  that  will  cling  to  the  memory 
long  after  the  story  is  finished.  Through 
his  lips  we  listen  to  the  narration  of  the 
adventures  by  land  and  sea  that  befell 
him,  between  that  fateful  morning  w-hen 
he  crossed  the  Black  Abb6  and  the  final 
homecoming  to  find  Love  awaiting  him  ; 
and  again  we  learn  that  **  the  most  beau- 
tiful adventures  are  not  those  we  go  to 
seek  :"  through  his  eyes  we  look  upon 
the  woman  he  loves  and  upon  the  world 
about  him,  and  see  everything  made 
beautiful  in  the  light  of  their  shining  : 

"  There  was  a  faint  glory  of  the  last  of  sunset 
on  Mizpah 's  face  and  hair  as  she  stood  facing 
me,  her  lips  parted  to  speak.  Behind  her  lay 
the  little  garaen,  with  its  sunflowers  and  lupines, 
and  its  thicket  of  pole  beans  in  one  corner. 
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Then,  beyond  the  gny  fence,  the  smooth  tide 
of  the  expanding  river,  violet-bued.  the  copper 
and  olive  wood,  the  marshes  all  ^eenish  amber, 
and  the  dusky  purple  of  the  htlls.  It  was  all 
stamped  upon  my  memory  in  delectable  and  im- 
perishable colours,  though  I  know  that  at  the 
moment  I  saw  only  Mizpah's  tall  grace,  her 
red  gold  hair,  the  eyes  that  seemed  to  bring 
my  spirit  to  her  feet. 

And  when  we  come  to  close  the  book 
it  is  as  if  *'  Love  had  opened  the  door, 
given  one  smiling  look  into  the  house, 
and  left  us  to  go  the  lighter  about  our 
business  and  feel  peace  and  pleasure  in 
our  hearts." 

Jiiffus  Mac  Arthur, 


MADEMOISELLE  BLANCHE.* 

It  has  long  since  become  a  burning 
question  why  the  men  and  women  who 
minister  publicly  to  the  world's  enter- 
tainment should  be  more  unhappy  than 
other  men  and  women  in  their  marital 
relations.  There  may,  to  be  sure,  be 
some  mistake  as  to  the  facts  in  the  pre- 
mises. It  is,  perhaps,  even  possible  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  matri- 
monial success  of  the  actors  and  of  the 
audience  lies  within  the  fiercer  light 
that  beats  upon  the  stage.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  a  widespread  convic- 
tion to  the  contrary  exists,  and  the  con- 
victed are  never  tired  of  discussions  as 
to  the  probable  cause  and  the  possible 
remedy  for  this  assumed  deplorable 
state  of  affairs. 

To  these  philanthropists  Mr.  Barry's 
new  novel  must  make  strong  appeal 
aside  from  its  fine  style  and  fresh 
thought.  The  motive  of  the  work  is 
the  old  problem  of  the  **  artist's"  per- 
sonal place  in  the  social  scheme,  but  his 
treatment  of  it  and  his  point  of  view 
are  interestingly  new.  Ignoring  the 
most  generally  accepted  theory,  that 
the  root  of  trouble  in  such  cases  of  do- 
mestic discontent  may  usually  be  found 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, he  manages  to  show  with  convinc- 
ing clearness  that  this  very  attitude,  this 
placing  of  the  **  aitist"  outside  the  noi- 
mal  pale,  is  often  a  fatal  bar  to  happi- 
ness 

As  if  to  emphasise  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas  upon  this  point,  the  type  of  wom- 
an selected  to  embody  them  is  the  far- 
thest possible  fiom  any  association  with 

*  Mademoiselle  Blanche.    By  John  D.  Barry. 
New  York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.50. 


domesticity — an  acrobat  in  a  circus,  the 
daughter  of  a  trapeze  performer,  bred 
from  babyhood  to  spangles  and  saw- 
dust. It  is  not  strange  if  the  little  white 
figure  flying  like  a  winged  creature  high 
above  the  heads  of  the  spectators  can 
scarcely  have  seemed  to  them  a  being  of 
flesh  and  blood,  much  less  a  shy,  timid, 
even  terrified  girl,  held  helpless  in  the 
vise  of  circumstances.  Nor  perhaps  is 
it  strange  that  Jules  le  Baron  also  set 
her  apart,  even  after  he  had  made  her 
acquaintance,  had  taught  her  to  love 
him,  and  made  her  his  wife.  It  was  the 
**  artist,"  the  famous  acrobat,  whom  he 
loved,  not  the  woman,  so  that  life  began 
to  go  wrong  for  Mademoiselle  Blanche. 
The  story,  notwithstanding  its  en- 
vironment, is  very  quiet  and  simple, 
and  touches  of  gentle  humour  sweeten 
it  here  and  there.  The  work  is  chiefly 
psychological,  having  singularly  little 
action  for  a  story  of  its  kind  ;  and  noth- 
ing better,  haidly  anything  so  good,  in 
character-drawing  has  been  done  in  re- 
cent fiction.  The  figures  stand  out  with 
curious  distinctness,  although  most  of 
them  play  comparatively  small  parts. 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  herself  is  exquis- 
itely realised,  but  the  character  of  her 
husband  very  soon  becomes  the  domi- 
naiit  force  of  the  story,  beating  every- 
thing else  down,  as  his  will  and  his 
wishes  override  ever)"  other  influence  of 
her  life.  Without  a  doubt  of  his  own 
wisdom  or  strength  he  takes  the  guid- 
ance of  her  destiny  into  his  ignorant 
hands .  as  unhesitatingly  as  the  hus- 
bands of  wives  who  are  not  **  artists" 
sometimes  assume  a  like  responsibil- 
ity. The  development  of  the  ultimate 
tragedy  is  wrought  out  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.  As  ties  bind  Blanche 
closer  to  home  life  her  distaste  for  her 
profession  grows  stronger,  until,  when 
she  becomes  a  mother,  she  can  endure 
it  no  longer.  Then  she  realises  that  it 
had  never  been  herself,  but  the  "  artist" 
who  had  now  her  husband's  love,  and 
she  shrinks  from  the  sullen  anger  that 
she  sees  in  his  eyes  before  he  can  con- 
trol his  bitter  disappointment. 

"  There  would  be  no  more  travelling,  no 
more  triumphs  *  Blanche  would  sink  into  ob- 
scurity, would  become  a  mere  nonentity — de- 
voted to  her  child  and  to  housekeeping — like 
scores  of  other  wives  and  mothers  that  he  de- 
spised in  Paris.  Out  of  the  circus  she  was  ut- 
terly commonplace,  Jules  said  to  himself,  and 
the  fact  came  to  him  with  the  force  of  a  revela- 
tion.   But  for  that  he  would  never  have  mar- 
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hed  her  ;  the  brilliancy  of  her  talent  had  dazzled 
him.  And  now  if  she  left  the  circus,  how  beau- 
tifully he  would  have  been  tricked  '  He  would 
be  tied  down  to  her  and  her  child  What  a 
fine  trap  he  had  got  himself  into  '  There  was 
absolutely  no  escape  unless  Blanche  recovered 
from  her  ridiculous  cowardice.  And  all  on  ac- 
count of  that  infant  who  had  come  into  the 
world  without  being  wanted,  and  had  spoiled 
his  life.  .  .  .  Instead  of  lookmg  upon  her  al- 
most with  reverence  as  he  had  done,  he  felt 
sorry  for  her,  as  if  she  were  his  inferior,  and 
though  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  kindness, 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  pity,  almost  of  con- 
tempt in  his  manner  toward  her." 

Sometimes  a  weak  and  foolish  wom- 
an's fear  of  losing  her  husband's  love, 
even  though  it  be  such  a  love  as  this,  is 
greater  than  her  fear  of  death  ;  and 
Mademoiselle  Blanche  makes  a  last  fatal 
attempt  to  retrieve  herself  in  his  re- 
gard. It  is  a  piteous  little  story,  so 
simple,  so  human,  so  close  to  home, 
notwithstanding  the  alien  surroundings 
of  spangles  and  sawdust.  Slight  as  it 
is,  it  thrills  with  the  feeling  of  univer- 
sality, and  throws  light  into  dark  places. 
It  shows  what  few  of  us  have,  perhaps, 
realised  before — that  the  art  may  be  a 
successful  rival  of  the  artist  ;  that  there 
must  always  be  more  or  less  rivalry  ; 
that  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman 
having  far  larger  and  higher  endowment 
than  this  humble  atom  of  humanity 
would  gladly  give  it  all  to  be  loved  for 
themselves  ;  that  after  all  the  **  marital 
unhappiness  of  the  stage"  may  be  less 
the  fault  of  those  who  are  before  the 
footlights  than  those  who  stand  behind 
the  scenes. 

George  Preston, 


A  NEW  ALTAR  BOOK.* 

In  1893  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  and 
Harold  Brown,  laymen  of  the  Diocese 
of  Rhode  Island,  **  stung  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a  sudden  thought,"  determined 
to  create  an  Altar  Book  which,  for  dig- 
nity and  nobleness  of  design  and  con- 
struction, might  stand  as  a  memorial  of 
American  book  making  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  religion.  In  1896  the  re- 
sult of  their  undertaking  appeared,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  satisfied  the 
best  hopes  of  its  authors.  Upon  Arnold 
hand-made  paper  of  sumptuous  quality, 
in  type  specially  designed,  with  seven 
original  plates  by  Robert  Anning  Bell, 
with    borders   and   initials  by  Bertram 

*  The  Altar  Book.  D.  B.  Updike.  Boston. 
Mass.    Price,  $75. 


Grosvenor  Goodhue,  with  impressive 
colophons  engraved  by  Charles  Sher- 
born,  an  edition  of  350  copies,  set  at  the 
Merrymount  Press  and  piinted  at  the 
De  Vinne  Press,  has  at  length  appeared. 
The  Altar  Book  contains  the  Order  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  American 
Church  ;  with  the  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Holy 
Days  of  the  Year,  together  with  those 
from  the  Occasional  Offices  and  from 
the  Ordinal.  The  book  is  richly  rubri- 
cated. Sir  John  Stainer  has  edited  the 
Ancient  Plain  Song,  which,  by  its 
archaic  notation,  invests  these  splendid 
pages  with  a  most  venerable  grace. 

Those  who  have  not  seen  the  book 
may  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  we  have 
overstated  its  merits.  We  are  quite 
confident  that  our  judgment  of  it  will 
be  confirmed  upon  an  examination  of 
the  workmanship.  The  limited  edition 
of  the  Standard  Prayer-Book,  with  the 
plan  of  symbolism  and  method  of  deco- 
ration arranged  by  Mr.  Updike,  together 
with  Mr.  Goodhue's  designs  for  borders 
and  cover,  is  the  worthy  forerunner  of 
the  Altar  Book^  and  from  our  own  point 
of  view  is  its  superior  in  binding  and  in 
cover  designs  ;  but  we  think  the  plates 
by  Mr.  Anning  Bell  disclose  an  eleva- 
tion of  thought  and  a  poetic  refinement 
of  expression  not  equalled  in  this  coun- 
try, perhaps  not  equalled  among  mod- 
ern religious  art  workers  in  Europe.  We 
would  like  to  see  every  one  of  these 
plates  reproduced  in  glass  for  cathedral 
windows.  As  an  example  of  fine  spirit 
in  the  choice  and  the  correlation  of  sub- 
jects, one  may  speak  of  the  plates  for 
the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  and  for  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  in  the  Office  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  former  plate 
is  austere  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Moses  stands  forth  before  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  and  beneath  is  the 
inscription  : 

"  Et  sicut  Moyses  exaltavit  serpen tem  in  de- 
serto,  ita  exaltari  oportet  Filium  Hominis." 

The  latter  plate,  exhibiting  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  Our  Lord,  is  accompanied  with 
His  own  majestic  words  : 

"  Et  Ego,  si   exaltatus  fuero  a  terra,  omnia 
traham  Meipsum." 

It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  belief 
that  this  great  Altar  Book  may  per- 
form an  important  office  of  education. 
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Wherever  these  350  copies  shall  dis- 
tribute themselves,  there  must  they 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  consecration  of 
art  in  the  worship  of  Him  from  Whom 
proceed  those  mental  and  manual  gifts 
that  make  possible  the  works  of  beauty. 
The  offering  of  our  most  perfect  work 
at  the  shrine  of  faith  is  no  vain  show. 
To  invest  the  supreme  functions  of  re- 
ligion with  stateliness  and  dignity  may 
involve  the  peril  of  externalism  in  wor- 
ship ;  but  this  peril  is  less  grave  than 
that  of  demeaning  the  holy  house  with 
careless  methods  and  cheap  materials. 
A  church  which  perpetuates  the  Old 
Testament  ideas  of  glory  and  splendour 
in  God's  worship  may  also  inherit  the 
New  Testament  gift  of  spiritual  life. 
But  unless  one  stands  for  the  best,  even 
in  the  material  attributes  and  instru- 
ments of  devotion,  one  may  be  betrayed 
into  the  surrender  of  the  spiritual  ear- 
nestness that  consecrates  alike  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  elements  of  life. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 


THE  YEAR  OF  SHAME.* 

The  advantage  to  the  poet  of  the  ex« 
pression  of  unofficial  patriotism  is  seen 
in  the  resonant  verse  that  William  Wat- 
son has  written  of  late,  inspired  by  Eng- 
land's relation  to  European  affairs,  espe- 
cially to  the  Armenian  question.  His 
**  Purple  East"  sonnet  sequence,  of 
which  the  present  volume  is  an  enlarge- 
ment, was  recognised  as  a  fine  example 
of  imaginative  song  upon  an  immediate 
topic  of  vital  interest.  It  did  not  rep- 
resent the  perfunctory  utterance  of  a 
laureate  forced  ex  officio  to  hymn  his 
country  ;  but,  springing  white-hot  from 
the  heart,  the  poetry  had  a  tone  of  re- 
buke and  a  high  quality,  neither  of 
which  would  have  been  present  had  the 
work  been  conventional.  The  opinion 
that  Mr.  Watson  was  led  by  his  fervour 
into  a  prejudiced  view  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  impression  of  sincerity 
or  the  enjoyment  of  the  poet's  art  and 
ideality.  One  pardons  much  to  ear- 
nestness^ and  of  didactic  literature  it 
may  be  said  that  the  result  justifies  the 

♦  The  Year  of  Shame.  By  William  Watson. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. New  York  and  London  :  John  Lane. 
$1.00. 


means.  If  the  poet  turn  preacher  to 
the  bettering  of  his  verse,  well  and 
good. 

The  poems  reprinted  from  the  earlier 
collection  of  sonnets  bear  witness  to  Mr. 
Watson's  careful  workmanship.  There 
are  a  number  of  verbal  and  rhythmical 
changes,  invariably  with  a  gain  in  music 
or  expression  ;  the  order,  too,  is  some- 
what altered  with  the  chronology  of 
events  in  mind,  and  two  of  the  sonnets 
are  omitted,  while  eight  new  pieces  are 
added.  Three  of  these  are  in  the  son- 
net form — one,  introducing  the  book 
**  To  a  Lady,"  a  graceful  and  happy 
thing,  and  those  **  To  Russia"  and  '*  To 
the  Sultan,"  familiar  in  the  English 
newspapers,  and  certainly,  in  quality 
and  spirit,  well  up  to  the  high  average 
of  the  "  Purple  East"  series,  while  cog- 
nate in  their  theme. 

Mr.  Watson's  indifference  to  accuracy 
for  accuracy's  sake  is  illustrated  in  his 
retention  of  the  sonorous  alliteration 
"  Abdul  the  Damned"  in  the  sonnet 
last  mentioned.  It  was  pointed  out  to 
him  when  the  poem  first  appeared  that, 
Abdul  not  being  a  name  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Sultan,  the  epithet  was 
wrong.  "  I  i^etain  in  the  sonnet  to  the 
Sultan,"  he  says,  in  the  author's  note, 
**  the  inaccurate  use  of  Abdul,  upon  which 
some  critics  have  very  naturally  com- 
mented." There  is  a  flavour  of  Words- 
worth in  the  calm  words.  Watson  is 
well  aware  that  Keats's  introduction  of 
Cortez  in  the  immortal  sonnet,  "  On 
First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer," 
wrong  as  to  fact  though  it  might  be,  did 
not  injure  the  lyric  as  literature.  "  Ab- 
dul the  Damned,"  in  the  very  sound  of 
it,  asserts  its  right  to  poetic  existence. 
"On  a  Certain  European  Alliance" 
(No.  XXII.),  although  it  opens  with 
some  fine  lines,  is  below  the  standard 
set  by  the  volume  as  a  w^hole,  nor  is  the 
subject  pleasing  ;  there  is  some  lack  of 
clearness,  too,  almost  suggesting  the 
need  of  a  foot  note.  And  there  is  here, 
perhaps,  and  in  one  or  two  other  of  the 
additional  lyrics,  a  suspicion  of  rhetoric. 
"  To  Our  Sovereign  Lady"  has  the  true 
ring,  and  doubtless  voices  a  widespread 
English  instinct  of  devoted  loyalty  ;  and 
the  sonnet  on  France,  "  On  the  Report- 
ed Expulsion  of  Ahmed  Riza  by  the 
French  Government,'*  has  no  uncertain 
sound  of  music.  It  is  nobly  phrased 
and  in  the  typical  Watsonian  mood  of 
moral   earnestness,  with    the  generous 
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exaggeration  which  is  condoned  by  its 
enthusiasm. 

Three  lyrics  remain.  **  The  Awaken- 
ing," in  blank  verse  of  great  flexibility, 
strength,  and  felicity,  imagines  England 
as  **  risen  anew,"  ready  to  defend  the 
helpless  alien.  The  note  is,  on  the  side 
of  patriotism,  what  one  hears  in  Shakes- 
peare's invocation, 

*•  This  happy  breed  of  men.  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea," 

or,  for  righteous  wrath,  in  Milton's 
trumpet-blast  on  the  Piedmontese.  It 
is  large,  inspirational  song.  **  How 
Weary  is  Our  Heart,"  with  its  impres- 
sive refrain,  of  a  less  optimistic  temper, 
is  a  severe  arraignment  of  kings  and 
governmental  cabals, 

"  Of  all  the  evil  whereof  this  is  part, 
How  weary  is  our  heart, 
How  weary  is  our  heart  these  many  days  !" 

And,  again,  in  the  final  "  Europe  at  the 
Play,"  the  reproof  is  wider,  the  warn- 
ing a  Jeremiad  scoring  all  who  **  list- 
lessly" look  on  at  crimes  and  cruelties 
afar,  and  wash  their  hands  of  blame  : 

"  Yet  haply  she  shall  learn  too  late, 
In  some  blind  hurricane  of  fate. 
How  fierily  alive  the  things 
She  held  as  fool's  imaginings, 
And,  though  circuitous  and  obscure, 
The  feet  of  Nemsis  how  sure." 

Obvious  preaching  this,  but  so  plainly 
literature,  that  to  one  who  is  thinking 
primarily  of  form,  diction,  art,  the  work 
satisfies  and  delights.      How  exceeding 


rare  it  is  to  find  purpose  poetry — for 
such  it  may  fairly  enough  be  called — 
rising  to  such  a  level  ! 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  a  warmly 
appreciative  foreword,  emphasises  the 
volume  as  something  more  than  a  poet's 
song — he  praises  it  as  a  "  patriotic  ap- 
peal, intended  to  provoke  men  to  serious 
thought  about  national  honour  and  duty, 
and  to  move  the  fountains  of  charity." 
That  the  poems  do  this  is,  however,  no 
proof  that  they  were  written  with  such 
an  intellectual  purpose.  Indeed,  had 
they  not  been  the  spontaneous  product 
of  a  poetic  nature  deeply  moved  by  cer- 
tain events,  and  crying  out  against  what 
seemed  to  it  ethically  monstrous,  liter- 
ature would  not  have  been  the  result. 
Long  after  the  particular  issue  which 
gave  it  birth  is  forgotten  or  has  fallen 
into  the  pale  perspective  of  history,  this 
slender  fascicule  of  verse  will  be  read 
for  the  pleasure  and  stimulation  it  af- 
foids  ;  and  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  its  final  appeal  will  be  liter- 
ary, that  it  will  stand  the  test — the  eter- 
nal test — of  beauty.  That  Mr.  Watson 
can  accomplish  this  in  the  field  of  didac- 
tic and  polemical  poetry — a  division  of 
literature  strewn  thick  with  failures  or 
with  the  respectabilities  of  mediocrity 
— signifies  that  he  is  a  singer  of  a  very 
unusual  order.  For  a  bard  so  young, 
who  already  has  such  performance  be- 
hind him,  the  future  is  big  with  augury. 

Richard  Burton. 


WILLIAM  WATSON. 

O  strong,  sweet  Voice  beyond  the  sunrise  seas  ! 

In  something  of  the  old  prophetic  tongue 

Thou  spakest,  when  thy  scornful  numbers  rung 
Rebuke  to  treacherous  England's  sordid  ease. 
And  slumbers  yet  St.  George  ?    And  lies  the  spear 

Still  idle  ?     Strange  !     In  old  days,  not  so  long 

Departed,  he  awaked  to  combat  wrong 
For  less  than  thy  deep  summons  on  his  ear. 
Ah,  woe  for  Merry  England,  if  he  sleep 

Too  soundly  for  thy  calling  to  arouse  ! 
Not  soon  shall  sound  another  Voice,  so  deep 

With  purposed  ends  of  virtue,  lit  with  flame 
Diviner,  O  thou  with  unlaurelled  brows 

Wreathed  with  the  widening  sunrise  of  thy  fame  ! 

William  Field. 
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WITH  FORTUNE  MADE     By   Victor   Cherbuliez. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

There  are  so  few  tales  of  Provence  that  the 
environment  has  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  in- 
vests this  quiet  story  with  a  freshness  that  it 
would  otherwise  hardly  possess.  It  lies  alonf 
well-worn  lines  ;  indeed,  the  waiting  for  a  dead 
man's  shoes  has  done  longer  and  harder  service 
(with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  love)  than  al- 
most any  other  theme.  Yet  it  is  a  motive  that 
usually  mterests,  and  in  this  instance  the  author 
has  made  such  admirable  use  of  it  that  the  story 
would  have  been  interesting  had  the  setting 
been  as  familiar  as  the  subject.  But.  having 
this  new  milieu^  with  its  romantic  atmosphere, 
its  picturesque  scenes,  and  its  unique  types,  the 
work  stands  apart  from  the  innumerable  tales 
of  a  like  kind.  In  character  drawing  it  is  nota- 
bly superior ;  the  hard  old  Provencal  who, 
•*  with  tortune  made,"  returns  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  pulls  down  an  ancient  chateau  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  house  on  the  American  plan. 
is  distinctly  real.  The  mingled  motives  of  cold 
malice  and  natural  yearning  for  the  ties  of  blood 
which  cause  him  to  gather  his  kindred  under 
the  new  roof  is  true  to  the  life  and  intensely 
human  and  pathetic,  with  all  its  grim  humour. 
The  nieces  and  nephews  thus  assembled  furnish 
in  turn  several  subtle  psychological  studies, 
and  a  slender  thread  of  a  love  story  sounds  the 
needed  note  of  sentiment.  The  work  is  mainly 
introspective  ;  there  is  little,  if  any,  action  in 
the  whole  tale  ;  but  if  one  has  plenty  of  time,  not 
many  novels  are  so  well  worth  reading  slowly 
and  attentively. 

Mcleod  op  the  CAMERONS.    By  M.  Hamilton. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  that  a  reader  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  a  writer,  it  is  that  he  shall 
know  what  he  is  after  when  he  sets  out  to  write 
a  novel.  And  of  this  the  author  of  McLeod  of 
the  Camerons  seems  not  to  have  had  the  vaguest 
notion.  The  first  impression  seems  the  inten- 
tion to  make  a  hasty,  ill-mated  marriage  the 
raison  if  Sir  e  ;  but  if  such  were  the  case  it  is 
abandoned  within  the  opening  pages,  and 
McLeod  becomes  the  central  figure,  throueh  his 
love  for  the  unhappy  wife,  only  to  be  mmost 
immediately  subordinated  to  innumerable  char- 
acters who  come  and  go  without  rhyme  or  rea- 
son. The  scene  shifts  from  the  sea  to  Malta 
and  back  to  England,  while  the  conversa- 
tion rambles  with  rapid  change  from  rocks  to 
roses,  from  politics  to  puns,  from  Mahomet  to 
Moses.  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  work,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  formulated,  seems  to  be  intensely 
serious.  The  approaching  madness  and  the 
violent  death  01  McLeod  are  certainly  tragic 
enough.  But  these  two  features  of  the  work 
merely  accentuate  the  irrelevant  triviality  of  the 
rest,  being  too  heavy  ballast  for  the  cockle-shell 
of  a  story  freighted  with  rubbish  and  aimlessly 
adrift  on  an  ocean  of  foam. 

THE  FLOWER  THAT  GREW  IN  THE  SAND.    By 
Ella  Higginson.    Seattle  :  The  Calvert  Company. 

It  would  seem  from  these  stories  as  if  a  new 
Mary  £.  Wilkins  may  have   arisen  to  bring 


Puget  Sound  within  the  literary  horizon.  There 
is  no  trace  of  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sketches  are  notably  new  work,  notwithstanding 
a  marked  general  resemblance  to  the  earlier 
stories  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Like  hers,  these 
sketches  are  studies  of  quiet,  isolated  types 
lived  close  to  the  soil.  Like  hers,  these  tnrob 
with  repressed  intensity,  which  is  psycholog- 
ical rather  than  physical.  Like  hers,  the 
male  types  are  relatively  few  and  vague. 
Like  hers,  nearly  all  of  the  stories — the  one 
that  gives  the  book  its  name,  '*  The  Isle  of 
Lepers."  "The  Takin*  in  of  old  Mis'  Lane." 
"  A  Point  of  Knuckling  Down,"  "  In  the  Bitter 
Root  Mountains,"  "  Patience  Appleby's  Con- 
fessing Up" — have  to  do  with  some  questions 
of  conscience.  And  it  is  in  the  treatment  of 
this  common  motive,  as  well  as  in  the  less  per- 
fect art  of  the  newer  writer,  that  the  unlike- 
ness  of  the  w^ork  appears.  The  new  stories  are 
as  completely  free  from  morbidity  as  is  the  en- 
vironment w^hich  they  portray.  The  questions 
of  conscience  are  obvious  and  large.  Patience 
Appleby  does  not  faint  from  hunger  while  set- 
tling the  ownership  of  scraps  of  calico  in  a 
quilt.  She  innocently  suffers  social  ostracism 
and  even  expulsion  from  the  church  to  shield  a 
girl  friend  from  disgrace.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  whole  work  is  broad,  the  feeling  is  strenu- 
ous, and  the  presentation  is  forceful.  One 
story,  "The  Cuttin*  Out  of  Bart  Winn,"  is  a 
stirring  revelation  of  the  author's  descriptive 
power  which  finds  no  scope  in  the  other  stories. 
The  description  of  the  Indian  boat  race  is  brill- 
iantly written,  and  altogether  the  book  is 
more  than  good,  making  one  wish  to  hear  from 
the  writer  again. 

FRANCES  WALDEAUX.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  writer  who. 
having  done  strong  work,  declines  upon  some- 
thing weaker,  then  retrieves  himself— or 
herself— through  a  fresh,  strong  story.  And 
yet  that  is  just  what  the  author  of  />r.  War- 
rick's Daughters  has  done  by  means  of  this 
more  recent  novel ;  for,  whatever  the  taults  of 
the  tale,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  vitality. 
Frances  Waldeaux  herself  seems  particularly 
alive,  notwithstanding  thai  she  is.  according  to 
the  most  widely  accepted  views  of  the  feminine 
nature,  an  utterly  preposterous  creation.  It 
was  long  ago  decided  by  the  most  infallible  of 
masculine  critics  that  there  never  had  been, 
was  not,  and  never  could  be  a  woman  possessed 
of  a  sense  of  humour  like  unto  a  man's  sense  of 
humour.  So  that  this  little  woman,  who  makes 
a  living  for  herself  and  her  son  by  writing  a  daily 
column  of  Rabelaisian  fun,  cannot,  of  course, 
find  any  correspondence  in  reality  ;  yet  Mrs. 
Davis  has  nevertheless  made  it  the  pivotal  mo- 
tive of  her  story.  Aside  from  this  the  stor>'  is 
commonplace.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  com- 
mon in  an  inexperienced  young  man's  falling  a 
victim  to  an  unscrupulous  woman's  wiles,  and 
making  her  his  wife  without  the  consent  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  his  mother.  But  supposing 
there  ever  lived  a  woman  with  humour  sumdent 
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to  coin,  she  would  hardly  be  likely  to  go  on,  as 
Frances  Waldeaux  goes  on.  coining  it  for  the 
benefit  of  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  has  re- 
pudiated, and  whom  m  a  fit  of  madness,  from 
the  shock  of  the  marriage,  she  attempts  to  mur- 
der. By  the  light  of  unsettled  reason  she  thinks 
quite  calmly  of  riddmg  the  world  of  the  monster 
who  is  killing  her  son,  destroying  him  soul  and 
body. 

**  She  was  conscious  of  a  strange  exaltation,  as  from 
wine,  as  if  she  would  never  need  to  sleep  nor  eat  again. 
Her  thoughts  came  and  went  like  flashes  of  fire.  She 
watched  Lisa  as  she  would  a  vampire,  a  deadly,  creep- 
ing beast.  .  .  .  Her  mind,  too,  as  never  before,  was 
full  of  a  haughty  complacency  in  herself.  She  felt  like 
the  member  of  some  petty  sect  who  is  sure  that  God 
communes  with  him  inside  of  His  altar  rails,  while  the 
man  is  outside  whom  he  believes  that  God  made  only 
to  be  damned.  .  .  .  She  prayed  to  him  frantically 
that  Lisa  might  soon  be  put  off  the  earth.  Just  as  the 
Catholic  used  to  pray  before  he  massacred  the  Hugue- 
not, or  the  Protestant  when  he  tied  his  Catholic 
brother  to  the  stake.  If  this  woman  was  mad  for 
blood,  it  was  a  madness  which  many  sincere  people 
have  shared." 

The  melodramatic  character  of  the  tale  must 
be  apparent  from  this  brief  quotation.  It  is 
loosely  tied  together,  and  interrupted  by  much 
irrelevant  and  inharmonious  matter,  and  yet 
with  these  serious  faults  its  intense  vitality  lifts 
it  above  the  ordinary  and  leaves  a  vivid  impres- 
sion of  freshness  and  strength. 

MISS  AYR  OF  VIRGINIA,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
By  Miss  Julia  Magruder.  Chicago:  H.  S.  Stone  & 
Company.    $1.25. 

These  eight  stories  by  Miss  Magruder  are  of 
varying  merit.  On  the  whole  they  are  pleas- 
antly and  unpretendingly  written,  and  in  them 
the  author  attempts  no  more  than  she  can 
achieve.  "  The  Story  of  an  Old  Soul"  is  most 
immediately  effective,  and  "  His  Heart's  De- 
sire" shows  most  observation  and  imagination. 
But  these  stories  are  more  noticeable  for  the 
persistence  of  certain  literary  types  than  for  any 
fresh  observation  of  character  and  life.  In 
them  all  the  women  are  supremely  beau- 
tiful, nearly  all  the  men  are  wonderfully  hand- 
some, and  the  love  is  of  the  intense,  unreflect- 
ing, time-honoured  kind.  Of  the  complexity 
of  modern  life  and  character,  of  their  well-ni^h 
infinite  combinations  and  shadings,  there  is  lit- 
tle if  any  trace.  And  at  times  accuracy,  not 
to  say  subtlety  of  observation,  is  wanting.  It 
seems  not  to  occur  to  the  author  that  feminine 
talk  is  not  like  masculine  talk  ;  that  individuals 
as  well  as  sections  of  country  are  differentiated 
by  speech  ;  that  there  are  words  and  phrases 
which  are  peculiar  to  persons  and  localities  as 
well.  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  however, 
Miss  Magruder's  men  and  women  talk  very 
much  alike.  Yet  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
New  York  man  would  say,  "Yes — bom  and 
raised  here  ;"  or  that  a  Virginia  girl,  who 
had  never  before  been  out  of  her  State,  would 
use  the  word  "  clever"  in  its  ordinary  English 
sense. 

Then  there  is  emphasis  given  to  the  feminine 
quality  of  these  stories  by  an  undue  dwelling 
upon  clothes  ;  and  this,  too,  at  critical  moments, 
when  we  are  more  interested  in  what  is  to  hap- 
pen to  the  heroine  than  in  her  dress.  It  mat- 
ters not  at  all,  for  instance,  how  Mrs.  Leith  was 
clad  on  that  eventful  evening  when,  for  the 
last  time,  she  met  her  recalcitrant  husband.  It 
was  argued  that  the  unknown  author  of  Jane 


Eyre  must  be  a  man,  because  that  author  had 
sent  to  the  breakfast-table  a  lady  dressed  in  a 
blue  silk  gown.  To  be  accurate  in  these  minor 
details  is  well ;  but.  like  the  planets,  we  must 
"observe  degree,  priority,  and  place."  The 
feminine  mind  should  not.  like  poor  Ophelia, 
mix  up  the  fashion  of  Hamlet's  doublet  with  his 
apparent  lunacy,  and  ascribe  ecjual  importance 
to  both.  Of  character  drawing  in  these  stories^ 
whether  of  man  or  woman,  there  is  not  much. 
Yet  in  "The  Story  of  an  Old  Soul"  the  child 
who  virtually  changes  places  with  her  father 
arrests  attention  ;  and  in  the  analytical  descrip- 
tion of  Easton,  the  musician,  crushed  by  inimi- 
cal surroundings,  there  are  strong  and  convinc 
ing  touches. 

With  less  carp  for  clothes  and  conventionality, 
and  with  a  keener  perception  of  the  essentials 
of  human  life,  love,  fear,  hope,  joy,  pain,  which 
are  perpetually  combining  and  recombining — 
the  old  elements  into  ever  new  forms — Miss 
Mag^der  can  do  better  things.  "  An  eye  to 
see  nature  ;  a  heart  to  feel  nature  ;  a  hand  that 
dares  follow  nature,"  this  old  rule  of  the  Welsh 
bards  is  good  for  all.  Observation  is  the  basis 
of  the  arts,  characterisation  is  their  ultimate 
achievement  or  crown.  Closer  ob^rvation  and 
a  wider  outlook  upon  life  are  what  this  author 
needs. 

Certain  literery  types  have  done  duty  so  long 
that  they  are  entitled  to  honourable  retirement. 
Yet  though  most  of  Miss  Magruder's  men  and 
women  ought  to  be  relegated  to  that  literary 
elysium  where  dwell  the  Amanda  Melvina 
Fitzallens  and  Lord  Mortimers  of  a  bygone  day 
—an  hour  may  be  spent  far  less  agreeably  than 
in  the  company  of  Aftss  Ayr  of  Virginia  and 
the  companion  stories. 


ON  THE  RED  STAIRCASE.    By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    fi.as- 

The  "red  staircase"  is  in  the  Kremlin,  and 
the  story  woven  about  it  is  an  historical  romance 
of  Russian  court  life.  It  depicts  a  series  of 
stormy  and  dramatic  events  growing  out  of  the 
disputed  succession  to  Czar  Fedor.  His  brother 
Ivan  was  blind  and  almost  imbecile,  and  his 
half-brother  Peter,  destined  to  become  Peter 
the  Great,  was  at  this  time  a  young  child.  The 
terrific  struggle  between  the  two  factions  is 
headed  by  the  sister  of  Ivdn  and  the  mother  of 
Peter,  and  the  story  opens  with  the  call  of  the 
Patriarch  to  the  populace  to  decide  which  of 
the  contestants  shall  be  the  Czar.  The  narra- 
tor is  a  young  French  gentleman  whose  iove 
for  a  beautiful  Russian  girl  furnishes  the  senti- 
ment of  tae  romance.  There  is  nothing  espe- 
cially novel  in  the  conception  of  the  story  itself, 
and  the  author  has  used  more  of  the  machinery 
of  the  old-fashioned  melodrama  than  is  general- 
ly found  in  modern  fiction.  The  hidden  door, 
the  dark  passage,  the  abduction  of  the  hero  and 
heroine  in  turn,  and  the  rescue  of  one  by  the 
other  as  occasion  requires,  are  all  laid  along 
antique  lines.  Yet  it  is  so  admirably  done,  and 
the  effect  is  so  completely  charming,  that  one 
wishes  the  lost  art  were  more  generally  revived. 
After  the  many  problem-novels  and  the  myriad 
psychological  disquisitions  disguised  as  fiction, 
a  wholesome,  breezy  tale  like  tnis.  honestly  and 
brilliantly  told  for  its  own  sake,  is  a  real  treaty 
to  be  enjoyed  without  thought  of  criticism. 
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SIMPLICITY.    By  A.  T.  G.  Price.    Chicago  and  New 
York  :  Rand«  McNally  &  Co.    $1.00. 

In  the  attempt  to  do  something  courageous, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  doing  something 
shocking ;  for  while  it  is.  perhaps,  true  that 
these  are  times  of  unprecedented  liberty  of  re- 
ligious opinion,  the  era  has  happily  not  yet 
arrived  in  which  the  Bible  may  be  held  up  to 
ridicule  without  offence  to  good  taste.  And 
however  widely  men  may  differ  on  theological 
points,  it  still  seems  to  be  customary  among  the 
civilised  to  treat  those  things  on  which  others 
are  resting  their  souls*  salvation  with  at  least  a 
measure  of  respect.  It  should,  however,  be 
said  in  extenuation  that  the  author  appears  to 
be  young  and  inexperienced.  At  all  events, 
the  work  is  crude,  and  aside  fr^m  the  offences 
mentioned  utterly  commonplace.  It  mentions 
"brilliant  ideas  that  flash  over"  the  heroine, 
but  it  does  not  communicate  them  to  the  reader. 
"  Simplicity."  who  might  have  been  more  aptly 
called  "  self-conceit,"  runs  the  usual  tiltagamst 
almost  everything  that  the  wisest  and  best  men 
and  women  have  always  accepted  as  the  anchors 
and  safeguards  of  the  race.  The  revolt  is  more 
incoherent  even  than  usual,  but  leads,  as  it 
must  lead  sooner  or  later,  to  wretchedness  and 
ruin,  and  ends  in  this  case,  as  it  too  often  ends, 
in  suicide.  The  quality  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
the  irreverence  with  which  it  handles  mysteries 
approached  by  great  thinkers  with  awe,  is 
summed  up  in  the  concluding  paragraph  : 

"  Dear  Simplicitv !  I  have  never  thought  much 
about  such  things,  but  if  there  is  any  future  happiness 
beyond  this  life,  I  am  sure  she  will  have  a  share  of  it. 
But  it  is  getting  late ;  we  must  go  home.  Good-bye. 
Simplicity." 

ON   THE    FACE    OF   THE    WATERS.     By    F.   A. 
Steel.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

We  do  not  meet  with  a  novel  of  this  order 
once  in  ten  years.  It  is  a  monument  of  patient 
labour,  a  storehouse  of  precise  facts.  On  its 
imaginative  side  it  is  strongly  and  deeply  impres- 
sive. Architecturally  it  is  a  wonder,  but  we  did 
not  recognise  this  at  once.  Mrs.  Steel's  aim 
was  to  write  a  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
which  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, the  fiction  to  serve  the  history  by  lighting 
it  up  with  living  human  interest.  As  to  her 
facts,  she  says.  "  The  reader  may  rest  assured 
that  every  incident  bearing  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  or  on  the  part  which 
real  men  took  in  it.  is  scrupulously  exact,  even 
in  the  date,  the  hour,  tne  scene,  the  very 
weather."  A  critic  of  fiction  has  most  concern 
with  the  other  part,  and  there  we  hold  that  Mrs. 
Steel  has  used  her  vast  array  of  knowledge 
with  great  skill,  that  she  has  made  us  realise, 
as  we  never  did  before,  the  signs  of  the  oncom- 
ing storm,  the  mystery  and  tragedy  of  it.  the 
sensations  of  the  natives,  loyal  and  disaffected, 
and  of  the  Anglo-Indians.  No  one  save  the  his- 
torian has  taken  such  trouble  before,  and  these 
have  left  the  imagination  out.  Of  the  fineness 
of  the  detail  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly, 
or  of  the  great  mental  effort  exercised  to  hold 
together  the  mass  of  facts,  personalities,  sensa- 
tions. But  it  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
A  reader  is  sometimes  overwhelmed,  dazed, 
and  baffled  by  the  demands  on  his  atten- 
tion. Such  a  tJook  deserves  its  very  best  chance. 
which  is  the  careful  consideration  of  ample  lei- 


sure. 1 1  is  not  a  play-hour  novel ,  but  a  bit  of  hard 
reading,  with  matter  in  it  to  reward  the  labour 
and  to  rouse  the  keenest  admiration  for  the 
writer's  force  and  sympathetic  imagination. 

A    REBELLIOUS    HEROINE.       By  John   Kendrick 
Bangs.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  professional  funny  man  has  a  peculiar 
advantage  that  in  a  measure  compensates  him 
for  his  task  of  living  up  to  public  expectations — 
namely,  that  he  can  say  extraordinary  things 
which,  if  they  make  sense  and  are  admired  for 
their  wisdom,  may  be  fathered  m  prof  rid  per- 
softd,  and  if  not  are  set  down  for  jestmg  in  his 
rSie  of  clown.  Of  this  privilege  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Bangs  is  well  aware.  He  fires,  as  it 
were,  to  hit  if  it  is  deer  and  miss  if  it  is  cow. 
A  Rebellious  Heroine^  for  instance,  may  be  a 
broad  satire  of  the  realists  of  the  day,  a  species 
of  allegory  based  upon  the  well-known  propen- 
sity of  characters  m  fiction  to  run  away  from 
their  authors,  or  it  may  be  simply  a  fantastical 
tale  contrived  for  an  hour's  diversion.  It  pos- 
sesses humorous  situations,  but  there  is  some- 
thing rather  bewildering  about  the  story  of  a 
young  author,  Stuart  Harley,  who  begins  to 
write  a  novel  only  to  find  tnat  the  heroine  he 
has  selected  balks  him  at  every  turn.  He  has 
planned  that  she  is  to  go  abroad,  but  she,  re- 
senting being  thus  ordered  about,  elects  to  re- 
main at  home  and  to  show  him  by  her  conduct 
toward  the  lovers  he  offers  her  that  although  he 
can  lead  her  to  the  altar  he  cannot  make  her 
wed,  until  through  the  intervention  of  a  friend, 
who  takes  up  the  story  at  this  point,  he  woos 
her  himself. 

Frankly  whimsical  as  the  idea  is.  it  might  be 
suggested  that  a  certain  amount  of  verisimili- 
tude is  owing  to  the  reader,  which  is  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  heroine's  being  permitted  an 
independent  existence  in  which  she  comments 
upon  her  author's  arbitrary  intentions.  If  Mr. 
Bangs  had  stuck  to  his  plan  of  making  her  ap- 
pear only  in  Harley's  narrative,  the  story  would 
have  been  less  tire  par  ies  cheveux.  As  it  is, 
the  accommodating  reader  is  called  upon  to 
bear  a  good  deal,  for  he  finds,  after  having  doc- 
ilely adapted  himself  to  Mr.  Bangs's  concate- 
nation ot  fantasies,  that  he  has  been  duped, 
and  that  Stuart  Harley  himself  is  a  myth  like 
Marguerite  Andrews,  and  likewise  the  professor 
and  the  doctor,  and  that  among  this  shadowy 
chaos  there  stands  out  palpable  only  Mr.  Bangs. 
But  it  is  a  way  this  vivacious  gentleman  has, 
this  of  rising  superior  to  mere  mundane  restric- 
tions ;  and  no  one  should  essay  to  go  after  him 
who  cannot  upon  occasion  believe  that  the  sum 
of  two  and  two  is  five. 

JAMES;  OR,  VIRTUE  REWARDED.    New    York: 
Stone  &  Kimball.  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  man  apparently, 
says  he  chooses  to  remain  anonymous  lest  his 
neighbours  should  discover  among  themselves 
the  onvcinals  of  his  characters.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  reserve  with  which  to  engage  much 
sympathy,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  put  down 
for,  what  is  more  on  the  surface  of  it,  a  ruse  to 
stimulate  interest,  particularly  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  degree  of  danger  of  discovery  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  realism  of  the  sketch. 
The  virtue  that  is  rewarded  is  the  virtue  of  re- 
gard for  appearances.    The    satire    is  rather 
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neatly  worked  out,  albeit  the  matter  of  fact  who 
believe  stealfastly  that  the  wicked  shall  perish 
may  not  stumble  over  it.  and  m  that  case  will 
assuredly  see  in  the  story  an  entrance  to  the 
broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  There 
is  a  quality  of  freshness  in  the  history  of  a 
scoundrel  who.  instead  of  being  overtaken  by 
the  retribution  which  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  the  privilege  of  novelists  to  inflict, 
prospers  right  merrily,  barring  a  slight  check 
from  his  female  confederate,  to  whicn  he  rises 
superior  with  a  thoroughgoing  grit  which  we 
cannot  but  admire.  James  is  only  the  son  of  a 
,  village  carpenter,  but  by  dint  of  application 
and  regular  attendance  at  church,  as  well  as  by 
virtue  of  a  handsome  face,  he  rises  to  wealth  and 
'  an  important  position.  Up  to  this  point  it  is 
obvious  that  he  is  a  prig  ;  moreover,  he  is  selfish 
to  his  parents.  His  faults,  however,  as  George 
Eliot  wrote  of  Amos  Barton's,  have  been  mid- 
dling. But  our  author  is  determined  that  his 
chief  character  shall  arouse  more  than  luke- 
warm interest.  James  presently  emerges  from 
the  sleek  coat  that  covered  him,  a  bold  schemer, 
untrue  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  and  faith- 
less to  his  harmless,  teaious  little  wife.  Bad  as 
is  the  moral  of  his  escape  from  the  just  conse- 
quences of  his  perfidy,  we  must  admit  that  in 
real  life  such  canting  hypocrites  are  sometimes 
seen  prospering  in  mocking  defiance  of  all 
poetic  justice. 

The  picture  of  Doddersfield,  the  scene  of 
James's  exploits,  is  particularly  well  drawn, 
with  its  prosy,  fussy,  conscientious  inhabitants, 
too  entirely  good  to  have  any  part  in  the  wicked 
follies  of  a  world  given  over  to  pleasure,  but 
not  above  extracting  from  church  meetings, 
church  bazaars,  church  squabbles,  and  church 


gossip  a  spice  of  excitement.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten in  a  quaintly  old-fashioned  style,  suggesting 
in  its  pungency,  not  to  its  own  disadvantage, 
the  vigour  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  set  off  here  and 
there  with  rhythmical  and  sonorous  periods  half 
humorously  used. 

THE  STAR  SAPPHIRE.    By  Mabel  Collins.    Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.    $1.50. 

There  are  fashions  in  reforms  as  in  every- 
thing else,  and  it  is  so  long  since  the  passing  of 
the  temperance  crusade  that  it  seems  strange  to 
find  it  the  motive  of  a  new  novel.  Yet  Philip 
Tempest,  a  man  of  high  social  position,  wealth, 
and  leisure,  resolves  to  make  temperance  his 
life-work.  It  appears  in  the  beginning  of  the 
story  as  though  his  wife  opposes  this  attitude 
upon  his  part,  because  she  feels  it  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  the  time  and  actually  absurd  in  their 
social  environment. 

•"There  was  never  any  understanding  Philip,*  she 
said,  *  or  guessinar  what  he  mifi^ht  think  it  his  duty  to 
do.  After  that  dreadful  night  of  the  dinner-party  I 
WHS  always  afraid  of  him.  It  seemed  to  me  sucn  a 
cruel,  unreasonable,  senseless  thing  to  do  to  ask  a  lot 
of  society  people  to  dinner  and  give  them  nothing  to 
drink.  I  was  frightened  to  face  them,  and  sat  in  my 
room  shuddering.  ...  It  seemed  to  me  such  an 
insult.'  " 

After  this,  failing  to  turn  him  from  his  pur- 

gose,  and  fiercely  resentful  of  his  fear  that  she 
erself  touches  drink  too  often  and  too  freely, 
she  drinks  with  rapidly  increasing  recklessness, 
until  the  husband  finds  his  sad  mission  in  his 
own  home.  It  is  a  common  story  from  this 
point,  and  it  is  not  well  written  at  any  point, 
but  there  nevertheless  is  something  terribly  real 
in  it  that  holds  the  attention  to  the  hopeless 
end. 
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THE   FORMS   OF    DISCOURSE.      By    William    B. 
Cairns,  A.M.     New  York:  Ginn  &  Co.    $1.25. 

A  good  test  of  one's  rhetorical  insight  and 
breadth  is  the  definition  of  style  which  one  may 
drop  by  the  way.  The  instructor  who  grasps  the 
simple  truth  that  style  is  investing  an  idea  with 
fitting  dignity  and  distinction  will  u.sually  be 
found  to  range  with  sure  step  and  at  a  nigh 
level  through  the  labyrinthine  commonplace  of 
a  school  or  college  rhetoric.  The  instructor 
who  implies,  as  Mr.  Cairns  does,  that  style  has 
mainly  to  do  with  *'  choice  of  words  and  their 
arrangement  in  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs."  is  foredoomed  to  dwell  in  the  dark 
Cimmerian  desert  of  shreds  and  patches.  One 
might  as  well  state  that  "to  be  platitudinous  is 
to  be  happy"  as  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  parts  in  a  matter  of  art.  The  letter- 
press and  terminology  of  Mr.  Cairns's  book  in- 
vite a  comparison  with  Professor  Genung's  pio- 
neer work  in  the  domain  of  "  practical"  rheto- 
ric, to  which,  with  a  courtesy  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  American  school  books, 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  be  it  ever  so 
briefly.  To  condense  into  one  volume  Profes- 
sor Genung's  three  volumes,  which  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  much  fresh  and  close  thinking. 


is  of  course  to  lose  in  colour  and  suggestiveness 
what  is  gained  in  precision  and  movement.  In 
his  illustrative  selections  Mr.  Cairns  has  not 
strayed  far  from  the  conventional  literary  paths. 
Aside  from  the  psychology  of  persuasion  and  a 
few  simple  and  convincing  definitions  like  that 
of  **  the  burden  of  proof,"  and  a  certain  con- 
temporaneity, we  fail  to  discover  in  what  points 
thi?  handbook  differs,  in  scope  and  general 
plan,  from  others  now  before  the  public. 

Mr  Cairns  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  study 
of  «tyle  "  examples"  should  be  chosen  from  the 
pupil's  own  work  rather  than  from  the  English 
classics ;  but  in  discussing  "  invention"  he 
nestles  circumspectly  under  the  coattailsof  Ma- 
caulay,  Eliot,  and  Stevensop  ad  libitum.  Now 
he  helps  and  anon  he  seems  to  retard  the  youth- 
ful penman  scratching  along  the  path  of  knowl- 
edge. To  our  mind  it  is  adding  an  unnecessary 
thorn  to  inform  such  a  struggler  that  **  the  writ- 
er will  do  well  to  assure  himself  there  is  some 
special  reason  why  the  subject  chosen  will  be 
interesting  to  his  readers."  What  has  he  to  do 
with  "  the  writer"  or,  in  literary  parlance,  with 
'•  readers"  ?  The  high-school  boy  or  girl  needs, 
rather,  to  be  encourag:ed  to  write  about  anv- 
thing  he  or  she  is  sufficiently  interested  in.    As 
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V  "  themes."  certain  sentences  in  the  instruc- 
-  *ftown  book  might  be  utihsed  m  arousing  that 
^ciosity  which  in  youth  is  the  mainspring  and 
.Hue  impulse  of  expression.     For  mstance  : 

•TPo  be  plain,  simple,  and  straightforward,  is  not 
OMWarily  to  be  bald  " 

Would  Mr  Cairns  wait  till  he  is  sure  of  the 

f*%  audience,  even  to  the  bald-headed  row, 

permitting  him  to  essay  so  merry  and 

rbing  a  theme  in  "  exposition"  ?    Again, 

boy,  even  of  a  pretty  large  growth,  is 

to  be  convinced  that  the  so-called  news- 

yt  expression  "to  muff  a  fly",  would  be 

iproper  in  a  serious  work  intended  for  gen- 

_         readers"  ?    One  is  inclined  to  question  the 

^.propriety  of  so  "serious"  a  "work."     What, 

^pray,  would  Mr.  Cairns  say  ?    "  Failed  to  catch 

a  ball  knocked  in  the  air  ?" 

In  the  chapter  on  Narration  {pace  Professor 
5  Matthews  !)  no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
^  Story  Which  is  Short  and  the  Short  Story.  Under 
e   the  latter  are  included  the  "  Condensed  Long 
-     Story"  and  "Stories  that  Portray  Character." 
.-    Now,  why,  oh,  wliy,  are  these  fences  broken 
down?    Does  not  every  printer's  devil  know 
that    little    stories    portraying    character    are 
sketches,  and  belong  under  Description  ?    And 
then  the  labels  and  ticketings,  when  not  sug- 
gested by  the  pioneer  treatise  above  referred 
to,  are  so  novel  as  to  be  disconcerting.     Did 
not  Webster  say  that  Clearness,  Force,  and  Ele- 
gance are  the  qualicies  which  produce  convic- 
tion ?    And  if  he  did  not,  will  "  Ease"  ever  ex- 
press one  half  of  the  word  Elegance  ?    Who 
every  heard  of  Ease?    Is  style  like  an  "  Easy 
Latin  Method  ?* '  Professor  Genung  said  Beauty, 
which  suggests  something  to  be  striven   for, 
sand-papered,  polished,  and  rouged  if  need  be. 
These  are  words  that  have  had  a  snug  berth 
from  Quintilian  to  Quackenbos.     They  are  "  all 
ye  need  to   know\"  O  scholars  I     Now  avoid 
profitless  logomachies  and  go  to  work. 

AT  RANDOM.    By  L.  F.  Austin.    New  York  and  *  on 
don  :  Ward,  Locke  &  Co.    fi.as. 

The  essays  and  sketches  that  make  up  this 
attractive  volume  have  already  appeared  in 
English  periodicals,  and  are  here  given  in  larger 
type  with  marginal  headings — "finger-posts 
which  the  reviewer  may  find  sufficiently  lumi- 
nous without  exploring  the  adjacent  country." 
A  rubricated  book-plate,  circumscribed  "  We'll 
e*en  to't  like  French  falconers,  fly  at  anything 
we  see,"  and  the  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
•  author  frankly  invite  one  to  be  en  rapi>ort  with 
the  personality,  or  im^rsonalitv,  of  a  cerfein 
delightful  page  in  the  ^ketch^  wfiich  Mr.  Clem- 
ent Shorter,  It  is  quaintly  hinted,  has  watched 
with  feeling.s  "not  unmixed  with  wonder  and 
alarm." 

Mr.  Austin  is  a  ripe  product  of  the  higher 
journalism,  a  man  of  "original  virtues,"  as 
Mr.  Kipling  would  perhaps  say,  who  has  held 
on  to  them  well  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
craft.  The  wonder  is  not  that  he  is  familiar 
with  so  many  subjects,  in  the  world  of  men  and 
books  and  imagination,  but  that  on  his  tour 
through  them  he  has  stopped  at  so  many  points 
of  general  interest.  He  knows  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  of  approach  to  an  old-time  theme, 
and  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  picturesque  and 


characteristic  in  the  life  about  him.  His  hu- 
mour IS  alternately  sedate,  fantastic,  or  ironi- 
cal It  does  not  rollick  and  bray  like  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw's,  nor  quietly  cheer  like  Mr.  Quiller 
Couch  s,  nor  has  it  the  touch-and  go  of  Mr. 
Zangwill's  wit.  It  has  a  gentlemanly  quality 
of  its  own,  and  is  as  urbane,  concise,  anjd  unol>- 
trusive  as  the  style  which  is  its  vehicle.  Strong- 
ly influenced  by  Thackeray  (we  are  told),  Mr. 
Austin's  heart  is  less  visualised  than  was  Thack- 
eray's. He  has,  rather,  the  sympathy  and  can- 
dour, though  none  of  the  lush,  mellow  manner 
of  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton.  Compared  with  the 
collection  of  "fragments"  recently  published 
by  Mr  J.  E.  Chamberlin,  At  Random  is  cos- 
mopolitan in  tone  and  more  sanely  panoramic. 
Mr.  Austin  extradites  his  consciousness  to  the 
objects  of  his'  observation  without  a  twinge  of 
pain  or  a  sign  of  self  confusion.  On  this  ac- 
count, perhaps,  his  book  has  been  termed  "  an 
impersonal  d!iary  of  an  intellectual  Londoner." 
It  isjTiore. 


LITERARY    LANDMARKS    OF    FLORENXE.      By 
Laurence  Hutton.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.  $x.oo. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  writes  in  a  plaintive 
and  childlike  way  that  is  rather  taking,  and  he 
intersperses  his  narrative  with  various  interest- 
ing bits  ;  so  that  we  should  have  nothing  but 
commendation  for  his  little  book  did  we  not  find 
indications  in  the  Introduction  of  a  tendency  to 
take  himself  far  too  seriously  in  that  he  sees  fit 
to  state  that  he  has  given  here  "  much  informa- 
tion which  does  not  elsewhere  exist  in  any  con- 
nected form,  and  much  more  which  is  the  result 
of  personal  research  and  observation  never  be- 
fore printed  in  any  shape."  He  also  adds  that 
in  the  cases  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio  he  thinks 
that  he  has  cleared  up  a  number  of  doubtful 
points  and  established  more  than  one  new  and 
important  fact  not  elsewhere  ujx)!!  record.  We 
must  confess  that  after  reading  the  book  through 
very  carefully  we  have  not  been  able  to  discov- 
er any  additicm  to  the  world's  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Hutton  has 
rather  underrated  the  value  of  those  works  on 
the  subject  of  Florence  .that  already  existed. 
He  has,  to  be  sure,  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
several  errors  in  the  current  guide  books  ;  but 
to  correct  the  statements  of  the  sapient  Mr. 
Hare  or  even  of  the  indispensable  Baeaeker,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  feat  worthy  to  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  original  research.  The  rela- 
tive positions  of  a  pump  and  a  particular  street 
are  not  things  to  write  prefaces  about,  and  we 
advise  Mr.  Hutton  to  stick  to  sentiment  and  to 
let  the  pumps  alone.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
methods  of  "research"  and  ot  his  powders  of 
argument  we  may  quote  the  following  from  his 
remarks  on  the  question  as  to  whether  Dante 
was  married  in  the  Church  of  S.  Martino  : 

**As  Dante  was  undoubtedly  born  somewhere,  so 
was  he  unquestionably  married  somewhere  and  to 
somebody  ;  and  if  ho  was  not  married  in  this  particu- 
lar church,  we  have  no  authority  for  believing  that  he 
was  married  anywhere  else." 

Somehow  or  other,  this  reminds  us  of  certain 
of  Mark  Twain's  cogitations  on  various  relics, 
shrines,  and  literary  landmarks ;  but  Mark 
meant  his  observations  to  be  taken  as  a  joke, 
while  Mr.  Hutton  apparently  does  not. 
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CUSTER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.    Chicago  :  Tne  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.    75  cts. 

The  poem  which  g^ives  the  title  to  this  volume 

is  written  in  the  Spenserian  stanza  and  is  divid- 
ed up  into  cantos  after  the  fashion  of  an  epic, 
with  a  tormal  invocation  of  the  Muse  at  the 
beginning.  Mrs.  Wilcox  writes  smoothly  and 
well,  and  has  a  good  deal  more  hterary  skill 
than  some  persons  are  willing  to  concede  to 
her  ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  hked  her  best 
before  she  reformed  and  gave  up  writing  those 

goems  of  palpitating  passion  over  which  Mr. 
)ana  used  to  be  so  shocked  in  his  editorial  col- 
umns. What  strikes  us  most  in  the  present 
book  are  the  pictures,  over  which  we  have  lin- 
gered with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  picture  which  faces  page  16,  and 
which  represents  a  young  woman  with  a  very 
limited  supply  of  clothing,  lying  fast  asleep  on 
a  divan  with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  decanter 
beside  her.  On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  near 
the  bureau,  is  a  cloud,  out  of  which  arises  a  vjsion 
of  the  young  woman's  dressmaker.  We  clo  not 
quite  know  why  she  should  be  haunted  in  sleep 
by  the  apparition  of  her  dressmaker  unless,  per- 
haps, she  owes  her  a  bill  ;  and  in  fact  we  do  not 
absolutely  know  that  it  is  her  dressmaker,  for 
the  pictures  in  the  book  are  scattered  about 
without  any  reference  to  the  poems  which  they 
are  supposed  to  illustrate  ;  and  as  we  havi  not 
taken  the  time  to  search  for  the  poem  to  which 
this  picture  belongs,  we  have  had  to  size  up  the 
vision  on  the  basis  of  its  general  appearance  ; 
so  that  It  may  be  the  upstairs  girl,  after  all.  By 
the  time  that  the  book  reaches  a  second  edition 
we  trust  that  the  youn^  lady  on  the  divan  will 
have  waked  up  for  a  minute  or  two  and  pulled 
at  least  a  sheet  over  herself,  as  she  will  certain- 
ly catch  a  severe  and  perhaps  fatal  cold  if  she 
doesn't. 

FRIENDLY  LETTERS  TO  GIRL  FRIENDS.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.    $1.25. 

As  the  author  modestly  says  in  the  preface, 
these  letters  are  not  full  disquisitions,  but  rather 
mere  suggestions.  They  are,  however,  consid- 
erably enlarged  from  the  serial  form  in  which 
they  first  appeared,  and  they  are  perhaps  as 
definite  as  any  abstract  advice  can  be  made. 
Of  the  graceful  manner  of  the  work  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak,  since  it  is  equal  to 
the  writer's  best.  Nor  need  the  wholesome 
sweetness  of  its  spirit  be  dwelt  upon,  since  that 
is  the  soul  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  books. 
About  half  of  the  new  volume  is  taken  up  with 
ttie  discussion  of  literature,  and  in  nothing  does 
the  author  do  better  service  to  the  young  than 
in  discouraging  those  cut-and-dried  "courses 
of  reading"  which  have  wasted  so  much  time 
and  led  so  many  into  error.  In  books  other 
than  fiction  one's  tastes  and  the  desire  for  some 
special  branch  of  knowledge  are  the  only  really 
reliable  guides  In  fiction  the  only  safe  way — 
the  way  of  the  right,  pure  instinct— 

•'  is  to  enter  no  scenes,  linger  in  no  companionship 
which  you  would  not  seek  in  real  life." 

.  The  latter  half  of  the  work  treats  of  social 
topics  from  a  point  of  view  so  very  old-fash- 
ioned that  it  is  delightfully  new. 

"  The  individual  comes  first  ;  we  cannot  make  society 
out  of  anything  else  than  individuals.     Be  individual, 


therefore ;  honestly  and  contentedly  the  best  individ* 
ual  you  can.  Don  t  trouble  about  gettini?  into  society 
as  an  obvious  achievement.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
you  make  it  obvious  or  not.  If  you  are  a  genuine  any- 
Dody,  you  are  in  society  already,  and  nothmg  can  keep 

frou  out,  even  though  you  may  be  outside  some  cobweb 
ine  of  a 'four  hundred.'  .  .  .  Society  as  a  pursuit,. 
an  end,  is  a  thing  without  a  soul.  The  home  spirit^ 
from  the  sharing  of  which  between  home  and  home  it 
grew,  has  departed  out  of  it.  It  is  dead.  It  is  a  cor* 
ruption.  A  professional  .society  woman  is  a  parasite 
upon  the  world's  heart  growth,  helping  as  a  microbe  of 
disease  to  eat  out  its  vitality." 

THE  MASTERY  OF  BOOKS.  By  Harry  Lyman 
Koopman.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
90  cts. 

In  this  little  book  of  two  hundred  pages  M  r. 
Koopman  gives  the  reader  some  pleasantly 
written  discussion  of  bookish  matters.  He  tells 
what  one  ought  to  read  and  how  much  one 
should  read  (which,  by  the  way,  we  think  rather 
presumptuous  on  his  part),  with  some  observa- 
tions on  note-taking,  and  the  place  of  the  library 
in  education.  He  has  also  something  to  say 
about  language-study,  and  we  gather  inciden- 
tally that  he  is  a  "  spelling  reformer.'*  and  be- 
lieves also  that  a  universal  form  of  speech  will 
at  some  time  prevail,  though  he  modestly  ob- 
serves that  "to  fix  either  the  character  of  the 
world-language  or  the  date  of  its  adoption 
would  manifestly  be  unsafe. '  *  We  should  think 
it  would.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Koop- 
man comes  do\vn  from  the  sphere  of  theory, 
and  gives  us  a  classified  list  of  books,  appar- 
ently with  the  object  of  providing  a  choice 
select  library  of  moderate  compass  for  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  majority  of  persons  wish 
their  reference  works  to  be  entirely  in  English. 
Looking  over  his  list,  we  are  not  very  much 
impressed  with  his  capacity  for  making  such  a 
selection.  Thus,  under  Bibliog^raphy  he  sets 
down  only  six  volumes,  one  of  them  being 
Thompson's  Pa/ceo^rapky,  which  is  not  a 
bibliography,  though  it  does  contain  a  very 
special  list  of  palaeographical  works  ;  but  why 
thrust  this  into  such  a  list  when  the  class  of 
readers  whom  he  has  in  mind  would  never 
think  of  using  it,  while  he  fails  to  cite  either 
Kelsey  or  Mayor,  not  to  mention  Hubner  and 
Teuffel-Schwabe-Warr  ?  Under  Philosophy  he 
does  not  mention  Ueberweg.  though  that  work 
is  in  itself  a  perfect  treasury  of  bibliographical 
reference,  tinder  Mythology  he  cites  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  Guerber  while  he  says  noth- 
ing of  Gailey's  very  admirable  revision  of  Bul- 
finch,  supplied  as  it  is  with  continuous  refer- 
ences to  modem  literature,  even  though  it  is 
published  by  a  house  which  is  a  rival  of  that 
which  prints  Mr.  Koopman's  book.  Under 
Language  he  mentions  the  thoroughly  anti- 
quated book  of  Peile,  and  says  nothing  of 
Strong,  Logeman,  and  Wheeler— giving  us,  in 
fact,  the  titles  of  only  three  works  altogether, 
no  one  of  them  later  than  1877.  Under  Greek 
Literature  he  does  not  cite  the  recent  work  of 
Jevons,  nor  under  Latin  Literature  the  ex- 
quisitely written  volume  lately  put  forth  by 
Mackail.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  continue 
this  criticism  any  further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  Koopman  seems  to  have  an  especial  fond- 
ness for  books  that  are  obsolete  and  no  longer 
in  the  first  rank  ;  and  that  in  consequence  liis 
list  as  a  whole  is  an  excellent  one  for  any  small 
library  to  avoid  as  a  basis  for  purchase  and 
selection. 
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We  have  before  us  a  book  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Hoppin,  entitled  Greek  Art  on  Greek  Sot/, 
whicQ  we  are  not  going  to  review.  We  shall, 
however,  express  our  great  regret  that  a  firm 
of  the  high  character  and  standing  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  should  put 
their  imprint  upon  a  work  of  this  sort  and  ad- 
vertise it  to  the  delusion  of  the  public.  We  are 
quite  certain  that  no  competent  reader  for  a 
publishing  house,  who  had  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  classical  studies,  could  have  rec- 
ommended its  publication  ;  for  it  is  a  book 
whose  contents  are  not  only  discreditable  to  the 
house  that  issues  it,  but  to  American  classical 
scholarship  as  well,  and  especially  to  the  uni- 
versity from  which  the  volume  emanates. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  two  little  paper-covered  plays,  the 
first  being  A  Previous  Engagetnent,  by  W.  D. 
Howells,  which  is  one  of  his  usual  studies  in 
feminine  psychology,  and  is  as  delicate  and 
subtle  as  is  all  his  work  of  this  sort.  (Price,  50 
cents.)  The  second  play  is  a  pleasing  little 
paraphrase  by  Miss  Edith  V.  B.  Matthews, 
from  the  German,  entitled  Six  Cups  of  Choco- 
late. The  substitution  of  American  for  Ger- 
man local  colour  has  been  very  well  done,  and 
the  characters,  who  represent  girls  from  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  make  the  fact  clear 
by  their  little  dialectic  differences.  We  are 
sorry  that  one  of  them  splits  an  infinitive  (p.  15), 
but  she  probably  did  it  herself,  so  that  Miss 
Matthews  is  not  to  blame.  The  comedietta  is 
an  excellent  one  to  be  acted  by  young  g^rls 
who  are  looking  about  for  something  not  too 
ambitious  to  begin  with.     (Price,  25  cents.) 

When  a  person  sets  out  to  write  a  book  of 
fairy  stories,  we  always  like  to  know  what  sort 
of  an  audience  he  or  she  is  looking  for  ;  or,  to 
put  it  more  concretely,  we  should  fike  to  know 
what  sort  of  an  audience  Elcy  Humham  was 
looking  for  in  writing  Modern  Fairyland^  pub- 
lished lately  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
of  Boston,  on  very  shiny  paper.  The  reason 
we  ask  is  that  it  is  so  full  of  long  words  as  to 
make  it  quite  unintelligible  to  a  young  child, 
while  the  treatment  is  altogether  too  simple  to 
interest  a  mature  person.  Take  this  paragrapn 
for  example  : 

**  Invitations  were  hastily  fj^iven  out  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  the  most  elaborate  scale.  During 
the  hubbub  and  excitement  that  attends  such  affairs 
the  most  important  *  person '  crept  about  in  her  uncon- 
cerned way  oblivious  of  everything  going  on,  and 
talking  to  herself  in  a  language  untranslatable." 

Fancy  firing  off  such  sentences  as  these  at  a 
child  in  the  nursery  !  Elcy  Bumham  is,  in  fact, 
herself  talkine  in  a  language  untranslatable  to 
children.  Indeed,  the  only  book  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  six  months  that  a  normal  small 
child  could  really  understand  from  beginning 
to  end  IS  one  by  Miss  Maude  Florence  Bellar, 
entitled  Santa  Clauses  New  Castle,  which  we 
briefly  noticed  in  the  Christmas  Bookman.  In 
tmth,  the  art  of  writing  for  children  seems 
likely  to  become  a  lost  one. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  publish 
The  Shop's  Company ,  by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley, 
U.  S.  NT  It  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  life 
of  those  who  spend  their  time  on  board  the 


great  ocean  steamers,  including  also  yachts. 
It  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
superstitions  of  sailors,  and  is  full  of  interesting 
incidents,  illustrations,  and  anecdotes,  beside 
being  lavishly  supplied  with  excellent  illustra- 
tions, chiefly  from  photog^raphs.  The  same 
firm  send  us  A  History  of  the  German  Strug- 
gle for  Liberty,  by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  m 
two  volumes.  (Price,  $7.00.)  It  is  a  very  well- 
written  account  of  the  patriotic  uprising  in  Ger- 
many, which  finally  succeeded  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  imposed  upon  the  German  States  by 
the  First  Napoleon.  Mr.  Bigelow  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Germany  and  the  Germans,  and 
writes  with  much  force  and  freedom,  and  in  a 
style  that  carries  one  along  unwearied.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  illustrations,  which  are  very 
numerous  and  extremely  well  executed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  >lr.  Bigelow's  old  friend, 
the  German  Kaiser,  allowed  him  free  access  to 
the  Prussian  archives,  and  detailed  a  military 
officer  and  a  civil  functionary  to  assist  him  in 
his  researches.  Altogether  it  is  a  most  readable 
and  instructive  book. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  issued  two 
more  volumes  in  their  Illustrated  Standard  Nov- 
els series— namely,  Charles  Kingsley's  West- 
ward Ho!  and  Miss  Edgeworth's  Belinda, 
Each  volume  contains  forty  illustrations,  by 
Charles  E.  Brock  and  Chris  Hammond  respec- 
tively. Westward  Ho  !  is  so  popular  a  favour- 
ite as  to  need  no  introduction,  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  less  popular  story,  though  one  of  the 
best  known  of  her  tales,  is  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Ritchie  in  her  charming  manner.  It  was  on 
the  appearance  of  Belinda  that  Mr.  Hare 
wrote  :  "  The  Edgeworths  immediately  became 
famous,  and  the  books  were  at  once  translated 
into  French  and  German."  (Price,  Si. 50  per 
volume  ) Magnhild  and  Dust  composes  an- 
other volume  in  the  edition  of  Bjornson's  novels 
edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  published  by  the 
same  firm.  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  that  when  Magn- 
hild was  first  issued  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  year 
1877,  it  produced  a  powerful  impression  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  led  to  much  polemical  discussion. 
Though  one  of  the  least  known  of  his  produc- 
tions, it  has  already  been  translated  into  S\ved- 
ish  and  German  previous  to  its  rendering  into 
English.    (Price.  $1.25.) 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  a  book  entitled  The  Plant  J. ore  and 
Garden  Craft  of  Shakespeare,  which  was  orig- 
inally issued  for  private  circulation,  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  print.  It  is  a  work 
that  no  Shakespearian  scholar  who  is  desirous 
of  having  his  library  on  the  subject  complete  will 
be  long  without,  once  he  learns  of  its  interesting 
character  and  valuable  contents.  The  volume,  in 
a  word,  aims  at  being  a  complete  and  authorita- 
tive work  of  reference  on  the  plants  mentioned 
by  Shakespeare.  The  author,  one  of  those 
country-loving  vicars  not  uncommon  in  the 
Church  of  England,  takes  each  plant  separate- 
ly, and  under  certain  classifications  gives  an 
amount  of  information  regarding  its  nature, 
history,  and  place  in  legend  and  poetry.  The 
illustrations  are  characteristic  ot  the  work,  many 
of  them  having  been  sketched  from  scenes 
around  Stratford-on-Avon.  One  notices,  too, 
that  the  book  has  a  good  index,  which  enhances 
its  value  as  a  work  of  reference. 
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Exact  Reference  to  Printed  or  Manuscript 

Pages. 

A  yachtsman  making  a  voyage  on  an  ocean 
liner  would  be  interested  less  m  the  machinery 
by  which  they  took  on  and  discharged  immense 
cargoes  in  a  few  hours  than  in  less  important 
details  which  would  have  practical  value  to  him 
when  cruising  in  his  own  little  craft.  So  the 
bookman  among  librarians  is  concerned  mostly 
with  such  Items  of  library  economy  as  have 
practical  usefulness  in  his  own  private  library 
and  in  his  own  daily  literary  work.  Perhaps 
the  first  thing  is  to  agree  upon  the  best  method 
for  the  almost  infinite  number  of  references  to 
books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  serials. 

The  need  of  this  is  felt  not  alone  by  those 
who  have  occasion  to  print  these  references  or 
to  send  them  to  others  in  manuscript,  but  by 
all  who  work  much  with  any  kind  of  printed  or 
written  matter.  The  book  may  belong  to  a 
library  or  to  a  friend,  so  that  no  marks  can  be 
pat  directly  on  the  pages.  A  typewriter  or  as- 
sistant may  have  to  consult  or  copy  the  passages 
from  another  copy  of  the  book.  Most  common- 
ly a  record  must  be  made  of  these  references  in 
conn  action  with  other  work,  so  that  a  marked 
copy  will  not  suffice.  This  throws  one  back  on 
the  laborious  method  of  counting  and  recording 
lines,  though  most  of  the  references  are  not  to  sin- 
gle words  or  lines,  but  to  sentences  and  to  para- 
graphs. Obviously  something  more  compact 
and  much  easier  to  use  is  greatly  needed  in  this 
a^eof  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  other  de- 
vices to  save  the  literary  worker's  time.  The 
most  accurate  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the 
page,  the  nu  nber  of  the  line  (counting  from  the 
top  an  I  o.nitting  the  folio  line),  and  of  the  word 
in  the  line.  A  few  text-  and  other  books  much 
quoted  have  every  fifth  or  tenth  line  numbered 
in  the  margin  to  facilitate  such  reference,  and 
the  importance  of  exact  reference  is  so  much 
felt  in  important  correspondence,  that  the  prac- 
tice is  growing  of  having  the  lines  of  letter- 
heals  numbered.  But  these,  the  exceptional 
cases,  are  only  frequent  enough  to  emphasise 
the  convenience  of  a  plan  readily  applicable  to 
all  printed  and  written  matter.  The  following 
plan,  used  for  twenty  years,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  great  labour-saver  and  also  remarkably 
simple  in  application.  In  memoranda  made  a 
dozen  years  ago  and  filled  with  these  references 
tlie  eye  falls  almost  invariably  at  the  very  first 
glance  upon  the  exact  sentence  intended.  The 
method  was  early  adopted  for  indexing  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  American  and  British 
Library  Association,  and  is  now  used  success- 
fully in  many  other  publications  and  by  many 
literary  workers. 

The  system  can  be  made  intelligible  in  the 
single  sentence  usually  printed  at  the  head  of 
an  index  in  which  it  is  used  : 

'*  Superior  figures  tell  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in 
ninths— i».;g^.,  9^*  means  in  the  fourtn  ninth  of  page  99." 

While  these  dozen  words  describe  the  method, 
its  practical  value  is  so  great  to  those  who  un- 
derstand how  to  use  it  most  economically  that 
space  is  given  to  a  full  description. 


The  page  is  given  with  a  superior  figure, 
showing  the  position  on  the  page  in  ninths. 
43*  refers  to  page  43  and  to  the  lines  in  the 
eighth  of  nine  equal  divisions  of  the  letter-press 
on  that  page.  For  paging  having  two  or  more 
columns  two  superior  figures  are  used  ;  the  first 
denoting  the  column  number,  the  second  posi- 
tion in  the  column — e,g  ,  43**  is  page  43,  col- 
umn 3,  in  the  fifth  ninth  of  the  column  counting 
from  the  top.  Nine  is  the  best  number,  because 
no  reference  will  re(^uire  more  than  a  single  fig- 
ure to  indicate  the  distance  down  the  page,  and 
column  may  be  specified  without  confusion  by 
using  a  second  figure,  and  chiefly,  as  shown  be- 
low, because  this  division  better  than  any  other 
enables  one  to  make  exact  reference  without 
using  a  graduated  ruler  or  scale.  To  be  of  much 
practical  value  in  quick  work  these  numbers 
must  be  assigned  at  sight  without  computation 
or  measurement. 

Five  minutes  will  master  tnis  system.  In  the 
superior  figures  used  to  indicate  position  on  the 
page,  •  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  nine  equal 
sections,  and  the  •  and  '  to  the  sections  half  way 
between  the  middle  and  the  top  or  bottom.  As 
any  eye  can  bisect  the  page  and  half  page  read- 
ily, the  •,  *.  and  '  are  thus  accurately  fixed  at  a 
glance  ;  and  as  *  and  •  are  for  the  extreme  top 
and  bottom  sections,  all  the  odd  digits  are  per- 
fectly definite.  It  is  from  these  entirely  that 
references  are  made  and  found,  for  the  even 
digits,  *,*,*,  and  *,  are  used  only  as  modifiers 
of  these  main  p>ositions.  Obviously,  •  and  •  are 
the  sections  just  below  the  top  and  just  above 
the  bottom,  and  *  and  •  are  eoually  obvious, 
as  just  above  or  below  the  miadle  position  *. 
Without  this  hint  some  lose  half  the  value  of  the 
system  by  trying  to  estimate  positions.  43* 
does  not  strictly  mean  five  ninths  of  the  way 
down  the  page,  but  means  in  the  fifth  of  nine 
equal  divisions  of  page  43.  Even  with  inaccu- 
rate use,  the  eye  is  almost  sure  to  include  the 
right  sentence  at  the  first  glance,  but  it  is  easier 
and  takes  less  time  to  have  the  references  exact 
by  using  the  plan  here  described  than  to  com- 
pute '  as  one  third  the  way  down  and  •  as  six 
ninths  or  two  thirds  the  way  down. 

The  use  of  this  plan  not  only  saves  time,  but 
often  saves  the  reference  itself.  One  has  no 
clue  in  the  ordinary  reference  as  to  whether  the 
matter  referred  to  is  much  or  little,  important 
or  trifling.  It  may  be  only  a  single  sentence 
barely  touching  a  topic,  or  it  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  50  pages  of  vital  discussion.  If  the  ref- 
erence is  merely  to  page  79,  one  looks,  and  if  at 
the  top  of  that  page  there  chances  to  be  a  sen- 
tence bearing  on  the  topic  followed  by  appar- 
ently unrelated  matter,  probably  the  book  is 
closed  after  reading  the  first  sentence  without 
examination  of  the  rest  of  the  page,  while  per- 
haps lower  down  begins  an  important  discus- 
sion which  was  what  the  indexer  intended.  By 
this  exact  system  this  lower  matter  might  be 
marked  79*.  and  on  opening  the  book  the  eye 
would  rest  instantly  on  the  right  place  without 
the  distraction  and  the  loss  of  time  that  come 
from  glancing  up  and  down  the  page  hunting 
for  what  was  intended.     The  difference  in  the 
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two  systems  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  old 
library  method,  which  merely  recorded  the  shelf 
on  which  the  book  was  to  be  found,  and  the 
new,  which  gives  its  exact  position.  By  the  old 
method,  not  only  the  shelf-number  but  the  au- 
thor and  title  of  the  book  had  to  be  written 
in  each  case  ;  and  the  entire  shelf,  averaging 
perhaps  thirty  volumes,  had  to  be  examined  be- 
fore one  was  sure  that  the  book  wanted  was  not 
there.  By  the  method  now  universally  used  by 
modem  librarians,  a  simple  number  for  eacn 
tbook  is  given,  without  author  or  title,  and  a 
glance  at  its  exact  position  shows  whether  the 
book  is  in  or  not.  As  the  book  was  as  likely  to 
be  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  position  on  the  30- 
volume  shelf,  on  an  average  15  places  on  the 
shelf  had  to  be  looked  at  to  find  each  book.  In 
the  exact  reference  system,  with  nine  p>ositions 
to  each  page,  by  the  same  law  of  averages  one 
would  find  the  right  place  only  after  five  trials. 
In  books  of  two  or  three  columns  the  advan- 
tages are  of  course  two  or  threefold  greater 
stul.  It  is  equally  useful,  of  course,  in  manu- 
script work,  where  one  often  wishes  to  indicate 
sentences  to  be  taken  out,  inserted,  or  modified 
without  actually  cutting  up  or  interlining  the 
copy  before  him. 

The  ordinary  eye  judges  nearly  enough  ;  so 
that  when  reference  is  made  from  the  number 
assigned  by  estimate  without  measuring,  the 
paragraph  wanted  is  sure  to  be  seen  at  the  first 
glance.  A  reference  to  48*  might  be  called  48* 
or  48*.  certainly  not  further  than  one  ninth  too 
high  or  too  low,  and  the  eye  seeking  eitlier  of 
three  places  would  probably  include  the  sen- 
tence wanted. 

But  for  all  references  to  be  printed  and  used 
very  frequently,  it  pays  to  have  each  absolutely 
accurate,  for  the  measurement  has  to  be  made 


but  once,  while  the  reference  may  be  looked  up 
thousands  of  times  by  the  many  owners  of  the 
copies  in  the  edition.  For  this  accurate  work  a 
stiff  paper  or  cardboard  is  cut  the  exact  length 
of  the  letter-press  and  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts  by  eight  heavy  black  lines.  These  equal 
sections  are  numbered  from  *  to  •.  By  laying 
this  scale  beside  the  page  when  the  references 
are  being  made,  each  can  be  given  with  abso- 
lute precision.  Though  most  people  find  it 
quite  needless,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes'  work  to 
make  a  duplicate  of  this  scale  for  the  use  of  a 
copyist  or  any  one  looking  up  a  large  number 
of  passages.  If  references  be  made  to  lines, 
such  a  scale  number  for  each  line  should  be 
used  by  both  maker  and  user  of  the  reference. 

This  plan  is  of  g^eat  utility.  A  reference  to 
the  page  alone  often  requires  too  much  search, 
specially  in  larger  books  or  finer  types.  There 
is  also  an  attendant  risk  of  getting  the  wrong 
paragraph,  which,  though  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  not  be  the  one  intended.  To  refer  to 
the  exact  line  requires  too  much  labour  in  count- 
ing, both  in  making  and  using  the  reference  ; 
and  guesswork  in  this  case  will  not  do.  for  the 
fact  of  giving  the  line  implies  perfect  accuracy. 
The  method  described  above  is  simpls  and 
compact. 

In  referring  to  books  in  more  than  one  vol- 
ume, never  use  Roman  numbers.  Give  the 
volume  number  followed  by  a  colon  ;  then  the 
page  (preceded  by  *'pref."  for  prefatory  pag- 
ing), tnen  the  superior  figure  or  figures  indicat- 
ing the  exact  place — e.g.,  34  :  429**  is  "  volume 
thirty-four,  page  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
and  in  the  third  ninth  of  the  first  column." 
The  seven  figures  are  just  as  definite  as  the 
statement  which  takes  seventy-nine  characters, 
or  ten  times  as  much. 

Melvil  Dewey. 
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WORKS   BY    SAMUEL  L.   CLEMENS 
("  MARK  TWAIN"). 

Most  of  Mark  Twain's  books  were  published 
by  subscription  and  without  any  date  on  the 
title-page,  so  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make 
an  accurate  list  of  first  editions  without  having 
access  to  the  books  that  contain  the  copyright 
entries.  In  the  following  list,  where  no  oate  is 
on  the  title-page,  the  date  is  put  in  brackets. 
His  first  book  is  the  most  interesting  one,  and 
the  transcript  of  title  given  is  verbatim. 

The  Canadian  and  English  editions  of  several 
of  his  books,  under  vanous  titles,  were  simply 
pirated  reprints. 

The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County,  and  other  Sketches.  By  Mark  Twain. 
Edited  by  John  Paul.  New  York  :  C.  H.  Webb. 
Publisher,  X19  and  121  Nassau  St.  American 
News  Co.,  Agents.     1867.     i6mo. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim's 
Progress.    Hartford,  [1869].    8vo. 

Aatobiography  and  First  Romance.  New 
York,  1 87 1.    i6mo. 

Roughing  It.     Hartford,  [1872].    8vo. 


The  Gilded  Age  :  A  Tale  of  To-day.  By 
Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Hartford,  1873.     8vo. 

Lotos  Leaves.  By  Alfred  Tennyson,  John 
Hay,  Mark  Twain,  and  others.  New  York, 
1874.     4^0. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Hartford,  [1875] . 
Sq.  8vo. 

Sketches  New  and  Old.  Hartford,  ["1875]. 
Sq.  8vo. 

A  True  Story,  and  The  Recent  Carnival  of 
Crime.     Boston,  [1877J.    i8mo. 

Punch  Brothers,  Punch  !  and  Other  Sketches. 
New  York,  [1878 J.     i8mo. 

A  Tramp  Abroad.     Hartford,  1880.     8vo. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  Boston,  x88a. 
So.  8vo. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  and  Other  Stories. 
Boston,  1882.     i2mo. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.     Boston,  1883.     8vo. 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  New 
York,  1884.     Sq.  8vo. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.  New 
York,  1888.     Sq.  8vo. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court.    New  York,  1889.    8vo. 
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Merry  Tales.     New  York,  1892.     i2mo 

The  American  Claimant.  New  York,  1892. 
i2mo. 

The  ;^  1,000.000  Bank  Note,  and  Other  New 
Stories.     New  York,  1893.     i2mo. 

The  Niagara  Book.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  S.  L. 
Clemens,  and  others.     Buffalo,  1893.     i2mo. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  Hartford,  1894.  Sq. 
8vo 

The  Tragedy  of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  and  the 
Comedy  of  those  Extraordinary  Twins.  Hart- 
ford   [1895].     8vo. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad,  Tom  Sawyer  Detective, 
and  Other  Stories.     New  York,  1896.     i2mo. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By 
The  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte,  New  York,  1896. 
i2mo. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  March  i,  1897. 

February  publications  were  somewhat  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  preceding  month. 
A  rather  noticeable  feature  was  an  unusually 
large  proportion  on  miscellaneous  subjects  near- 
ly eaual  to  the  output  of  fiction. 

P/iroso,  by  Anthony  Hope,  although  deliv- 
ered to  the  trade  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
was  not  published  until  February  i ,  and  there- 
fore must  be  included  with  that  month's  publi- 
cations, among  which  it  has  been  the  leading 
seller.  Other  works  of  interest  issued  during 
the  past  month  included  a  History  of  Chinas  by 
S.  Wells  Williams;  Louis  Napoleon  and  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Montijo,  by  Imbert  de  Saint- 
Amand,  and  The  Middle  Period,  by  J.  W.  Bur- 
gess, all  of  which  are  meeting  with  a  good  re- 
ception. 

Fiction  has  to  an  unusual  extent  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  during  the 
month.  Quo  Vadis,  by  H.  K.  Sienkiewicz, 
has  increased  in  popularity  ;  also  On  the  Face 
of  the  Waters,  by  Flora  A.  Steel.  Closely  fol- 
lowing these  are  On  Many  Seas,  by  F.  H.  Will- 
iams ;  The  House  Boat  on  the  Sty  i ,  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  ;  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  by 
Gilbert  Parker,  and  March  Hares,  by  riarold 
Frederic. 

The  successful  dramatisation  of  Under  the 
Red  Robe  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  sales  of 
Stanley  J.  Weyman's  novels,  so  that  these  books 
again  take  a  place  among  the  leaders  The 
publication  of  Phroso  has  produced  a  similar 
effect  upon  Anthony  Hope's  works,  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  and  The  Princess  Osra  being 
the  most  calleJ  for. 

There  was  some  demand  for  valentines  in  the 
early  part  ot  the  month,  but  this  s«ems  to  de- 
crease with  each  succeeding  year.  Easter  pub- 
lications are  beginning  to  attract  attention,  but 
nothing  of  especial  interest  has  yet  been  shown. 

Paper-bound  stock  has  continued  to  increase 
somewhat.  Tatter  ley,  by  T.  Gallon  ;  An  Exile 
from  London,  by  R.  H.  Savage,  and  A  Pinch- 
beck Goddess,  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fleming,  have 
been  the  leading  titles  of  the  month,  and,  to-, 
gether  with  That  Affair  Next  Door,  by  Anna 
Katherine  Green,  and  Don  Balasco  of  Key 
West,  by  A.  C.  Gunter,  have  proved  the  best 
sellers  in  this  class  of  literature. 

A  number  of  new  books  of  particular  interest 
are  announced  for  early  publication,  notably 


Farthest  North,  by  Dr.  Fridtiof  Nansen  ;  The 
Life  of  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson,  by  Captain 
A  T.  Mahan,  and  Trooper  Peter  Jialket  of 
Mashonaland,  by  Olive  Schreiner.  These  are 
already  attracting  attention,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  lar^e  sale. 

The  interest  m  outdoor  subjects  is  increasing 
slowly.  The  ready  sales  of  Baedeker's  Guides 
and  calls  for  the  new  editions  of  Cassell's  Com- 
plete Pocket  Guide  to  Europe,  and  l^he  Satchel 
Guide,  both  of  which  will  be  ready  shortly,  and 
the  publication  of  The  Story  of  Birds,  by  J.  A. 
Baskett,  are  the  most  prominent  indications. 

Recent  business  has  only  been  fair ;  com- 
plaints of  quiet  times  are  still  heard,  and  there 
IS  little  inclination  to  stock  new  books  to  any 
extent.  The  relative  popularity  of  the  best  sell- 
ing books  of  the  month  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing list,  which,  as  usual,  is  composed  largely 
of  fiction  : 

Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope.    $1.75. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  A. 
Steel.    $1.50. 

Quo  Vadis.    By  Henry  K.  Sienkiewicz.   $2.00. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.  By  Anna  Katherine 
Green.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth.  $1.00. 

On  Many  Seas.  By  Frederick  Benton  Will- 
iams.   $1.50. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.    $1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cents. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.     $1.50. 

For  the  White  Rose  of  Arno.  By  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.     $1.25. 

The  True  George  Washington.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.    $2.00. 

Don  Balasco  of  Key  West.  By  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter.  Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth, 
$1  00. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.    $1.25. 

The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Ken- 
drick Bangs.    $1.25. 

Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life.  By  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar.     $1.25. 

Checkers.    By  H.  M.  Blossom.    $1.25. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  March  i,  1897. 

Business  continues  very  evenly,  although  it 
is  perhaps  quieter  than  what  most  of  the  trade 
would  wish.  City  business  averaged  well  last 
month  and  country  orders  were  fair,  both  as  re- 
gards number  and  size  ;  and  the  West  is  appar- 
ently using  a  great  many  books.  Some  of  the 
new  books  of  this  year  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention  last  month,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  month's  sales  was  very  noticeable.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  amon^  the  trade  here  ap- 
pears to  be  that  while  business  has  not  as  yet 
improved  quite  as  much  as  was  anticipated,  yet 
the  situation  is  fairly  satisfactory  wnen  com- 
pared with  other  trades,  and  that  there  is  very 
little  real  ground  for  complaint. 

February  was  a  better  month  than  its  prede- 
cessor for  new  books,  and  they  make  a  moder- 
ately good  list.    Anthony  Hope's  Phroso  over- 
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shadowed  everything  else  that  appeared,  and 
met  with  a  large  sale.  The  advaqce  orders  for 
it  were  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  considering 
how  the  book  had  been  talked  about  before 
publication,  but  the  demand  set  m  strongly  after 
the  work  appeared,  and  it  has  kept  up  wonder- 
fully well  ever  since. 

British  //f/Z/Vz,  the  latest  addition  to  the  popu- 
lar Stories  of  the  Nations  Series,  is  a  timely 
book,  and  the  warm  welcome  accorded  to  Mrs. 
Steel's  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  should  help 
its  sale  materially.  The  last  named  book  is  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  fiction  that  has  ap- 
peared this  year. 

Works  on  Cuba  are  in  request,  and  inquiries 
are  constantly  being  made  at  the  bookstores  for 
*^  something  that  will  tell  all  about  the  island 
and  the  trouble  there."  Cuban  literature  is 
rather  scanty,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
being  limited  to  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  books. 
The  best  from  a  general  standpoint  are,  per- 
haps. Rowan  and  Ramsey's  Island  of  Cuba 
and  Murat  Halstead's  Story  of  Cuba. 

The  opening  of  the  grandf  opera  season  in 
this  city  nas  given  quite  an  impetus  to  the  de- 
mand for  books  on  this  subject  The  Standard 
Operas^  by  G.  P.  Upton,  is  most  called  for, 
wnile  next  in  demand  is  Miss  Guerber's  Stories 
vf  the  IVagner  Operas. 

The  observance  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  may 
be,  as  some  assert,  on  the  decline  ;  but  never- 
theless it  is  still  very  |X)pular  among  the  young 
people,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  valentines 
sola  in  Chicago  this  year.  The  total  sales  fell 
little  behind  the  average  of  the  last  few  years. 

Inquiries  are  coming  in  frequently  for  Dr. 
Nansen's  book,  Farthest  North,  which  is  to  ap- 
pear this  month,  and  it  is  expected,  from  the 
advance  interest  which  is  being  awakened,  that 
the  work  will  have  a  large  sale. 

Ian  Maclaren  and  J.  ^f  Barrie  have  been  run- 
ning a  close  race  for  popularity  in  the  sales  of 
their  respective  books  since  November.  At 
present  the  first  named  is  slightly  in  the  lead 
with  Kate  Carne^i^ie,  but  Sentimental  Tommy 
and  Margaret  Og/lvy  follow  closely  behind. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,  by  Gilbert  barker,  is 
having  a  very  large  sale,  the  demand  being 
stimulated  by  the  dramatisation  of  the  story. 
King  Noanett  is  also  still  in  fair  demand. 

Phroso  and  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters  led 
the  demand  last  month,  and  large  numbers  were 
sold.  Qt/o  Vadis  ran  ahead  of  its  record  for 
any  month  except  December  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  On  the  Red  Staircase  also  beat  the 
previous  month's  record.  A  Singular  Life  is 
one  of  the  steadiest  sellers  that  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  The  Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena  and  The  Honourable 
Peter  Stirling,  The  following  books  le<l  in 
point  of  sale  last  month  : 

Phroso.    By  Anthony  Hope.    $i  75. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel.    $1.50. 

Quo  Vadis.     By  Henry  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    $1.50. 

On  the  Red  Staircase.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

Sentimental  Tommy.    By  J.  M.  Barrie.  $1.50 

Seate  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

Menticulture.    By  Horace  Fletcher.    $x.oo. 

King  Noanett    By  F.  J.  Stimson.    $2.00. 


The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kiphng.  $1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 
$1.25. 

Artie.     By  George  Ade.     $1.25. 

The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thom- 
son Jay  Hudson.     $1.50. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  By  Har- 
old Frederic.     $1.50. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.     $1.25. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  L.  Ford. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London.  January  25  to  February  20,  1897. 

A  fair  amount  of  business  has  been  trans- 
acted during  the  period  indicated  above,  and, 
always  taking  the  time  of  the  year  into  consid- 
eration, it  can  be  pronounced  satisfactory.  The 
usual  lull  following  the  completion  of  school  or- 
ders has  been  experienced,  though  not  so 
marked  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Has  the  un- 
favourable weather,  forbidding  outdoor  exer- 
cise, been  in  any  measure  the  cause  of  this  state 
of  things  ? 

Supplying  the  wants  of  the  foreign  and  c(  lo- 
nial  trade  has  kept  these  departments  well  em- 
ployed, though  the  business  has  been  without 
any  special  feature. 

The  demand  for  Lenten  publications  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  former  years. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  may  be  owing 
to  a  late  Ea.ster,  and  will  right  itself  in  a  week 
or  two. 

The  principal  books  of  the  month  have  been 
Nansen's  Farthest  North  and  Marie  Corelli's 
Ziska,  The  publisher  of  the  latter  states  that 
50,000  copies  nave  been  issued.  With  regard 
to  Nansen,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  trade  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  copies  for  their  orders,  so  great  has 
been  the  demand  for  the  work. 

Books  treating  on  South  Africa,  especially 
political  South  Africa,  are  much  wanted  No- 
ticeable among  them  are  Selous's  Sunshine  and 
Storm  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Cape  Blue  Book 
on  the  Jameson  Raid.  Olive  Schreiner's  new 
book,  entitled  Peter  Halket  Trooper  of  Ma- 
shonaland,  appears  to  have  begun  a  successful 
career,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Briton  or 
Boer  f  by  George  Griffiths. 

Poetry,  especially  new  poetry,  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  a  very  marketable  article.  Owen  Sea- 
man's little  volume,  entitled  The  Battle  of  the 
Bays,  has,  however,  been  selling  by  hundreds. 
The  volumes  of  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Stories" 
are  great  favourites.  They  seem  exactly  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  public  in  this  busy  age, 
that  is,  judging  by  the  sales.  Colonel  Roberts's 
Forty  one  Years  in  India  has  sold  freely.  The 
issue  of  Dickens  in  one  shilling  volumes  (in- 
cluding some  copyright  works)  has  been  well 
received.  He  still  has  evidently  a  considerable 
public,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  not  now  so 
widely  read  as  formerly. 

Translations  of  foreign  novels  are  still  in 
favour.  Works  by  Jokai  and  Sienkiewicz  may 
be  noted  in  the  list  appended. 

Among  the  leading  magazines  mention  must 
be  made  of  Woman  at  Home,  Chambers's 
Journal  (now    issued    with    the   edges  cut). 
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Quiver,  Sunday  at  Home,  Harper* s  Maga- 
zine, Strand  Magazine,  and  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine. These  are  followed  by  a  host  of  others, 
in  numbers  surprising  to  all  outside  the  trade. 
There  are  altogether  something  like  looo  issued 
monthly,  and  how  three  fourths  of  them  exist 
(commercially)  is  a  wonder  indeed. 

New  books  and  new  editions  show  no  falling 
off  m  number.  About  i6o  were  issued  recently 
in  a  week.  With  regard  to  publication  at  net 
prices,  about  one  book  in  seven  is  brought  out 
in  this  form. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  best-selling  books  of  the 
moment.  It  is  simply  an  index  to  the  hterary 
appetite  of  the  public.  It  is  left  to  the  critics  to 
apologise  for  it 

Farthest  North.     By  F.  Nansen.     42s.  net. 

Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Colonel  Rob- 
erts.    36s. 

Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  A. 
Steel.     6s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  S.  J.  Weyman. 
6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  By  Marie  Corelli. 
6s 

Phroso.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

A  Bit  of  a  Fool.     By  Sir  R.  Peel.    6s. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.     By  O.  Schreiner.    6s. 

The  Idol-Maker.     By  A.  Sergeant.     6s. 

Lying  Prophets.     By  Eden  Phillpotts.     6s. 

The  Babe,  B.A      By  E.  F.  Benson.     6s. 

The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm.  By  R.  N.  Carey. 
6s. 

The  Green  Book.     By  M.  Jokai.     6s. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  By  R.  le 
Gallienne.     5s.  net. 

|uo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     4s  6d.  net. 
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argaret  Ogilvy.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.     5s. 

Many  Cargoes.     By  \V.  W.  Jacobs.     3s.  6d. 

The»Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Canon  Gore. 
3s.  6d. 

An  Anxious  Moment.  By  Mrs.  Hunger- 
ford.     3s.  6d. 

Briton  or  Boer  ?    B^r  G.  Griffiths.     3s.  6d. 

Pioneers  of  Evolution.  By  E.  Clodd.  5s. 
net. 

Dickens'  Works,     is.    (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

Library  of  Useful  Stories,     is.  each  vol. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
February  i,  1897,  and  March  i,  1897. 

Wc  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

>r^  Phroso.     By  Hope.     I1.75.     (Stokes  Co.) 
X  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    I1.50. 

(MacmUlan.) 
if.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
4.  True   George  Washington.     By  Ford.    $2.00. 

(Lippincott ) 
g.   Margaret  Ogilvy.    By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 
6.  On  Many  Seas.     By  Williams.     I1.50.     (Mac- 

millan  ) 


NEW  YORK  UPTOWN. 

^Phroso.     By  Hope,    fi.75.     (Stokes.) 

/^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little^ 

Brown  &  Co.) 
jf.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
4.  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.     By  Le  Gallienne. 

|i  50.     (Lane.) 
^.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    I1.50.  (Holt) 
jf.  Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

^Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.50.     (Stokes.) 

2.  White   Aprons.     By    Goodwia.     I1.25.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
4    Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
M,  Seats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton  ) 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 

I.  Sowers.     By  Merriman.     #125.     (Harper.) 
it.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
j^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.  ■  $2.00.     (Little^ 

Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  Amos  Judd.    By  Mitchell.    75  cts.    (Scribner.) 
jff.  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By   Parker.      I1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
/T  Sentimental     Tommy.       By    Barrie.      $1.50. 
(Scribner  ) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

/:  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

jr.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  I1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

g.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib 
ner.) 

^  Seven  Seas.  .By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

jf.  Phroso.     By  Hope.    Si. 75-     (Stokes.) 
6.  King   Noanett.     By   Siimson.     |2.oo.    (Lam- 
son,  Wolflfe  &  Co. ) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

X'  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  I2.00.  (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.) 

Jit'  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

g.  The  Seven  Seas.  By  Kipling.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

^  ^largaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

6.  Chariotte  BrontS  and  Her  Circle.  By  Shorter. 
|2  50.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

>f  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75-     (Stokes.) 
^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     |2.oo.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
3.  That  Next-Door   Affair.      By  Green.     Paper, 

50  cts.;  cloth,  Jf 1. 00.     (Putnam.) 
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jf:  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jf.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Parker.    $1.50.    (Ap- 

pleion.) 
i^  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.   $1.50.   (Holt.) 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

^f  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.    (Stokes  Co.) 
jf.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

3.  On    the    Red  Staircase.     By  Taylor.     $1.25. 

(McClurg&Co.) 
X  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.    $1.50.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
if.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

^.  Phroso.     By  Hope.    $1.75.     (Stokes.) 

«:  The  Real  Issue.     By  White.     I1.25.    (Way  & 

Williams.) 
3    Mystic   Masonry.      By   Buck       $1.50.     (The 

Robert  Clarke  Co.) 
^;  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.   $1.50.  (Ap- 

pleton.) 
j^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz     $2  00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Optimist.     By  Goss.     $1.25.     (The  Rob- 

ert  Clarke  Co.) 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

jr.  The  Real  Issue.     By  White.    $1.25.     (Way  & 

Williams.) 
^  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
^  On  the  face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
Jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
/T-  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 
jfr  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     I1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

X  Phroso.     By  Hope.    I1.75.    (Stokes.) 
^.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.  *  <l  1.50.    (Holt.) 
^  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  A  Guest  at  the  Ludlow.  (New  Ed.)  By  Nye. 

$1.25.     (Bowen-Merrill.) 
jf.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.    By  Steel.    I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
6.  Sprightly     Romance.       By    Seawell.      $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 

^.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.    $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    Ii.so.  (Holt.) 

^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.  I1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

4.  How  to  Listen  to  Music.  By  Krehbiel.  ti.25. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  That  First  Affair.    By  Mitchell.   $1.25.   (Scrib- 

ner.) 
Jt,  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 

LOS  ANGELES.   CAL. 

/,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.    (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 


y.  Phroso,     By  Hope.    $i-75-     (Stokes.) 

3.  Two  Health  Seekers  in  Southern   California. 

By  Harraden.     $1.00.    (Lippincott.) 
>f-  Seats   of    the    Mighty.      By    Parker.       I1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

5.  Kate  Carnegie.     By  Maclaren.     $1.50.  (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  King    Noanett.     By  Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 

son,  Wo  Iff  e  &  Co.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

^.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     |i.75      (Stokes.) 

X*  Quo  Vadis      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
3.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.    $1.50.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
4:  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
^.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 
6.  A    Rebellious    Heroine.     By    Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

MONTREAL.  CANADA. 

1.  Canada.     By  Bourinot.     $1.50.    (Putnam  ,  T. 

Fisher  Unwin  ) 
X"  On  the  face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     Si  50. 

(Macmillan.) 
^  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.     $1.50.    (Appleton.) 
^.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
jf  Seats   of  the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      81.50. 

(Appleton.) 
6.  Forty-one     Years    in    India.       By     Roberts. 

$12  00.     (Longmans.) 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

X'  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Li tile . 
Brown  &  Co.) 

X.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^.  Phroso.   By  Hope.    $1.50.     (Stokes). 

Jf.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Spoils  of  Poynton.  By  James.  $1,25    (Hough- 

ton.) 

6.  Greek  Art  on  Greek  Soil.   By  Hoppin.     1(2.00. 

(Houghton.) 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

yt  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  Artie.      By  Aide.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

3.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 

4.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 
>r  Real  Issue.     By  White.     I1.25.     (Way  &  Will- 
iams.) 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

y/.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.    (Stokes.) 

/i  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Gray  Man.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

Jf.  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

5.  Kate  Carnegie.    By  Maclaren.   $1.50.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
ir.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib 
ner.) 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

y.  Phroso.    By  Hope.     $1.75.    (Stokes.) 
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/f.  Quo  Vadis.    By  Sienkiewicz.     $3.00.    (LitUe, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
jf.  On  Che  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 

(Macxnillan.) 
4.  On  Manv  Seas.     By  Williams.     $1.50.    (Mac- 
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the  rich  man  in  hades  called  for  ?  Was 
It  whiskey  ?  No!  Was  it  brandy?  No! 
Was  it  rum  ?  No !  It  was  water, 
water  !    Now  what  does  that  show  ?  " 

The  reply  came  :  "Shows  where  all 
you  teetotal  fellows  go  to  !  " 

The  orator  did  not  specify  what  kind 
of  water  his  friend  shouted  for,  but  it  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  following  ; 

A  Milwaukee  paper  not  long  since 
printed  an  amusing  item  about  a  servant 
who  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  house 
when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  basement. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  under- 
stand that  a  small  fire  could  often  be 
quenched  with  a  little  water.  Better 
yet,  his  master  had  a  fresh  stock  of 
Londonderry,  charged  to  a  turn  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Without  stopping 
to  measure  the  cost.  James  began  hurl- 
ing lilhia  grenades  at  the  fire ;  as  the 
bottles  broke,  large  volumes  of  gas  es- 
caped, and,  to  his  surprise,  almost  in- 
stantly extinguished  the  fiames. 

This  was  a  singular  experience  for 
James,  who  had  only  seen  this  particular 
water  used  to  "squelch  "  the  fire  in  the 
ardent  spirits,  or  to  remove  that  heaviness 
in  the  stom:ich  in  the  morning,  for  which 
it  was  a  favorite  with  his  master,  and  even 
now  he  is  not  able  to  tell  what  it  is  in 
the  water  that  puts  out  a  fire  more 
quickly  than  plain,  wet  water. 

This  reminds  us  that  there  are  others. 
The  most  renowned  chemists  have  been 


searching  for  a  decade  after  the  mysteries 
in  that  water.  They  have  boiled  it, 
submitted  it  to  the  microscope,  the  spec- 
troscope,  and  the  X-rays,  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  learn  just  why  the  analyses 
they  make  do  not  prove  satisfactorily 
when  they  come  to  the  test. 

By  this  we  mean  to  say  that  while  this 
famous  spring  easily  supplies  millions  of 
bottles  annually  of  a  water  which  is  re- 
garded as  remarkably  potent  for  many 
of  our  ailments,  no  chemist  has  produced 
a  bottle  worth  dispensing.  A  fortune 
awaits  him  who  can  reproduce  this  great 
gift  of  nature,  but  like  the  mythical  bag 


of  gold  in  the  rainbow,  it  seems  just  out 
of  reach.  Alchemy  can  reduce  a  dia- 
mond to  vapor  and  tell  its  precise  ele- 
ments, but  it  cannot  reconstruct  it.  This 
is  equally  true  of  a  crystal  drop  of  Lon- 
donderry water.  To  go  a  step  farther, 
neither  can  the  physician  explain  all  the 
mysteries  that  lurk  in  this  particular  water. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  mineral  waters 
has  so  stirred  up  the  medical  faculty. 
There  seems  to  be  a  subtle  something  in 
it  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  chemists 
that  adapts  it  exactly  to  the  use  of  man 
in  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  and  in  this 
mystery  dwells  its  fascination.  It  is  the 
most  common  thing  imaginable  to  meet 
in  one's  daily  rounds  men  of  business 
who  can  relate  many  instances  where  it 
has  done  very  strange  cures. 

"Not  long  since  the  writer  met  a  busi- 
ness man  on  the  street,  who  related  that 
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he  had  decided  to  go  to  Hot  Springs  for 
a  chronic  rheumatism.  He  took  Lon- 
donderry Lithia  by  the  advice  of  a  doctor, 
and  in  a  fortnight  was  entirely  cured. 

"It  is,  and  should  be,  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  doctors  that  they  can 
suggest  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
effective  remedy  for  this  most  perplexing 
and  almost  universal  malady.  It  is  also 
a  delight  to  the  patient  to  be  ordered  to 
use  such  a  palatable  medicine.  This  fact 
explains  in  part  the  unparalleled  success 
of  the  water.  The  patient  will  take  it 
faithfully,  and  after  once  beginning, 
being  sure  to  note  a  relief  from  pain  in  a 
short  time,  pursues  the  treatment  with 
religious  zeal." 

The  writer  called  upon  one  of  the  best- 
known  physicians  for  some  theory  by 
which  to  explain  some  of  these  rapid 
cures.  The  doctor,  while  admitting  that 
there  was  no  remedy  known  to  the  pro- 
fession which  gave  promise  of  any  con- 
siderable success,  would  not  venture  an 
opinion  upon  the  working  curative  force 
in  this  celebrated  water.  ' '  Nature's  ways 
are  so  subtle,"  said  the  informant,  "that 
it  were  mockery  to  try  to  fathom  them, 
I  ask  a  chemist  to  analyze  that  water  and 
bring  me  the  same  thing  compounded  in 
his  laboratory.  1  try  it — bosh  !  1  get  no 
such  results  as  I  get  from  the  original. 
Why  !  Simply  because  the  chemist  is 
deceived.  He  gets  a  few  ingredients, 
but  there  are  some  added  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature  which  he  knows 
not  how  to  detect.  Here,  then,  I  look 
for  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  power 
of  this  water.  Without  knowing  what 
it  is  that  dances  and  shoots  through  the 
body  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  it 
would  still  be  possible  to  know  the  ele- 
ments in  this  water  and  not  be  able  to 
say  what  was  the  antidote.  But  as  no 
one  either  knows  the  disease  in  its  essence 
or  the  precise  methods  of  Londonderry 
Lithia  Water,  it  may  be  as  well  to  simply 
admit  the  fact  and  spend  one's  time  rea- 
soning upon  a  more  promising  subject." 

The  doctor  doubtless  spoke  by  the  card, 


and  we  therefore  take  up  a  few  points 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 
We  do  so  voluntarily  because  there  are 
many  people  in  all  the  walks  of  life  who 
never  stop  to  ask  questions.  They  ac- 
cept everything  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and 
never  wonder  why  it  is  so.  For  instance, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
know  the  flavor 
and  the  power  of 
Londonderry  Li- 
thia to  control  dis- 
ease, who  never 
gave  a  thought 
to  anything 
connected  with 
it.  They  drink  ii  _ 
because  they  like  -J^-^i 
it  or  because  it  is  ,"-* 
good  for  them.  ;  ; 
They  never  asl;  i^" 
why  it  is  good  for  them  ;  "the  doctor 
said  so"  and  that  ended  it.  There  is 
another  class  who  always  wish  to  know 
more  about  matters  that  come  to  thiir 
attention.  Many  who  use  spring  waters 
go  to  the  spnngs  because  formerly  that 
was  the  only  way  by  which  lo  obtain 
the  different  waters  in  their  original 
strength  and  purity.  This  habit  has  de- 
veloped so  many  hotels  and  sanitariums 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  springs  that 
an  unexpected  danger  has  arisen  in  the 
contamination  of  the  soil,  which  is  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  inevitable,  and 
hence  a  suggestion  of  the  danger  that 
water,  reaching  the  springs  through  this 
soil,  may  not  be  pure.  The  art  of  bot- 
tling water  so  that  it  may  not  lose  any  of 
its  value  medicinally,  or  take  on  any  im- 
purity in  the  process  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  same  study  and  watchful  care  that 
have  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions 
for  the  erection  of  any  hotel,  boarding 
house  or  pirvate  residence  within  a  radius 
of  nearly  a  mile  of  the  Londonderry  Li- 
thia Springs.  So  this  latter  class  may  not 
go  to  the  Londonderry  Springs  to  drink 
the  water,  but  the  Spring  may  go  to 
them,  carrying  in  its  original  purity  all  its 
marvellous  richness  in  the  peculiar  ele- 
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ment  found  to  exist  alone  in  its  native 
soil.  They  are  too  busy  to  watch  the 
water  as  it  bubbtes  from  its  niche  in  the 


solid  rock,  to  wander  through  the  maze 
of  delicate  machinery  employed  in  rush- 
ing the  water  into  bottles,  into  wrappers, 
into  cases  and  into  cars,  at  the  rate  of 
from  two  to  five  car-loads  per  day,  but 
they  can  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect 
upon  what  has  been  written  in  the  fore- 
going and  follow  the  writer  a  step  further 
into  the  realm  of  uric  acid. 

What  about  this  uric  acid,  that  is  such 
:i  bane  to  humans,  plaguing  them  so 
without  provocation,  and  playing  havoc 
with  their  happiness  i*  It  even  threatens 
their  lives  on  occasions,  and  will  not  be 
content  to  play  its  legitimate  rule  unless 
it  is  subdued  by  Londonderry  water — 
drowned  into  a  condition  of  proper  sub- 
serviency, as  it  were.  We  must  go  to 
some  high  authority  to  get  information 
about  this  malevolent  influence  that  in- 
vades our  blood  :  so  here  Is  what  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Salterthwaite,  late  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital, the  eminent  specialist,  has  to  say  : 

"In  cases  of  rheumatism,  whether  ar- 
ticular or  muscular,  1  recommend  my  pa- 
tients to  make  free  use  of  the  Londonderry 
Lithia  Water,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
water  that  is  to  be  obtained  for  such 
cases." 

This  is  also  the  opinion  of  G.  Frank 
Lydston,  M.  D. ,  of  Chicago,  who  is  known 
to  every  American  physician  as  the  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Dis- 
eases in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  that  city  : 


' '  I  take  great  pleasure  in  indorsing  the 
claims  of  the  Londonderry  Lilhia  Water. 
It  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the  natu- 
ral waters  as  an  anti-lithic — as  a  remedy 
in  calculous  affections  and  the  uric-acid 
diathesis.  I  have  used  it  largely  in  my 
practice,  in  which  I  meet  with  numerous 
cases  requiring  such  waters.  1  have  used 
it  with  excellent  results  in  my  own  per- 
son. Personally  1  find  the  non-carbonated 
water  lo  be  preferred." 

That  fixes  the  one  fact  you  wanted 
settled — this  water  works  where  there  is 
uric  acid.  We  could  quote  enough  scien- 
tific proof  of  this  to  fill  this  volume. 

A  century  is  a  long  time,  yet  for  nearly 
two  centuries  the  good  people  in  the  old 
town  of  Londonderry  have  depended 
upon  this  water  to  cure  most  of  their 
ailments.  Uncle  Avery  and  his  faithful 
wife  have  lived  for  seventy-five  years 
within  sight  of  the  spring,  and  no  one 
can  pass  a  pleasanter  hour  than  in  listen- 
ing to  their  legends  and  stories  of  the 
old  "  Birch  Tree,"  for  this  was  the  name 
of  the  old  spring  during  the  days  when 
fighting  General  Stark  was  wont  to  drink 
from  it  to  cure  his  rheumatism,  and  later 
when  it  became  a  favorite  of  Horace 
Greeley,  who  passed  a  part  of  his  youth 
in  the  old  town  of  Londonderry, 

The  story  of  this  particular  premier. 
this  monarch  of  all  the  table  waters  that 
ministers  to  good  health  while  it  quenches 
thirst  (and  puts  out  fires),  that  adds  a 
charm,  while  it  removes  the  sting  from 
the  cup  that  cheers,  that  is  smiled  upon 
at  the  feast,  and  greeted  in  the  chamber 
of  ill  health,  that  does  good  so  pleasantly 
and  so  mysteriously,  that  has.  in  short, 
became  a  household  favorite  in  many 
lands,  and  a  hospital  favorite  throughout 
the  world,  because  of  its  power  to  drive 
out  uric  acid,  is  not  to  be  told  in  this 
short  article. 

There  are  scientific  facts  worthy  of 
mention,  with  opinions  from  many  of  the 
ablest  physicians,  but  these  are  all  obtain- 
able of  the  company  whose  good  fortune 
it  is  to  own  this  delightful  water.  Their 
address  is  Nashua,  N.  H. 
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w%ROM  THE  UPANISHADS;  BEING 
1r  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE,3«  Jl^ 
W  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 
PRECEDED  BY  AN  INTRODUCTION  Jl^  Ji 
ADDRESSED  TO  G.  V.  RUSSELL  {"AE  ^). 
BY  CHARLES  JOHNSTON. 

'HE  Upanis/rnds  form  part  of  a 
mass  of  literature  which  grew 
up  around  the  Indian  Vedas^  per- 
haps the  oldest  products  of  the 
human  mind  known  to  us.  The 
Ft'dtis,  Brahnianas^  Upanishads^  and 
the  rest,  are  regarded  by  scholars 
as  constituting  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  Hindu  Ritual.  Many  of 
the  Upanishads^  however,  so  far 
from  inculcating  literal  fulfillment 
of  the  law,  uphold  in  opposition 
the  larger  doctrines  of  inward 
religion.  In  the  present  trans- 
lations some  of  the  best  of  these 
difficult  works  are  given  in  a  form 
more  accessible  and  easier  of  com- 
prehension, it  is  believed,  than  any 
seen  hitherto.  Readers  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Schopenhauer, 
Emerson,  and  other  western  think- 
ers, will  not  want  for  disinterested 
witness  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  these  writings. 


The  English  remainder  of  From 
the  Upanishads  having  been  rapidly 
taken  up,  the  first  American  edition 
is  now  in  press.  To  this  new 
edition  Mr.  Johnston  contributes 
an  interesting  and  timely  note  upon 
Emerson's  connection  with  Oriental 
thought. 

The  edition  is  as  follows: 

450  copies  on  Van  Gelder  paper 
at  75c.,  net.  50  numbered  copies  on 
Japan  Vellum  at  $2.00,  net. 

In  Mr.  Mosher's  judgment,  this 
volume,  in  format  somewhat  slen- 
derer than  his  Old  World  Series, 
will  prove  a  choice  addition  to  the 
book-lover's  library.  It  is  a  narrow 
i6mo,  with  original  cover  design, 
in  old  style  boards,  with  wrappers 
and  slide  case. 

To  be  bad  of  all  Booksellersy  or  Sent 
Postpaid^  by  the  Publisber^ 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertiaers. 
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Translated  by 
KATHARINE  PRESCOTT  WORNELET 


2S0  SeiB  aaly,  40  Volumea  each. 
Royal  Octavo 

TRANSLATION.  By  the  most  competent  living 
translator  of  Balzac,  preserving  all  the  orig- 
inal flavor,  vigor  and  delicacy  of  the  original. 
//  fieeds  no  editor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS*  Seven  in  each  volume,  on  vellum 
plate  paper,  with  replicas  on  India  paper. 
Made  by  20  of  the  best  French  artists /or  this 
edition  onlj*,  reproduced  in  Goupil-gravure, 
originals  owned  by  the  publisheis. 

PAPER.  Best  Dutch  hand-made,  light,  soft, 
flexible,  each  sheet  with  special  water-mark, 
'*  H.  de  B." 

BINDING*  Polished  linen  buckram,  better  than 
leather,  gilt  top,  deckel  edges.  Back  titles 
form  complete  index. 

PRICE,  $5.00  per  volume.  Limited  strictly  to  250 
sets,  and  subscriptions  received  for  complete 
sets  only. 

Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
In  Parts  or  In  Complete  Sets 


**Very  much  above  the  average  of  English  translations.*' 

— London  Atb€n»um. 

*'A  most  intelligent  sympathy  and  a  talent  that  is  both 
simple  and  vigorous.  * — Revue  de  Monde  Litteraire, 

Better  than  that  of  any  other  translator." 

—Hartford  Courant. 


it 


"Since  the  days  when  Thackeray  and  Dickens  were  issuing 
in  numbers  those  novels  which  have  delighted  so  many  readers, 
or  George  Hliot's  publishers  were  able  to  announce  a  new  novel 
from  her  pen,  there  has  been  no  series  of  novels  given  to  the 
public  so  notable  and  so  well  worthy  of  widtr  attention  on  the 
part  of  adult  readers  as  this  translation  of  Balzac  '^ 

— Art  Interchange. 

Circulars  and  full  informationy  free^  of  the  *PubIisbcrs, 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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New  and  Recent  Publications  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 


Mill  ol  Silence.  l-i^-^^J-  J;*™ 
Devil's  Dice,  f,''^'"^'*  ^'  ^'"'°'' 
A  Modern  CorMlr.    ll^^^'  T.! 

r^nr  iRi^Iro  Scn«1.  u>  cents 

In  the  Days  of  Drake.    %l-^;,l 


IN  PRESS 

.r^^t  The  Eye  ol  the  Sun.  f/^^^f,^^,^  ^'■"»- 
I,  cloth.  The  Incendiary.  p^,^\,f'-  ^^,*n||,''iiod  sT"" 
h™«  Fascination  of  the  Klng^  "lim'^i^rt^'j^; 
iTCHiR       Evolution  of  Dodd'a  Sister,    i^'  ||;^^" 


SAVAGE.    OihEn 


.nlf-Jr^  crnl  /■«/"  J'"'*',  including 
iwihonly.    Send  for  li>I. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 
An  Arkansas  Planter.  JS^?"^,i5;,'i;^„H"™;  I  ^"^  ■"*'  Fathers.      \y„^}l. 

An  American    Nobleman,  i^v  Y'" 


RICHAKD  HENRY 


;^^      I  Rosemary  and  Rue.  IJ,''^;"^",,^^  ,f^  *'-<'""''■ 
Fontenay  the  Swordsman,     iiy  t  i>i'i<.iiMuiiuir.  iiDiD,cioih,  ti.oa. 
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HISTORY   FOR    READY    REFERENCE 
AND  TOPICAL  READING. 


In  this  work  the  great  writers  of  history  speak  for  themselves.  Their 
choicest  excerpts  upon  all  subjects  and  countries,  arranged  by  a  marvelous 
plan  of  Cross-  and  Ready- Reference,  forming 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  HISTORY. 


Smt,  taTr\agt  frtt,  to  rtfjionit- 
bl'  ruotrrtitm,  mitaay pairmtnlt. 
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OSK  TIMR,   IN   ONE     STTIK,    AND    KROM    ONB    POINT  OF  VTEW, 
WKtTERS  OF   nlFKF.RENT   IT.RIOI>S,   STVl^S,    AND   POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

UEGREAT  Historical  DocuMENTSANuCoNsriTUTioNsoF  THE  World. 
THEC.  A.  NICHOLS  CO., 


SPRINGFIELD.   MASS. 
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Two  Noteworthy  Novels 


Hilda  Strafford 


A  GOifomia  Story.      By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN,  author  of  ""  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Nigrht"^    With  Illustrations  by  Eric  Pape. 

ilmOf  Qoth^  $t*25 

This  is  the  first  novel  Miss  Harraden  has  written  since  her  memorable  "  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night."  It  is  a  story  of  Californian  life  and  depicts  the  scenes  in  which 
Miss  Harraden  has,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  been  living.  It  is  a  charming  story  and 
written  with  fine  literary  and  artistic  appreciation.  Miss  Harraden,  during  her  sojourn 
in  the  West,  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  homesickness  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  create  a  new  home  and  fairer  prospects  out  on  the  Californian  ranches.  The  forlorn 
feeling  that  overtakes  the  exile;  the  quickened  sense  of  remembered  joys,  intensified  by 
the  imagination  amid  the  loneliness  of  the  life ;  the  self-sacrificing  toil  of  years — out  of 
materials  like  these  Miss  Harraden  has  constructed  a  tragic  tale  of  vivid  power  and 
fresh  interest.     It  is  a  phase  of  California  life  which  has  until  now  remained  untouched. 


The  Great  "K.  &  A.''  Train  Robbery 


By  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD,  author  of  ^Thc  Hon*  Peter  Sterling,'' 

^Thc  Story  of  an  Untold  Lovc,^  ctc^  etc* 

t2mo^  Ooth,  ${.25 

A  novel  that  is  admirable  reading,  for  it  is  sure  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  most 
]istless  reader  and  to  keep  him  on  tenter-hooks  to  the  happy  ending,  when  all  the  mystery 
and  complications  are  satisfactorily  settled.  The  story  is  entitled  "The  Great  K.  &  A. 
Train  Robbery."  It  is  of  course  a  tale  of  the  West,  and  the  holding  up  of  the  K.  &  A. 
train  has  no  parallel  in  all  railroad  history.  The  story  is  told  in  first-class  style  and  the 
exciting  incidents  that  follow  the  '*  hold-up  "  move  almost  as  rapidly  as  an  express  train. 
It  is  bound  to  be  widely  and  appreciatively  read. 


Tfie  above  Books  are  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  on  receipt  of  tbeir  retail 

price,  by  the  Publishers 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  X"y^  ""^^ 
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TROY  YOUNG  MEN^S  ASSOCIATION 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Will  accept  any  reasonable  oflFer  for  the  following  named  files  of  ne'vspapers, 
magazines,  etc.     Sets  will  not  be  broken.     Any  one  set  sold  separately. 

Address,  LIBRARIAN  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  TROY,  N  Y. 


Newspapers    nearly    G>mplete,   only 
few  G>pies  missins; 

NEW  YORK  HERALD,  1848-1890. 
inclusive;  unbound. 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  1848- 1892, 
inclusive,  unbound. 

NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  AD- 

VERTISER,i8si-i892,  inclusive, 
unbound. 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER,  1848 
and   1876,  two  years. 

ALBANY  LAW  JOURNAL,  Vol. 
I  to  1876,  bound  in  half-sheep; 
then  forward  to  date,  unbound. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  JOURNAL, 

1 863- 1 876  bound  in    half-sheep; 
then  to  date,  unbound. 

HARPER'S  BAZAAR,  1864- 1885, 
inclusive,  unbound. 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN,  1 89s" 
1896,  unbound. 

LESUPS  WEEKLY,  1876,  to  date, 
unbound. 

LONDON  GRAPHIC,  1870- 1876, 
bound,  half  morocco,  14  vols.; 
then  to  date,  unbound. 

LONDON  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS, 

1870  to  date,  unbound. 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  i860  to 
June  4,  187(5;  Vol.  2,  No.  i,  1840, 
to  December,  1876. 


OUTLOOK,  1874-5-6,  unbound. 

PALL   MALL,   1868- 1876,     bound; 
1 872- 1 878,  unbound. 

AMERICAN     AGRICULTURIST, 

1867-1876,  half  sheep. 

APPLETOIVPS    ART   JOURNAL, 

4  years,  in  numbers. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  1S95-1896,  un- 
bound. 

ENGINEERING  NEWS,  1 886- 1 892, 
inclusive. 

ENGINEERING  REVIEW,  1891- 
1892,  unbound. 

THE  ILLUSTRATOR,  1895- 1896, 
inclusive. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  1895- 
1896,  inclusive. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE,  1 89s- 
1896,  inclusive. 

OLD  AND  NEW,  1870-1873,  un- 
bound. 

OUTING,  1893-1896,  unbound. 

UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  1895- 
1896. 

McCLURFS    MAGAZINE,     189^- 

iSgb. 

WIDE  AWAKE,  1 881-1882  and  1884- 
1887,  inclusive. 

LITERARY  WORLD,  Vol.  i,  No. 
I,  1847,  to  and  including  Vol.  13, 
December,  1853, 
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I  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  RECOMMENDING  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  AS  THE  BEST 
TORK  OF  rre  KIND  EXTANT 

-LEW  WALLACE 


-INTERNATIONAL 


^CYCLOPAEDIAa^a^ 


A  practical  reference  work  for  the  home,  office  and 
school    The  busy  bookman's  favorite>«eae«iie>4eae 

You  arc  Krekonie  to  our  illmtfata!  Mmplc  pago, 
nupa  and  drculan,  explaining  our  littk-at-a-time 
payment  plan.  If  you  write 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Dcpt.  B  f5f  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yo^ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  IS  THE 
VERY  BEST  I  HAVE  EVER  USED 

-AMELIA  E.  BARR 
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SPRING  PUBLICATIONS 


OUR  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  MAILED  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION 


A  New  Series  of  Character  Sketches  by  the  Author  of 
*' Lancashire  IJylh,"  ''John  Ruskin,"  etc. 

THE   SIQN   OF   THE   WOODEN    SHOON 

By  Marshall  Mather.    Printed  on  antique  laid  paper.     i2moi 

cloth,  $1.25. 

W.  RouRTsoN  NicoLL,  in  a  long  article  on  this  book  and  its 
author,  in  the  British  Weekly^  says  :  *'  I  read  the  book  at  a 
sitting,  and  closed  it  with  the  nrm  conviction  that  in  Mr. 
Marshall  Mather  HngUnd  has  found,  or  rather  Lancashire  has 
found,  a  great  interpreter  of  its  life.  .  .  .  Indeed.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  hay  that '  The  Sign  uf  the  Wooden  Shoon  '  is  in  some 
respects  a  great  book." 

A  New  Novel  of  Mystery. 

THE  LAWYER'S  SECRET 

ByJoHn  K.  Leys,  author  of**  The  Lindsays,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth, 

A  Rook  for  Everybody. 

THE  DOQ:  Its  Varieties  and  ilanagement 
in  Health  and  Disease 

By  Stoxshbmcb.    Revised  and  brought  up  to  the  present  date 
by  GsoRCB  Armatacb.    Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings 
in  the  text  and  sixteen  full-page  plates  of  well-known  and 
recent  prize-winners.    as6  pages.    In  lamo.  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 
Treats  of  the  points,  varieties,  breeding,  training,  and  diseases. 


A  Good  Story  for  Family  Reading. 

THE  DUCHESS  LASS 

By  Caroline  Mastkrs,  Author  of  "  The  Shuttle  of  Fate."    With 

four  page  illustrations,     iimo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

**  Her  new  novel  is  delightful  .  .  .  exhilarating  in  its  fresh- 
ness and  vigor,  healthy  and  homely  in  its  theme,  and  singularly 
impressive  In  its  pictures  of  life  and  scenes."— T^«  Scotsman. 

A  New  Detective  Story  by  the  Author  of ''The  Mystery  of  a 

Hansom  Cab." 

TRACKED  BY   A  TATTOO 

By  Fergus  Humr.     i2mo.  art  linen,  $1.25. 

♦#•  In  this  volume  Mr.  Hume  reintroduces  his  well-known 
hero,  Octavius  Hanks,  detective,  and  unfolds  a  most  interesting 
and  enthralling  plot. 

Alw,  bv  the  Above  Clever  Writer, 

MONSIEUR  JUDAS :  A  Paradox 

A  Detective  Story.     lamo,  paper  cover,  55  cents. 
The  Best  Work  on  Practical  dietetics. 

FOOD  AND  FEEDING 

By  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  F.R.C.S.    Eighth  Edition,  rewritten 

and  enlarged.    A  most  readable  book.     i2mo.  cloth.  $1.25. 

*Mt  is  of  prime  import  what  we  eat.  how  it  is  prepared,  how  and 
when  eaten.  .  .  .  Both  to  housewife  and  to  husband  thb  work 
will  be  of  interest  and  use.*'— The  Christian  Union,  N.  Y. 


(May  be  obtained  from  any  bookseller,  or  xtfillbe  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO. 


103  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  LEJEUNE 

Alde-de-Camp  to  MarshalLs  Herthier,  Davout  and 
Oudinot.  Translated  antl  edited  from  the  Orijjcinal 
French  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  D'Anvers). 
With  a  Preface  by  Maior-Gencral  Mal'RICE,  C.  B. 
a  vols  ,  8vo,  Clotn,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

♦♦♦These  memoirs  rel.ite  the  experiences  of  Lejcune,  one 
of  the  few  officers  who  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  ex- 
periences during  the  First  Emjnre.  They  were  originally  print- 
ed during  the  lifetime  of  their  author  for  private  circulation, 
but  of  the  twenty  copies  issued  all  were  lt-><»t  or  destroyed  except 
the  one  from  which  the  French  edition  hus  just  been  printed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF 

MYTHOLOGY 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max  MCllkr.  K.  M. 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  Two  volumes,  8vo, 
909  pages,  $8.00. 

•♦♦This  work  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  between  Prof.  Max 
MQUer*s  *'  Science  of  Lan^niage ''  and  "  Science  of  Religion.*' 
The  work  of  his  life  which  he  had  planned  and  traced  out 
long  azQ,  is  thus  carried  through  and  finished.  His  views  on 
M^hology  as  an  essential  phase  in  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind  had  not  hitherto  been  brought  together,  but  they  may 
now  be  studied  in  the  complete  form  in  these  two  volumes. 

LETTERS  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE 

By  Mrs.  Max  MCller.  With  w  Views  of  Ctmstanti- 
nople  and  the  Neighborhood.    Crown  Svci,  $1.75. 

♦♦♦Mrs.  MuUrr  s.tw  chiefly  the  bright  side  of  Turkisi.  life, 
and  her  letters  were  meant  to  draw  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  Nature  on  the  Shores  of  the  Bosphonis,  and  the  many 
Doints  of  historic  inti:rc>t  preserved  within  the  ancient  walls  of 
Byrantium.  A  few  letters  fr<»ni  Pr<>f.  Max  MQller  are  added. 


COMPLETION  OF  CHAMBERS'  liL-RXS 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS 

Edited  bv  Robert  Chambers.  Revised  by  William 
Wallace.  In  4  vols.,  with  numerous  full-page 
plates.    Crown  Svo.    Each,  $2  50. 

FOR  THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  ARNO 

A  St<irv  of  the  JacDbile  Risinj^  of  17^^.  Bv  OwEN 
RHOSCO.MVL,  author  of  "  The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon," 
"  Battlement  and  Tower,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $i..25. 

**  A  plenty  of  ri^ht  K<x>d  fighting,  a  plot  sufficiently  com- 
plicated, a  truly  chivalrous  spirit  ofromance  and  a  vanety  of 
typical  characters  strongly  drawn,  together  with  a  clear  and 
picturesi^ue  description — these  are  surely  sufficient  arguments 
in  favur  of  reading  a  smoothly  written  t.ile  of  the  war  levied 
by  the  *  Young  Pretender '  ...  to  gain  the  throne  of 
England." — Commercial  Advertiser^  A'.  J'. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING  OF  GREENLAND 

By  Kridtjok  Na.nsk.v.  Translated  fnnu  the  Nor- 
wegian by  Hubert  Maiendie  CiEPi»,  M.  A.  With 
Map  and  very  many  illustraiions.  Cheaper  Jstnc. 
lamo,  464  pp.,  $i>25. 

THE  NEW  OBEDIENCE 

A  Plea  for  Social  Submission  ti>  Christ.  Bv  WILLIAM 
Bavard  Hale,  Mission  Priest  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts.   i2mo,  gilt  top. 


$ 


I. a: 


THE  WILL  TO  BELIEVE 


And  Other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophv.  By  WILLIAM 
Tames.  LL.l).,  Professor  t>f  Psychology  in  Harvard 
University.  Large  crown  Svo,  pp.  x'vii-3;^i.  cloth, 
gilt  top.  $j.oo. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY 


SIXTH  YEAR.  Advice.  Criii- 
cism,  Kevisiuii.  Copying,  DispusHi. 
All  work  involved  between 
Author  and  Publisher. 
References:  Nuuh  iTuoks,  Mrs. 
Deland,  Mrs.  Burtou  Hairison. 
Mrs.  TuUa  Ward  Howe,  W.  D. 
Howellsj  Mrs.  Moulton,  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  Mary  E.Wilkins, 
and  others.  For  rates,  references, 
notices,  send  stamp  to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRE55eR,  Director, 
78  Pierce  Building,  Copley  5qu«re,  Boeton,  Mau. 

Mtntion  /'!•.■  Hi*okman.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 

BOOKSELLERS 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 

OK 

GEORGE  DU  MAURIER 

Trilby's  Famous  Author 


First  Editions  of  American  Autliors 

AND 

AMERICANA 


Jolin  Forster'8  Own  Proof  Copies 


OF  TIIK  PORTRAITS  OK 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


Send  8  cents  in  stamps  for  fine  new  catalogues  recently 

bsued. 

U/illiam  Ev/arts  Bei^jafnii? 

10  West  22nd  Street,  New  York 


If  you  want  FRENCH  BOOKS^  or  hooks 
of  any  dcscriptioft — School  Books ^  Standard  Books ^ 
Novels,  etc.— send  to  WILLIAM  R.  JEN- 
KINS, Publisher  and  Importer,  851  and  863 

SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th Street), NEW 

YO  R  K .     Catalogue  on  application. 
Importations  promptly  made, 

J.  W.  BOUTON 

RARE  AND  STANDARD   BOOKS 

IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LITERATURE 
....  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  .... 

Illuminated  Missals,  Early  Printed  Boob,  Bindings,  etc. 

to  West  28th  Street 

(Between  Fifth  Ave.  and  Broadway),  NEW  YORK 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  FOR  CASH 

"CNPf  TCW— JUST  OUT:  Our  last  Clearance  Catalogue 
Cll  UJLian  of  Sundard  English  Sets,  in  fine  bindings,  at 
1>|^/^|^C^  very  low  prices;  also,  1-ondon  Weekly  Re- 
0\J\JKkO ^  port  of  Rare  English  Second-hand  Works  for 
Collectors.  SEND  FOR  BOTH. 

H.  W.  HAQEMANN.  160  Fiftli  Avenue, 

The  riohawk  Building,  New  York. 


BOOKSELLERS 


Back  Numbers  of 

The  Bookman 

Any  one  sending  the  first  six  numbers  (Febru- 
ary-July, '95,  inclusive),  unbound,  in  good  con- 
dition, to  the  publishers,  will  receive  for  them 
the  sum  of  $1.00,  (or  more  than  their  published 
price).  The  publishers  will  pay  35  cents  for 
single  copies  of  the  issue  for  March,  1895. 

Address  communications  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
151  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Do  not  forget  me 

when  about  to  complete  files  of  periodicals  for 
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and  Rheumatic  Affections. 

Thejate  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomla, /ormerlVo/e««or  of  PaUiclogyand  Prctctical  Medicine  in  the  Medical 

"~    V,  wrote:    "For  the  past  four  years  I  have  used 
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RUTVAI A  I  IXifl  A  vv!tt¥in}  ^  ^^  treatment  of  Chronic  Brlj^nt's  Dls^ue  of  the 


with  markedben^lt." 


Kidneys,  occorrlng  in  Oouty  and  Rheumatic  subjects 


Qeorge  Halstead  Boyland.  ParUf  .FVanee,  M,  A.f  M.  D.,  eto.  In  The  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
August  22d,  aays :  **There  is  no  remedy  so  absolately  speolflc  In  all  forms  of  albuminuria 
and  Bright's  Disease,  PuPlTMl  A  I  VIVITM  lAf JVPFD ^P^^^K  No.  2,  acoompan- 
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urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guarantee  against  puerperal  convulsions" 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Bishops  University^  Montreal, 
Canada:  **In  The  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  [Bright's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys]  of  Gouty 
and  Rheumatic  Origin  as  well  as  in  the  graver  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I  have  found 
lIimm.»MM  t\  I  VIVSVM  lAy».— »^  to  act  as  a  veritable  antidote  aud  I  know  of  no  other 
DVCTAIJU  lil  I ffllA  nfU  UI natural  agent  possessing  this  important  quality." 
For  5ale  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.    Pamphlet  sent  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT. 

Th^  Editors  of  The  Bookman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripts^ 
whether  stamps  are  enclosed  or  not ;  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 


Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  just  deliv- 
ered to  the  editor  of  a  well-known  Amer- 
ican magazine  the  manuscript  of  a  new 
short  story  entitled  **  Number  007." 

We  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a 
memoir  of  Coventry  Patmore,  and  that 
the  work  of  writing  it  has  been  com- 
mitted to  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 

Mr.  Crockett,  who  has  not  been  in 
•  very  good  health,  has  gone  for  a  walk- 
ing tour  in  Pomerania,  where  the  scene 
of  his  next  novel,  The  Red  Axe^  is  to  be 
laid. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bacon's  second  paper  on 
•*  Old  Boston  Booksellers"  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue.  There  will  be  several 
portraits. 

We  hear  that  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  secured  the  American 
rights  of  the  forthcoming  life  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson. 


Mr.  Paul  Dunbar,  now  in  England,  is 
writing  a  novel.  An  English  edition  of  his 
Lyrics  0/  Lowly  Life  yf\\\  be  issued  shortly. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  has  finished  his 
new  novel,  The  Choir  ImnsibUy  and  it  is 
now  in  press.  It  is  the  most  rapid  piece 
of  writing  that  Mr.  Allen  has  done,  being 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  any  of  his 
other  books,  and  written  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  some  six  months.  The 
premature  announcements  of  the  dates 
of  publication  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  time  when  it  would 


be  ready.  We  understand  that  the  first 
edition,  which  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days,  will  consist  of  ten  thousand 
copies. 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  will  pub- 
lish immediately  Francis  Thompson's 
new  volume  entitled  Odes  and  Other  Po- 
ems, The  book  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
volumes  of  poetry  .that  have  been  issued 
by  a  young  poet  for  a  long  time,  and 
after  reading  over  the  advance  sheets 
we  should  say  that  the  work  is  equal 
if  not  of  a  superior  quality  to  his  pre- 
ceding books.  Poems  and  Sister  Songs, 
We  are  permitted  to  use  one  of  the  po- 
ems, **  A  May  Burden,"  which  appears 
on  page  235  of  the  present  number. 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Harold  Fred- 
eric's novel,  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
IFarCy  has  led  to  the  publication  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
novels,  uniform  in  style  with  Theron 
Ware,  Mr.  Frederic  says  in  his  preface 
that  though  the  subjects  of  the  novels 
are  American,  they  were  written  in  Eng- 
land. He  also  says  that  he  prefers  his 
short  stories  to  his  longer,  and  that  of 
the  writers  whose  books  affected  his  ear- 
liest years  he  thinks  that  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  exercised  the  deepest  and  most 
vital  influence. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  of  the  Evemng  Post^ 
sailed  for  Europe  recently,  and  within 
a  few  days  after  his  departure  we  find 
the  y^j/'j  editorial  pages  speaking  of  the 
Boys  as  **  boys"  (lower  case,  quoted), 
and  even  as  boys,  tout  simple.  See  our 
remarks  on  this  point  in  The  Bookman 
for  February,  1896,  p.  483. 
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A  valued  correspondent  writes  to  ex- 
press her  wonder  that  nobody  has  yet 
noticed  the  curious  applicability  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  Ibsen's  John  Gabriel 
Borkman  : 

"  Borkman.— When  they  see  that  they  can't 
get  on  without  me— when  they  come  to  me  and 
crawl  at  my  feet  and  beseech  me  to  take  the 
reins  again.  .  .  . 

*'  Borkman. — Think  of  me,  who  could  have 
created  millions  !  All  the  mines  I  would  have 
controlled  !  New  vems  without  end.  ...  I 
would  have  organised  it  all— I  alone  ! 

"  Foldal. — There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
you  would  have  shrunk  from. 

**  Borkmixn. — The  great  aims  I  had  in  life. 
...  I  wanted  to  have  at  my  command  all  the 
sources  of  power  in  this  country.  ...  I  want- 
ed to  gather  it  all  into  my  hands,  to  make  my- 
self master  of  it  all,  and  so  to  i)romote  the  well- 
being  of  many,  many  thousands." 

The  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler 
Banner  have  finally  established  a  fund 
to  provide  an  **  H.  C.  Bunner  gold 
medal"  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  essay  on  a  given  liter- 
ary subject,  the  competition  to  be  open 
to  all  members  of  Columbia  University 
who  are  candidates  for  any  of  its  de- 
grees. The  subject  assigned  this  year 
is  "American  Satiric  Poetry,"  and  the 
committee  of  award  are  Professor  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell,  Professor  C.  F. 
Richardson  of  Dartmouth,  and  Profes- 
sor Brander  Matthews  of  Columbia. 

The  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions  in  this  city  have  handed  down 
a  decision  to  the  effect  that  D'Annun- 
zio's  Triumph  of  Death  in  its  English 
version  is  not  an  immoral  book  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  We  mention 
this  incident  in  order  to  make  a  correc- 
tion that  seems  to  us  to  be  desirable. 
Pending  the  legal  proceedings,  it  was 
several  times  asserted  in  the  newspapers 
(by  whose  authority  we  do  not  know) 
that  the  English  translation  was  made 
upon  the  recommendation  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  editors  of  The  Bookman 
and  because  of  the  commendation  given 
to  the  novel  in  this  magazine.  We  feel 
called  upon  to  remark  that  while  full 
justice  to  D'Annunzio's  literary  power 
has  been  freely  rendered  in  our  pages, 
we  have  never,  either  editorially  or  per- 
sonally, expressed  any  opinion,  one  way 
or  the  other,  as  to  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  a  popular  edition 


of  the  book.  This  is  a  question  that 
stands  entirely  apart  from  any  literary 
phase  of  the  subject ;  and  if  our  readers 
feel  an  interest  in  it,  they  will  find  it 
briefly  dealt  with  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Cosmopolitan, 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Allen  Upward, 
whose  romance  of  adventure,  A  Crown 
of  StraxUy  was  published  recently,  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  impetuosity 
which  his  novels  show,  has  thrown  down 
the  pen  for  the  sword  and  joined  the 
Greek  army.  A  young  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  has  already  gained 
an  assured  literary  footing,  not  the  least 
promising  thing  about  him  being  his 
refusal  to  be  forced  into  steady  mechan- 
ical production.  His  real  education 
was,  as  is  the  case  with  most  writers, 
derived  from  omnivorous  reading  since 
his  earliest  years,  of  poetry  most  of  all. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  he  began  to 
write  detective  stories,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  favourable  reception  given 
to  his  first  volume.  This  led  him  to 
complete  an  older  story  which  had  lain 
in  his  desk  for  years,  The  Prince  of 
Balkistany  published  over  a  year  ago  by 
the  Lippincott  Company.  After  poetry, 
his  bent  is  decidedly  to  drama.  Mr. 
Kendall  has  taken  a  play  of  his,  A  Flash 
in  the  Pan^  and  he  has  several  others  al- 
most ready  for  the  boards.  His  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  vigorous  ro- 
mance, A  Croivn  of  Straw^  was  originally 
conceived  as  the  subject  of  a  play  in 
blank  verse  ;  indeed,  in  this  form  it  is 
partly  written,  and  will,  he  believes,  be 
found  better  on  the  stage  than  in  a 
novel.  He  first  entered  the  Irish  Bar  in 
Dublin,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
South  Wales  Circuit,  and  settled  at  Car- 
diff, where  he  had  a  local  practice  un- 
til a  year  ago,  when  he  went  to  Lon- 
don. He  clings  to  his  practice  at  the 
Bar  and  to  politics  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving a  wider  mental  horizon. 

Mr.  Upward 's  long-expected  novel  in 
verse  is  now  ready  for  press.  It  is  com- 
paratively a  long  book,  much  of  it  being 
written  in  rhyme.  This  interesting  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  interest. 
A  rhymed  scene  in  a  criminal  court  is 
novel  enough  to  invite  notice  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  quality  of  the  poetry. 
Mr,  Edward  Arnold  published  recent- 
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ly  a  book  by  Mr.  Upward  which  is  in 
a  new  vein.  One  of  God's  DiUmmas  is  a 
story  of  keen  psychological  interest. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  let- 
ter : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Henry  Seton  Merriman's  letter  in  the  April 
Bookman,  that  he  is  wrong  in  presuming  that 
we  changed  the  title  of  Slaves  of  the  i^amp 
•'with  a  view  of  deceiving  the  public,"  as  he 
will  find  on  examination  of  the  book  that  the 
subtitle,  "  Slaves  of  the  Lamp."  is  very  promi- 
nent, both  on  the  cover  and  title-page. 

We  changed  the  title  because  the  book  was  a 
failure  as  Slaves  of  the  Lamp,  which  meant 
nothing  ;  but  Christian  Vallecott,  the  Jour- 
nalist^ the  public  wanted  to  know  about,  and 
have  endorsed  our  judgment  by  buying  the 
book. 

It  was  recopyrighted  on  account  of  the  change 
in  the  name. 

Yours  very  truly, 
American  Publishers'  Corporation, 

V.  M.  Coryell,  Manager, 

The  most  vigorous,  pointed,  and  de- 
lightfully definite  criticism  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's new  story,  Captains  Courageous, 
that  we  have  so  far  seen  is  contained  in 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent  who  writes 
from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  the  very  spot 
where  Mr.  Kipling  made  his  studies  for 
the  novel.  We  give  some  paragraphs 
from  this  letter,  and  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  force  and  plein  air  quality  of 
its  sentences  : 

**  I  was  much  amused  with  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's Captains  Courageous  in  McLlure's.  I 
have  adored  many  of  nis  stories,  but  when  I 
heard  that  he  was  coming  here  on  a  flying  visit 
to  study  up  the  fishing,  I  was  sorry,  for  I  knew 
he  was  gomg  to  attempt  the  impossible.  I  have 
read  some  parts  aloud,  and  it  s  a  miracle  how 
hard  it  is  to  read.  The  men's  talk  is  so  loaded 
and  choked  up  with  didactic  matter  that  it's  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  speak.  I  used  to 
sit  on  barrel-heads  in  my  father's  counting-room 
and  listen  to  the  men  oefore  Kipling  was  ever 
bom  ;  and,  moreover,  every  one  knows  that 
talk  flows  I  It  doesn't  stick  and  choke  like 
that.  Probably  Kipling  couldn't  in  any  other 
way  eet  in  all  the  mformation  he  had  studied 
up ;  but  to  any  one  who  is  used  to  sniff  salt 
water,  that  production  smells  of  the  lamp  ;  and 
he  has  ruined  the  talk,  which  should  be  ellipti- 
cal in  the  extreme.  He  began  on  the  steamer, 
and  ticketed  all  the  passengers  coming  from 
different  sections ;  and  they  all  talked  alike, 
and  none  of  them  like  the  places  they  came 
from. 

'*  Then,  too,  I  suppose  Kipling  thinks  a  black 
cook  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  but 
on  a  Gloucester  fisherman  it  is,  to  use  the  idiom 
of  oar  Milanese  landlady,  '  more  rare  nor  a 
white  fly.*  I  said  to  my  brother,  '  Look  here 
and  see  what  a  crew  tney  have  !    There's  a 


first-class  skipper  and  an  Irishman ,  a  Portuguese, 
a  farmer,  a  Pennsylvania  man,  a  black  cook 
and  an  idiot. ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  he, '  that's  what  we  should  call 
a  scratch  crew. ' 

** '  Oh  !  and  a  man-of- war's  man  from  the 
Ohio.' 

•* '  Those  people.'  remarked  my  brother,  *  are 
liable  to  be  m  tne  cemetery.' 

*'  •  Well,'  said  I,  '  that's  just  where  he  got 
him.  For  there  is  one  there  ;  I  saw  his  name 
in  the  list  of  tombstone  inscriptions  which  the 
town  ordered  made  ;  and  then  a  black  cook  ! ' 

** '  Yes,  we  had  one  once.  He  wasn't  a  suc- 
cess. ' 

**  This  from  a  man  who  had  been  fitting  a 
fleet  of  eight  to  fourteen  vessels  the  best  part 
of  his  life.  I  hardly  think  there's  an  Irishman 
in  the  whole  fleet,  unless  he's  a  skipper.  They 
like  to  stay  on  shore  here,  and  Kipling's  man  is 
Mulvaney  watered  down. 

*•  Then  as  to  the  man-of-war's  man,  the  gov- 
ernment used  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  ground  that  tne  men  were  a  '  nursery  of 
the  navy,'  but  they  did  not  prove  so.  They 
won't  bear  the  restraint  or  the  diet ;  for  they 
live  like  fighting-cocks  while  at  sea,  and  they 
insist  on  putting  all  kinds  of  stores  aboard,  sucn 
as  they  would  never  think  of  ordering  for  their 
own  families. 

*•  I  said,  *  He  has  put  a  killick  in  the  hands 
of  a  boy  out  on  the  Banks. ' 

•*  '  Well  !  I  don't  know  what  one  could  do 
with  it  out  there,'  said  my  brother.  *  I  suppose 
Kipling  saw  it  here  under  the  shore,'  " 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Russell  and  Son  have 
published  a  new  book  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  entitled  Cuba  in  War 
Time.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Rodri- 
guez which  is  chronicled  in  this  book 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  ever  written.  It  contains 
twenty-four  full-page  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Remington. 

The  April  number  of  Harper's  has  an 
extremely  interesting  article  on  Belgium 
by  Clare  de  Graflfenried.  We  have  often 
wondered  why,  amid  the  flood  of  trav- 
ellers' observations  that  clog  the  press, 
we  scarcely  ever  see  a  page  devoted  to 
what  is  in  many  respects  the  most  inter- 
esting country  of  Europe,  and  one  that 
derives  its  interest  not  merely  from  its 
past  and  from  the  art  that  long  made  its 
home  there,  but  from  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  its  modern  inhabitants  as  well. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Brussels 
is  to-day  a  more  fascinating  city  than 
Paris  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  things 
that  are  supposed  to  be  most  typically 
Parisian.  In  fact,  if  some  one  else 
doesn't  hurry  up  and  do  it,  we  shall  go 
to  work  and  write  a  book  about  Belgium 
ourselves. 
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bad  been  gratified  by  parts 
<A  my  poem,  and  had  read 
them  to  her.  '  Elia  '  came 
in  soon  after — a  short,  thin 
man.  His  dress  was  black 
— a  capacious  coat,  knee- 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  and 
he  wore  a  white  neck-hand- 
kerchief. His  head  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  bis 
dark  and  shaggy  hair  and^ 
eyebrows,  heated  face,  and; 
very  piercing  jet-black  eyes , 
gave  to  his  appearance  a 
singularly  wild  and  strik- 
ing expression.  The  sketch 
of  him  in  Fraser's  Mag- 
azini  [see  the  accompany- 
ing portrait]  gives  a  true 
idea  of  his  figure,  but  no 
portrait.  I  am  sure,  could 
do  justice  to  his  splendid 
countenance.  He  grasped 
me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
sat  down,  and  taking  a  bot- 
tle from  a  cupboard  behind 
him,  mixed  some  rum-aud- 
water.  On  another  occa- 
sion, bis  sister  objected  to 
this  operation,  and  he  re- 
frained. Presently  after, 
he  said,  '  May  I  have  a  lit- 
tle drop  now,  only  a  tetlU 
drop  ?  '  '  No,  be  a  good 
boy.'  Atlast  he  prevailed, 
and  took  his  usual  draught. 
On  each  visit  I  found  he  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  into 
conversation.  He  would 
throw  out  a  playful  remark, 
and  then  pause  awhile.  He 
spoke  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  had  a  slight  impedi- 
ment in  his  utterance, 
which  made  him  grunt  once 
or  twice  before  be  began  a 
sentence  ;  but  his  tones 
L.o,.  .^.„»  ,..=  =,„s".-.  were  loud  and  rich,  and 
rawing  ■  these  ilo  not  once,  when  he  read  to  me 
iseum.  '  "  Passage  from  a  folio  of 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(which  bis  sister  had 
brought  down  to  show  me  Coleridge's  Ms.  re- 
marks at  the  end  of  each  ^lay),  the  deep  pathos 
of  his  voice  gave  great  weight  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  poetry.  He  would  jump  up  and 
slap  his  sister  playfully  on  the  back,  and  a 
roomy  snuff-box  often  passed  between  them  on 
the  old  round  table.  These  little  traits  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  Charles  Lamb. 


isjsi  by 


appeal'  In  tbe  anginal  which  han(;s  in  the  Kensington  3 

From  an  interesting  interview  with 
Charles  Lamb  written  in  1834  by  J.  Fuller 
Russell  and  published  originally  in  the 
Guardian  of  May  6th,  1874,  we  cull  the 
following  extracts  : 

"On  Tuesday  August  5lh,  1834,  I  walked 
over  from  Enfield  to  Edmonton,  and  on  reach- 
ing Mr.  Lamb's  cottage — which  stands  back 
from  the  road  (nearly  opposite  the  church)  be- 
tween two  houses  which  project  beyond  it, 
and  is  screened  by  shrubs  and  trees— I  found 
that '  Elia '  was  out.  taking  his  morning  walk. 
I  was  admitted  into  a  small  and  pleasantly  shad- 
ed parlour.  The  modest  room  was  hung  round 
with  fine  engravings  by  Hogarth,  in  dark 
frames.  Books  and  magazines  were  scattered 
on  the  table,  and  on  the  old-fashioned  window- 
seat.    I  chatted   awhile  \i-ith   Miss    Lamb— a 

meek,    intelligent,  very  pleasant,  and    rather         --/:■"- --    1 4 

deal,  elderly  lady,  who  told  me  that  ber  brother      Shaipe's  Essays,  which  had  just  been  publisbed 


"  There  was  nothing  of  that  point  in  his  con- 
versation which  we  find  in  William  Hone's.  I 
remember  he  agreed  with  me  that  Tom  Moore's 
poetry  was  like  very  rich  plum  cake — very  nice, 
but  too  much  of  it  at  a  time  makes  one  sick. 
He  said  that  Byron  bad  written  only  one  good. 
natured  thing,  and  that  was  the '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment.' '  Mary.'  he  added  to  Miss  Lamb,  '  don't 
you  hate  Byron  ? '  "  Yes,  Charles,'  she  replied. 
■  That's  righC  said  he.     Of    [conversation all 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  A  LETTER   FROM   CHARLES   LAMB, 


and  magnified  in  the  Quarterly,  he  asserted — 
•They  are  commonplace,  and  of  the  two  at- 
tempts at  criticism  m  them  worthy  of  notice, 
one— that  on  Cowper's  **  boundless  contiguity 
of  shade'' — is  completely  incorrect.'  He  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Wordsworth,  saying.  *  He 
is  a  very  noble  fellow. '  I  think  he  undervalued 
Coleridge's  poetry.  He  esteemed  the  *  Ancient 
Mariner '  and  '  Cnristabel '  his  best  productions 
in  verse — the  former,  in  his  opinion,  was  miser- 
ably clumsy  in  its  arrangement,  and  the  latter 
was  injured  by  the  *  mastiff  bitch  '  at  the  be^n- 
ning.  Coleridge  was  staying  with  him  when 
he  wrote  it.  and,  thinking  of  Sir  William  Curtis, 
he  [Lamb]  advised  him  to  alter  the  rhyme 
thus  :— 

*  Sir  LeoUne  the  Baron  rounds 
Had  a  toothless  mastiff  hound* 

He  thought  little  of  James  Montgomery.  He 
had  only  written  one  poem  which  pleased  him, 
and  that  was  among  his  minor  pieces.  PhtUp 
Van  Artevelde  had  been  sent  to  him  as  equal 
to  Shake^>eare.  He  thought  it  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. He  had  a  good  opinion  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  which  had  lately  been  condemned 
in  the  Quarterly.  When  at  Oxford,  he  saw 
Milton's  Mss.  oi  L Allegro,  etc.,  and  was 
ffrieved  to  find  from  the  corrections  and  erasions 
now  the  poet  had  laboured  upon  them.  He  had 
fancied  that  they  had  come  from  his  mind  al- 
most spontaneously.     He  said  that  to  be  a  true 


p)oet  a  man  must  serve  a  long  and  rigorous  ap- 
prenticeship. He  must,  like  the  niathoniatician, 
sit  with  a  wet  towel  about  his  head,  if  he  wished 
to  excel.  It  was  far  easier  to  scribble  verses 
than  to  hammer  out  good  p>oetry,  worthy  of  im- 
mortality. Of  metres,  he  observed  there  were 
plenty  of  old  ones,  now  little  known,  which 
were  better  than  any  new  ones  which  could  be 
devised,  and  would  be  quite  as  novel. 

*'  He  [Lamb]  lost  ;f  2 5  by  his  best  effort,  Ti^^w 
Woodvtlle.  He  had,  he  said,  a  curious  library 
of  old  poetry,  etc.,  which  he  had  bought  at 
stalls,  cheap.  '  I  have  nothing  useful,"  he  add- 
ed ;  *  as  for  science.  I  know  and  care  nothing 
about  it.'  Coleridge  used  to  Avrite  on  the  mar- 
gin of  his  books  when  staying  at  his  house.  It 
was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  he  translat- 
ed XVallenstein.  Mr.  Lamb  thought  the  '  Lay  ' 
the  best  of  Scott's  ]xx:tical  works.  He  told  me 
that  he  [  Lamb]  knew  his  letters  before  he  could 
speak,  and  called  on  his  sister  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  story.  He  hated  the  country,  and 
loved  to  w^alk  on  the  London  road,  because  then 
he  could  fancy  that  he  was  wending  thither. 
He  was  a  great  walker.  He  never  read  what 
any  of  the  revie\i'S  said  about  him.  He  showed 
me  a  copy  of  Coleridge's  will,  and  obser\'ed, 
with  some  indijjnation .  that  the  conductors  of 
the  Athenaum  journal  had  written  to  him  for 
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reminiscences  of  his  old  friend.  It  was  very  in- 
delicate, he  said,  to  make  any  such  request,  and 
he  refused.  He  had  written  a  poem  called  the 
•  Devil's  Marriage  '  to  a  tailor's  daughter,  but 

suppressed  it  on  finding  that  Dr. ,  the  Vicar 

of  ,  had  committed  a  like  nuptial  indiscre- 
tion. On  rising  to  leave  him,  on  my  last  visit, 
I  could  not  open  the  parlour  door  !  '  Ah,'  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sweet  smile,  *  you  can  imlock 
the  springs  of  Helicon,  but  you  cannot  open 
the  door  ! '  " 

The  letter  of  Charles  Lamb  repro- 
duced on  the  previous  page  was  written 
to  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  in  reply 
to  one  of  his,  asking  permission  to  dedi- 
cate to  Lamb  a  volume  of  tales.  This 
must  have  been  December  Tales,  A  ins- 
worth's  first  book,  published  in  1823,  the 
year  following.  Lamb  advises  him  not 
to  couple  their  two  names  together,  be- 
cause 

*'  the  reviewers,  who  are  no  friends  of  mine — the 
two  big  ones  especially  who  make  a  point  of 
taking  no  notice  of  anything  I  bring  out — may 
take  occasion  by  it  to  aecry  us  both." 

Ainsworth  seems  to  have  followed 
Lamb's  advice  for  we  find  that  the  first 
edition  of  December  Tales  was  dedicated 
to  the  Rev.  George  Croly. 

At  the  end  of  Mylius's  Poetical  Class 
Book,  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  of  little  or  no  interest  in 
itself,  there  are  some  pages  of  advertise- 
ments of  **  New  Books  for  Children, 
Published  by  M.  J.  Godwin,  at  the 
Juvenile  Library,  No.  41,  Skinner  Street, 
Snow  Hill,  and  to  be  had  of  all  book- 
sellers ; "  among  which  is  included 
Charles  Lamb's  **  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,  or,  A  Rough  Outside  with  a 
Gentle  Heart  ;  a  Poem  :  ornamented 
with  8  Superior  Engravings  ;  and 
Beauty's  Song,  set  to  Music  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,"  and  described  as  **  bound  in 
a  way  to  lay  conveniently  open  on 
a  Music  Desk."  Another  copy  of 
**  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  rare  first  editions  of  Lamb, 
has  just  been  discovered.  This  copy 
differs  slightly  from  the  only  copy  seen 
by  the  author  of  the  best  bibliography  of 
Charles  Lamb.  The  copy  he  saw  con- 
tained no  text  on  the  front  cover  ;  only 
a  woodcut  with  **  Go,  be  a  beast  ! — 
Homer,''  below  it.  In  the  present  copy 
this  woodcut  is  on  the  back  cover,  and 
the  front  cover  is  filled  by  a  reprint  of 
the  title-page,  with  a  few^  slight  varia- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  the 
date  "  1813"  occurs.     There  is  no  date 


on  the  title,  and  the  book  has  been  hith- 
erto attributed  to  the  year  181 1,  as  one 
leaf  bears  a  water  mark,  1810.  In  this 
copy  also  the  folding  music  forms  two 
sheets  ;  in  the  bibliography  the  second 
verse  is  described  as  being  on  the  verso 
of  the  first,  thus  forming  a  single  sheet. 
If  printed  on  both  sides  of  one  sheet  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  book  would 
**  lay  conveniently  open  on  a  Music 
Desk."  The  volume  contains  eight  in- 
teresting engravings,  believed  to  be  by 
Maria  Flaxman,  sister  of  the  famous 
sculptor.  This  little  book,  originally 
published  at  3^.  6//.,  is  now  valued  by  a 
New  York  firm  of  booksellers  at  more 
than  $300. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
will  publish  shortly  The  Romame  of  Isa- 
bel, Lady  Burton.  It  is  the  story  of  her 
life  told  in  part  by  herself  and  in  part  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins.  The  work  will  be 
illustrated  with  many  portraits  and  other 
pictures,  and  will  be  published  in  two 
volumes.  Lady  Burton  began  her  auto- 
biography a  few  months  before  she  died, 
but  in  consequence  of  rapidly  failing 
health  she  made  little  progress  with  it. 
The  present  work  is  therefore  based  on 
this  unfinished  manuscript  and  a  large 
mass  of  letters  and  manuscripts  ;  for  al- 
though Lady  Burton  published  com- 
paratively little  she  was  a  voluminous 
writer.  Lady  Burton  was  as  remark- 
able as  a  woman  as  her  husband  was  as 
a  man  ;  her  personality  was  as  pictu- 
resque, her  individuality  as  unique,  and 
allowing  for  her  sex,  her  life  was  as  full 
and  varied  as  was  his.  "  It  has  been  my 
aim,"  says  the  biographer, 

"wherever  possible  throughout  this  book  to  let 
Lady  Burton  tell  the  story  of  her  life  in  her  own 
words  and  to  keep  my  narrative  in  the  back- 
ground. To  this  end  I  have  revised  and  incor- 
porated the  fragment  of  autobiography  which 
was  cut  short  by  her  death,  and  I  have  also 
pieced  together  all  of  her  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  journals  which  have  a  bearing  on  her  trials 
and  adventures.  I  have  striven  to  give  a  faith- 
ful portrait  of  her  as  revealed  by  herself.  .  .  . 
No  biographer  could  have  wished  for  a  more 
eloquent  subject  than  this  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating woman.  Thus,  however  imperfectly  I 
may  have  done  my  share  of  the  work,  it  remains 
the  record  of  a  good  and  noble  life — a  life  lifted 
up,  a  life  unique  in  its  self-sacrifice." 

At  the  end  of  last  year  a  volume  was 
published  calling  itself  The  True  Life  of 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  written 
by  his  niece,  Miss  Georgiana  M.  Stisted, 
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stated  to  be  issued  **  with  the  authority 
and  approval  of  the  Burton  family." 
This  statement  is  alleged  to  be  incorrect, 
and  has  been  discredited  by  a  number 
of  the  relatives  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Burton.  Worse  still,  it  is  held  that  the 
book  contained  a  number  of  cruel  and 
unjust  charges  against  Lady  Burton, 
some  of  them  so  paltry  and  malevolent, 
so  utterly  foreign  to  Lady  Burton's  gen- 
erous and  truthful  character,  that  they 
may  be  dismissed  with  contempt.  Other 
s[>ecific  charges  call  for  particular  refuta- 
tion, as  silence  on  them  might  be  misun- 
derstood— for  instance,  the  statements 
that  Lady  Burton  was  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  recall  from  Damascus  ;  that 
she  acted  in  bad  faith  in  the  matter  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  the  impugning  of  the  mo- 
tives which  led  her  to  burn  The  Scent- 
ed Garden.  These  charges  have  been 
met  in  the  biography  about  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  in  vindicating  Lady  Burton's 
character  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring 
to  light  certain  facts  concerning  her  hus- 
band which  would  otherwise  have  been 
suppressed. 

In  noting  last  month  the  suit  brought 
by  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Emmens  against  a 
well-known  scientific  gentleman  of  this 
city,  which  related  to  the  validity 
of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation,  we 
think  that  we  did  something  of  an  injus- 
tice to  the  plaintiff.  We  did  not  knov/ 
at  the  time  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the 
well-known  explosive,  called  after  him 
"  emmensite,"  and  that  in  his  own  line 
of  metallurgy  and  chemistry  he  is  a 
recognised  authority.  We  therefore 
publish  with  pleasure  the  following  let- 
ter which  he  has  written  us,  and  in  so 
far  as  our  comment  was  unfair  we  ex- 
press to  Dr.  Emmens  our  regret. 

Argentaurum  Laboratory, 
20  Central  Avenue,  New  Brighton. 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

April  7,  1897. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Gentlemen  :  As  you  have  thought  proper  to 
hold  me  up  to  public  ridicule  in  your  April 
issue.  I  hope  you  will  also  think  proper  to  print 
the  following  reply : 

I.  The  charge  that  I  have  **  attempted  to 
show  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  person  of  no 
real  scientific  standing"  is  as  false  as  it  is  ab- 
surd. At  page  129  of  "The  Argentaurum 
Papers,  No.  i,**  I  expressed  myself  thus : 
"  And,  as  for  the  incomparable  Newton  him- 
self, we  cannot  do  better  than  brinjj^  this  paper 
to  a  dose  by  echoing,  in  all  sincenty,  the  lol- 


lowing  words  from  Mr.  Roger  Cotes* s  preface  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Principia,  viz.  :  *  Fair 
and  equal  judg^es  will  therefore  give  sentence 
in  favour  of  this  most  excellent  method  of  phi- 
losophy, which  is  founded  on  experiments  and 
observations.  To  this  method  it  is  hardly  to  be 
said  or  imagined  what  light,  what  splendour 
hath  accrued  from  this  aamirable  work  of  our 
illustrious  author  ;  whose  happy  and  sublime 
genius,  resolving  the  most  difficult  problems 
and  reaching  to  discoveries  of  which  the  mind 
of  man  was  thought  incapable  before,  is  de- 
servedly admired  by  all  those  who  are  somewhat 
more  than  superficially  versed  in  these  matters. 
The  gates  are  now  set  open  ;  and  by  this  means 
we  may  freely  enter  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  secrets  and  wonders  of  natural  things.'  '* 

2.  The  charge  that  '*  he  himself  declares  that 
he  is  a  greater  scientist  than  Newton"  is  as 
false  as  it  is  absurd.  At  page  19  of  the  "  Ar- 
gentaurum Papers,  No.  i,"  I  speak  of  "the 
peerless  Newton."  At  page  129  I  speak  of 
"  the  incomparable  Newton."  And  at  pa^e  20 
I  expressly  sp>eak  of  myself  as  being  "  a  pigmy 
of  these  latter  days"  wnen  compared  with  "  the 
Ulysses  of  gravitation." 

3.  The  public  is  misled  by  your  garbled  and 
mutilated  quotation  of  my  words.  You  say,  *  *  In 
some  notes  in  this  book  he  said :  *  1  am  pre- 
pared to  be  told  that  I  am  ignorant  and  foolish  ; 
that  I  have  ventured  into  the  field  without  a 
decent  equipment  of  knowledge,'  etc.  Appar- 
ently, however,  he  wasn't  really  preparea  to 
have  this  told  to  him."  Now  what  I  really 
wrote  was  :  "  I  am  prepared  to  be  told,  in  the 
y?rj///rtr^,  that  lam  ignorant  and  foolish.  .  .  . 
And,  nnally,  I  shall  be  met  with  the  criticism 
that  although  my  views  arc  sounds  I  am  not 
entitled  to  the  least  credit  for  them,  seeing  that 
they  have  long  ago  been  known  and  recognised 
by  every  man  of  science."  And  then  I  proceed 
to  show  how  Galileo,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  New- 
lands,  Edison,  Bessemer,  and  other  great  inno- 
vators had  met  similar  treatment  from  the  scien- 
tific bigots  of  their  day.  In  other  words,  I  said 
I  expected  to  be  unfair ly  aXtaoke^..  This  state- 
ment did  not  imply  that  I  should  remain  sub- 
missive and  quiescent  when  illegally  assaulted 
by  professorial  and  editorial  bigots. 

4.  Your  charge  that  I  "  wish  to  submit"  my 
"  theory  of  gravitation  and  nice  questions  re- 
garding the  homogeneous  sphere  to  the  decision 
of  the  average  New  York  jury"  is  as  false  as  it 
is  absurd.  My  suit  against  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  Science  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  "  theory  of  gravitation"  or  any  "  nice 
questions  regarciing  the  homogeneous  sphere." 
The  jury  will  not  have  to  decide  upon  any  such 
matters. 

5.  If  you  and  your  readers  will  refer  to  the 
current  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  you 
will  find  the  position  taken  up  in  my  "  Argen- 
taurum Papers,  No.  i,"  very  strongly  .supported 
by  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin 
College.     And  there  are  others. 

Stephen  H.  Emmens. 

We  understand  that  Ian  Maclaren  is 
to  contribute  an  article  on  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  to  the  North  American 
Review^  and  that  Dr,  Robertson  Nicoll 
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will  have  one  in  the  Contemporary  Reviciv, 
Dr.  Stalker,  Professor  Drummond's  life- 
long friend,  has  an  article  in  the  May 
Expositor^  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  author  of  The 
Wheels  of  Chafue^  the  clever  bicycling  ro- 
mance recently  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  was  dined  by  the  New  Vag- 
abonds* Club,  in  London,  the  other  day, 
and  in  his  speech  incidentally  brought 
a  fresh  method  of  grouping  to  bear  upon 
reviewers.  After  describing  authors  as 
**  seedlings,"  Mr.  Wells  divided  review- 
ers into  various  families  :  slug  reviewers, 
who  prey  on  the  first  tender  leaves  of 
authors  ;  bird  reviewers,  who  peck  here 
and  there,  and  possibly  do  damage  ; 
heavy  reviewers,  who  crush  with  their 
feet  whole  beds  of  shoots.  Mr.  Wells 
went  on  to  complain  of  their  methods  of 
irrigation.  Some  reviewers,  he  said,  so 
copiously  drench  the  plants  with  the 
water  of  flattery  as  to  rot  them  at  the 
roots  ;  others  withhold  water  until  the 
plants  are  dried  up.  In  addition,  there 
is,  of  course,  the  wise,  far-seeing  horti- 
culturist, but  he  is  not  very  common. 

Mr.  Wells  is  finishing  a  fantastic 
story  dealing  with  the  adventures  of 
a  man  who  discovers  the  secret  of  mak- 
ing himself  invisible.  It  will  appear  in 
book  form  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Wells  appears  to  have  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  American  public  at  last,  and 
the  publishers  here  are  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  his  arrangements  for  future 
work. 

The  success  of  Professor  Brander 
Matthews 's  Introduction  to  American  Lit- 
erature is  as  striking  as  it  is  well  de- 
served. We  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  have  already  gone 
to  press  with  the  fiftieth  thousand  of 
this  admirably  written  book. 

We  mentioned  recently  in  these  col- 
umns that  Professor  Matthews's  In- 
troduction to  American  Literature  had 
been  printed  in  raised  letters  for  the 
blind.  We  have  learned  since  that  the 
same  honour  has  been  accorded  to 
Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the 
Indian  War  after  the  Conquest  of  Canada^ 
which  was  pronounced  by  Professor 
Fiske  to  be  **  one  of  the  most  brilliant 


and  fascinating  books  that  has  ever  been 
written  by  any  historian  since  the  days 
of  Herodotus."  As  the  printing  of 
large  volumes  in  embossed  letters  is  a 
matter  entailing  great  care  and  expense, 
very  few  works  are  considered  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  warrant  this  trouble  and 
expenditure,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
very  gratifying  to  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  as  well  as 
to  the  heirs  of  the  historian,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  should  consider 
Mr.  Parkman  worthy  to  be  included  in 
their  library.  The  embossed  copy  is 
an  exact  verbatim  reproduction  of  about 
one  fourth  of  the  work  as  published  in 
two  volumes,  comprising  the  prelimi- 
nary sketch  of  the  Indian  tribes,  of  the 
Mississippi,  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  the  loss  of  Canada,  the 
Wilderness  and  its  tenants  at  the  close 
of  the  French  War. 

The  **  Spectator"  in  the  April  maga- 
zine number  of  the  Outlook  gives  some 
very  interesting  reminiscences  and  im- 
pressions of  Lowell,  and  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  the  im- 
placable foe  of  the  tawdry  American 
whose  vulgar  manners  make  him  such  a 
terror  to  his  fellow-countrymen  abroad, 
humorously  describes  how  the  wife  of 
an  American  Senator  was  determined  to 
be  presented  at  Court,  but  how  her  lack 
of  fitness  for  that  function  was  only  too 
obvious  to  one  who  was  supposed  to  pro- 
tect the  Queen  from  underbred  and  vul- 
gar persons.  The  woman  was  noisy, 
illiterate,  and  socially  impossible ;  but 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  Senator,  and  she 
was  pertinacious,  unscrupulous,  and 
pushing.  There  came  a  time  when  the 
Minister,  worn  out  with  her  importuni- 
ties, was  about  to  capitulate  ;  in  that 
hour  of  weakness,  however,  he  chanced 
in  a  hotel  reception  room  to  overhear 
his  persecutor  say  to  a  friend,  regarding 
a  dressmaker's  bill  which  had  just  come 
in,  **  When  I  see  the  size  of  that  bill  I 
just  lay  back  and  yelled."  The  lady 
was  not  presented. 

OS' 

Messrs.  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Com- 
pany will  publish  shortly  a  book  entitled 
Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  he  Lived  in^ 
by  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  The 
author  has  gathered  his  material  from 
the  old  Boston  and  New  England  life 
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of  1630-1730.  A  number  of  interesting 
Sewall  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
for  the  most  part  published  now  for  the 
first  lime,  lend  a  picturesque  value  to 
the  work. 

The  cartoon  of  Max  Pemberton  which 
is  given  on  this  page  is  one  of  Mr.  Les- 
lie  Ward's  happy  hits,  and  appeared  in 
a  recent  number  of  Vanily  Fair.  There 
must  be  a  certain  satisfaction  in  this  to 
Mr.  Pemberton,  as  it  was  through  the 
intervention  of  Vanity  Fair  that  he  was 
saved  from  becoming  a  dull  mathemati- 
cian, with  perhaps  a  scholastic  record 
hidden  in  the  secret  places  of  Cam- 
bridge. One  day  he  was  passing  the 
office  of  Vanity  Fair  when  a  bright  idea 
occuried  to  him.  He  walked  in  and  had 
a  speaking-tube  shown  him  ;  through 
that  channel  he  boisterously  offered  a 
contribution,  which  was  accepted,  and 
became  the  first  of  many  that  have  ap- 
peared in  that  periodical.  Indeed,  he 
has  served  up  many  "  men  of  the  day" 
over  the  signature  of  "Jehu  Junior," 
as  it  is  now  his  turn  to  be  likewise 
served.  It  is  ten  years  ago  since  that 
first  contribution  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  Vanity  Fair,  and  during  that  time  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  journalistic  and 
literary  work.  One  of  his  most  success- 
ful exploits  in  journalism  was  his  editor- 
ship of  Chums,  a  boys'  paper  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Casseli,  of  London,  and 
which  led  to  his  writing  The  Iron  Pirate 
and  Sea  Wolves.  These  stories  have 
been  immensely  popular,  and  two  years 
ago  Mr.  Pemberton  was  led  to  sever  his 
connection  with  Chums  \n  order  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  literature.  In 
1895  was  published  The  Impregnable  City, 
and  later,  in  the  same  year,  The  Little 
Huguenot,  to  which  a  sequel  is  prom- 
ised. A  few  months  ago  he  published 
A  Puritan's  Wife,  now  in  its  tenth  thou- 
sand, and  a  new  story,  Christine  of  the 
Hills,  has  just  been  issued  and  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page.  Besides  all 
this,  he  is  a  hard-working  journalist, 
and  is  quite  an  athlete  ;  he  is  also  the 
editor  of  Casseli' s  Magazine,  and  has 
written  several  successful  curtain-raisers. 
Mr,  Pemberton  is  not  only  popular  with 
the  reading  public,  but  has  also  many 
friends,  being  fond  of  all  kinds  of  sport, 
with  a  passion  for  golf  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  he  can  sing  a  comic  song  with 
a  voice  which  no  pianoforte  can  drown, 
Mr,  Pemberton,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 


literary  representative  of  Messis.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  in  London. 

Mr.  Pemberton's  experience  as  the 
editor  of  Oa«/i  gives  him  some  claim 
to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  what  boys 
like  to  read.  "  A  boy's  criticism,"  he 
says,  "  has  no  delicate  shades  ;  every- 
thing is  either  '  splendid  '  or  else  '  utter 
rot.'  There  arc  two  subjects  of  which 
boys  never  weary  in  fiction — soldiers 
and  locomotives.  This  shows  that  the 
adventurous  spirit  is  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  it  is  a  most  pleasing  and  hopeful  sign. 
As  to  their  tastes,  boys  do  not  take  the 
faintest  interest  in  current  events.  They 
have  no  desire  for  news  ;  the  topics  of 
the  hour  are  too  dull  for  the  boy.  His 
imagination  is  fascinated  by  a  world 
very  different  from  the  gray  and  com- 
monplace scenes  of  every-day  life.  The 
boys'  journalist,  therefore,  needs  to  re- 
member constantly  that  his  constituency 
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never  is,  and  never  can  be,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ordinary  newspapers.  He 
can  enjoy  the  life  of  famous  men  if  put 
in  a  thoroughly  readable  form.  Jules 
Verne  he  knows,  but  he  is  beginning  to 
forget  him  ;  Henty  is  still  a  great  fa- 
vourite, and  so  in  a  less  degree  is  Bal- 
lantyne.  The  boy  reader  is  very  staunch 
to  a  favourite  author,  and  even  when 
his  favourite  begins  to  lose  skill  and 
sink  into  a  tedious  prolixity,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  live  for  a  time  on  his  past  suc- 


cess. 
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Asked  whether  boys  care  for  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Pemberton  says  :  *'  Not  so 
much  as  one  would  wish.  A  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Treasure  Island  in  the  Young 
Folks*  Paper  had  no  perceptible  influ- 
ence upon  the  circulation.  As  for  Kid- 
napped^  I  don't  believe  boys  understand 
it  ;  the  fine  style  is  entirely  lost  on 
them.  Of  course,  you  undei stand,  that 
1  am  now  speaking  of  the  iaverage  boy, 
and  not  of  the  brilliant  exceptions. 
Boys  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  course 
of  the  plots  of  stories.  When  The  Iron 
Pirate  was  appearing  in  Chums  I  had 
most  pathetic  letters  imploring  me  not 
to  kill  Captain  Black.  One  particularly 
simple  lad  wrote  complaining  bitterly 
that  we  always  left  off  at  the  most  inter- 
esting points.  *  *  What  may  seem  strange 
to  us  is  that  Mr.  Pemberton  finds  girl 
readers  quite  as  fond  of  adventure 
stories  as  boys.  **  They  are  especially 
fond  of  bloodthirsty  scenes  and  fighting. 
I  used  to  get  many  letters  from  them, 
and  Mr.  Henty  told  me  lately  that  he 
received  quite  as  many  letters  from 
girls  as  from  boys." 

Mr.  Pemberton 's  first  book  was  en- 
titled The  Diary  of  a  Scoundrel^  about 
which  he  tells  an  amusing  little  inci- 
dent. **  I  was  spending  a  few  days  at 
a  seaside  town  with  a  friend,  who  one 
evening  wanted  to  buy  my  book.  We 
strolled  to  the  railway  bookstore,  and 
he  asked  the  clerk  for  a  copy.  *  The 
Diary  of  a  Scoundrel — oh,  yes,  that  is  the 
hexperience  of  the  hauthor,  1  expect,* 
said  the  young  Cockney  clerk  as  he 
handed  it  over.  I  retired  modestly  from 
the  scene." 

Mr.  Pemberton  sends  us  an  account 
of  the  annual  Omar  Khdyydm  dinner 
held  on  March  25th  : 


The  spring  dinner  of  the  Omar  Khayyam 
Club  in  London  was  one  of  the  most  bnlliant 
functions  in  the  history  of  that  interesting^  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  business  of  the  Omar  Khdyv^m 
Club  to  invite  as  many  distinguished  people  as 
possible  to  '*  turn  down  the  empty  ^lass  ;"  not 
exactly  upon  the  reviving  herb  which  fringes 
the  river's  lip,  but  in  the  commodious  banquet- 
ing hall  of  Frascati's  restaurant.  The  Club  has 
already  achieved  many  triumphs,  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  triumph  of  the  year  1895, 
which  saw  Mr.  George  Meredith  addressing 
Omarians  in  his  very  first  public  speech.  On 
March  25th  the  list  of  visitors  was  remarkable. 
Lord  Wolseley  was  the  guest  of  the  Club,  and 
an  exceedingly  popular  guest.  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  who  has  never  been  more  brilliant,  in- 
troduced Lord  Wolseley,  and  reminded  his 
brethren  that  the  guest  was  not  present  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  Her  Majesty's  forces,  but  as 
the  author  of  two  admirable  volumes  upon 
Marlborough. 

The  guests  of  the  members,  as  distinguished 
from  the  guest  of  the  Club,  included,  amon^ 
others,  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Desart,  Lord 
Frederick  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  the  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Gorell  Barnes,  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Dodd,  Sir  Douglas  Straight, 
Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Har- 
ry Johnston,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  Selwyn  Image,  Mr. 
Ernest  Rhys,  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame,  Major 
Arthur  Gritiiths,  Mr.  Buckle,  the  editor  of  the 
Times ^  Sir  George  S.  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Mr. 
William  M.  Meredith,  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert, 
K.C.S  I.,  Professor  Michael  Foster,  F.R.S  ,  Sir 
Brampton  Gurdon,  K.C.M.G  ,  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Mountstuart  Grant-Duff,  K.C.S.I. 

When  the  toast  of  the  master  had  been  duly 
drunk  in  silence,  and  with  turned-down  glasses, 
the  business  of  the  evening  began.  Omarians 
have  never  listened  to  better  after-dinner  speak- 
ing. The  eloquent  and  entertaining  mood  in 
which  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  found  himself  seemed 
contagious.  Lord  Wolseley  spoke  with  a  sin- 
gular appreciation  of  Omar  Khayy&m,  and  made 
an  exceedingly  delicate  tribute  to  tlie  ode  which 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  wrote  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  American  rights  of  which  were  se- 
cured for  The  Bookman  (see  p.  iq8).  Mr.  Augus- 
tin  Birrell  birrelled  mightily.  His  speech  was 
a  veritable  tour  deforce.  Beginning  with  the 
expression  of  his  amazement  that  Lord  Wolse- 
ley had  found  his  military  life  a  humdrum  one, 
he  asked  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  was  the  life 
then  of  a  literary  man  !  From  first  to  last  his 
speech  bristled  with  humour  and  with  wit.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Louis  Austin,  who  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  President,  far  behind  him.  Omarians, 
therefore,  had  the  treat  of  hearing  on  the  same 
evening  probably  the  two  best  after-dinner' 
speakers  m  London.  Rarel)r  in  the  history  of 
tne  Club  has  this  memorable  night  been  rivalled. 
It  recalled  the  great  glories  of  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter's  year  of  office,  and  drew  from  all  pres- 
ent a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  charm  and 
courtesy  and  exceeding  ability  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  and  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr. 
Frederic    Hudson,  the  secretary. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  just  published  a  California  story 
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by  Beatrice  Harraden,  entitled  Hilda 
Strafford,  in  a  beautiful  little  volume 
with  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Harraden  reproduced 
irom  a  photograph  taken  in  California. 
Miss  Harraden  is  at  present  residing  at 
Bournemouth,  in  England,  but  hopes 
to  be  able  very  soon  to  return  to  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  much  grieved  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  postponing  the  writing  of  her 
long  novel,  which  was  expected  to  ap- 
pear last  autumn.  She  writes  :  "  I  have 
been  obliged  to  put  away  my  work 
from  absolute  necessity,  and  not  from 
wilfulness  or  laziness  or  want  of  some- 
thing to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  had  more  to  say  in  my  life  than 
now,  but  every  effort  I  make  to  finish 
that  novel  puts  me  further  away  from 
it,  so  I  just  have  to  wait  until  I  can 

father  up  a  little  strength  of  body  and 
rain.  It  was  three  quarters  done  when 
I  broke  down  over  it."  Those  who 
have  seen  the  chapters  already  written 
Speak  of  it  in  the  very  highest  terms, 
and  place  it  much  above  Miss  Harra- 
den's  previous  work.  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  have  also  secured 
the  American  rights  of  a  book  of  child's 
Christmas  stories  which  Miss  Harraden 
is  projecting. 


The  masterly  edition  of  the  works  and 
biography  of  Burns  edited  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Chambers,  and  revised  and  practical- 
ly rewritten  by  Mr.  William  Wallace,  is 
now  completed  in  four  volumes.  The 
publishers,  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  have  never  issued  a  more 
creditable  work,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  wilt  take  its  place  finally  as 
the  great  thesaurus  of  Burns  literature. 
It  is  much  more  than  a  thesaurus  ;  it 
has  been  arranged  with  consummate 
skill  and  care,  and  may  be  read  from 
end  to  end  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  interest.  Furthermore,  it  is  made 
in  so  convenient  form  that  it  is  a 
very  pleasing  and  companionable  book. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
the  editing.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  has  encountered  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  the  Burns  specialists^rather  a  nu- 
merous body — and  has  come  out  practi- 
cally unscathed.  Specialists  are  always 
merciless,  but  none,  we  imagine,  are 
ouite  so  cruel  as  the  Burns  specialists. 
The  subject  abounds  in  pitfalls,  and 
not  a  single  misinterpretation    or  slip 
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escaped  ihe  keen  eyes  that  have  tested 
the  work.  In  every  respect  Burns  has 
been  treated  with  full  knowledge  and 
absolute  impartiality.  Every  lover  of 
Burns  should  choose  this  edition,  for  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any 
other. 

"  The  gods  give  us  joy  !"  Last  month 
we  welcomed  in  our  review  columns  a 
tale  of  adventure,  to  wit.  The  Forge  in  the 


Forest,  by  the  Canadian  writer.  Profes- 
sor Charles  G.  D.  Roberts ;  and  now 
fast  pressing  on  his  heels  comes  another 
bold  romancer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Whiteley, 
whose  The  Falcon  of  Lang/ae  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and 
Day.  The  "  Spirit  of  the  true  Romance" 
that  has  found  popular acceptancein  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  Anthony  Hope 
and  Stanley  Weyman  would  seem  to  have 
transmigrated  for  a  spell  to  these  shores  ; 
Mrs.  Whiteley's  story  is  indeed  quite 
Weymanesque  in  tone  and  construction, 
but  her  material  is  fresh,  her  back- 
ground is  new,  and  the  plot  is  her  own. 
There  is  another  brilliant  romance  with 
which  it  is  allied,  and  which  deserves  a 
wider  reading  than  seems  to  have  been 
awarded  it  here,  although  it  was  received 
with  warmth  in  England  when  published 
there  last  year,  namely.  The  Courtship  of 
Morrice  Buckler,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
The  author  of  The  Fakon  of  Lang/ac  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  achieving  such 
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a  marked  success  with  a  Rrst  book  ;  for 
we  have  no  doulit  that  it  will  figure  as 
one  of  the  popular  novels  during  the 
summer,  and  perhaps  for  many  a  day 
beyond.  Mrs.  Isabel  Whiteley,  though  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  daughter 
of  the  Puritans,  She  is  descended  in 
di:cct  line  from  Thomas  Parsons,  whose 

freat-grandson  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
arsons,  the  father  of  Major  Parsons  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army, 

# 
Colonel  John  Hay  must  feel  gratified 
by  his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  no  less  as  a  man  of  letters  than 
as  a  diplomat.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
highest  diplomatic  post  in  our  service  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  small  honour  to  appear 
in   a   line   of  succession   already  made 


illustrious  by  the  names 
of  Everett,  Adams,  Mot- 
ley, Lowell,  and  Phelps. 
We  have  always  felt 
that  in  literature  Col- 
onel Hay  never  brought 
out  all  that  it  was  in 
him  to  accomplish,  ow- 
ing perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  an  ample  fortune 
has  relieved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  seeking 

In  his  Pike  County  Bal- 
lads is  to  be  found  true 
originality,  and  in  his 
Castilian  Days  a  mark- 
ed power  for  accurate 
and  subtle  observation ; 
while  his  Ufeof  Lincoln 
shows  him  to  possess 
the  more  technical 
training  of  the  histor- 
ical investigator.  But 
on  the  whole,  he  has 
written  far  too  little  ; 
and  perhaps,  in  these 
days  of  overproduction 
and  syndicate-spinning, 
to  say  this  of  an  author 
is  to  pay  him  the  high- 
est possible  compli- 
ment. 

A  great  deal  of  inter- 
est has  been  taken  dur- 
*-^  ing  recent  months  in  the 

Polychrome  Bible  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Paul  Haupt  of  Johns  Hopkins.  We  are 
able  to  announce  an  English  edition 
which  has  just  been  arranged  for,  and 
which  will  begin  publication  in  parts 
about  the  first  of  October.  The  first 
three  parts  which  will  be  published  then 
comprise  the  Book  of  Judges,  by  Profes- 
sor George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover ;  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  by  Professor  J.  Well- 
hausen,  of  Goltingen,  and  the  Propke- 
eies  of  Isaiah,  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
of  Oxford.  The  Hebrew  version  will  be 
published,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Piess  ;  the  English 
version  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


We  notice  X^aaX  King  Noanetl  has  just 
been  published  in  England  by  Mr.  John 
Lane,  and  is  meeting  with   high  praise 
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from  the  critics.  The 
Academy  says  of  it  that 
it  "  is  not  inferior  to 
the  bewitching  Lortta 
Doone.  .  .  .  There  ate 
many  ■  romances  in 
which  one  would  fain 
here  and  there  recon- 
struct a  sentence  or  ob- 
literate a  chapter  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  word  in 
^iag  Noanett  which  we 
should  wish  to  change. 
In  its  reticent  ease,  its 
tenderness,  its  cleanly 
strength,  the  story  is 
admirable." 


The  very  important 
work  ^r\\!\X\^A  A  Hhlory 
of  the  Royal  Navy  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present,  which  we  an- 
nounced in  our  Janu- 
ary numberas  in  prep- 
aration, is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  It  is 
to  be  under  the  gen- 
eral editorship  of  Mr. 
W.  Laird  Clowes,  of 
Kings  College,  Lon- 
don, who  has  included 
among  his  collabor- 
ators the  Hon.  Theo- 
dote  Roosevelt  and 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Captain  Mahan  will 
treat  of  the  period  cov- 
ering England's  wars 
with  France  in  the  last 
century.  This  author's 
Life  of  Nelson  has  just 
been  published  in  two 
superb  volumes  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
and  will  be  reviewed  in  our  June  number 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  portrait  which 
we  give  of  Captain  Mahan  is  taken  from 
his  latest  photograph. 


Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Down,  writing 
about  Hawthorne  from  Andover,  Mass., 
aflords  us  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Haw- 
thorne household  at  the  time  of  Una 
Hawthorne's  birth.  "My  father,"  she 
says, 


"was one  of  the  village  doctors,  and  had  sent 
me  with  a  package  of  medicine  for  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne when  Una  was  born  at  the  Old  Manse. 
I  remember  standing  tiptoe  before  the  ancient 
door  at  the  end  ot  Che  Iod^  avenue  o£  half  dead 
ash-trees,  and  just  manaKine  to  reach  the  pon- 
derous iron  knocker.  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself 
opened  the  door,  and  I  had  finished  my  errand 
and  was  turning  away  when  he  said  to  me. 
'  Wouldn't  the  doctor's  little  girl  like  to  see  th« 

■■  Of  course  the  "  doctors  little  girl  '  was  crazy 
to  see  anything  that  was  new  —  and  of  all 
things  new,  a  new  baby  -  so  he  led  me  up  the 
aged  stairs  ;  then  asking  me  Co  wait  a  moment, 
disappeared  through  a  door  that  stood  ajar. 
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Very  soon  he  reappeared  with  the  tiniest  mor- 
sel of  humanity,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  in  his  long,  strong  arms. 

"  He  was  singularly  handsome,  of  great 
height  and  corresponding  breadth  ;  and  as  he 
stood  there  with  his  raven  black  hair  and  brill- 
iant dark  eyes,  I  remember  thinking  that  he 
looked  exactly  like  the  Prince  Charming  who 
aroused  the  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  enchanted 

"  While  I  was  admiring  the  baby,  even  then 
named  Una.  Mrs.  Haw&orne  from  an  inner 
room  called  me  to  come  and  see  her.  The  gos- 
sips of  the  day  in  Concord  called  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne ■  homely  '  and  '  plain,'  but  certainly  her 
room  was  not.  Being  an  artist,  she  had  done 
■what,  though  common  enough  now,  was  then 
very  rare  -  painted  her  furniture  herself.  Oa 
the  headboard  of  the  bed  she  had  copied  Guido's 
'  Aurora,"  and  at  the  foot,  what  she  called  one 
of  Raphael's  "  Hours  ; '  while  on  the  wash-stand 
was  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  and  on  the 
dressing-table CorreRgio's  'Cupids.'  Iwasonly 
a  little  girl  at  the  time,  and  as  it  was  my  first 
conscious  acquaintance  with  art,  It  produced 
an  effect  on  my  mind  that  has  been  inefiace- 
able. " 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's 
tirst  long  novel  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  John  Lane, 
under  the  title  of  Patience  Spar- 
hawk  and  Her  Times.  The 
book  treats  of  five  different 
phases  of  American  life— pic- 
turesque, religious,  society, 
journalistic  and  prison  life — ^its 
most  distinctive  features  being 
its  pervasive  modernity,  its  dis- 
torted vision  of  men,  women 
and  morals,  and  its  overflowing 
energy  and  burning  interest  in 
life,  crudely  directed  with  the 
aggressive  solemnity  of  youth. 
Gertrude  Atherton  is  another 
American  woman  who  has  taken 
up  her  home  in  England.  She 
is  a  Californian,  having  been 
born  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
her  blood  there  mingle  oppos- 
ing streams  from  Louisiana  and 
New  England.  She  was  edu- 
cated by  her  grandfather, 
Stephen  Franklin,  a  nephew  of 
the  famous  explorer  of  that 
name,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
her  native  State  and  the  editor 
of  the  first  newspaper.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  taste, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  State.  After 
graduating  she  married  into 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  California,  but  be- 
coming a  widow  while  still  very 
young,  she  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  travel.  In  1890  she  returned  to 
herhometostudyits  life  and  manners  and 
the  early  period  of  its  career  ;  for  this 
purpose  making  her  abode  in  old  towns 
and  hamlets,  and  by  living  among  the 
few  remaining  Spanish  settlers  she  gath- 
ered material  never  before  used  in  fic- 
tion. As  all  the  characters  in  Patience 
Sparhawk'w'ho  have  anything  to  say  talk 
essays,  Mrs.  Atherton  has  by  this  means 
got  rid  of  much  mental  ferment  and  ac- 
cretion, and  so,  presumably,  she  will 
move  along  more  swimmingly  in  her 
next  book.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton which  we  give  herewith  has  been 
taken  from  a  new  photograph  by  Alfred 
Ellis,  of  London. 


Mrs.  Atherton  has  a  new  story  enti- 
tled His  Fortunate  Grate  in  the  preiss 
of  Messrs,  D.  Applcton  and  Company  . 


THE    POETRY    OF    AUSTIN    DOBSON. 


The  qualities  ot  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
work  are  known,  for,  by  an  accident 
which  sometimes  comes  to  surprise  even 
the  most  disinterested  of  workers,  his 
work  is  popular.  Many  have  even  paid 
him  the  compliment,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  of  ranking  him,  as  a  poet, 
with  those  amiable,  intelligent,  often 
scholarly  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson,  who  have  made  facile  verses 
about  books  and  wines  on  the  afternoons 
when  they  were  at  leisure.  He  has 
written,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  v^rs  de 
tocUU.  some  of  which  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledges on  the  head-lines  ;  and  to 
distinguish  between  light  verse,  which 
is  poetry,  and  ven  de  soci/t^,  which  is 
what  it  calls  itself,  will  certainly  not  be 
easy  for  the  casual  reader,  especially  as 
Mr.  Dobson  is  continually  bridging  the 
distance  with  flying  pontons.  It  is  reas- 
suring to  think  that  he  is  probably  best 
known  by  his  least  valuable  work,  by 
what  is  sentimental  in  it,  or  merely 
amusing.  But,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is 
genuinely  popular  for  many  genuine 
qualities  of  his  art,  only  these  qualities 
mean  something  much  more,  something 
often  diSerent.  to  the  careful  student  ot 
bis  poetry.  Who,  then,  does  not  know 
"  The  song  where  not  one  of  the  graces 
Tight-laces"  ; 
the  verse  which  trips  on  daintier  feet 


than  any  verse  of  our  time  ;  well-bred 
verse  which  dresses  in  quite  the  most 
severe  French  taste,  wears  no  rouge  ex- 
cept with  fancy  dress,  and  can  sing  with 
as  fresh  a  voice  as  if  it  were  not  singing 
in  a  drawing-room  ?  His  eighteenth- 
century  muse  passes  easily  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  and  it  is  not  fanciful  to 
note  the  partly  French  origin  of  this 
after  all  so  English  writer  coming  into 
evidence  in  a  score  of  little  ways,  ways 
as  minute  as  the  preference  for  single 
and  double  rhymes  intermingled,  after 
the  manner  of  French  masculine  and 
feminine  rhyming.  The  scholarship 
turned  courtly  (as  of  some  abbe  who 
writes  madrigals  for  the  Marquise),  the 
ease  of  fastidious  wit,  the  fancy  brought 
back  from  her  far  voyages,  and  at  home, 
by  preference,  in  a  garden  ;  all  these, 
these  unique  qualities,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Dobson. 
He  paints,  of  course,  genre  pictures, 
brings  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  con- 
noisseur daintily  into  verse,  writes  in 
imitation  of  Pope,  of  Prior,  and  with  a 
worthy  flattery  in  the  action  ;  renders 
Horace  in  triolets,  and  Holbein  in  a 
ekant  royal.  His  wit  and  significance  in 
the  use  of  proper  names,  allusions,  the 
French  language  ;  his  wit  and  delicacy 
in  rhyme,  the  rare  discretion  of  his  epi- 
thets, are  all  evident,  and  not  likely  to 
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be  overlooked.  And  when  he  chooses 
to  be  entirely  serious,  as  in  perhaps  his 
finest  poem.  "  The  Sick  Man  and  tlie 
Birds,"  how  natural  it  seems  to  him, 
after  all  his  evasions,  to  speak,  as  it  is 
most  natural  to  the  poet  to  speak,  di- 
rectly ! 

Most  of  his  poetry  is  an  evasion  ;  and 
it  becomes,  in  its  very  frivolilj',  poetry, 
because  it  is  an  evasion.  In  its  indirect, 
smiling,  deliberate  way  of  dealing  with 
life,  choosing  those  hours  of  carnival, 
when  for  our  allotted  time  we  put  on 
masks,  and  coloured  dresses,  and  dance 
a  measnre  or  two  with  strangers,  it  Is  an 
escape,  an  escape  from  life  felt  to  be  about 
to  become  overpowering.     Do    we  not, 


among  ourselves,  avoid  the  ex- 
pression of  a  deeply  fell  emo- 
tion, in  order  thai  we  may  not 
intensity  the  emotion  itself  by 
giving  it  words  ?  This  light 
poetry,  seeming  to  be  occupied 
so  largely  with  the  things  that 
matter  least  to  us  in  the  world, 
is  human  in  a  most  closely 
human  way  ;  and  by  its  very 
evasion  it  confesses  the  power 
and  oppression  of  those  deep 
emotions  which  it  is  like  us  in 
trying  to  escape. 

The    quality    which     I    find, 
even  in  those  which  seem  least 
likely    to  occasion    it  of  these 
transparent  Prmerbs   in  Porce- 
lain,  these   lilting   old    French 
forms,    these    trotting    ballads 
of  the  time  of  the  Georges,  is 
the   quality   of   pathos.     It   is 
that  pathos  of  things  fugitive, 
flowers,  beauty,  the  bloom  on 
any  fruit,  sunshine  in  winter. 
It  is  what  touches  us,  what  we 
feel,  withoutourquite  realising 
the  paradox  of  its  appeal  to  us, 
not  only  in  the  frail,  rose-leaf 
art  of  VVatteau  (where  it  is  no 
doubt   part  of    the    intention), 
but  in  the  certainly  unintended 
suggestion  of  those  eighteenth- 
century  fans  painted  with  gal- 
lant devices,  those  seventeenth- 
century    gavottes    written     for 
courtly  measures  ;  and  is  there 
not  perhaps  something  of  the 
same  reason  for  the  melancholy 
so    strangely    islanded    in    the 
heart    of    whirling    gaiety     of 
the     German    dance  -  rhythms 
of    to-day?      In     the    Capito- 
line  Museum  at  Rome,  in  a  room  hlled 
with  busts  of  the  emperors,  there  is  one 
bust,    that    of   Julia,    the  daughter   of 
Titus,  which   has   for  me  precisely  the 
charm  and  pathos  of  those  fragile  things 
to  which  this  kind  of  art  gives  something 
of  the  consecration  of  time.     The  little 
fashionable  head,  so  small,  eager,  curled 
so  elaborately  for  its  life  of  one  fashion- 
able day,  and  seeming  to  be  so  little  at 
home   in    the   unexpected,   perpetuating 
coldness  of  marble  ;  what  has  such  as 
this  to  do  with  the  dignity  of  death  ? 
"  But  where  is  the  Pompadour,  too  ?" 
asks  Mr.  Dobson  ; 

"  This  was  the  Pompadour's  Fan  I" 
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And  it  is  because  he  has  apprehended 
so  deeply  the  carnival  hours  of  life,  with 
all  that  they  have  of  the  very  uncon- 
sciousness of  flight ;  because  he  has 
shown  us  youth,  fashion,  careless  joy, 
in  their  unconcern  of  to-morrow,  when 
youth  will  be  one  step  further  into  the 
shadow  it  casts  before  it,  and  fashion 
will  retire  before  other  plumes,  and  care- 
less joy  sadden  at  a  mere  change  of  the 
wind  ;  it  is  because  he  has  these  **  art- 
less, ageless  things  to  say,**  with  so 
vivid,  and  so  reluctant,  a  sense  of  what 
can  be  said  lightly,  daintily,  with  suffi- 
cient sincerity,  during  that  bright  hour's 
"  indefinite  reprieve,"  that  he  is  a  poet, 
where  most  writers  of  light  verse  (to 
whom  the  moment  is  seen  but  from  the 
moment's  point  of  view)  are  but  rhymers 
for  drawing-rooms.  Writing  as  he  does 
of  the  matters,  and  apparently  in  the 
tone,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  day  to 
most  worldly-wise  people,  his  point  of 
view  is  never  that  of  the  worldly-wise 
gentleman  of  the  clubs,  who  is  often  to 
be  found  admiring  him  for  what  he 
thinks  is  a  similarity  of  tastes.  It  is  al- 
ways the  point  of  view  of  the  poet,  and 
of  a  poet  to  whom  no  sensation  comes 
without  its  delicate  arri^re-pensie  of  wis- 
dom. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  whole  of  his 
work  is  of  this  value  which  I  find  typical 
of  it.  And,  in  particular,  I  do  not  say 
that  this  implicit  quality  of  pathos  is  not 
sometimes,  to  its  peril,  explicit.  Such 
popular  pieces  as  **  The  Child  Musi- 
cian," in  which  the  pathos  is  said  in- 
stead of  seen,  drop  at  once  into  a 
different  order  of  work.  A  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  sentiment  of  tears,  a  demand 
on  one's  sympathy  ;  any  of  our  Adelphi 
artificers  can  move  us  with  that,  and 
leave  us  ashamed  of  our  emotion  after- 
ward. A  newspaper  paragraph  will  do 
as  much  ;  the  sight,  in  the  street,  of 
a  woman  sobbing  in  a  doorway.  That 
pathos,  ethereal  and  yet  enduring  as 
the  little  life  of  roses  living  on  in  the 
immortality  of  the  vinaigrette,  which  I 
find  in  whatever  is  good  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
work,  is  entirely  a  pathos  of  second 
thoughts  ;  something  which  is  not  in  the 
picture,  but  without  which  the  picture 
would  not  be  what  it  is,  a  picture  of 
sora^  f^te  galante,  seeming  to  exist  for  it- 
self, in  so  fragile  a  moment's  happiness, 
that  it  appeals  to  our  pity  as  irony  does, 
touching  the  artistic  sense  in  us  of  the 
paradox  of  life. 


In  Mr.  Dobson's  work,  as  I  have  said, 
we  get,  frankly,  vers  de  socieU  2iS  well  as 
poetry  ;  and  it  might  be  interesting  to 
discriminate  between  whatever,  in  his 
work,  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other 
order.  It  is  unsafe  to  neglect  so  much 
as  a  single  piece  in  his  collection,  for 
you  are  never  safe  from  a  surprise,  and 
you  will  find  touches  of  genuine  poetry 
in  the  most  unexpected  places.  But  for 
the  most  part  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
furthest  away  from  our  time  ;  and  for 
an  obvious  enough  reason.  It  is  only 
past  fashions  that  can  appeal  to  us  as 
being  in  themselves  poetical.  When 
they  are  of  our  time  they  are,  in  them- 
selves, but  so  much  decoration  ;  they 
have  even  a  touch  of  comedy  in  their 
nearness  to  us.  That  is  why  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  poems  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
he  deals  with  manners  as  manners,  are 
with  difficulty  accepted  as  poetry  ;  and 
why  the  verse-writers  of  **  teacup  times," 
who  in  those  times  wrote  of  their  tea- 
cups, scarcely  seem  to  us  poets.  While 
the  fan  was  still  between  the  ringed  fin- 
gers of  the  Pompadour,  it  was  but  a 
pretty  piece  of  decoration  ;  it  is  only 
now  that  the 

"  Chicken-skin,  delicate,  white, 
Painted  by  Carlo  Vanloo," 

becomes  stuff  for  poetry,  becoming  a 
symbol  of  those  silken  ways  by  which 
the  fates  of  nations  went,  when  the  fan 
was  of  equal  weight  with  the  sceptre. 
But  Mr.  Dobson,  who  has  the  true  art- 
ist's love  of  difficulties  to  conquer,  has 
done  that  most  difficult  of  things,  mak- 
ing poetry  out  of  the  ribbons  of  to  day, 
and  for  the  wearer  of  those  ribbons. 
Well,  let  the  **  English  girl,  divine,  de- 
mure,'* for  whom  he  has  told  us  he 
sings,  take  the  pretty  compliment,  as 
the  probably  not  more  comprehensive 
Marquise  of  Moliere  took  the  compli- 
ments of  her  **  last  poet"  :  who  should 
quarrel  with  the  flattering  tongue  of  a 
dedication  ?  Mr.  Dobson  knows  well 
enough  that  he  has  not  written  his 
poems  for  young  ladies,  nor  for  to-day's 
liomage.  He  has  done  his  day's  work 
for  the  work's  sake,  and  he  has  finished 
perfectly  a  small,  beautiful  thing :  a 
miniature,  a  bust,  a  coin. 

"  All  passes.     Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us  ; 
The  Bust  outlasts  the  throne — 
The  Coin,  Tiberius." 

Arthur  Symons. 
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verses   read   at  the   dinner   of    the   omar 

khAyyAm  club,* 

On  Thursday,  March  25TH,  1897. 

*•  — Medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surgit  Omari  aliquid.** 

—Lucretius  (adapted). 

*'  — While  we  the  Feast  by  Fruit  and  Wine  prolong 

A  Bard  bobs  up,  and  bores  us  with  a  Song." 

—  The  ApLiaa 

'Tvvas  Swift  who  said  that  people  **  view 

In  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew.** 

I  can't  pretend  to  claim  the  gift 

Of  playing  Bentley  upon  Swift  ; 

But  I  suspect  the  reading  true 

Is  '*  Omar  more  than  Omar  knew,** 

Or  why  this  large  assembly  met 

Lest  we  this  Omar  should  forget? 

(In  a  parenthesis,  I  note 

Our  Rustum  f  here,  without  ved  coat ; 

Where  Sohrab  sits  I'm  not  aware. 

But  that's  Firdausi  J  in  the  Chair  !) — 

I  say  then  that  we  now  are  met 

Lest  we  this  Omar  should  forget. 

Who,  ages  back,  remote,  obscure. 

Wrote  verses  once  at  Naishdpur, — 

Verses  which,  as  I  understand. 

Were  merely  copied  out  by  hand, 

And  now,  without  etched  plates,  or  aid 

Of  India  paper,  or  handmade. 

Bid  fair  Parnassus'  top  to  climb, 

And  knock  the  Classics  out  of  time. 

Persicos  odi — Horace  said. 

And  therefore  is  no  longer  read. 

Time,  who  could  simply  not  endure 

Slight  to  the  Bard  of  Naishdpur, 

(Time,  by  the  way,  was  rather  late 

For  one  so  often  up  to  date  !) 

Went  swiftly  to  the  Roll  of  Fame 

And  blotted  Q.  H.  F.  his  name. 

Since  when,  for  every  youth  or  Miss 

That  knows  Quis  multa  gracilis^ 

There  are  a  hundred  who  can  tell 

What  Omar  thought  of  Heav'n  and  Hell  : 

Who  Bahrdm  was  ;  and  where  was  hid 

The  sev'n-ring'd  Beaker  of  Jamshyd  ; — 

In  short,  without  a  break  can  quote 

Most  of  what  Omar  ever  wrote. 

♦  Copyright,  1897,  by  Austin  Dobson.  f  Field-Marshal  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley. 

X  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 
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Well,  Omar  Khdyydm  wrote  of  Wine, 
And  all  of  us,  sometimes,  must  dine  ; 
And  Omar  Khdyydm  wrote  of  Roses, 
And  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  noses  ; 
And  Omar  Khdyydm  wrote  of  Love, 
Which  some  of  us  are  not  above. 
Also,  he  charms  to  this  extent, 
We  don't  know,  always,  what  he  meant.    . 
Lastly,  the  man's  so  plainly  dead 
We  can  heap  honours  on  his  head. 

Then,  too,  he  scores  in  other  wise 
By  his  *'  deplorable  demise." 
There  is  so  much  that  we  could  say 
Were  he  a  Bard  of  yesterday  ! 
We  should  discuss  his  draughts  and  pills. 
His  baker's  and  his  vintner's  bills  ; 
Rake  up — perhaps  'tis  well  we  can't — 
Gossip  about  his  maiden  aunt  ; 
And  all  that  marketable  matter 
Which  Freeman  nicknamed  '*  Harriet-chatter  !'* 
But  here  not  even  Persian  candles 
Can  light  us  to  the  smallest  scandals  ; — 
Thus  far  your  Omar  gains  at  least 
By  having  been  so  long  deceased. 

Failing  of  this,  we  needs  must  fall 
Back  on  his  opus  after  all  ; — 
Those  quatrains  so  compact,  complete, 
So  suited  to  FitzGerald's  feet, 
(And,  let  us  add,  so  subtly  planned 
To  tempt  the  imitative  band  !) — 
Those  censers  of  Omari  ware  J 

That  breathe  into  the  perfumed  air       "^ 
His  doubt,  his  unrest,  his  despair  ;—  ) 
Those  jewels-four-lines-long  that  show. 
Eight  hundred  years  and  more  ago, 
An  old  thing  underneath  the  sun 
In  Babylonish  Babylon  ; — 
A  Body  and  a  Soul  at  strife 
To  solve  the  Mystery  of  Life  ! 

So  then  all  hail  to  Omar  K.  ! 

(To  take  our  more  familiar  way) 

Though  much  of  what  he  wrote  and  did 

In  darkest  mystery  is  hid  ; 

And  though  (unlike  our  bards)  his  task 

Was  less  to  answer  than  to  ask  ; 

For  all  his  endless  Why  and  Whether, 

He  brings  us  here  to-night  together  ; 

And  therefore  (as  I  said  before), 

Hail  !  Omar  Khdyydm,  hail !  once  more  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 
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There   is    something   partly  pathetic 
and  partly  exasperating  in  the  reflection 
that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  on 
nearly  every  important  subject,  get  their 
facts  and  their  opinions  wholly  at  sec- 
ond hand.     Close  to  the  heart  of  each 
great  problem,  whether  it  be  theological 
or  political  or  scientific  or  philosophical, 
a  few  powerful  and   unwearied   minds 
are  always  labouring  and  watching,  for- 
getful of  self,  single-minded,  devoted  to 
one    sublime    ideal— the    discovery    of 
truth,    cost    what    it    may    and    point 
whither  it  will.     They  have  no  thought 
of  gain,  no  love  of  popular  applause,  no 
motive  save  the  scholar's  motive,  which 
is,  at  its  highest,  so  pure  and  so  disin- 
terested as  almost  to  deserve  the  name 
of  sacred.     Whatever  men  have  learned 
as  yet  in  each  respective  field  is  known 
to  them,  and  they  live  in  serene  con- 
tentment, and  die  with  a  smile  of  happi- 
ness, if  they  can  but  feel  that  by  their 
labour  and  self-denial  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  has   been   perceptibly    aug- 
mented, that  through  their  effort  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  light  has  stolen   out  a  little 
further  into  the  dusk  of  the  Unknown. 
They  seek  absolutely  nothing  for  them- 
selves, and  what  they  learn  is  free  to  all 
who  care  to  take  it  from  them. 

There  stands  about  these  men  a  second 
class,  shrewd,  clever,  quick-witted,  and 
ingenious,  having  much  of  the  scholar's 
knowledge  and  very  little  of  the  schol- 
ar's spirit,  with  eyes  that  are  turned 
toward  the  world  at  large,  which  is,  in 
fact,  their  oyster.  Whatever  stream  of 
knowledge  flows  forth  from  the  little 
sanctuary  where  the  giants  of  learning 
smite  the  rocks  of  difficulty,  these  brill- 
iant persons  rapidly  scoop  it  up  into  their 
own  shallow  vessels,  and  diluting  it  with 
the  water  of  the  first  roadside  puddle, 
run  abroad  throughout  the  world,  sell- 
ing the  draught  to  any  one  who  may 
seek  to  buy.  To  drop  the  figure,  it  is, 
in  general,  only  the  adapter,  the  popu- 
lariser,  the  actual  dispenser,  whom  the 
world  at  large  encounters  ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  to  him  that  the  glory  and  the 
praise  of  the  discovery  are  given.    Take 

*  Die  Chronologic  der  altchristlichen  Littera- 
tur  bis  Eusebius.  Von  Adolf  Harnack.  Erster 
Band.  Die  Chronologic  bis  Irenaeus.  Leip- 
zig :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung. 


almost  any  field  of  science,  using  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  ask  the 
average  man  to  tell  you  the  great  con- 
temporary names  suggested  by  ii,  and 
he  will  always  give  you  the  names  of 
middlemen,  of  men  who  sit  in  the  outer 
gates  of  learning  and  not  within  the 
penetralia.  Hence  it  is  (to  take  two  ob- 
vious illustrations)  that  the  multitude 
regard  Mr.  Edison  as  a  great  master  of 
electrical  experiment ;  and  view  Profes- 
sor Max  Miiller  as  chief  among  com- 
parative philologists. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  religious  and 
theological  discussion  that  this  curious 
and   rather  depressing   phenomenon  is 
most     strikingly    perceptible,    because 
such  topics  have  from  time  immemorial 
most  vitally  and  continuously  interested 
the  greatest  number  of  human  beings. 
And  here  the  story  is  the  same.     A  few 
profoundly  learned  men,  equipped  with 
all  the  means  of  investigation  known  to 
this  last  and  greatest  of  the  centuries, 
are  labouring  in  the  difficult  field  of  Bib- 
lical research,  animated  by  no  contro- 
versial ardour,  heedless  of   fame,   and 
seeking   only   in    a    reverent    spirit   to 
eliminate  error  and  to  know  the  entire 
truth  as  God  has  given  men  to  see  it. 
Theirs  is  the    knowledge   of   text   and 
times,  of  the  subtlest  linguistic  colours, 
of  the  nicest  questions  of  evidence,  of 
the  testimony  that  comes  from  within, 
and  of  the  corroboration  or  contradic- 
tion that  exists  in  the  perplexing  records 
of  external  history.    They  work  on,  and 
under  their  hands  the  light  appears  to 
grow  less  dim.     Of  the  problems  before 
them,  some  seem   to  contain  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plain  solution  ;  there  is  some- 
thing at  least  that  can  be  clearly  learned. 
Uut  they  know  that  the  last  word  has 
not  yet  been  spoken,  and  that  they  have 
lifted  only   a  little  corner  of  the  veil. 
The  time  has  not  arrived  for  any  man  to 
speak  with  full  authority  ;  and  they  still 
work  on.     But  all  about  them  are  flitting 
other  and  restless  minds,  eager  for  some- 
thing  new,    impatient   of   delay,    filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  intellectual  char- 
latan and    the   sensation-monger ;   and 
these  men  snatch  greedily  at  the  scraps 
that  fall  from  the   sober   table   of   the 
wise,  and    rush  off  to  proclaim   a  new 
doctrine  and  to  dedicate  some  structure 
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hastily  reared  upon  a  foundation  that 
will  not  for  one  moment  bear  a  serious 
strain.  They  write  books  and  magazine 
articles,  and  even  letters  in  the  news- 
papers ;  and  they  bask  complacently  in 
the  sunshine  of  popular  amazement. 

Upon  these  there  waits  still  another 
class — the  shallow,  superficial,  fluent 
preachers  who  combine  the  flair  of  a 
trained  reporter  with  the  ambitions  of 
a  popular  actor.  They  are  filled  with 
the  modern  notion  that  the  teaching  of 
religion — the  most  solemn  and  impres- 
sively awful  responsibility  that  can  rest 
upon  a  human  being — is  of  value  only 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  amusing  or 
exciting  or  picturesque.  These  are  the 
men  who  put  off  the  external  marks  of 
their  calling,  who  dress  like  commercial 
travellers,  who  slap  you  on  the  back,  as- 
sume an  air  of  brisk  joviality,  preach 
bicycle  sermons,  organise  sports  and 
pastimes  for  their  flock,  and  conceive 
the  idea  of  **  church  smokers"  as  a 
means  of  grace.  This  sort  of  thing  they 
speak  of  in  their  own  jargon  as  *'  meet- 
ing men  as  men,"  "  bringing  religion 
down  from  the  clouds,"  and  "  making 
it  practical  ;"  not  seeing  that  their  un- 
seemly and  grotesque  impersonation  is 
viewed  bv  men  of  the  world  with  some- 
thing  of  that  half-amused,  half-pitying 
contempt  with  which  one  would  behold 
a  middle-aged  schoolmistress  capering 
in  a  skirt-dance.  The  eternal  themes 
of  reverence  and  mercy,  of  justice  and 
of  judgment,  are  wholly  absent  from 
their  clack,  and  they  can  tell  you  far 
more  about  duck-shooting  and  the  gos- 
sip of  the  clubs. 

When,  then,  the  middlemen  of  doc- 
trine, the  theological  jerry-builders,  send 
out  some  new  report  of  *what  they 
say  has  been  discovered  by  serious  and 
scientific  scholars,  this  half-explained 
and  half-digested  bit  of  knowledge  is 
snapped  up  in  a  flash.  It  is,  very  like- 
ly, only  part  of  a  preliminary  study,  a 
tentative  hypothesis,  a  theory  broached 
as  being  one  of  several  possible  explana- 
tions ;  or  it  may  represent  only  one 
stage  of  an  investigation  which  is  still 
in  progress  and  of  which  the  final  results 
may  wholly  alter  the  actual  significance 
of  the  earlier  assumption.  But  all  this 
makes  no  difference  to  the  clerical  seek- 
er after  a  sensation.  He  hastily  reads 
an  article  or  two  in  the  magazines,  runs 
over  a  popular  book  upon  the  subject, 
gets  a  general  notion  of  what  it  is  all 


about,  hits  upon  a  few  catch-words  and 
effective  phrases,  and  then  feels  himself 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Biblical  criticism  from  Thomas 
of  Heraclea  to  Tischendorf  and  Greg- 
ory. This  leads  men,  especially  news- 
paper men,  to  describe  him  as  "  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,"  or  perhaps  even 
as  "  an  up-to-date  divine."  If  the  par- 
ticular information  that  has  filtered  its 
way  down  to  him  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a 
little  subversive  of  previously  accepted 
notions,  something  with  a  flavour  of 
heterodoxy  about  it,  he  is  especially  well 
pleased.  Nothing  delights  a  clergyman 
of  this  type  more  than  to  utter  radical 
sentiments  and  views  that  to  many  are 
perhaps  a  little  shocking — especially 
when  put  as  he  too  often  puts  them,  with 
a  half-humorous  treatment  of  a  sacred 
theme,  or  a  jocular  version  of  some  Bib- 
lical narrative.  He  knows  that  there  is 
something  peculiarly  piquant  in  heter- 
odoxy when  it  is  preached  from  an  or- 
thodox pulpit,  though  the  same  utter- 
ances would  fall  absolutely  flat  and  un- 
noticed if  proclaimed  by  one  without  the 
pale.  Therefore  he  smugly  keeps  a 
tight  hold  upon  the  temporalities  of  his 
charge  while  playing  all  the  time  with 
heresy  ;  and  if  he  can  only  get  some  one 
to  accuse  him  of  being  an  actual  heretic, 
his  future  is  assured  ;  for  then  the 
newspapers  will  print  abstracts  of  his 
sermons,  and  he  will  be  known  both  far 
and  wide  as  a  "  liberal"  and  "  modern" 
man. 

Not  all  who  set  forth  in  their  sermons 
what  they  think  to  be  the  truth  estab- 
lished by  the  higher  criticism  are  men  of 
this  cheap  type.  There  are  scores  of  con- 
scientious teachers,  who  themselves  are 
troubled  by  the  assaults  upon  tradition, 
who  vaguely  feel  the  spiritual  danger 
that  lurks  in  much  that  is  put  forth  by 
those  who  claim  to  know  the  latest  doc- 
trine of  the  critics,  but  who  hold  that  it 
would  be  quite  dishonest  to  conceal  the 
facts  as  they  have  come  to  understand 
them.  So  they  load  up  their  discourses 
with  questions  of  textual  and  exegetical 
subtlety  ;  speaking  of  the  doubtful  au- 
thorship of  one  or  another  of  the  sacred 
writings,  of  the  chronological  uncertain- 
ty of  a  record  long  regarded  as  inspired, 
of  pseudonymous  epistles,  of  the  early 
canon,  of  interpolations  and  incorporated 
glosses.  They  do  not  see  that  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  Christian  doctrine, 
its  ethics  and  its  true  divinity,  are  not 
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in  the  least  affected  by  things  like  these. 
They  forget  that  the  obligation  and  the 
moral  beauty  of  charity  and  chastity  are 
not  dependent  upon  one  view  or  another 
of  a  chronological  date  ;  that  the  Ara- 
maic colouring  of  a  prophet's  style  can- 
not impair  the  eternal  validity  of  jus- 
tice ;  that  the  double  authorship  of  a 
Biblical  record  does  not  lessen  the  in- 
herent sanctity  of  an  honest,  reverent, 
and  blameless  life  ;  that  the  peculiar  sig- 
nificance of  a  particle  askew  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  need  which  all  men  feel  of 
hope  and  consolation  in  their  hours  of 
sorrow.  And,  again,  they  do  not  see 
how,  nevertheless,  these  paltry  scraps  of 
third-hand  scepticism  really  undermine 
and  honeycomb  the  foundation  of  a  faith 
upon  which  must  ultimately  rest  those 
motives  that  alone  lead  men  to  strive 
for  a  better  and  a  purer  and  a  nobler 
life.  What  does  the  layman  gather 
from  a  homily  replete  with  all  the  jar- 
gon of  a  transcendental  critic  ?  Noth- 
ing whatever  beyond  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  all  the  teaching  learned  by 
him  at  his  mother's  knee,  the  teaching 
that  has  kept  alive  within  him  all  the 
better  aspirations  of  his  nature,  is  doubt- 
ful, obsolete,  or  even  false.  And  then, 
as  time  goes  on,  he  comes  to  think  that 
right  and  wrong  are  nothing  but  con- 
ventionalities when  all  is  so  uncertain, 
that  life's  philosophy  is  only  hedonism, 
that  there  is  no  changeless  standard  of 
morality,  and  that  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness is  in  reality  the  highest  wisdom. 
It  may  be  otherwise,  he  will  tell  you,  but 
he  doesn't  know  ;  and  when  religious 
teachers  are  themselves  in  doubt,  why 
should  he  acknowledge  any  personal  re- 
sponsibility ?  Thus  the  process  of  dis- 
integration spreads,  and  thus  the  teach- 
ers of  religion  are  themselves  uncon- 
sciously converted  into  mere  assistant 
infidels.  And  all  the  while,  above  and 
beyond  these  untrained  babblers  of  a 
doctrine  still  chaotic  and  half-under- 
stood, the  dispassionate,  untiring  stu- 
dents who  are  seated  at  the  sources  go 
on  and  on  and  on,  discarding  one  by 
one  their  own  first  tentative  hypotheses, 
proving  the  falsity  of  their  own  first 
radical  assumptions,  and  quickly  leaving 
far  behind  them  their  own  crude  gener- 
alisations, even  while  the  superficial  pul- 
pit orator  is  still  endeavouring  to  master 
these  and  to  promulgate  them  as  being 
the  ultimate  and  supreme  expression  of 
discovered  truth. 


Professor  Adolf  Harnack's  truly  monu- 
mental work,  of  which  the  first  part  is 
before  us,  suggests  inevitably  the  train 
of  thought  that  has  been  here  outlined. 
Professor  Harnack  is  himself,  we  think, 
unquestionably  viewed  by  scholars  as 
being  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  stu- 
dents who  are  to-day  investigating  the 
history  and  the  sources  of  early  Chris- 
tian literature.  As  a  chronologist  he 
has  no  superior  ;  and  he  is  deeply  read 
in  all  the  existing  records  of  the  period 
that  is  his  chosen  field  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. His  elaborate  Dogmenge^ 
schichU^  only  lately  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, has  been,  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1889,  a  standard  work  with  investi- 
gators of  every  school  of  thought.  He 
is  not  an  orthodox  theologian  ;  in  fact, 
his  name  has  in  the  past  been  many  a 
time  invoked  for  the  discomfiture  of 
the  adherents  of  orthodox  tradition. 
But  he  is  a  type  of  the  scholar  who 
is  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of 
intellectual  vanity  ;  and  his  frankness 
and  generosity  and  candour  have  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  even  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  have  most  earnestly 
opposed  his  critical  judgments.  He  is 
one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  feel  it  to 
be  no  shame  but  rather  a  most  honour- 
able duty  to  retract  beliefs  which  further 
light  has  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and 
who  with  a  single  heart  desire  to  estab- 
lish nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  work  to  which  our  attention  is  at 
the  present  time  directed  contains  a 
most  minute  and  searching  exposition 
of  a  part  of  his  investigations  ;  and  to 
these  he  has  prefixed  an  Introduction 
written  in  a  singularly  luminous  and 
forceful  style,  and  summarising  the  gen- 
eral conclusions  to  which  his  long  and 
patient  toil  has  led  him.  This  lucid 
statement  of  the  attitude  of  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  scholar  toward  some  of 
the  most  vexatious  problems  of  New 
Testament  criticism  must  necessarily 
arouse  a  very  general  interest ;  and  it 
may  be  very  specially  commended  to 
the  notice  of  those  dabblers  in  theology 
whose  minds  still  feel  the  influence  of 
Baur  and  Strauss,  and  who  regard  a 
tincture  of  the  Tubingen  teaching  as  the 
mark,  of  erudite  and  enlightened  liber- 
alism. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader, 
we  may  recall  briefly  the  attitude  as- 
sumed by  those  investigators  who,  with 
perfect  honesty  but  with  imperfect  data, 
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laid  the  foundations  of  the  particular 
school  which  so  grievously  unsettled  the 
minds  of  all  who  let  themselves  be  daz- 
zled  by  their  learning  and  impressed  by 
their  audacity.  Of  these  destructive 
critics,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  **the 
Niebuhr  of  New  Testament  criticism," 
and  one  imbued  with  the  Hegelian  view 
of  history,  professed  to  see  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  evidence  of  a  period 
of  storm  and  stress  in  the  early  days,  of  a 
period  when  discordant  passion  rent  the 
Church  asunder  and  filled  with  bitter- 
ness and  resentment  the  factions  that 
contended  over  questions  of  ecclesiastic 
polity.  Closely  following  Baur  came 
Strauss,  as  ingenious,  brilliant,  and  pro- 
found as  he,  and  more  aggressively 
radical  than  De  VVette,  his  other  prede- 
cessor, whose  methods,  in  fact,  as  ap- 
plied by  him  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Strauss  now  directed  upon 
the  New.  Under  his  dissolving  touch 
the  Gospels  seemed  to  melt  into  mist 
and  myth  ;  miracle,  prophecy,  faith  it- 
self, appeared  to  shrink  to  nothingness. 
His  keen  analysis  seemed  based  upon 
irrefutable  fact,  and  the  charm  of  his 
style  carried  his  teaching  to  minds  that 
seldom  note  the  varying  phases  of  theo- 
logical discussion.  The  influence  of  his 
Lebenjesu  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate. 
Upon  timorous  souls  of  the  Robert  Els- 
mere  type  the  effort  was  overwhelming, 
while  others  who  shrank  from  the  bold 
logic  of  Strauss  still  received  something 
of  his  scepticism  through  less  polemical 
works,  among  which  perhaps  Renan's 
Histoire  des  Origines  may  be  regarded  as 
most  influential.  Probably  not  many 
English  and  American  theologians  went 
all  the  length  that  Strauss  would  logically 
lead  them  ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
much  which  he  professed  to  demonstrate 
found  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  many 
men,  especially  in  those  of  teachers  of 
religion.  Many  perhaps  did  not  at  once 
confess  to  being  influenced  by  what  they 
read  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  their  former 
faith,  their  feeling  of  certainty,  yielded 
gradually  to  the  solvent  of  this  German 
revelation,  and  that  in  time  their  atti- 
tude became  and  has  remained  the  atti- 
tude of  men  who  doubt.  As  Professor 
Hamack  himself  declares  : 

•'  There  was  a  time— in  fact,  the  general  pub- 
lic has  not  gone  beyond  it  yet— when  the  oldest 
Christian  literature,  including  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  was  looked  upon  as  but  a  tissue  of 
deceptions  and  falsifications.  .  .  .    There  is  still 


left  ...  an  undefined  sense  of  distrust,  a  meth- 
od like  that  of  a  suspicious  government  which 
IS  always  fastening  itself  on  single  points,  and 
which  attempts  by  means  of  them  to  attack 
conclusions  that  are  clear  and  definite.  .  .  . 
An  effort  is  now  made  to  trace  all  sorts  of  '  ten- 
dencies,* and  to  point  out  extensive  interpola- 
tions ;  or  else  a  scepticism  is  visible  which  places 
probability  and  improbability  on  precisely  the 
same  level." 

Now  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  both 
the  Tendenzkritik  and  the  scepticism  of 
which  Professor  Harnack  is  here  speak- 
ing are  far  less  universal  in  this  country 
than  in  Germany  ;  yet  they  certainly 
exist,  and  they  exist,  too,  in  minds  in 
which  their  presence  is  not  generally 
suspected.  But  their  existence  undoubt- 
edly depends  upon  a  strong  feeling  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  matured 
and  well-established  opinions  of  the  very 
ablest  scholars.  Our  doubting  Thom- 
ases, in  fact,  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  era  of  Baur  and  Strauss  ;  and  they 
imagine  that  the  views  of  Baur  and 
Strauss  are  still  substantially  the  views 
that  German  critics  hold  to-day.  They 
know,  of  course,  that  the  work  of  in- 
vestigation is  still  going  on  ;  but  they 
are  absolutely  unaware  that  its  trend 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  which 
characterised  the  scholarship  of  the 
early  sixties.  Hence,  it  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  to  the  majority  even  of 
Biblical  students  it  must  be  almost  start- 
ling, to  come  upon  a  frank,  dispassionate 
statement  of  results  like  those  set  forth 
in  Professor  Harnack's  Introduction. 
To  feel  their  full  significance  and  weight 
it  should  again  be  noted  that  this  writer 
is  everywhere  acclaimed  as  being  the 
very  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of 
those  scholars  who  approach  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  purely  secular  and  sci- 
entific criticism. 

What,  then,  is  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  this  eminent  investigator  with 
regard  to  the  questions  that  have  just 
been  mentioned  ?  Coming  to  his  task 
with  a  thorough  disbelief  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  Christian  traditions,  and  stand- 
ing even  to-day  without  the  pale  of  or- 
thodoxy. Professor  Harnack  states  that 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  reached 
are  in  all  important  points  in  harmony 
with  these  same  traditions.  The  irre- 
sistible logic  of  chronology,  the  mar- 
shalling of  an  infinite  array  of  signifi- 
cant facts,  have  led  him  with  most  ad- 
mirable candour  to  set  down  this  very 
remarkable  confession  : 
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"The  oldest  literature  of  the  Church  in  all 
important  points  and  in  most  of  its  details  is. 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literary  en ticism,  both 
genuine  and  worthy  of  reliance.  In  the  whole 
New  Testament  there  is  in  all  probability  only 
a  single  writing  [the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter] 
that  can  be  looked  upon  as  pseudonymous  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  even  of 
the  uncanonical  writings,  those  that  are 
pseudonymous  are  surprisingly  few  ; 
that  in  the  case  of  one  at  least  (the  so- 
called  Acta  Thecla)  its  pseudonymity  was 
recognised  and  condemned  by  the 
Church  itself  ;  that  there  are  few  writ- 
ings that  are  interpolated  ;  and  that  the 
interpolations  themselves  are  mainly 
harmless. 

'•The  literary  tradition  of  the  Pre-Catholic 
Period  is  shown  to  be,  as  a  whole,  reliable." 

But  these  general  statements,  striking 
though  they  be,  do  not  exhaust  the  list 
of  Professor  Harnack's  remarkable  ad- 
missions. Practically,  he  accepts  all  the 
Pauline  Epistles  as  genuine,  though  the 
dates  which  he  defends  differ  by  a  few 
years  from  those  of  the  Church  tradi- 
tion. He  gives  a  chronology  of  St. 
Paul's  life  which  removes  the  last  doubt, 
based  on  external  evidence,  against  the 
authenticity  of  these  writings.  He 
points  out  the  internal  evidence  which 
each  of  the  Gospels  affords  as  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  others.  He 
states  without  qualification  that  the  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  and  of  Polycarp  are  all 
authentic  ;  and  he  admits  with  a  gener- 
ous frankness  the  inaccuracy  of  the  view 
upon  this  subject  which  he  himself 
would  have  defended  ten  years  ago. 
Most  impressive  of  all  is  his  broad  and 
immensely  significant  summing  up  in 
which  he  boldly  asserts  that  the  whole 
drift  of  critical  thought  to-day  is  not 
destructive  but  conservative  (he  calls  it 
**  reactionary"),  and  that  he  looks  for  a 
strengthening  of  this  tendency  in  the 
immediate  future. 
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The  chronological  succession  in  which  tradi- 
tion has  placed  the  original  documents  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  in  all  essential  points,  from  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  to  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  correct ; 
and  it  forces  the  historian  to  disregard  all  theo- 
ries whatever  relating  to  these  events,  if  they 
conflict  with  this  succession." 

We  could  wish  that  the  conclusions  of 
so  learned  and  dispassionate  a  scholar 


might  soon  be  very  widely  known.  They 
surely  would  correct  the  false  assumption 
that  a  sneaking  scepticism  in  religious 
teaching  is  in  any  sense  a  proof  of  erudi- 
tion or  of  liberality  of  thought  ,  and 
they  would  bring  back  to  a  more  sober 
way  of  thinking  those  whose  convictions 
have  been  unsettled  by  a  mistaken  ad- 
herence to  mere  critical  authority. 
Then  we  should  have,  perhaps,  far 
fewer  **  up-to-date  divines*'  and  more  of 
those  simple-mannered  priests  who  do 
not  study  fashion  in  their  faith  and 
change  it  with  each  season  of  the  year  ; 
but  who  live  quietly  among  their  flocks, 
sharing  their  sorrows  and  their  joys, 
and  teaching  them,  not  the  latest  thing 
in  dittography  and  haplography,  but 
instead  those  homely  virtues  that  can 
never  age,  and  that  in  every  century 
bind  men  together  and  make  for  unity 
and  purity  and  untroubled  peace. 

Yet  vastly  more  important  than  the 
actual  conclusions  to  which  Professor 
Harnack  has  attained,  is  the  evidence 
which  this  volume  gives  us  of  how  shift- 
ing and  uncertain  at  the  best  is  purely 
secular  learning.  What  this  great  critic 
held  as  truth  ten  years  ago,  he  now  re- 
pudiates as  falsehood  ;  what  his  prede- 
cessors stated  with  dogmatic  certainty 
even  the  most  radical  of  modern  Bibli- 
cal investigators  have  long  ago  reject- 
ed. It  is  a  most  impressive  lesson  to 
every  one  who  is  tempted  to  yield  up 
some  portion  of  historic  faith  to  the 
winds  of  secular  authority,  to  be  blown 
about  with  every  fitful  gust ;  for,  looking 
back  over  long  periods  of  years,  critics 
recant,  their  teaching  perishes  ;  and 
that  which  stands  immutable  and  quite 
secure  is  the  great  tradition  and  the 
mighty  system  that  perpetuate  whatever 
is  best  and  highest  in  human  aspiration 
and  belief.  Mere  scholarship  grows  ob- 
solete and  is  discredited  ;  but  the  pages 
over  which  the  scholar  pores  still  lend 
to  the  troubled  soul  the  consolation  of 
inspired  wisdom  ;  while  the  splendid 
structure  tha»t  has  been  reared  upon 
their  teaching-is  the  one  and  only  thing 
that  amid  the  wi*%k  of  theory,  the  mist 
of  casuistry,  and  tf?\supreme  assault  of 
intellectual  pride,  hasXjever  for  a  single 
moment  yet  been  shakeiN 

Harry  Thu^ton  Peck, 

\ 
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IV.— Eni 

For  a  long  time  it  was  hard  to  get  at 
the  truth  about  Poe's  life.  His  first 
biographer,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Griswold, 
whom  Poe  named  as  his  literary  execu- 
tor, told  such  an  unflattering  tale  that 
since  1850  it  has  been  the  role  of  many 
important  writers  to  abuse  this  reverend 

Note. — The  above  portrait  is  taken  from  a 
photograph  of  the  painting  by  Oscar  Hailing 
m  the  possession  of  John  PrentitePoc,  Est),,  Bal- 
dmore,  Md.,  and  is  here  reproduced  by  his  kind 
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gentleman.  An  enthusiastic  French 
translator  of  the  tales  inquires  concern- 
ing him  :  "  II  n' existe  done  pas  en  Am/rique 
d' ordonnatue  qui  interdit  atix  chicns  I'en- 
tr/e  des  cimetiiresf  An  American  ad- 
mirer of  Poe  asserts  that  Griswold  ap- 
pointed himself  literary  executor,  paid 
Mrs.  Clemm,  the  poet's  mother-in-law, 
a  small  sum  for  the  papers  in  her  posses- 
sion, and  made  her  sign  a  statement 
that  Poe  had  chosen  him  to  collect  and 
effit  his  works — all  with  the  purpose  of 
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vilifying  the  dead  man's  fame.  This  is 
manifestly  false  ;  but  from  1850,  when 
Giiswold's  memoir  appeared,  until  1885. 
when  Mr.  George  E.  Woodberry,  in  his 
biography  in  the  American  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series,  threw  a  white  light  upon 
many  vexed  questions,  there  was  hardly 
an  attempt  at  desciibing  Poe  in  which 
the  errors  either  of  undue  praise  01  of 
undue  condemnation  were  not  obvious. 
It  is  now  felt  that  Griswold  in  the  main 
told  the  truth,  though  generally  with- 
out kindness  or  tact.  In  the  present 
sketch  Professor  Woodbetry's  state- 
ments are  accepted  ns  authoritative. 

Why  should  the  old,  unpleasant 
stories  be  told  again  at  all  ?  "  Why  do 
you  iiave  the  same  old  toys  for  sale 
every  Christmas  ?"  a  lady  once  asked  a 
shopkeeper  ;  "  why  don't  you  get  some 
new   ones  ?"     "  Madam,"   was   the   re- 


ply, "there  arc  always  new 
babies."  And  there  are  al- 
ways new  readeis— and  some 
old  ones  with  short  memo- 
ries. For  both  of  these  class- 
es, and  for  more  besides, 
Poe's  tales  and  poems  are 
eternally  new  ;  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  man  who 
produced  them  bears  essen- 
tially upon  the  fulness  of 
their  meaning. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  Poe's 
own  stories  of  himself  we 
should  have,  in  the  fiisl  place, 
to  give  him  several  birthdays, 
each  later  than  the  actual  one. 
This  was  January  igth,  i8og, 
and,  as  if  his  life  began  with 
contradictions,  Boston,  the 
city  of  his  detestation,  was 
his  birthplace.  But  his  moth- 
er was  an  actress — Elizabeth 
Arnold  —  whom  his  father, 
David  Poe,  the  son  of  an  ex- 
cellent Maryland  family,  had 
married  against  the  wishes  of 
his  people  ;  and  it  is  the  for- 
tune of  the  children  of  the 
theatre  to  be  born  "  on  the 
road."  It  was  Poe's  misfor- 
tune that  in  Richmond  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  less 
than  three  years  old  ;  his 
father  had  already  quitted 
the  scene.  The  three  chil- 
lieNBthan  drcn  of  the  marriage  were 
'  adopted  by  benevolent  friends 
and  relatives,  Edgar  falling 
into  the  care  of  the  childless  wife  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Richmond,  whose 
name  of  Allan  the  boy  received.  It 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
ill-starred  waif  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Through  his  boyhood  there  was  no 
lack  of  kindness  in  the  treatment  his 
foster  parents  bestowed  upon  him. 
They  were  proud  of  his  good  looks  and 
precocity,  and  gave  him  the  best  of 
schooling,  first  in  Richmond,  End  then, 
during  their  stay  abroad,  for  five  years 
at  the  Manor  House  School,  Stoke 
Newington,  a  London  suburb.  Here 
the  headmaster  observed  merely  that  he 
was  clever,  but  injured  by  "  an  extrava- 
gant amount  of  pocket  money."  Poe's 
story  of  "  William  Wilson"  records 
his  own  remembrances  of  the  school. 
He   was    brought   back    to   Richmond 
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in  1820,  and  for  six  years 
pursued  his  studies  there  un- 
der the  besi  auspices  prepara- 
toiy  to  entering  ihe  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that 
in  this  schoolboy  period  Poe 
made  no  friends.  He  was  at 
once  sensitive  and  supeicil- 
ious,  desirous  of  a  regard  he 
did  not  excite,  and  quick  to 
show  his  contempt  (or  wits 
less  keen  than  his  own.  These 
qualities  he  never  outgrew, 
and  for  the  life  he  was  des- 
tined to  lead  they  provided 
as  poor  an  equipment  as  one 
can  well  imagine.  One  strong 
attachment  which  he  did  form 
at  this  time,  however,  is  equal- 
ly noticeable  for  the  qual- 
ity it  foreshadowed.  It  was 
his  romantic  devotion  to  the 
young  and  beautiful  mother 
of  one  of  his  schoolmates. 
Poe  never  ceased  to  crave  the 
society  of  women  who  could 
"understand"  him  ;  and  when  . 
this  lady  of  Richmond,  after 
winning  the  boy's  heart  by 
her  tenderness  toward  him, 
died  an  early  death,  the 
young  dreamer  would  go  to 
her  grave  by  night,  and  brood 
by  day  upon  the  bitterness 
of    his    loss.      She     seems   to  From 

have  been  his  first  Lenore. 

Of  the  youth  who  was  capable  of  such 
feelings  one  does  not  exactly  expect  the 
record  Poe  made  for  himself  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  which  he  entered  in 
February  of  182 ).  To  be  sure,  when  his 
university  career  endel  in  less  than  a 
year,  he  took  with  him  the  highest  hon- 
ours in  Latin  and  French  ;  but  he  left 
behind  him  gambling  debts  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-live  hundred  dollars 
and  a  reputation  as  an  extraordinary 
drinker.  "It  was  not  the  tasU  of  the 
beverage  that  influenced  him,"  a  college 
contemporary  has  written.  "  Without  a 
sip  or  a  smack  of  the  mouth  he  would 
seize  a  full  glass,  without  water  or  sugar, 
and  send  it  home  at  a  single  gulp. "  But 
cards  were  his  destruction  at  college, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Allan 
declined  to  send  him  back  to  Char- 
lottesville. 

.The  alternative  for  college  life  was  a 
clerkship  in  Mr.   Allan's  office,  and  it 


n  cnjtravinK  o(  the  uriglnal  pieluri  by  J.  Sartftln. 

was  a  matter  of  course  that  Poe  could 
not  long  submit  to  it.  If  again  we  were 
to  adopt  his  own  account  of  himself,  at 
least  as  he  authorised  it  in  biographical 
sketches  of  a  later  date,  we  should  have 
to  follow  him  now  to  Greece,  where, 
according  to  the  mythical  story,  he 
went,  like  Byron,  to  'tight  for  liberty  ; 
we  should  find  him,  too,  in  St.  Peteis- 
burg,  involved  in  some  mysierious 
trouble,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
only  by  the  help  cf  the  American  con- 
sul. The  real,  if  less  romantic,  truth 
appears  to  he  that  going  forth  fiom 
Richmond  to  seek  his  foitunes  in  the 
world,  he  soon  found  himself  in  poverty 
in  Boston,  where  an  obscure  publisher 
printed  for  him  in  1817  an  obscure  lit- 
tle volume,  "  Tamnlaiie,  and  Other  Pofms, 
by  a  Bostonian."  It  was  nothing  then, 
hut  five  years  ago  one  of  the  three 
known  existing  copies  of  the  book  sold 
for  $1850.     The  inference  from  the  fact 


'  ^Evinuur  Hay<l»n  in  Ihe  pes 
and  Day),  Bosmn. 


that  the  publisher  in  later  life  never 
associated  "Tamerlane'"  with  the  fa- 
mous name  of  Poe  is  that  the  young 
singer  was  making  use  of  another  name. 
This  inference  is  boine  out  by  the  en- 
listment at  Boston  nf  Edgar  A.  Perry, 
on  May  i6th,  i8i8,  as  a  piivate  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  by  the  identi- 
fication of  this  young  soldier,  who  soon 
became  a  sergeant-major,  with  Edgar  A. 
Poe.  This  person,  Poe  or  Peny.  re- 
ceived a  leave  of  absence  from  Fortress 
Monroe  when  Mrs.  Allan,  Poe's  bene- 
/actress,    died    in    Richmond,  early    in 


1829  ;and  it  was  Mr.  Allan  who  applied 
for  it,  and  a  little  later  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  his  foster  son's  ad- 
mission as  a  cadet  to  the  Academy  at 
West  Point.  It  was  doubtless  a  relief 
to  the  respectable  merchant  to  feel  that 
he  had  thus  done  his  duty  by  the  young 
man.  with  whom  his  sense  of  kinship 
had  been  growing  year  by  year  more  re- 
mote. 

It  was  in  1830  that  Poe  entered  West 
Point,  having  published  in  Baltimore,  in 
the  year  before,  a  second  little  volume 
of  poems.     Though  his  age  was  record- 
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ed  at  tlie  Academy  as  nine- 
teen, it  was  the  face  of  a 
man  of  more  than  the  twen- 
ty-one years  he  had  really 
lived  that  his  fellow-cadets 
learned  to  know.  It  was 
their  jest  to  say  that  he  had 
secured  an  appointment  for 
his  son,  and,  the  boy  having 
died,  he  had  come  to  take 
his  place.  It  was  no  great 
wonder  that  Poe  bore  the 
look  of  age  before  his  time. 
Estranged  from  those  who 
had  tried  to  help  him,  soli- 
tary, sensitive  and  poor,  and 
endowed  by  nature  with  a 
Spirit  which,  from  first  to 
last,  preyed  remorselessly 
upon  itself— what  was  there 
to  give  his  face  the  look  of 
youth?  And  how  could  such 
a  one  have  been  expected  to 
adapt  himself  to  a  life  in 
which  self -efface  m  en  t  is  the 
first  rule?  It  made  no  dif- 
ference that  Poe  had  chosen 
for  himself  the  military  pro- 
fession. He  soon  tired  of 
it,  and  deliberately  brought 
about  his  own  expulsion 
from  the  Academy.  Per- 
haps this  was  lendered  the 
easier  by  his  reckless  habits 
through  the  six  months  of 
his  cadetship.  His  literary 
tendencies  were  well  known 
at  West  Point,  and  there  is  a  certain 
irony  in  the  fact  that  a  third  little 
book  of  verse,  which  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher undertook  on  the  strength  of  the 
cadets'  support,  distinctly  disappointed 
the  subscribers  because  it  was  not  made 
up  of  local  squibs. 

Poe's  worldly  prospects,  when  he 
made  his  way  from  West  Point  to  Balti- 
more, were  certainly  far  from  bright. 
Mr.  Allan  had  married  a  second  wife, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  soon  dispelled 
every  hope  Poe  might  have  entertained 
of  coming  into  the  property  which  as  a 
boy  he  had  had  some  reason  to  count 
upon.  There  was  nothing  for  him  but 
to  live  by  his  own  wits,  and  for  a  lime 
the  living  he  made  was  of  the  barest. 
Happily  for  him,  a  Baltimore  paper. 
The  Saturday  VisiUr  (sie),  offered  in  1833 
some  piizes  in  money  for  the  best  con- 
tributions in  prose  and  vetsc.  Poe's 
story  of  "  The  Manuscript  Found  in  a 
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Bottle"  won  him  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
his  poem  "The  Coliseum"  would  have 
secured  the  first  place  in  its  class 
also  had  it  not  been  thought  unwise  to 
give  two  prizes  to  one  man.  The  suc- 
cess was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Poe,  for  it  secured  him  the  influential 
friendship  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  through 
which,  in  turn,  he  secured  the  associate 
editorship  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes' 
serigrr,  a  new  magazine  in  Richmond. 
This  was  not  until  1835,  and  in  the 
meantime  Poe  had  been  reduced  to  the 
narrowest  straits  of  poverty.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  obliged  to  decline 
Mr.  Kennedy's  invitation  to  dinner,  be- 
cause of  his  "  personal  appearance." 

But  all  was  changed  in  Richmond, 
where  his  new  duties  called  him.  His 
remarkable  talents  as  an  editor  did  won- 
ders for  the  circulation  of  the  Mesun- 
ser  ;  and  his  own  pen,  departing  from 
tlie  traditions  of  commonplace  ici  fic^i-^t^ 
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and  criticism,  spread  liis  fame  abroad. 
There  was,  moreover,  almost  lor  the 
only  time  in  Poe's  troublous  hfe,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  income  for  his  needs.  These 
were  not  great,  although  in  September 
of  1835.  feeling  himself  unable  to  part 
from    the    relatives  with  whom  he  had 
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Clemm,   and    li 
he  had  privately 
in.       How 
young  she 
was  all  the 
'world    did 
not  know  ; 
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lughter,    Virginia, 
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Frosperity  now  seemed  easily  within 
reach  of  the  small  family  in  Richmond, 
Its  revenues  were  increased  by  the  keep- 
ing of  a  few  boarders,  and  apparently 
all  would  have  gone  well  except  for  Poe 
himself.  But  before  he  had  left  Balti- 
more his  habits — or  freaks — of  intem- 
perance had  begun  to  get  him  into 
trouble.  They  had  better  be  called 
freaks,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  ha- 
bitual. No 
man  so 
P- 
to 
ulants 
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Tiage 
a  child  ha 
its  relief  in 

the  picture  of  sonship  and  motherhood, 
the  relations  whicli  Poe  and  Mrs.  Clemm 
bore  to  each  other  through  life  with  a 
peculiar  tenderness.  A  weak  man  never 
needed  the  help  of  a  strong  woman  more 
than  Poe  needed  it,  and  as  it  was  never 
to  come  from  his  wife,  it  was  well  that 
liermothercould  also  be  tnilvhis.  The 
fortunate  circumstances  of  'Poe's  life 
were  few  enough.    This  was  one  of  them. 
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but  this 
least  for 
periods  of 
any  length, 
Poe  had 
neither  the  purpose  nor  the  courage 
to  do.  The  prostration  that  followed 
each  attack  of  intemperance  was  ren- 
dered the  more  complete  by  his  use 
of  opiates.  It  was  as  if  he  did  his 
best  to  incapacitate  both  body  and 
spirit.  These,  in  a  word,  were  the  con- 
ditions under  which  much  of  his  ma- 
ture life  was  led.  That  they  had  begun 
to    affect    his    work    as  early  as  in    the 
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Richmond  days  we  are  clearly  inTormed 
by  a  letter  to  Poe  from  Mr,  White,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, Its  spirit  of  expostulation  is  of 
the  kindest,  and  a  single  sentence,  if  it 
IS  based  upon  fact,  shows  the  need  of 
good  advice  m  which  Foe  already  stood  : 
"  No  man  is  sale  that  drinks  before 
breakfast."  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
more  or  to  wonder  that  the  fiist  num- 
ber of  the 
magazine  for 
1837  made  the 
announce- 
ment that 
Poe's  con- 
nection with 
it  had  ceased. 
It  would 
be  a  sorrow- 
ful progress 
to  follow  Poe 
through      all 


ny  of  pity  in 
the  spectacle 
06  the  man 
entering  with 
courage  upon 
new  editori- 
al ventures, 
making  sure- 
ly for  suc- 
cess  through 


stories  and  reviews  in  magazines,  and 
his  excellently  well-named  volume  of 
1 840,  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque, 
had  secured  him  a  general  esteem  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  sordidness  of 
his  personal  circumstances.  It  was  in 
this  period  not  only  that  his  story  of 
'■  The  Gold  Bug"  won  him  his  second 
prize  of  a  hundred  dollais,  but  that  he 
wrought  the  wonders  in  cryptography 
which  — save 


brave  hope  of 

each  beginning  only  the  more  tragic. 
Such,  in  a  general  way,  were  his  experi- 
ences with  Burton's  Gentleman  s  Magatine 
and  its  successor,  Graham's  Magazine,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  from  1838 
till  1844.  Pursuing  through  all  these 
dark  days  the  (^«(.(/i//ivuj  of  a  magazine  of 
his  own,  he  was  nevertheless  taking  his 
place  more  and  more  firmly  as  a  prose 
writer  of  the  first  popularity.  As  a 
poet  he   was  scarcely   known,   but    his 


ingit.  Willis 
was  all  kindness  and  forbearance,  and 
has  testified  heattily  to  Foes  regularity 
and  efficiency  throughout  their  entire  in- 
tercourse.  But  "  Willis  was  too  Willisy 
for  him,"  as  another  editor  expressed  it, 
and  Poe,  before  a  year  was  out,  went 
through  the  unfamiliar  proceeding  of 
leaving  an  employer  who  was  sorry  to 
have  him  go.  Before  the  end  of  1 845  his 
next  venture  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  He 
had  joined  with  C.  F.  Briggsin  the  man- 
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agement  of  the  Broadivay  Journal,  had 
become  proprietorof  the  paper,  and  had 
had  to  give  it  up,  all  within  about  ten 
months.  In  the  process  he  lost  the 
friendship  of  Lowell,  through  whom 
Briggs  and  he  had  been  brought  to- 
gether, and  supplied  Horace  Greeley, 
who  had  lent  him  money  to  keep  the 
journal  Mvt,  with  one  of  his  character- 
istic "  Recollections"  r 

"  A  gushing  youth  once  wrote  to  me  to  this 


"  '  Dear  Sir  *  Among  your  literary  t 
you  have  doubtless  preserved  several  auto- 
graphs of  our  country's  late  lamented  poet, 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  so,  and  you  can  spare  one, 
please  inclose  it  to  me.  and  receive  the  thanks 

I    "  I  promptly  responded  as  follows  : 


with  my  indorsement  across  the  back.  It  i 
me  exactly  $507^  (including  protest),  and 
may  have  it  for  half  that  amount.  Vours 
5pectfully.\ 


"That  autograph.  1  regret  to  say, 
remains  on  my  hands,  and  is  slill  for 
sale  at  first  cost,  despite  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  depreciation  of  our  cur- 

With  Poe's  abandonment  of 
the  Broadway  Journal  his  work 
as  an  editor  ended.  He  was 
still  an  important  contributor  to 
the  magazines,  and  his  secies  of 
articles  in  Godtyi.  "The  Lit- 
erati of  New  York,'  in  which 
he  belauded  and  berated  his 
contemporaries  with  equal  vig- 
our, made  no  little  stir  in  its 
time.  Many  of  his  judgments 
about  the  most  important  men 
of  his  day,  as,  for  example,  his 
immediate  recognition  of  Haw- 
thorne's genius,  showed  that  the 
true  critical  faculty  was  in  him. 
That  he  did  not  always  exercise 
it  sincerely  we  may  infer  from 
his  answer  to  a  friend's  protest 
against  his  high  praise,  in  print, 
of  the  productions  of  a  lady 
writer  :  "  It  is  true,"  he  said, 
"  she  is  really  commonplace  ; 
but  her  husband  was  kind  to 
me  \  I  cannot  point  an  arrow 
against  any  woman."  Some- 
thing of  the  same  disingenu- 
ousness,  to^all  it  here  by  a  gen- 
tle name,  permitted  him  to  sell 
several  times  over,  often  in  slightly 
varied  forms,  the  works  of  his  pen, 
and  to  re-dedicate  verses  to  successive 
ladies  as  the  occasions  arose.  It  made 
the  less  matter,  however,  at  the  lime 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  for 
he  had  written  "  The  Raven;  '  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Mirror  January 
29th,  1841;  ;  and  though  the  commercial 
value  of  the  poem  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  ten,  by  others  five  dollars,  its 
effect  was  to  carry  Poe's  name  into  every 
corner  of  the  land.  He  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  based  almost  entirely 
upon  prose  suddenly  found  himself 
known  high  and  low  as  a  poet. 

Neither  his  fame  nor  the  publication 
of  two  volumes  in  1845,  Tales  and 
Poems,  made  him  other  than  an  object 
of  pity.  Most  of  the  time  lie  was  des- 
perately poor,  and  worse  than  poverty 
was  the  condition  described  in  this  iet- 
terof  hisown — read  iias  vou  will — writ- 
ten in  1848  : 
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in  singing.  Her  life  was  despaired  of.  I  took 
leave  of  lier  forever,  and  underwent  all  the 
agonies  of  her  death.  She  recovered  partially, 
and  I  again  hoped.  At  (he  end  of  the  vear  the 
vessel  broke  again.  I  went  through  the  same 
scene.  ,  .  .  Then  again —again —  and  even 
ontc  again,  at  varying  intervals.     Each  time  I 


felt  all  the  agonies  uf  her  death,  and  at  each 
accession  of  the  disorder  I  loved  her  more 
dearly  and  clung  to  her  life  with  more  desper- 
ate pertinacity.  But  I  am  constilut:onally  sen- 
sitive, nervous  in  a  very  unusual  degree.  I  be- 
came insane,  with  long  intervals  of  horrible 
sanity.  During  these  nts  of  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness I  drank — God  only  knows  how  often 
or  how  much.  As  a  matter  of  course,  my  ene- 
mies referred  the  insanity  to  the  drink  rather 
than  the  drink  to  the  insanity." 

In  1846  Poe,  with  Virginia  and  Mrs. 
Clemm,  had  moved  10  Fordham,  near 
New  Yolk  City,  and  established  himself 
in  the  cottage  now  owned  by  tlie  New 
York  Shakespeaie  Society,  and  always 
kept  open  to  visitors.  His  interrupted 
writing  brought  the  scantiest  returns  in 
money.  By  tiie  autumn  of  this  year  it 
was  felt  that  Mrs.  Poe's  last  illness  was 
upon  her.  A  visitor  has  described  the 
scene  in  the  cottage  r 

"There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was 
only  straw,  but  o  snow-white  counterpane  and 
sheets.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  sick 
lady  hart  the  dreadful  chills  that  accompany  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  She  lay  on  the 
straw  Ijcrt,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  great- 
coat, with  a  laroe  tortoise-shell  cat  in  her  bosom. 
The  H-onderfuj  cat  seemed  conscious  of  her 


Poe  himself  was  only  a  little  less  ill, 
ith  poverty  and  dread,  and  when  Vir- 
ginia died,  in  January  of  1847. 
the  good  women  who  cared  for 
him  neaily  despaired  of  his  re- 
covery. There  were  always 
good  women  to  care  for  Poe, 
To  Mrs.  Clemm,  Poe  himself 
well  knew  what  he  owed,  as 
the  lines  "To  My  Mother"  con- 
tinue to  tell  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  we!l  worth  while  to  repeat 
the  pathetic  words  which  Willis 
wrote  of  her  in  the  Nome  Journal 
after  Poe  himself  had  died  : 

'■  Winter  after  winter,  for  years,  the 

most  touching  sight  to  us,  in  this 
whole  city,  has  been  that  tireless  min- 
ister to  genius,  thinly  and  insufficient- 
ly clad,  going  from  office  to  office 
with  a  poem  or  an  article  on  some 
literary  subject,  to  sell  —  sometimes 
simply  pleading  in  broken  voice  that 
he  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him — 
mentioning  nothing  but  that  '  he  was 
ill,'  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for 
his  writing  nothing,  and  never  amid 
all  her  tears  and  recitals  of  distress 
su^ering  one  syllable  to  escape  her 
lips  that  could  convey  a  doubt  of  bim, 

or  a  complaint,  or  a  1es.sening  of  pride  in  bia 

genius  ami  good  intentions." 

.\i  this  ciisis  of  Virginia's  death  it 
was  a  Mrs.  Shew  who,  after  Mrs. 
Ciemm,  was  most  to  Poe.  To  her  we 
are  said  to  owe  "The  Bells."  The  story 
luns  that  in  one  of  Poe's  visits  to  her 
house  he  said  that  he  had  to  write  a 
poem,  and  complained  of  his  total  lack 
of  inspiration  for  it.  The  sound  of 
church  bells  prompted  her,  in  spite  of 
his  irritation  at  the  noise  they  were 
making,  to  write  at  the  top  of  a  piece 
of  paper,  "The  Bells,  by  E.  A.  Poc." 
Then,  as  a  first  line,  she  jotted  down 
"  The  bells,  the  little  silver  bells,"  and 
after  Poe  had  done  one  stanza,  wrote 
"  The  heavy  iron  bells"  for  him  in  the 
same  way  ;  having  finished  this  stanza, 
he  wrote  above  them  both  "  By  Mrs. 
M.  L,  Shew,"  and  handed  her  the 
manuscript.  This  was  a  pretty  bit  of 
fooling,  but  it  lacked  the  warmth  which 
Poe  wished  always  to  infuse  into  his 
friendships  with  women,  a  warmth  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Shew.  Another  of  his  women 
friends  has  left  the  record  of  Poe's  own 
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declaration  that  in  his  wife,  gentle,  de- 
voted, and  beautiful  as  she  was,  he 
missed  "  a  certain  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual sympathy,"  a  lack  which  he  was 
always  willing  to  let  the  women  who 
"  understood"  him  try  to  supply.  After 
Vii^inia's  death  these  intimacies  took  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  spectacle  of  his 
wofully  shattered  life. 

Poc  made  no  mysteiy  of  his  affection 
for  sympathetic  women.  Such  lines  as 
those  "To  Annie,"  a  lady  of  Lowell, 
and  the  longer  poem,  "  To  Helen," 
strike  the  personal  note  with  an  unmis- 
takable clearness.  "  Helen"  was  herself 
a  maker  of  verse — Mrs.  Sarah  Helen 
Whitman,  of  Providence,  R.  I. — and 
before  she  had  actually  met  with  Poe 
wiote  and  printed  poetical  addresses  to 
him.  In  1848  he  made  desperate  efforts 
to  marry  her,  and  if  her  head  had  not 
reaiained  as  completely  hers  as  her  heart 
seems  to  have  been  his,  she  would  doubt- 
less have  become  Mrs.  Poe.  Griswold's 
story  of  their  final  interview  was  ciuelly 
untrue,  although  it  is  evident 
that  Foe's  indulgence  in  his 
besetting  sins  at  the  very  time 
and  place  when  he  should  have 
been  most  himself  put  an  end 
to  his  hopes  of  Mrs.  Whitman. 
Apparently  he  was  acting  at 
the  time  upon  the  advice  of 
Mrs.  Shew  to  save  himself  by 
marriage.  One  is  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  him 
in  1849  ardently  wooing  a 
wealthy  widow  of  Richmond,  a 
Mrs.  Shclton,  with  whom  as 
Miss  Sarah  Elmira  Royster  he, 
as    a  boy,    bad  had   romantic 


dealings.  One  suspects  that 
the  romance  was  quite  of  the 
past,  and  the  suspicion  is 
borne  out  by  a  portion  of  a 
letter  which  Poe  wrote  from 
Richmond  to  Mrs.  Clemm  at 
Fordham,  after  he  had  secured 
the  promise  of  Mrs.  Shelton's 
prosperous  hand  : 

"  And  now,  dear  Muddy,  there  is 
one  thin^  I  wish  you  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to.  I  told  Elmira  when 
I  first  came  here  that  I  had  one  of 
the  pencil 'Sketches  of  her  that  1  took 
a  long  while  ago  tn  Richmond,  and 
I  tola  her  that  1  would  write  to  you 
about  it.  So  when  you  write  just 
copy  the  following  words  in  your 
letter  :  '  1  have  looked  again  for  the 
pencil-sketch  of  Mrs.  S..  but  cannot 
Bnd  it  anywhere.  I  took  down  all 
the  books  and  sliook  tliem  one  by  one.  and, 
unless  EJiza  White  has  it,  I  do  not  [knowj  what 
has  t>ecome  of  it.  She  was  looking  at  it  the 
last  time  I  saw  it.  The  one  you  spoilt  with 
Indian  ink  ought  to  be  somewhere  about  tho 
house.    I  will  do  my  best  to  find  it.'  " 

One  would  gladly  dispense  with  the 
discovery  of  such  letters  as  this  one, 
written  in  the  last  month  of  Foe's  life. 
It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  it  or  the 
state  of  unhealth  which  it  reveals.  It  is 
for  the  psychologist  to  confer  with  the 
physiologist  and  divide  the  blame  lor 
Foe's  condition  between  his  spirit  and 
his  body.  He  himself  once  wrote  to  a 
friend  :  "  You  will  find  yourself  puzzled 
in  judging  me  by  ordinary  motives." 
And  if  he  had  been  any  one  else,  a  for- 
tunate ending  to  the  Richmond  visit 
could  almost  surely  have  been  predict- 
ed. He  was  lionised  by  old  and  new 
friends.  The  two  lectures  which  he 
gave  were  greatly  successful.  He  was 
full  of  hope  for  the  success  of  his  long- 
desired  magazine,  The  Stylus.    Yet  twice 
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during  the  visit  he  yielded  to  his  passion 
for  liquor,  and  the  doctors  told  him  that 
if  he  did  so  but  once  again  it  would  kill 
him.  With  this  knowledge  he  started 
for  the  North  to  arrange  some  business 
matters  preliminary  to  his  marriage.  It 
is  difficult  to  trace  his  footsteps  with 
certainty  from  the  time  he  left  Richmond, 
on  Sunday  night,  September  30th,  1849, 
until  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  he 
was  found  helpless  in  a  Baltimore  polling 
booth,  which  was  also  a  drinking-place. 
As  the  day  happened  to  be  that  of  elec- 
tion, the  supposition  is  that  he  had  been 
seized  by  politicians  and  made  to  vote 
at  many  polls.  When  his  friends  found 
him,  he  was  taken  to  the  Washington 
Hospital,  where,  after  four  days  of  de- 
lirium, he  died  on  Sunday,  October  8th, 
saying,  **  Lord,  help  my  poor  soul.*' 
The  doctor  who  attended  him  has  with- 
in recent  years  published  his  opinion 
that  Poe  was  drugged  and  not  intoxi- 
cated when  he  was  brought  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  so  with  contradictions,  as  at 
the  beginning,  his  life  ended. 

Hardly  anything  can  be  said  of  Poe, 
even  of  his  personal  appearance,  which 
somebody  will  not  stand  ready  to  contra- 
dict. As  of  the  man,  so  of  his  work  ;  the 
differences  of  the  opinion  it  has  excited 
are  as  wide  as  the  world.  To  Emerson 
he  was  merely  the  **  jingle-man,"  and 
Emerson's  was  not  an  isolated  belief. 
For  some  of  our  French  and  English 
kinsmen,  as  for  some  of  us  at  home,  his 
genius  stands  virtually  supreme  in  Amer- 
ican letters.  It  has  been  possible  here 
to  glance  merely  at  some  of  the  con- 
spicuous events  of  his  ill-controlled  life. 
An  infinite  deal,  perhaps  of  equal  inter- 
est, has  been  omitted.  Many  pages 
would  be  needed  to  discuss  to  any  pur- 
pose his  familiar  definition  of  poetry  as 
the  **  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty," 
his  insistence,  in  and  out  of  season,  that 
long  poems  do  not  exist,  the  large 
significance  of  his  work  in  criticism, 
and  the  unique  place  to  which  his  poetry 


of  magical  music  and  his  fiction  of  a 
power  almost  superhuman  entitle  him. 
Happily  there  is  no  dearth  of  suggestive 
comment  upon  all  these  themes.  Nearly 
all  we  know  and  all  we  need  to  know 
about  them  is  gathered  into  the  bi- 
ography by  Mr.  Woodberry,  and  the 
complete  edition  of  Poe  which  he  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  have  recently  pre- 
pared. 

When  one  has  read  whatever  there  is  to 
be  said  about  the  man  and  his  work,  and 
has  done  a  little  thinking  for  one's  self, 
a  few  considerations  make  themselves 
reasonably  clear.  In  the  first  place,  one 
abandons  the  foolish  thought  of  *'  what 
might  have  been."  In  his  life  of  the 
spirit  Poe  was  a  dweller  in  misty  bor- 
derlands ;  in  the  flesh  he  was  a  highly 
developed  Bohemian  in  the  midst  of  re- 
spectability. If  he  had  been  something 
else,  in  either  regard,  he  simply  would 
not  have  been  Poe,  and  the  different 
works  of  a  different  n\an  would  have 
been  his  contribution  to  literature.  He 
must  be  taken  as  he  was,  and  so  taken, 
with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head, 
he  is  conspicuously  of  those  who  make  us 
feel  the  rigour  of  the  line  that  is  drawn 
between  talent  and  genius.  With  a 
reasonable  confidence  we  place  him  on 
the  higher  side  of  the  line,  and  our  confi- 
dence need  go  little  further.  It  was  one 
of  the  dicta  of  Poe's  ambitious  philoso- 
phical work,  *•  Eureka,"  that  as  man  can- 
not conceive  of  a  being  superior  to  him- 
self, man  is  therefore  God ;  and  we  feel 
ourselves  at  this  point  fortunate  in  dis- 
agreeing with  such  a  dictum  ;  for  judg- 
ment is  an  attribute  of  deity.  As  we 
are  merely  human,  the  necessity  for 
rendering  final  verdicts  upon  such 
fellow- beings  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is 
happily  spared  us. 

M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

The  subjects  of  the  next  paper  in  the  series 
of  ^*  American  Bookmen''  will  be  ^*  Willis, 
Hal  leek  and  Drake.*'  It  will  appear  in  the 
fune  number. 


POE'S   COTTAGE  AT   FORDHAM. 

Here,  where  to  pinching  penury  the  gloom 
Of  Death  was  wedded,  came  Immortal  Love, 
And  Genius,  with  all  the  pomp  thereof. 

To  consecrate  a  temple  and  a  tomb. 


JohnB.  Tabb. 
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TWO    ODES    OF    KEATS'S. 


I. 


On  a  Grecian  Urn. 


One  of  the  last  achievements  of  the 
educated  human  mmd  is  to  attain  to  a 
true  and  just  independence  of  judgment 
as  to  literary  values.  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  thus  attained.  Indeed, 
I  think  I  feel  less  and  less  sure  of  my  own 
independence  every  year  that  I  live. 
But  it  certainly  is  a  good  ambition,  that 
of  being  able  to  form  a  sound  critical 
estimate  of  a  given  literary  product 
without  having  been  influenced  in  form- 
ing it  by  prepossessions  due  either  to 
old  prescription  or  to  the  current  pre- 
vailing convention  on  the  subject.  For 
me  at  least  Dr.  Johnson's  exhortation  is 
timely  yet :  **  We  must  free  our  minds 
from  cant." 

I  have  been  trying  to  do  this  with  ref- 
erence to  two  in  particular  of  K eats' s 
p>oems,  and  the  result  arrived  at  I  am 
going  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  readers  of  The  Bookman. 
In  the  case  of  one  of  these  two  poems  I 
shall  go  against  the  opinion  that  seems 
to  be  general.  I  must  needs  be  frank  ; 
but  can  I  be  sufficiently  frank  without 
affronting  some  whom  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  affront  ?  Those  who  admire 
Keats  are  likely  to  admire  him  passion- 
ately. I  address  myself  to  those  (a  not 
numerous  class)  among  lovers  of  letters 
who  are  able  to  detach  themselves 
enough  from  a  given  object  of  admira- 
tion in  literature  to  take  a  fresh  and  a 
disinterested  view  of  that  object,  and 
inquire  dispassionately  whether  perhaps 
their  admiration  has  not  been  at  some 
points  excessive,  or  at  some  points 
too  little  discriminating.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  enjoyment  and  in  applause  of 
Keats  where  Keats  is  at  his  best ;  but 
I  find  great  difference  between  Keats 
and  Keats,  and  it  is  of  one  signal  exam- 
ple of  such  difference  that  I  am  now 
freely  to  speak. 

In  short,  then,  and  abruptly,  Keats*s 
•*  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  being  not  in- 
deed free  from  fault,  even  serious  fault, 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  most  exquisite 
quality  both  in  feeling  and  in  expres- 
sion ;  while  the  **  Ode  to  a  Nightin- 
gale,"   despite    some    few    particular 


felicities  in  it  of  fancy  and  of  phrase 
which  the  poet  has  nowhere  in  their 
kind  surpassed,  seems  to  me  to  be,  as  a 
whole,  not  only  not  a  fine  poem,  but  on 
the  contrary  an  extraordinarily  unwor- 
thy treatment  of  its  theme.  1  proceed 
to  show  my  reasons  for  this  comparative 
estimate  differencing  so  widely  poems 
that  I  now  and  again  see  paired  as  natu- 
ral and  unquestionable  peers  in  poetic 
value.  1  limit  myself  in  the  present 
paper  to  the  poem  that  I  delight  to 
praise. 

I  could  hardly  overstate  my  sense  of 
the  grace,  the  charm,  of  certain  stanzas, 
especially  of  some  parts  of  certain  stanzas 
in  the  *  *  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn. "  To  say 
that  the  English  poet  has  read  into  the 
shape  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  urn 
a  life,  a  beauty,  a  pathos  of  beauty,  be- 
yond the  thought  of  the  Grecian  artist 
himself,  would  imperfectly  represent  my 
appreciation  of  Keats's  achievement  in 
this  poem.  The  poem,  I  doubt  not,  is  a 
great  deal  more  beautiful  than  the  urn 
that  inspired  it.  Keats,  as  I  guess,  has 
not  so  much  discovered  the  beauty  of 
what  he  sings  as  created  that  beauty — 
to  reveal  it. 

To  interpret  the  urn  and  the  artistic 
language  inscribed  on  it,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Greek  delight  in  life  and  beauty, 
and  to  set  this  charming  ideal  in  subtly 
suggested  pathetic  contrast  with  the 
reality  which  we  all  know  in  the  world 
of  human  experience — the  imaginative 
ever-during  perfection  of  that,  over 
against  the  flawed  and  fleeting  character 
of  this — such  I  take  to  be  the  true  idea 
and  motive  of  the  poem.  The  first  two 
stanzas  give  us  the  key,  set  the  tone ; 
which  is  charmingly  left  lingering  in  the 
ear  in  the  last  line  of  the  second  stanza  : 

*•  For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair." 

What  beauty,  what  delicate  and  cheer- 
ful pathos  of  beauty,  in  that  exquisite 
line  !  The  finely  restrained  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  contrast  between  what  the 
poet  sees  on  the  urn  and  what  is  true  in 
real  life  is  here  a  far  better  effect,  both 
of  beauty  and  of  pathos,  than  the  broad- 
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er  statement  at  the  close  of  the  next 
stanza  : 

**  All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves   a  heart   high   sorrowful  and 
cloyed. 
A    burning    forehead,  and    a   parching 
tongue.'* 

These  lines,  indeed,  enforce  on  the 
suggested  opposite  to  what  the  poet 
reads  in  the  legend  of  the  urn,  an  em- 
phasis which  is  excessive,  which  partly 
breaks  the  very  spell  that  the  poem  was 
busy  in  weaving,  a  spell  of  cheerful,  even 
joyous,  imaginative  interpretation — 
which,  in  short,  impairs  the  harmony  of 
tone  in  the  ode.  This  is  saying  nothing 
of  the  insoluble  problem  presented  in 
that  combination  (and  that  order)  of  ad- 
jectives, *'  high  sorrowful  and  cloyed.*' 
**  High-sorrowful"  is  Forman's  reading, 
which  changes,  but  does  not  relieve,  the 
difficulty  of  the  sense.  If  the  poet  had 
written  instead  something  in  the  spirit 
of  this  : 

"  All  chance  of  change  from  perfect  far  above. 
Never  with  sweet  fruition  to  be  cloyed. 
Never  with  bitter  disappointment  stung, ' ' 

he  would  have  avoided  the  jar  in  tone, 
and  have  kept  closer  to  his  real  theme. 
It  must,  in  strictness  of  criticism,  be 
added  that  this  whole  stanza  too  nearly 
repeats  the  thought  of  the  stanza  pre- 
ceding. There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  any- 
thing in  this  that  was  not  in  that.  I  am 
obliged,  besides,  to  confess  that  in  read- 
ing it  I  never  escape  a  feeling  that  the 
word  **  happy**  is  somewhat  over- 
worked. 

Of  course  I  am  not  fatuous  enough  to 
imagine  that  any  proposed  replacement 
of  the  poet*s  own  lines  will  have  other 
effect  on  the  devout  Keats-lover  than  to 
shock  and  repel.  But  the  tentatives  L 
submit  are  by  no  means  submitted  as 
replacements,  but  only  as  indications, 
presented  in  the  biicfest  possible  form, 
of  what  the  poet  himself  might  have 
done,  and  should  have  done,  in  order  to 
preser\'e  harmony  of  tone  in  his  poem. 
They  are  presented  to  the  critical  and 
not  to  the  simply  admiring  mind.  Use 
and  wont  will  naturally  work  in  favour 
of  the  familiar  original  lines  in  each 
case  ;  and  any  disturbance  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  accepted  will  inevitably  at 
first  be  unwelcome.  One  thing  further. 
My  objection  here  raised  to  the  jarring 
note  of  egoistic  despondency,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  general  objection  to  Keats's 


characteristic  tendency  to  morbidness. 
Keats's  very  morbidness  is  dear  to  many 
because  it  is  Keats's.  But  that  trait  I 
do  not  now  bring  into  question.  My 
point  is,  that  in  the  present  poem  Keats 
fixed  for  hiipself  in  the  two  opening 
stanzas  a  certain  tone — it  happened  to 
be  a  cheerful  tone,  truly  and  fitly  Greek 
— which  he  ought  to  have  maintained 
throughout,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  he  did  maintain  throughout,  but 
which  at  certain  points  he  violated,  to 
the  harm  of  his  poem. 

The  first  seven  lines  of  the  next  stanza 
are  exquisite  in  feeling,  in  fancy,  and  in 
phrase.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
them  to  disturb  at  all  that  sense  of  per- 
fection which  is  a  condition  of  the  high- 
est delight  in  poetry — nothing,  unless 
it  be  the  imperfect  rhyme  between 
**  priest"  and  **  drest.*'  The  frugal  use 
of  adjectives  and  the  absolute  felicity 
in  choice  of  them  — **^r^^«  altar,"  *  mys^ 
terioiis  priest,"  '*  silken  flanks,"  ''little 
town,*'  '^^ peace fitlc\X,2A^W  *' pious rtiorn** 
— how  altogether  admirable  !  And  then 
the  quiet  tone  of  them  all — so  fit,  and  so 
unlike  Keats,  when  Keats  is  at  his — least 
happy  !  What  inimitable  picturesquc- 
ness  in  these  two  lines  : 

"  Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  ai  the  skies. 
And  all  her   silken  flanks   with   garlands 
drest.'* 

So  far  in  this  stanza  (for  we  will  re- 
fuse to  regret  the  occurrence  in  it  of  that 
word  **  all**)  we  meet  magical  perfection 
of  beauty  ;  but  we  come  to  the  closing 
lines  and  encounter  a  recurrence  of  the 
discordant  over-emphasis  of  unhappy 
suggestion  : 

"  Ah  '  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return." 

This  unexpected  (not  to  say  ungenu- 
ine)  melancholy  breaks  once  more  the 
harmony  of  tone  in  the  poem.  The 
idea  of  "  desolation**  does  not  belong 
at  all  to  the  "emptying'*  on  some 
"  pious  morn"  of  a  "  little  town**  for 
holiday  and  festival.  The  sad  note, 
therefore,  struck  in  the  word  **  deso- 
late*' is  here  a  false  one.  To  have  writ- 
ten : 

"  Thrice  happy  little  town,  for  evermore 

It  shall  with  all  thy  pleasant  streets  be  well. 
Nor  war  nor  waste  can  leave  thy  homes 
forlorn." 

would  sufficiently  have  suggested  the 
heightening  contrast  underlying,  and  at 
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the  same  time  have  left  the  harmony  of 
cheerful  tone  undisturbed.  Or,  if  one 
would  not  mind  the  imperfect  rhyme — 
Keat^'s  own — something  in  the  tenor  of 
this  might  do  : 

"  Brave  little  town,  thou  shalt  for  evermore 
For  these  keep  open  welcome  guarded  well. 
Expecting  still  the  happy  home-return  !" 

But  the  chief  artistic  fault  of  this 
charming  poem  lies  exactly  at  the  point 
at  which  its  chief  exct:l!ence  should  be 
found,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  ; 

'*  Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  a  man,  to  whom  thou 

say' St, 
•  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty'— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know." 

What  is  the  message  intended  by  the 
poet  from  the  urn  to  man  }  Simply  that 
beauty  is  truth  and  that  truth  is  beauty  ? 
The  quotation-marks  seem  to  answer 
yes.  (I  follow  the  text  given  by  Lowell 
in  his  Keats  volume  in  "The  British 
Poets."  Mr.  Forman  also,  in  his  elab- 
orate four-volume  edition  of  Keats's 
works  complete,  gives  the  same  punctua- 
tion, although  he  acknowledges  in  a  note 
the  doubt  and  difficulty  in  the  case.) 
If  so,  then  we  have  the  poet  turning 
suddenly  from  his  apostrophe  to  the 
urn,  which  has  thus  far  constituted  the 
ode,  and  addressing  an  audience  of  his 
fellow-men  to  tell  them  that  that  is  all 
they  know  on  earth,  and  all  they  need 
to  know — an  abrupt  change  of  direction 
for  the  poem,  which  is  certainly  not 
good  art,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  urn's  message,  and  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  the  poet's  comment  append- 
ed. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quota- 
tion-marks ought  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  last  two  lines,  and  thus  to  incor- 
porate what  were  otherwise  the  poet's 
comment  into  the  text  itself  of  the  urn's 
message,  then  we  have  the  urn  deliver- 
ing to  man  a  weighty  sentence,  as  of 
ultimate  wisdom  not  before  discerned 
by  him,  and  accompanying  that  sentence 
with  an  implicit  intimation  that  he  al- 
ready knew  the  lesson  inculcated. 

In  either  way  the  conclusion  is  infelici- 
tous— this  without  reference  to  question 
as  to  the  validity  and  the  value  of  the 
thought  involved  ;  also  without  refer- 
ence to  question  as  to  the  fitness  of  at- 
tributing such  a  message  to  the  urn. 
But  the  idea  of  **  truth"  seems  to  me  to 
be,  at  this  point,  foisted  in  with  vio- 
lence.     Of      the     two     ideas     named, 


"  beauty,"  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  poem  in  its  whole  tenor  from  the  be- 
ginning up  to  the  present  point,  is  the 
only  idea  naturally  suggested.  A  para- 
dox and  a  falsity  like  "  Beauty  is  truth, 
truth  beauty,"  and  especially  the  ab- 
surdity added,  that  such  a  paradox  is 
all  that  men  need  to  know  on  earth,  may 
answer,  and  it  does  very  well  answer, 
to  reveal  the  immature  and  excessive 
passion  of  the  poet  for  mere  beauty  ; 
but  as  a  maxim  to  live  by,  or  to  write, 
to  judge,  or  to  enjoy  poetry  by,  it  is 
surely  a  delusion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  much  more  believingly  have  list- 
ened to  the  lovely  urn  telling  us,  for  ex- 
ample, "  Beauty  is  joy  ;"  and  then  the 
poet  might  have  commented  so  as  to 
make  the  last  two  lines  read  : 

"  '  Beauty  is  joy  ' — as  were  that  wisdom  all 
We  needed,  in  so  sad  a  world,  to  know  !" 

Still  better,  perhaps,  it  might  be  to  let 
the  message  have  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  poem,  and,  not  coming  so  near  to 
duplication  of  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever,"  say  : 

"  Possessing  beauty,  thou  possessest  all  ; 
Rest  at  this  goal,  nor  farther  seek  to  go." 

If  one  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  over- 
strong  word  "woe,"  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  awkward  discord  of  tenses  in- 
volved in  ".^halt  remain"  and  "  say'st," 
a  change  like  this,  affecting  two  more 
lines,  might  serve  : 

"  Age  after  age,  unchangeably  serene, 

Thou  smilest  sweet  rebuke  to  our  unrest, 
Preaching  this  wisdom  with  thy  cheerful  mien: 
*  Possessing  beauty  thou  p>ossessest  all  ; 

Pause  at  that  goal  nor  farther  push  thy 
quest.'  •• 

Some  closing,  at  any  rate,  that  kept 
to  the  idea  of  "  beauty"  apart  from  the 
idea  of  "  truth"  would  have  been  fitter 
to  the  character  of  the  urn  as  described, 
would  have  been  more  in  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  ode,  and  would, 
besides,  have  proposed  a  less  indigestible 
paradox  for  the  nurture  of  our  minds. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  either 
what  appear  to  me  the  faults — I  should 
need  to  have  noted  the  distasteful  first 
line  of  the  ode — or  what  appear  to  me 
the  beauties  of  this  loveliest  of  all  the 
poems  of  Keats.  What  I  have  to  say  of 
the  contrasted  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale" 
may  be  reserved  for  a  separate  paper. 

William  C,  Wilkinson, 
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PEREZ  GALDOS    in    THE    SPANISH  ACADEMY. 


On  February  7lh  last  there  took  place 
in  Madrid  an  event  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  by  the  literary  world 
of   Spain  with  no  little  interest.     The 


FERKZ   GALD^ 


central  figure  was  Benito  Perez  Gald6s, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Episodios 
Nacionaiei.  The  long  list  of  books  by 
which  he  has  appealed,  not  only  to  the 
patriotic  sentiments  of  his  own  country, 
but  to  general  interest  in  the  world  out- 
side, were  written  rapidly — some  of 
them  taking  not  more  than  a  few  weeks 
— and  occupy  a  place  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture akin  to  that  of  Dumas  in  French, 
although  he  has  been  successively  com- 
pared to  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Balzac, 
and  Zola. 

That  the  serious  address  of  Perez  Gal- 
d6s  on  that  occasion  should  have  lacked 
the  force  and  interest  which  was  expect- 
ed of  it  is  puzzling  some  people  in  Mad- 
rid. Discussions  as  to  the  place  of  Gal- 
d6s  in  modern  literature  having  been 
settled  to  that  author's  credit  some  time 
ago,  it  is  to  many  a  surprise  that  the 
writer  of  Leon  Rock  should  in  any  way 
lower  that  reputation  by  a  failure  to  sus- 
tain it  on  a  public  occasion  which  to 
many  is  the  most  important  event  of  the 


author's  life — an  event  coming  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two  to  seta  crown  to  a  life's 
work,  by  the  official  recognition  of  those 
only  from  whom  recognition  was  to  be 
had. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
introduction  to  an  Academy  is  an  occa- 
sion calculated  to  bring  forth  the  best 
power  of  any  writer.  The  records  of 
the  Academy  preserve  but  few  names 
whose  entrance,  tike  that  of  Setl6s,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  great  literary  success. 
The  author  is  not  here  facing  the  public 
which  he  long  ago  won  over  and  to 
which  he  can  talk  as  a  friend.  He  is 
facing  in  a  measure  the  very  last  group 
of  all  to  recognise  him.  He  is  working, 
not  to  accomplish  some  brilliant  end, 
but  to  speak  after  the  end  has  been 
attained.  He  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
subject,  but  not  to  step  outside  the 
bounds  of  iixed  custom.  In  most  in- 
stances he  is  speaking  (or  reading)  on 
lines  utterly  unused  to  him,  and  he  al- 
ready begins  to  feel  the  conservative  in- 
fluence of  a  recognised  body — and  in 
fact  that  he  is  there  only  to  thank 
that  body. 

"  SeBor  Galdds  has  not  the  academic 
spirit,"  says  a  critic  of  this  occasion. 
Had  he  had  that  spirit  nothing  could 
have  been  more  strange  than  the  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved  by  such  realistic 
pictures  as  we  have  so  long  had  from 
him.  The  author  of  Angel  Guerra  was 
little  likely  to  read  learnedly  to  the  au- 
gust body.  Seftora  Baz&n  would  have 
performed  the  task  far  more  creditably, 
or  Pereda,  or  the  Padre  Coloma. 

The  subject  of  the  discourse  was 
"  Modern  Society  as  Novelistic  Mate- 
rial," and  it  would  seem  that  with  such 
a  subject  something  remarkable  might 
have  been  produced.  Aside,  however, 
from  a  few  opportune  remarks  on  the 
middle  classes,  the  discourse  presented 
no  new  feature  and  rehearsed  the  novel- 
istic difficulties  and  confusions  of  mod- 
ern society  often  repeated  elsewhere. 

Theories  as  to  the  writing  of  the  novel 
are  scarcely  new,  but  they  have  a  peren- 
nial interest  for  a  very  large  class  of 
minds. 

It  is  only  of  late,  comparatively,  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  a  general 
realisation  of  the  facts  that  each  novel 
vaust  have  its  special  class,  and  that  those 
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which  have  attained  and  do  attain  to 
the  greatest  popularity  continually  run 
along  the  old  well- used  channel  of  primi- 
tive passions  and  actions  and  a  simple 
analysis  of  such.  Whenever  the  whole 
or  a  parr  is  specialistic  and  not  general, 
imagination  of  a  higher  order  is  presup- 
posed. And  the  great  mass  of  men 
know  the  fact  better  than  its  shadow. 

At  a  moment  when  the  question  of 
Cuba  is  occupying  the  minds  of  the  en- 
tire Spanish  nation,  the  admission  of  the 
popular  author  into  the  Academy  may 
possibly  have  lost  a  little  of  its  impor- 
tance and  have  been  sounded  more  faint- 
ly in  caf6  and  club  than  was  expected. 
Benito  Perez  Gald6s  is  a  name,  how- 
ever, so  familiar  to  Spanish  ears,  and  so 
many  are  the  personal  friends  of  the  au- 
thor, that  the  event  must  be  considered 
as  one  marked  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  the  entrance  of  Anatole 
France  to  a  like  body  had  perhaps  ren- 
dered that  interest  more  alive. 

Gald6s  as  a  worker  has  been  without 
rival.  That  series  by  which  it  is  claimed 
he  is  to  rank  the  Dumas  of  his  time  con- 
tains approximately  6000  pages,  and  was 
written  in  six  years,  1879-85  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  he  has  produced  not  a  few 
other  novels  which  have  sold  in  numbers 
fit  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  publisher. 
His  work  has  been  called  the  Epopee  of 
the  Napoleonic  Period  in  Spain.  The 
first  series  of  the  Episodios  Nacionales 
deals  with  the  years  between  1808  and 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  seething 
period  when  Spain  was  meeting  new 
problems  on  a  scale  not  known  since  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  Episodios  is  a  historical  epoch  treated 
in  a  brilliant  and  intense  manner,  and 
will  remain,  no  doubt,  the  author's  chief 
claim  to  fame. 

The  building  of  the  Academy  is  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  a  dignified  re- 
ception such  as  this  event  proved.  It 
stands  not  far  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Prado  on  rising  ground,  and  is  thus  in 
one  of  the  quieter  portions  of  the  city. 
The  building  itself  is  new  and  its  accom- 
modations excellent. 

Here,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the 
novelist,  after  the  reading  of  his  own 
address,  seated  to  the  left,  facing  Menen- 
dez  y  Pelayo,  heard  the  latter  read  a 
speech  introducing  him,  which  was  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  applause,  and  in 
which  not  only  was  ample  praise  given 
to  himself  and  his  work,  but  arguments 


levelled  against  those  who  had  criti- 
cised him.  The  scene,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  was  extremely  impressive. 
There  were  present  many  of  the  best 
known  men  of  Spanish  contemporary 
literature.  On  the  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  large  room,  on  its  raised  platform 
and  beneath  its  high  canopy,  presided 
the  dignified  Count  ot  Cheste,  former 
Marquis  of  Pezuela,  the  translator  of 
Jerusalem  Delivered^  who  began  his  career 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Dalmiro," 
and  whose  verse  has  found  perhaps  more 
welcome  within  the  literary  class  itself 
than  in  general.  Years  ago  (183 1),  when 
the  Spanish  playwright  Breton  wrote  his 
Marcela,  it  was  openly  asserted  that  the 
character  of  the  misanthropic  and  fever- 
ish poet  represented  this  Count  of 
Cheste. 

Beside  Cheste  at  the  table  sat  two 
others  :  the  poet  Nufiez  de  Arce,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  Tamayo  y 
Baus,  whose  Virginia^  Locura  de  Armor^ 
La  Rica  Hembra^  Bola  de  Nieve^  and 
others  began  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 
He  has,  however,  written  little  for  years. 
He  was  born  in  Madrid  in  1820,  and  was 
of  a  family  of  actors  and  playwrights, 
and  his  natural  tendency  toward  dra- 
matic composition  was  accentuated  by 
his  environment.  He  entered  the  Acad- 
emy June  1 2th,  1859. 

Such  were  the  three  figures  at  the 
desk.  To  the  right  and  left  on  the  stage 
sat  Valera,  Saved ra,  Castelar,  Catalina 
the  dramatist,  Balagner,  the  so-called 
Troubadour  of  Monserrat,  Pidal,  Fer- 
nandez y  Gonzalez  the  novelist,  Palacio, 
Echegaray,  the  Marquis  of  Pidal,  Sell6s, 
Liniers,  Silvela  and  others,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  house  a  number  of  well- 
known  men  and  women  watched  the 
proceedings. 

The  address  of  the  learned  Menendez 
y  Pelayo,  author  of  the  Historia  de  los 
Heterodoxos  Espaiioles^  Historia  de  las  Ideas 
Esteticas^  etc.,  was  a  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  work  of  Galdos  which  he 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
that  of  the  Episodios  Nacionales ;  the 
second  when  DoHa  Perfecta^  Gloria^ 
Marianela,  and  Leon  Roch  were  pro- 
duced ;  the  third  beginning  with  La 
Desheredada,  Menendez  also  discovered 
the  promise  of  a  distinct  period  in  Angel 
Guerra — a  period  not,  however,  com- 
pleted. 

The  address  of  Menendez  y  Pelayo 
could    scarcely  fail  to  present   Gald6s 
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well  to  his  new  brethren.  There  is 
probably  no  one  in  Spain  to-day  who 
could  treat  more  calmly  and  seriously  a 
purely  literary  subject.  The  brilliant 
record  of  this  man  is  familiar  to  every 
cultivated  Spaniard.  Born  in  Santander 
in  1856,  he  was,  as  a  mere  youth,  famous 
as  a  student.  His  career  to  the  point  of 
obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  had  been 
so  remarkable  that  his  native  city  sent 
him  to  examine  and  study  in  the  chief 
libraries  of  Europe.  In  Italy,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Portugal  he  collected  nu- 
merous notes  on  the  history  of  Spain, 
and  finally  obtained  a  Chair  of  Philoso- 
phy and  Letters  in  the  Central  Univer- 
sity, at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  five  he  entered  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Perez  Galdos  was  born  in  Las  Palmas 
in  the  island  of  Grand  Canary  in  the 
year  1845,  and  early  developed  talent 
both  as  an  aitist  and  writer,  and  a  pic- 
ture by  him  is  said  to  have  received  a 
prize  in  an  "  Exposition"  held  at  Santa 
Cruz  de  Tenerife  in  1862.  He  came  to 
Madrid  in  1863  and  was  successively 
editor  of  El  Parhimento^   La  Nacion^  El 


Debate^  the  Revista  de  Espafia^  etc.  His 
first  novels,  El  Andaz  and  La  Fontanc  de 
Ors,  had  little  success  at  first,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  began  the  series,  two  years 
later,  of  the  Episodios  that  his  ability  was 
discovered.  Trafalgar,  \hQ^xs\.o{  these, 
had  a  decided  success,  and  the  continu- 
ance and  elaboration  of  the  theme  soon 
fixed  the  reputation  of  the  young  au- 
thor. The  first  **  series"  completed,  a 
second  of  ten  volumes  was  undertaken 
and  rapidly  produced.  His  novels  of 
the  so-called  second  and  third  period 
now  followed,  after  which  the  prolific 
writer  took  to  the  stage  and  produced  in 
rapid  succession  Realidad  (March,  1892)  ; 
La  Loca  de  la  Casa  ;  La  de  San  Quint  in  ^ 
Los  Condenados,  etc.  But  like  many  an- 
other, from  Balzac  down,  he  made  no 
great  success  in  his  new  field.  He  was 
also  liberal  deputy  to  the  Cortes  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  1886-90,  and  at  pres- 
ent lives  in  Santander.  Pereda  the  nov- 
elist of  that  north  country  has  been  his 
friend  and  intimate  for  years,  and  Pereda 
has,  only  a  few  days  after  his  friend, 
been,  like  him,  welcomed  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Archer  M,  Huntington, 


THE    ADAPTABILITY    OF    PAPER. 


Every  writer  is  to  some  extent  a  critic 
of  paper.  He  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween half-sized  and  sized,  between  the 
hard  paper  of  business  and  the  soft 
thick  })aper  of  ceremony.  He  knows 
that  papers  are  made  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  that  pen  and  ink  and  style 
of  writing  must  also  be  adapted  to  the 
paper  and  the  purpose.  When  he  un- 
dertakes to  control  the  printing  of  a 
pamphlet  or  a  book,  his  experience  with 
writing  papers  does  not  serve.  He 
knows  that  hand-made  paper  is  rated  as 
the  best,  and  that  it  is  supposed  to  give 
distinction  to  a  printed  book.  If  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  he  will  do  so  ;  if 
not,  he  may  try  an  imitation.  Here  he 
may  make  a  great  mistake.  He  may 
pay  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  pound  for  his 
hand-made  paper  to  find,  when  too  late, 
that  the  printing  would  have  been  bet- 
ter on  paper  that  cost  but  ten  cents  per 
pound.  He  does  not  consider  the  me- 
chanical adaptability  of  paper  to  types 
and  illustrations  when  he  proposes  to 
put  fine  woodcuts  in  outline  or  half-tone 
engravings  upon  dry  papers  of  rough 


surfaces.  He  is  surprised  when  told 
that  he  is  asking  for  a  mechanical  im- 
possibility. "Why?  I  have  prints  of 
great  delicacy  from  etchings  and  line 
engravings  that  have  been  printed  on 
the  roughest  paper.  The  hair  lines  are 
not  thickened,  and  the  perspective  and 
shading  are  admirably  maintained.*'  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  show  that 
printing  from  types  and  illustrations  in 
relief  differs  radically  from  printing 
from  copper-plate.  The  two  processes 
are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice. 

By  the  copper-plate  process  every  line 
that  appears  black  in  the  print  is  en- 
graved or  etched  below  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  This  engraved  line,  which 
may  be  no  deeper  than  that  made  by  a 
light  scratch  of  the  needle,  when  filled 
with  ink  is  transferred  unthickened  to 
the  paper.  To  do  this  the  rough  paper 
must  have  been  previously  made  damp 
and  limp,  so  that  its  fibres,  when 
strained  under  impression,  will  dip  or 
sag  in  the  channel  made  by  the  en- 
graver.    As  the  ink  is  closely  confined 
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to  this  channel,  impression  does  not 
thicken  the  line  no  matter  how  hard  the 
impression  may  be.  Impression  is 
greatest  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  ; 
least  on  the  engraved  line. 

In  relief  printing  the  printed  line  or 
type  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  that 
receives  impression.  If  this  line  is  ex- 
posed, as  it  is  in  the  pencil  scrabble  of 
a  sketchy  woodcut,  or  in  the  construc- 
tion lines  of  an  architectural  drawing,  it 
will  receive,  unless  a  proper  prevention 
has  been  taken,  as  much  pressure  as  the 
dense  types  that  may  surround  it.  The 
types  may  need  a  pressure  of  25  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  ;  the  exposed  lines 
may  not  need  i  pound  to  the  square 
inch.  If  the  impression  on  the  engraved 
line  is  made  as  strong  as  it  is  on  the 
types,  the  line  will  begin  to  thicken 
after  a  dozen  impressions.  At  the  end 
of  one  thousand  impressions  it  will  be 
thick,  muddy,  and  practically  worn  out. 
To  preserve  the  delicacy  of  exposed 
lines  in  an  ilfustration,  impression  must 
be  made  unequal,  must  be  graduated  in 
a  nicely  adjusted  rising  scale  from  i  to 
40  pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  means 
of  the  process  known  as  **  over-laying." 
The  typographic  process  is  obviously 
handicapped  at  the  start,  and  this  handi- 
cap is  increased  if  a  hand-made  paper  is 
selected. 

A  sheet  of  hand- made  paper,  or  in- 
deed any  kind  of  rough  faced  paper, 
when  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
shows  a  continuous  series  of  elevations 
and  depressions.  The  surface  of  a 
woodcut  or  process  engraving  is  intend- 
ed to  be  as  smooth  as  a  plate  of  polished 
metal.  A  sheet  of  rough- faced  paper 
laid  upon  it  or  lightly  impressed  will 
touch  it  only  at  the  top  of  each  of  these 
little  elevations.  The  depressed  surface 
of  the  paper  will  not  touch  the  plate  at 
all,  and  this  is  precisely  the  condition 
in  which  the  paper  meets  the  engraving 
when  it  has  been  coated  with  ink.  If 
impression  is  adjusted  so  as  to  show 
delicacy  of  line,  all  the  hair  lines  will 
be  broken  and  crumbly  ;  the  middle 
tints  will  he  mussy  ;  the  solid  blacks 
will  be  gray  and  spotty.  Strengthen 
the  impression  so  that  the  lowest  de- 
pressions in  the  paper  shall  meet  the  en- 
graving, and  you  will  find  that  the  hair 
lines  or  delicate  lines  are  three  or  four 
times  as  thick  as  was  intended.  All  the 
fine  work  of  the  engraver  has  been 
spoiled.  Why  should  we  expect  any 
other  result  ?    When  the  rough  paper  is 


impressed  to  its  full  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  type  or  the  cut,  it  must 
lap  up  some  of  the  ink  that  adheres  to 
the  shoulder  of  the  lines.  The  rougher 
the  paper,  the  worse  the  print. 

Half-lone  or  process  cuts  are  some- 
times made  by  exj>osure  to  a  screen  or 
mesh  of  150  or  200  lines  to  the  square 
inch.  A  screen  that  contains  150  lines 
to  the  square  inch  necessarily  has  coun- 
ters or  intervals  of  white  between  that 
are  much  less  than  150  to  the  square 
inch,  for  these  lines  are  not  the  geo- 
metrical lines  that  have  extension  and  no 
width  ;  they  do  have  a  positive  width. 
It  follows  that  the  interval  of  white 
space  between  lines  is  much  less — in 
many  cases  not  more  than  -j^  part  of 
an  inch.  Now  consider  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  by  the  irradiation 
caused  by  this  mesh  of  black  and  white 
minute  squares,  for  squares  they  are 
when  the  lines  are  crossed.  Consider 
also  that  the  etching  acids  used  to  eat 
away  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  zinc 
cannot  be  any  greater  in  depth  than  the 
apparent  width  of  the  interval  between 
the  lines.  It  is  usually  much  less  ;  in 
no  case  can  it  be  any  more.  The  coun- 
ter or  the  lowest  depression  in  a  fine 
half-tone  plate  is  then  about  -^^^  part  of 
an  inch  below  the  surface.  To  the  or- 
dinary eye  -yj^  part  of  an  inch  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  not  to  be  discerned  by 
ordinary  eyesight,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
found  on  the  ordinary  graduated  meas- 
uring stick.  A  ream  of  paper  one  inch 
thick  that  contains  480  sheets  (a  trifle 
thicker  than  tissue)  is  the  most  apposite 
illustration  that  can  be  presented  of  its 
tenuit5\  This  is  the  average  depth  of 
the  counters  of  the  fine  half-tone  plate 
provided  for  fine  book  and  magazine 
work.  It  cannot  be  printed  properly 
unless  it  meets  an  extremely  smootli 
paper.  It  is  not  possible  to  print  half- 
tones upon  rough  paper. 

What  is  true  of  hand-made  and  imita- 
tion hand-made  paper  applies  but  with 
diminished  force,  to  good  ordinary  book 
papers,  and  even  to  many  thin  calen- 
dered book  and  writing  papers.  Let 
any  one  examine  under  an  ordinary 
magnifying  glass  a  sheet  of  the  best 
ceremonial  paper,  that  has  been  hot- 
pressed  or  rolled  and  calendered  to 
the  ultimate  degree  of  compactness. 
Smooth  as  it  may  appear  to  sight  and 
touch,  it  is  full  of  minute  litlle  pits.  It 
can  be  impressed  on  ordinary  types  and 
ordinary  woodcuts,  and  show  their  fine 
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lines  with  great  sharpness  and  delicacy, 
but  it  will  not  show  in  print  to  best  ad- 
vantage all  of  the  finest  work  of  the 
photo-engraver.  It  is  simply  impossi- 
ble for  the  paper-maker  to  comminute 
the  fibres  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wood  in 
a  fabric  of  paper  that  shall  be  as  smooth 
as  polished  glass  or  metal. 

To  get  an  absolutely  uniform  surface, 
the  paper  after  being  made  must  be 
coated  with  a  paste  of  white  that  fills 
up  all  the  pits  and  is  finally  flattened  by 
means  of  the  calendering  roller.  It  is 
only  the  well-made  coated  paper,  with 
its  hard,  smooth,  semi-metallic  surface, 
that  shows  no  pits  below  that  surface. 
It  is  the  only  paper  that  perfectly  meets 
at  every  point  of  its  surface  the  equally 
flat  surface  of  the  photo-engraved  plate. 
It  is  consequently  the  paper  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  reproduction  of  the  printing 
of  photo-engravings  and  half-tone  work, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  large- 
ly used,  much  as  it  may  be  disliked  by 
the  critical  reader. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  merit  of  paper  to 
the  reader  was  largely  in  its  smoothness 
and  glossiness.  Paper-makers  could 
not  find  adjectives  enough  to  describe 
its  shiny  quality.  Vellum  wove,  hot- 
pressed,  satin-finished,  and  extra-calen- 
dered are  but  a  few  of  the  many  words 
used  to  commend  it  to  the  buyer.  That 
paper  was  best  that  shone  like  a  pol- 
ished mirror.  Indeed  the  adjectives  we 
now  use  to  describe  superior  merit,  not 
only  in  paper,  but  in  other  manufactures, 
are  the  words,  splendid,  brilliant,  ele- 
gant, glossy,  polished,  etc.  It  was  the 
rarity  and  the  high  price  of  this  pol- 
ished paper  that  gave  it  its  attractive 
qualities.  When  paper-makers  discov- 
ered a  way  of  putting  a  high  polish  on 
very  plain  paper  at  a  cost  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three  cents  a  pound,  pol- 
ished paper  lost  its  attraction.  We 
now  go  to  the  other  extreme — the  paper 
that  is  rough  has  a  higher  merit. 

The  selection  of  rough  hand-made  or 
of  imitation  hand-made  papers  for  type 
printing  is  not  always  wise.  To  get  the 
solid  masculine  printing  of  the  best 
books  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  selection  of  hand-made 
paper  is  not  enough.  The  paper  must 
be  wet  down  ;  it  must  not  merely  meet 
the  face  of  the  type  ;  it  must  lap  over 
the  side  of  the  type  to  give  the  boldness 
required.  With  the  thin-faced  and 
sharp-edged   types    we    now    use    this 


effect  is  not  always  secured  even  when 
the  paper  has  been  dampened.  All  the 
conditions  must  be  observed  ;  you  must 
have  not  only  the  hand-made  paper,  but 
the  old  methods  and  the  old  types. 

Not  less  important  is  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  hand-made  paper,  for  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  hand-made  paper  as 
there  are  of  cloth.  Some  persons  will 
select  a  water-leaf  (the  unpressed  sheet 
just  couched  on  the  felt)  hand-made 
paper  that  is  coarse,  thick,  yellowish, 
and  exceedingly  rough  as  to  edges  for  a 
dainty  book  of  poems  or  some  equally 
pretty  library  trifle.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
agine anything  in  worse  taste.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  fa- 
mous early  printers  preferred,  or  even 
largely  used,  an  exceedingly  coarse  pa- 
per. The  best  books  of  Aldus  and  of 
the  Stephens,  to  my  notion,  are  rather 
below  than  above  the  average  standard 
of  thickness — thin,  strong,  and  some- 
times really  smooth.  Th^  are  dainty 
books  to  hold  in  the  hand  ;  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  touch  and  caress  their  leaves. 
How  different  the  feeling  of  the  paper 
in  their  books  from  that  of  the  sand- 
paper-like finish  of  much  of  the  modem 
hand-made  paper ! 

This  contrast  might  be  pursued  still 
further  in  other  details  of  book-making. 
In  our  efforts  to  be  sincere  and  simple, 
we  may  become  coarse  and  clownish. 
We  are  not  improving  on  sixteenth-cen- 
tury models  when  we  use  buckram  and 
rough  canvas  instead  of  smooth  vellum 
for  the  covers  of  feminine  books  ;  nor 
do  we  make  them  more  attractive  by 
giving  an  extra  inch  of  white  margin 
all  around  the  page,  when  that  margin 
can  be  of  no  possible  value  ;  nor  do  we 
make  title-pages  or  headings  **  artistic" 
when  we  chop  up  the  words  as  a  butcher 
does  soup  bones,  without  regard  to  syl- 
lables or  articulation.  Is  it  good  sense 
and  good  taste  to  abandon  the  styles  of 
letter-arrangement  made  by  Pickering 
and  the  Whittinghams,  and  imitate  the 
lettering  on  mediaeval  crocks  and  vil- 
lage tombstones  ? 

Should  not  the  paper  and  the  general 
appearance  of  a  book  conform  to  the 
same  general  rule  that  controls  the  ap- 
parel of  a  man  ?  What  is  appropriate 
at  one  time  and  place  is  not  at  another. 
A  hand-made  Irish  frieze  or  a  Mackin- 
tosh is  excellent  stuff  for  a  traveller  or 
hunter,  but  is  it  good  for  an  evening 
party  ? 

Theodore  L,  De  Vinne. 
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IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS* 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  "The  Sowers." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

IN    A    MOORISH    GARDEN. 

*•  When  love  is  not  a  blasphemy,  it  is  a  le- 
ligion." 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  subtle  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  that  the  greatest,  the 
cruelest,  the  most  barbarous  civil  war 
of  modern  days,  if  not  of  all  time,  has 
owed  its  outbreak  and  its  long  continu- 
ance to  the  influence  of  a  woman. 
When  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  died  in 
1833,  after  a  reign  broken  and  disturbed 
by  the  passage  of  that  human  cyclone, 
Napoleon  the  Great,  he  bequeathed  his 
kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  Salic  Law, 
to  his  daughter  Isabella.  Ferdinand's 
brother  Carlos,  however,  claimed  the 
throne,  under  the  very  just  contention 
that  the  Salic  Law,  by  which  women 
were  excluded  from  the  heritage  of  the 
crown,  had  never  been  legally  abro- 
gated. 

This  was  the  spark  that  fell  in  a  tin- 
der made  up  of  ambition,  unscrupulous- 
ness,  cruelty,  bloodthirstiness,  self-seek- 
ing, and  jealousy — the  morale,  in  a 
word,  of  the  Spain  of  sixty  years  ago. 
Some  sided  with  the  Queen  Regent 
Christina  and  rallied  round  the  child- 
queen,  because  they  saw  that  that  way 
lay  glory  and  promotion.  Others 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Don  Carlos, 
because  they  were  poor  and  of  no  influ- 
ence at  court.  The  Church,  as  a  whole, 
raised  its  whispering  voice  for  the  Pre- 
tender ;  for  the  rest,  patriotism  was  no- 
where, and  ambition  on  every  side. 

**  For  five  years  we  have  fought  the 
Carlists,  hunger,  privation,  and  the 
politicians  at  Madrid  !  And  the  holy 
saints  only  know  which  has  been  the 
worst  enemy,"  said  General  Vincente 
to  Conyngham,  when  explaining  the 
above  related  details. 

And,  indeed,  the  story  of  this  war 
reads  like  a  romance,  for  there  came 
from  neutral  countries  foreign  legions, 
as  in  the  olden  days.  From  England 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries 
landed  in  Spain,  prepared  to  flght  for 


the  cause  of  Queen  Christina,  and  very 
modestly  estimating  the  worth  of  their 
services  at  the  sum  of  thirteen  pence  a 
diem.  After  all,  the  value  of  a  man*s 
life  is  but  the  price  of  his  daily  hire. 

**  We  did  not  pay  them  much,'*  said 
General  Vincente,  with  a  deprecating 
little  smile,  **  but  they  did  not  fight 
much.**  Their  pay  was  generally  in 
arrears,  and  they  were  usually  in  the 
rear  as  well.  What  will  you,  my  dear 
Conyngham  ;  you  are  a  commercial 
people,  you  keep  good  soldiers  in  the 
shop  window,  and  when  a  buyer  comes 
you  serve  him  with  second-class  goods 
from  behind  the  counter.*' 

He  beamed  on  Conyngham  with  a 
pleasant  air  of  benign  connivance  in  a 
very  legitimate  commercial  transaction. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  go  into  the 
history  of  the  English  legion  in  Spain, 
which,  indeed,  had  quitted  that  country 
before  Conyngham  landed  there,  horri- 
fied by  the  barbarities  of  a  cruel  war, 
where  prisoners  received  no  quarter, 
and  the  soldiers  on  either  side  were  left 
without  pay  or  rations.  In  a  halfheart- 
ed  manner  England  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  and 
one  error  in  statesmanship  led  to  many. 
It  is  always  a  mistake  to  strike  gently. 

**  This  country,"  said  General  Vin- 
cente, in  his  suavest  manner,  **  owes 
much  to  yours,  my  dear  Conyngham  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
both  had  we  owed  you  a  little  more." 

During  the  five  years  prior  to  Co- 
nyngham *s  arrival  at  Ronda  the  war  had 
raged  with  unabated  fury,  swaying 
from  the  West  to  East  Coast,  as  fortune 
smiled  or  frowned  on  the  Carlist  cause. 
At  one  time  it  almost  appeared  certain 
that  the  Christina  forces  were  unable  to 
stem  the  rising  tide,  which  bade  fair  to 
spread  over  all  Spain,  so  unfortunate 
were  their  generals,  so  futile  the  best 
endeavours  of  the  bravest  and  most  pa- 
tient soldiers.  General  Vincente  was 
not  alone  in  his  conviction  that  had  the 
gallant  Carlist  leader  Zumalacarreguy 
lived,  he  might  have  carried  all  before 
him.     But  this  great  leader  at  the  height 
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of  his  fame,  beloved  by  all  his  soldiers, 
worshipped  by  his  subordinate  officers, 
died  suddenly  by  poison,  as  it  was 
whispered,  the  victim  of  jealousy  and 
ambition.  Almost  at  once  there  arose 
one  in  the  east  of  Spain,  as  obscure  in 
birth  as  unknown  to  fame,  who  flashed 
suddenly  to  the  zenith  of  military  glory, 
the  brutal,  wonderful  Cabrera.  The 
name  to  this  day  is  a  household  word 
in  Catalonia,  while  the  eyes  of  a  few 
old  men  still  living,  who  fought  with  or 
against  him,  flash  in  the  light  of  other 
days  at  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

Among  the  many  leaders  who  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  overcome  by  skill 
and  patriotism  the  thousand  difficulties 
placed  in  their  way  by  successive,  un- 
stable, insincere  Ministers  of  War,  Gen- 
eral Vincente  occupied  an  honoured 
place.  This  mild-mannered  tactician 
enjoyed  the  enviable  reputation  of  being 
alike  inconquerable  and  incorruptible. 
His  smiling  presence  on  the  battlefield 
was  in  itself  worth  half  a  dozen  batta- 
lions, while  at  Madrid  the  dishonest  poli- 
ticians, who  through  these  years  of 
Spain's  great  trial  systematically  bar- 
tered their  honour  for  immediate  gain, 
dreaded  and  respected  him. 

During  the  days  that  followed  his  ar- 
rival at  Ronda  and  release  from  the 
prison  there,  Frederick  Conyngham 
learnt  much  from  his  host  and  little  of 
him,  for  General  Vincente  had  that  in 
him  without  which  no  leader,  no  great 
man  in  any  walk  of  life,  can  well  dis- 
pense with — an  unsoundable  depth. 

Conyngham  learnt  also  that  the  hu- 
man heart  is  capable  of  rising  at  one 
bound  above  difficulties  of  race  or  cus- 
tom, creed  and  spoken  language.  He 
walked  with  Estella  in  that  quiet  gar- 
den between  high  walls  on  the  trim 
Moorish  paths,  and  often  the  murmur 
of  the  running  water,  which  ever  graced 
the  Moslem  palaces,  was  the  only  break 
upon  their  silence  ;  for  this  thing  had 
come  into  the  Englishman's  life  sud- 
denly, leaving  him  dazed  and  uncertain. 
Estella,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  quiet 
savoir-faire  that  sat  strangely  on  her 
young  face.  She  was  only  nineteen, 
and  yet  had  a  certain  air  of  authority, 
handed  down  to  her  from  two  great 
races  of  noble  men  and  women. 

**  Do  all  your  countrymen  take  life 
thus  gaily  ?"  she  asked  Conyngham  one 
day.  **  Surely  it  is  a  more  serious  affair 
than  you  think  it.** 


**  I  have  never  found  it  very  serious, 
sefiorita,'*  he  answered.  '*  There  is 
usually  a  smile  in  human  affairs  if  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.** 

**  Have  you  always  found  it  so  ?*' 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  pausing 
to  lift  the  branch  of  a  mimosa-tree  that 
hung  in  yellow  profusion  across  the 
pathway. 

**  Yes,  seflorita,  I  think  so,**  he  an- 
swered at  length  slowly.  There  was  a 
sense  of  eternal  restfulness  in  this  old 
Moorish  garden,  which  acted  as  a  brake 
on  the  thoughts,  and  made  conversa- 
tion halt  and  drag  in  an  Oriental  way 
that  Europeans  rarely  understand. 

**  And  yet  you  say  you  remember  your 
father's  death  ?'* 

*'  He  made  a  joke  to  the  doctor, 
seflorita,  and  was  not  afraid.** 

Estella  smiled  in  a  queer  way,  and 
then  looked  grave  again. 

**  And  you  have  always  been  poor, 
you  say— sometimes  almost  starving?*' 

*'  Yes  ;  always  poor,  deadly  poor, 
seflorita,"  answered  Conyngham  with  a 
gay  laugh.  **  And  since  I  have  been  on 
my  own  resources  frequently,  well — 
very  hungry  !  The  appetite  has  been 
large  and  the  resources  have  been 
small.  But  when  I  get  into  the  Span- 
ish army  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  me 
a  general,  and  all  will  be  well.'* 

He  laughed  again  and  slipped  his 
hand  into  his  jacket-pocket. 

"  See  here,**  he  said  ;  **  your  father's 
recommendation  to  General  Espartero 
in  a  confidential  letter.'* 

But  the  envelope  he  produced  was 
that  pink  one,  which  the  man  called 
Larralde  had  given  him  at  Algeciras. 

**  No  ;  it  is  not  that,**  he  said,  search- 
ing in  another  pocket.  **  Ah  !  here  it 
is,  addressed  to  General  Espartero, 
Duke  of  Vittoria.** 

He  showed  her  the  superscription, 
which  she  read  with  a  little  inclination 
of  the  head,  as  if  in  salutation  of  the 
great  name  written  there,  for  the  great- 
est names  are  those  that  men  have  made 
for  themselves.  Conyngham  replaced 
the  two  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  almost 
immediately  asked  : 

**  Do  you  know  any  one  called  Baren- 
na  in  Ronda,  sef^orita?'*  thereby  prov- 
ing that  General  Espartero  would  do  ill 
to  give  him  an  appointment  requiring 
even  the  earliest  rudiments  of  diplo- 
macy. 

*•  Julia  Barenna  is  my  cousin.    Her 
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mother  was  my  mother's  sister.  Do  you 
know  them,  Sefior  Conyngham  ?** 

**  Oh,  no,"  answered  Conyngham, 
truthfully  enough.  **  I  met  a  man  who 
knows  them.     Do  they  live  in  Ronda  ?** 

**  No  ;  their  house  is  on  the  Cordova 
road,  about  half  a  league  from  the  Cus- 
toms Station." 

Estella  was  not  by  nature  curious, 
and  asked  no  questions.  There  were 
many  who  knew  the  Barennas  that 
would  fain  have  been  able  to  claim  ac- 
quaintance with  General  Vincente  and 
his  daughter,  but  could  not  do  so,  for 
the  Captain-General  moved  in  a  circle 
not  far  removed  from  the  Queen  Regent 
herself,  and  mixed  but  little  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Ronda,  where  for  the  time  being 
he  held  a  command. 

Conyngham  required  no  further  in- 
formation, and  in  a  few  moments  dis- 
missed the  letter  from  his  mind.  Events 
seemed  for  him  to  have  moved  rapidly 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  the  world 
of  roadside  inns  and  casual  acquaint- 
ance, into  which  he  had  stepped  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  was  quite  another  from 
that  in  which  Estella  moved  at  Ronda. 

**  I  must  set  out  for  Madrid  in  a  few 
days  at  the  latest,**  he  said,  a  few  min- 
utes afterward  ;  '*  but  I  shall  go  against 
my  will,  because  you  tell  me  that  you 
and  your  father  will  not  be  coming 
North  until  the  spring.*' 

Estella  shook  her  head  with  a  little 
laugh.  This  man  was  different  from 
the  punctilious  aides-de-camp  and  others 
who  had  hitherto  begged  most  respect- 
fully to  notify  their  admiration. 

**  And  three  days  ago  you  did  not 
know  of  our  existence,**  she  said. 

**  In  three  days  a  man  may  be  dead 
of  an  illness  of  which  he  ignored  the  ex- 
istence, sefiorita  ;  in  three  days  a  man's 
life  may  be  made  miserable  or  happy — 
perhaps  in  three  minutes.'* 

And  she  looked  straight  in  front  of 
her  in  order  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

'*  Yours  will  always  be  happy,  I 
think,"  she  said,  **  because  you  never 
seem  to  go  below  the  surface,  and  on 
the  surface  life  is  happy  enough.'* 

He  made  some  light  answer,  and  they 
walked  on  beneath  the  orange-trees, 
talking  of  these  and  other  matters, 
which  lose  all  meaning  when  set  down 
on  paper,  indulging  in  those  dangerous 
generalities  which  sound  so  safe,  and  in 
reality  narrow  down  to  a  little  world  of 
two. 


They  were  thus  engaged  when  the 
servant  came  to  announce  that  the 
horse,  which  the  general  had  placed  at 
Conyngham' s  disposal,  was  at  the  door 
in  accordance  with  the  Englishman's 
own  order.  He  went  away  sorrowfully 
enough,  only  half  consoled  by  the  in- 
formation that  Estella  was  about  to  at- 
tend a  service  at  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  could  not  have  stayed  longer 
in  the  garden. 

The  hour  of  the  siesta  was  scarce 
over,  and  as  Conyngham  rode  through 
the  cleanly  streets  of  the  ancient  town 
more  than  one  roused  himself  from  the 
shadow  of  a  doorway  to  see  him  pass. 
There  are  few  older  towns  in  Andalusia 
than  Ronda,  and   scarce  anywhere  the 

habits  of  the  Moors  are  so  closelv  fol- 
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lowed.  The  streets  are  clean,  the  houses 
whitewashed  within  and  without.  The 
trappings  of  the  mules  and  much  of 
the  costume  of  the  people  are  Oriental 
in  texture  and  brilliancy. 

Conyngham  asked  a  passer-by  to  in- 
dicate the  way  to  the  Cordova  road, 
and  the  polite  Spaniard  turned  and 
walked  by  his  stirrup  until  a  mistake 
was  no  longer  possible. 

**  It  is  not  the  most  beautiful  ap- 
proach to  Ronda,*'  said  this  garrulous 
person,  "  but  well  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  and 
the  vineyards  green.  The  road  is 
straight  and  dusty  until  one  arrives  at 
the  possession  of  the  Sefiora  Barenna,  a 
light  road  to  the  right  leading  up  into 
the  mountain.  One  can  perceive  the 
house — oh,  yes — upon  the  hillside, 
once  beautiful,  but  now  old  and  de- 
cayed. Mistake  is  now  impossible.  It 
is  a  straight  way.  I  wish  you  a  good 
journey." 

Conyngham  rode  on,  vaguely  turning 
over  in  his  mind  a  half- matured  plan  of 
effecting  a  seemingly  accidental  entry 
to  the  house  of  Sefiora  Barenna,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  that  lady's  daughter  in 
the  garden  or  grounds.  Once  outside 
the  walls  of  the  town  he  found  the  coun- 
try open  and  bare,  consisting  of  brown 
hills,  of  which  the  lower  slopes  were 
dotted  with  evergreen  caks.  The  road 
soon  traversed  a  village  which  seemed 
to  be  half  deserted,  for  men  and  women 
alike  were  working  in  the  fields.  On 
the  balcony  of  the  best  house  a  branch 
of  palm  bound  against  the  ironwork 
balustrade  indicated  the  dwelling  of 
the  priest,  and  the  form  of  that  village 
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despot  was  dimly  discernible  in  the 
darkened  room  behind.  Beyond  the 
village  Conyngham  turned  his  horse's 
head  toward  the  mountain,  his  mind 
preoccupied  with  a  Machiavellian 
scheme  of  losing  his  way  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Through  the  evergreen  oak 
and  olive  groves  he  could  perceive  the 
roof  of  an  old,  gray  house,  which  had 
once  been  a  mere  hacienda  or  semi-forti- 
fied farm. 

Conyngham  did  not  propose  to  go 
direct  to  Seflora  Barenna*s  house,  but 
described  a  semicircle,  mounting  from 
terrace  to  terrace  on  his  sure-footed 
horse. 

When  at  length  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  high  gateway,  where  the  ten-foot 
oaken  gates  still  swung,  he  perceived 
some  one  approaching  the  exit.  On 
closer  inspection  he  saw  that  this  was  a 
priest,  and  on  nearing  him  recognised 
the  Padre  Concha,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marina 
at  Algeciras. 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  for  the 
priest  raised  his  shabby  old  hat  with  a 
tender  care  for  the  insecurity  of  its  brim. 
**  A    lucky    meeting,   Sefior   English- 
man," he  said.      **  Who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  see  you  here  ?" 
**  I  have  lost  my  way." 
**  Ah  !**     And   the  grim  face  relaxed 
into  a  smile.     "  Lost  your  way  ?*' 
••Yes.*' 

••  Then  it  is  lucky  that  I  have  met 
you.  It  is  so  easy  to  lose  one's  way 
when  one  is  young." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  the  horse's 
bridle. 

*•  You  are  most  certainly  going  in  the 
wrong  direction,"  he  said.  **  I  will 
lead  you  right." 

It  was  said  and  done  so  quietly  that 
Conyngham  had  found  no  word  to  say 
before  his  horse  was  moving  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

••  This  is  surely  one  of  General  Vin- 
cente's  horses,"  said  the  priest.  **  We 
have  few  such  barbs  in  Ronda.  He  al- 
wavs  rides  a  good  horse,  that  Miguel 
Vincente." 

'*  Yes,  it  is  one  of  his  horses.  Then 
you  know  the  general  ?" 

•*  We  were  boys  together,"  answered 
the  padre,  "  and  there  were  some  who 
said  that  he  should  have  been  the  priest 
and  I  the  soldier." 

The  old  man  gave  a  little  laugh. 
He   has   prospered,    however,    if   I 
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have  not.  A  great  man,  my  dear  Mig- 
uel ;  and  they  say  that  his  pay  is  duly 
handed  to  him.  My  own,  my  princely 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  is  overdue.  I 
am  happy  enough,  however,  and  have 
a  good  house.  You  noticed  it,  perhaps, 
as  you  passed  through  the  village — a 
branch  of  palm  against  the  rail  of  the 
balcony — my  sign,  you  understand. 
The  innkeeper  next  door  displays  a 
branch  of  pine,  which,  I  notice,  is  more 
attractive.  Every  man  his  day.  One 
does  not  catch  rabbits  with  a  dead  fer- 
ret. That  is  the  church.  Will  you  see 
it  ?  No  !  Well,  some  other  day.  I 
will  guide  you  through  the  village. 
The  walk  will  give  me  appetite  which  I 
sometimes  require,  for  my  cook  is  one 
whose  husband  has  left  her." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    LOVE-LETTER. 

**  I  must  mix  myself  with  action  lest  I  wither 
by  despair." 

••  No  one,"  Conyngham  heard  a  voice 
exclaiming,  as  he  went  into  the  garden 
on  returning  from  his  fruitless  ride — 
*•  no  one  knows  what  I  have  suffered." 

He  paused  in  the  dark  doorway,  not 
wishing  to  intrude  upon  Estella  and  her 
visitors,  for  he  perceived  the  forms  of 
three  ladies  seated  within  a  miniature 
jungle  of  bamboo,  which  grew  in  feath- 
ery luxuriance  around  a  fountain.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  identify  the  voice  as 
that  of  the  eldest  lady,  who  was  stout 
and  spoke  in  deep,  almost  manly  tones. 
So  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  the  suf- 
fering mentioned  had  left  but  small  rec- 
ord on  its  victim's  outward  appearance. 

"Old  girl  seems  to  have  stood  it 
well,"  commented  the  Englishman  in 
his  mind. 

**  Never  again,  my  dear  Estella,  do  I 
leave  Ronda  ;  except,  indeed,  for  To- 
ledo, where,  of  course,  we  shall  go  in 
the  summer  if  this  terrible  Don  Carlos 
is  really  driven  from  the  country.  Ah  ! 
but  what  suffering  !  My  mind  is  never 
at  ease.  I  expect  to  wake  up  at  night 
and  hear  that  Julia  is  being  murdered 
in  her  bed.  For  me  it  does  not  mat- 
ter ;  my  life  is  not  so  gay  that  it  will 
cost  me  much  to  part  from  it.  No  one 
would  molest  an  old  woman,  you  think  ? 
Well,  that  may  be  so.  But  I  know  all 
the  anxiety,  for  I  was  once  beautiful. 
Ah  !  more  beautiful  than  you  or  Julia  ; 
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and  my  hands  and  feet — have  you 
ever  noticed  my  foot,  Estella  ?  Even 
now  .  .  .  ** 

And  a  sonorous  sigh  completed  the 
sentence. 

Conyngham  stepped  out  of  the  door- 
way, the  clank  of  his  spurred  heel  on 
the  marble  pavement  causing  the  sigh 
to  break  of!  in  a  little  scream.  He  had 
caught  the  name  oi  Julia,  and  hastily 
concluded  that  these  ladies  must  be  no 
other  than  Madame  Barenna  and  her 
daughter.  In  the  little  bamboo  grove 
he  found  the  elder  lady  lying  back  in 
her  chair,  which  creaked  ominously, 
and  asking  in  a  faint  voice  whether  he 
was  Don  Carlos. 

*'  No,**  answered  Estella,  with  a  mo- 
mentary twinkle  in  her  grave,  dark 
eyes  ;  **  this  is  Mr.  Conyngham.  My 
aunt,  Sefiora  Barenna,  and  my  cousin 
Julia." 

The  ladies  bowed. 

**  You  must  excuse  me,'*  said  Madame 
Barenna  volubly  ;  **  but  your  approach 
was  so  sudden.  I  am  a  great  sufferer — 
my  nerves,  you  know.  But  young  peo- 
ple do  not  understand.** 

And  she  sighed  heavily,  with  a  side 
glance  at  her  daughter,  who  did  not 
even  appear  to  be  trying  to  do  so.  Julia 
Barenna  was  darker  than  her  cousin, 
quicker  in  manner,  with  an  air  of 
worldly  capability  which  Estella  lacked. 
Her  eyes  were  quick  and  restless,  her 
face  less  beautiful,  but  expressive  of  a 
great  intelligence,  which  if  brought  to 
bear  upon  men  in  the  form  of  coquetry 
was  likely  to  be  infinitely  dangerous. 

**  It  is  always  best  to  approach  my 
mother  with  caution,**  she  said,  with  a 
restless  movement  of  her  hands.  This 
was  not  a  woman  at  her  ease  in  the 
world  or  at  peace  with  it.  She  laughed 
as  she  spoke,  but  her  eyes  were  grave 
even  while  her  lips  smiled,  and  watched 
the  Englishman*s  face  with  an  air  al- 
most of  anxiety.  There  are  some  faces 
that  seem  to  be  watching  and  waiting. 
Julia  Barenna*s  had  such  a  look. 

**  Conyngham,**  said  Madame  Baren- 
na reflectively.  **  Surely  I  have  heard 
that  name  before.  You  are  not  the  Eng- 
lishman with  whom  Father  Concha  is 
so  angry,  who  sells  forbidden  books — 
the  Bible,  it  is  said.*' 

*•  No,  seflora,**  answered  Conyng- 
ham, with  perfect  gravity  ;  **  1  have 
nothing  to  sell.** 

He  laughed  suddenly,  and  looked  at 


the  elder  lady  with  that  air  of  good- 
humour  which  won  for  him  more  friends 
than  he  ever  wanted,  for  this  Irishman 
had  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  his  heart  which 
shone  upon  his  path  through  life,  and 
made  that  uneven  way  easier  for  his 
feet.  He  glanced  at  Julia,  and  saw  in 
her  eyes  the  look  of  expectancy  which 
was  in  reality  always  there.  The 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind  that 
by  some  means,  or,  perhaps  feminine 
intuition  beyond  his  comprehension, 
she  knew  that  he  possessed  the  letter 
addressed  to  her,  and  was  eagerly  await- 
ing it.  This  letter  seemed  to  have  been 
gaining  in  importance  the  longer  he 
carried  it,  and  this  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing it  to  her  came  at  the  right  moment. 
He  remembered  Larralde's  words  con- 
cerning the  person  to  whom  the  missive 
was  addressed,  and  the  high-fiown  sen- 
timents of  that  somewhat  theatrical  gen- 
tleman became  in  some  degree  justified. 
Julia  Barenna  was  a  woman  who  might 
well  awaken  a  passionate  love.  Conyng- 
ham realised  this,  as  from  a  dis- 
tance, while  Julia*s  mother  spoke  of 
some  trivial  matter  of  the  moment  to 
unheeding  ears.  That  distance  seemed 
now  to  exist  between  him  and  all  wom- 
en. It  had  come  suddenly,  and  one 
glance  of  Estella's  eyes  had  called  it 
into  existence. 

*'  Yes,'*  Sefiora  Barenna  was  saying, 
**  Father  Concha  is  very  angry  with  the 
English.  What  a  terrible  man  !  You 
do  not  know  him,  Sefior  Conyngham  ?** 

*'  I  think  I  hav^  met  him,  sefiora." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  have  never  seen  him 
angry.  You  have  never  confessed  to 
him  1  A  little,  little  sin,  no  longer  than 
the  eye  of  a  fly — a  little  bite  of  a  calf*s 
sweetbread  on  Friday  in  mere  forgetful- 
ness — and,  Sancta  Maria,  what  a  pen- 
ance is  required  !  What  suffering  !  It 
is  a  purgatory  to  have  such  a  confessor. 

**  Surely  madame  can  have  no  sins, 
said  Conyngham  pleasantly. 

*'  Not  now,**  said  Sefiora  Barenna, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  **  When  I  was  young 
it  was  different." 

And  the  memory  of  her  sinful  days 
almost  moved  her  to  tears.  She  glanced 
at  Conyngham  with  a  tragic  air  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  as  if  drawing  a  veil 
over  that  blissful  past  in  the  presence 
of  Julia  and  Estella.  "  Ask  me  another 
time,**  that  glance  seemed  to  say. 

**  Yes,"  the  lady  continued  ;  **  Father 
Concha  is  very  angry  with  the  English. 
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Firstly,  because  of  these  Bibles.  Bless- 
ed Heaven,  what  does  it  matter  !  No 
one  can  read  them  except  the  priests, 
and  they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  Sec- 
ondly, because  the  English  have  helped 
to  overthrow  Don  Carlos — ** 

•*  You  will  have  a  penance,*'  inter- 
rupted Miss  Julia  Barenna  quietly, 
**  from  Father  Concha  for  talking  poli- 
tics." 

**  But  how  will  he  know  ?"  asked 
Sefiiora  Barenna  sharply,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  laughed. 

Sefiora  Barenna  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
Like  many  women,  she  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  foolishness  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. She  adjusted  her  mantilla  and 
mutely  appealed  to  heaven  with  a  glance 
of  her  upturned  eyes. 

Conyngham,  who  was  no  diplomatist 
nor  possessed  any  skill  in  concealing 
his  thoughts,  looked  with  some  interest 
at  Julia  Barenna,  and  Estella  watched 
him. 

**  Julia  is  right,"  Seflora  Barenna  was 
saying,  though  nobody  heeded  her. 
**  One  must  not  talk  nor  even  think  poli- 
tics in  this  country.  You  are  no  politi- 
cian, I  trust,  Seflor  Conyngham.  Seflor 
Conyngham,  I  ask  you,  you  are  no  poli- 
tician ?" 

**  No,  sefiora,"  replied  Conyngham 
hastily — "  no  ;  and  if  I  were,  I  should 
never  understand  Spanish  politics." 

**  Father  Concha  says  that  Spanish 
politics  are  the  same  as  those  of  any 
other  country — each  man  for  himself," 
said  Julia,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  And  he  is,  no  doubt,  right." 

*  *  Do  you  really  think  so  V '  asked  Julia 
Barenna,  with  more  earnestness  than  the 
question  would  seem  to  require.  "  Are 
there  not  true  patriots  who  sacrifice  all 
— not  only  their  friends,  but  themselves 
— to  the  cause  of  their  country  ?" 

**  Without  the  hope  of  reward  ?" 

•'Yes.'' 

**  There  may  be,  sefiorita,  a  few," 
answered  Conyngham  with  a  laugh  ; 
**  but  not  in  my  country.  They  must 
all  be  in  Spain." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  in 
doubt,  but  it  was  a  worn  smile. 

The  Englishman  turned  away  and 
looked  through  the  trees.  He  was  won- 
dering how  he  could  get  speech  with 
Julia  alone  for  a  moment. 

"  You  are  admiring  the  garden,*'  said 
that  young  lady,  and  this  time  he  knew 


that  there  had  in  reality  oeen  that  mean- 
ing in  her  eyes  which  he  had  imagined 
to  be  there. 

"  Yes,  sefiorita  ;  I  think  it  must  be 
the  most  beautiful  garden  in  the  world." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke  and  looked  at 
Estella,  who  met  his  glance  quietly. 
Her  repose  of  manner  struck  him  afresh. 
Here  was  a  woman  having  that  air  of 
decision  which  exacts  respect  alike  from 
men  and  women.  Seen  thus  with  the 
more  vivacious  Julia  at  her  side,  Estella 
gained  suddenly  in  moral  strength  and 
depth,  suggesting  a  hidden  fire  in  con- 
trast to  a  flickering  will-o'-the-wisp 
blown  hither  and  thither  on  every 
zephyr.  Yet  Julia  Barenna  would  pass 
anywhere  as  a  woman  of  will  and  pur- 
pose. 

Julia  had  risen,  and  was  moving  tow- 
ard the  exit  of  the  little  grove  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  Conyngham 
had  never  been  seated. 

"Are  the  violets  in  bloom,  Estella? 
I  must  see  them,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  We  have  none  at  home,  where  all  is 
dry  and  parched." 

"  So  bad  for  the  nerves — what  suffer- 
ing ! — such  a  dry  soil  that  one  cannot 
sleep  at  night,"  murmured  Madame 
Barenna,  preparing  to  rise  from  her 
seat. 

Julia  and  Conyngham  naturally  led  the 
way.  The  paths  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  palms  and  pepper-trees  were 
of  a  width  that  allowed  two  to  walk 
abreast. 

"  Sefiorita,  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 

"  Not  yet  ;  wait." 

Sefiora  Barenna  was  chattering  in  her 
deep,  husky  tones  immediately  behind 
them.  Julia  turned  and  looked  up  at 
the  windows  of  the  house,  which  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  garden.  The 
dwelling-rooms  were,  as  usual,  upon 
the  first  floor,  and  the  windows  were 
lightly  barred  with  curiously  wrought 
iron.  Each  window  was  curtained 
within  with  lace  and  muslin. 

The  paths  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  trees,  but  none  of  these  was  large 
enough  to  afford  a  secure  screen  from 
the  eye  of  any  watcher  within  the  house. 
There  was  neither  eucalyptus  nor  ilex 
in  the  garden,  which  are  heavy-leafed 
and  afford  shelter.  Julia  and  Conyng- 
ham walked  on,  outdistancing  the  elder 
lady  and  Estella.  From  these,  many  a 
turn  in  the  path  hid  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  Julia  was  distrustful  of  the 
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windows,  and  hesitated  in  an  agony  of 
nervousness.  Conyngham  saw  that  her 
face  was  quite  colourless,  and  her  teeth 
closed  convulsively  over  her  lower  lip. 
He  continued  to  talk  of  indififerent 
topics,  but  the  answers  she  made  were 
incoherent  and  broken.  The  course  of 
true  love  did  not  seem  to  run  smooth 
here. 

"Shall  I  give  you  the  letter  .>  No 
one  can  see  us,  sefiorita.  Besides,  I  was 
informed  that  it  is  of  no  importance  ex- 
cept to  yourself.  You  have  doubtless 
had  many  such  before,  unless  the  Span- 
ish gentlemen  are  blind." 

He  laughed  and  felt  in  his  pocket. 

"Yes,'*  she  whispered.  "Quickly 
now  !" 

He  gave  her  the  letter  in  its  romantic 
pink,  scented  envelope,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed smile  at  her  eagerness.  Would 
anybody,  would  Estella  ever  be  thus 
agitated  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
himself  ?  They  were  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  which  was  divided  almost 
in  two  by  a  broader  pathway  leading 
from  the  house  to  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den, where  a  fountain  of  Moorish  mar- 
ble formed  a  sort  of  carrefour^  from 
which  the  narrower  pathways  diverged 
in  all  directions. 

Descending  the  steps  into  the  garden 
from  the  house  were  two  men,  one  talk- 
ing violently,  the  other  seeking  to  calm 
him. 

"  My  uncle  and  the  alcalde.  They 
have  seen  us  from  the  windows,"  said 
Julia  quickly.  All  her  nervousness  of 
manner  seemed  to  have  vanished,  leav- 
ing her  concentrated  and  alert.  Some 
men  are  thus  in  warfare,  nervous  until 
the  rifles  open  fire,  and  then  cool  and 
ready. 

"Quick,"  whispered  Julia,  "let  us 
turn  back." 

She  wheeled  round  and  Conyngham 
did  the  same. 

"Julia,"  they  heard  General  Vin- 
cente  call  in  his  gentle  voice. 

Julia,  who  was  tearing  the  pink  en- 
velope, took  no  heed.  Within  the  first 
covering  a  second  envelope  appeared 
bearing  a  longer  address. 

"  Give  that  to  the  man  whose  address 
it  bears,  and  save  me  from  ruin,"  said 
the  girl,  thrusting  the  letter  into  Co- 
nyngham's  hand.  She  kept  the  pink 
envelope. 

When,  a  minute  later,  they  came  face 
to  face  with  General  Vincente  and  his 


companion,  a  white-faced,  fluttering 
man  of  sixty  years,  Julia  Barenna  re- 
ceived them  with  a  smile.  There  are 
some  men  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
quickness  of  resource,  are  careless  of 
danger  and  run  into  it  from  mere  heed- 
lessness, trusting  to  good  fortune  to  aid 
them  should  peiil  arise.  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham was  one  of  these.  He  now  sus- 
pected that  this  was  no  love-letter  which 
the  man  CciUed  Larralde  had  given  him 
in  Algeciras. 

"  Julia,"  said  the  general,  "the  alcalde 
desires  to  speak  with  you." 

Julia  bowed  with  that  touch  of  hauteur 
which  in  Spain  the  nobles  ever  observe 
in  their  manner  toward  the  municipal 
authorities. 

"  Mr.  Conyngham,"  continued  the 
general,  "  this  is  our  brave  mayor,  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  well-being  of  the 
people  of  Ronda." 

"  Honoured  to  meet  you,"  said  Co- 
nyngham, holding  out  his  hand  with  that 
frankness  of  manner  which  he  accorded 
to  great  and  small  alike.  The  alcalde,  a 
man  of  immense  importance  in  his  own 
estimation,  hesitated  before  accepting 
it. 

"  General,"  he  said,  turning  and  bow- 
ing very  low  to  Sefiora  Barenna  and 
Estella,  who  now  joined  them — "  gen- 
eral, I  leave  you  to  explain  to  your  niece 
the  painful  duties  of  my  office." 

The  general  smiled,  and  raised  a  dep- 
recating shoulder. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  he  said  kindly  to 
Julia,  "  it  appears  that  our  good  alcalde 
has  news  of  a  letter  which  is  at  present 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  a  letter  of  some  importance.  Our 
good  mayor,  who  was  at  the  window  a 
minute  ago,  saw  Mr.  Conyngham  hand 
you  a  letter.  Between  persons  who  only 
met  in  this  garden  five  minutes  ago 
such  a  transaction  had  a  strange  air. 
Our  good  friend,  who  is  all  zeal  for 
Spain  and  the  people  of  Ronda,  merely 
asks  you  if  his  eyes  deceived  him.  It  is 
a  matter  over  which  we  shall  all  laugh 
presently  over  a  lemonade  ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
A  trifle- eh?" 

He  passed  his  handkerchief  across  his 
moustache,  and  looked  affectionately  at 
his  niece. 

"A  letter!"  exclaimed  Julia.  "Sure- 
ly the  alcalde  presumes.  He  takes  too 
much  upon  himself." 

The  official  stepped  forward. 

"  Sefiorita,"  he  said,  "  I  mvx'sXV^^^- 
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lowed  to  take  that  risk.  Did  this  gen- 
tleman give  you  a  letter  three  minutes 
ago  r 

Julia  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 

••Yes." 

**  May  I  ask  the  nature  of  the  letter?" 

*'  It  was  a  love-letter.*' 

Conyngham  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at 
Estella. 

The  alcalde  looked  doubtful,  with  the 
cunning  lips  of  a  cheap  country  lawyer. 

**  A  love-letter  from  a  gentleman  you 
have  never  seen  before,"  he  said,  with 
a  forced  laugh. 

*'  Pardon  me,  Sefior  Alcalde,  this  gen- 
tleman travelled  in  the  same  ship  with 
my  mother  and  myself  from  Bordeaux 
to  Algeciras,  and  he  saved  my  life." 

She  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  Co- 
nyngham, which  would  have  sealed  his 
fate  had  the  fiery  Mr.  Larralde  been 
there  to  see  it.  The  prefect  paused, 
somewhat  taken  aback.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence,  and  every  moment 
gave  Julia  and  Conyngham  time  to 
think. 

Then  the  alcalde  turned  to  Conyng- 
•ham. 

"  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure," he  said,  "to  learn  that  I  have 
been  mistaken,  I  have  only,  to  ask  this 
gentleman's  confirmation  of  what  the 
sefiorita  has  said.  Is  it  true,  sefior, 
that  you  surreptitiously  handed  to  the 
Sefiorita  Barenna  a  letter  expressing 
your  love  ?" 

"  Since  the  sefiorita  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  confessing  it,  I  must  ask  you 
to  believe  it,"  answered  Conyngham 
steadily  and  with  coldness. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

A    WAR    OF    WIT. 

"  La  discretion  est  I'art  du  mensonge.** 

The  alcalde  blew  out  his  cheeks  and 
looked  at  General  Vincente.  Sefiora 
Barenna  would  with  small  encourage- 
ment have  thrown  herself  into  Conyng- 
ham's  arms,  but  she  received  none  what- 
ever, and  instead  frowned  at  Julia. 
Estella  was  looking  haughtily  at  her 
father,  and  would  not  meet  Conyng- 
ham's  glance. 

"  I  feel  sure,"  said  General  Vincente, 
in  his  most  conciliating  manner,  "  that 
my  dear  Julia  will  see  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  good  alcalde  by  showing 


him  the  letter,  with,  of  course  the  con- 
sent of  my  friend  Conyngham." 

He  laughed  and  slipped  his  hand 
within  Conyngham *s  arm. 

*  You  see,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said 
in  English,  **  these  local  magnates  are 
a  little  inflated  ;  local  magnitude  is  a 
little  inclined  to  inflate — eh  ?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
And  it  is  so  easy  to  conciliate  them.  I 
always  try  to  do  so  myself.  Peace  at 
any  price,  that  is  my  motto." 

And  he  turned  aside  to  arrange  his 
sword,  which  dragged  on  the  ground. 

"  Tell  her,  my  dear  Conyngham,  to 
let  the  old  gentleman  read  the  letter." 

"  But  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  me, 
general." 

"  I  know  that,  my  friend,  as  well  as 
you  do,"  said  Vincente,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  which  left  the  Eng- 
lishman with  an  uncomfortable  desire 
to  know  what  he  meant.  But  General 
Vincente,  in  pursuit  of  that  peace  which 
had  earned  him  such  a  terrible  reputa- 
tion in  war,  turned  to  Sefiora  Barenna 
with  his  most  reassuring  smile. 

"It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Ifiez,"  he 
said.  "  In  these  times  of  trouble  the 
officials  are  so  suspicious,  and  our  dear 
alcalde  knows  too  much.  He  remem- 
bers dear  Julia's  little  affair  with  Esteban 
Larralde,  now  long  since  lived  down 
and  forgotten.  Larralde  is,  it  appears, 
a  malcontent,  and  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  wall.  You  need  have  no  uneasiness. 
Ah  !  your  nerves  ;  yes,  I  know.  A  great 
sufferer — yes,  I  remember.  Patience, 
dear  Ifiez,  patience." 

And  he  patted  her  stout  white  hand 
affectionately. 

The  alcalde  was  taking  snuff  with  a 
stubborn  air  of  disbelief,  glancing  the 
while  suspiciously  at  Conyngham,  who 
had  eyes  for  none  but  Estella. 

"  Alcalde,"  said  General  Vincente, 
"  the  incident  is  past,  as  we  say  in  the 
diplomatic  service— a  lemonade  no\\c  " 

"  No,  general,  the  incident  is  not 
past,  and  I  will  not  have  a  lemonade." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  General  Vincente 
in  gentle  horror. 

"  Yes.  This  young  lady  must  give 
me  the  letter  or  I  call  in  my  men.'* 

"  But  your  men  could  not  touch  a 
lady,  my  dear  alcalde." 

"  You  may  be  the  alcalde  of  Ronda,  " 
said  Conyngham  cheerfully,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  general's  argument,  "  but 
if  you  offer  such  an  insult  to  Sefiorita 
Barenna,  I  throw  you  into  the  fountain — 
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in  the  deepest  part,  where  it  is  wettest 
— )ust  there  by  the  marble  dolphin.** 

And  Conyngham  indicated  the  exact 
spot  with  his  riding-whip. 

*'  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  asked  the 
alcalde.  The  question  was,  in  the  first 
place,  addressed  to  space  and  the  gods. 
After  a  moment  the  speaker  turned  to 
General  Vincente. 

**  A  prospective  aide-de-camp  of  Gen- 
eral Espartero.'* 

At  the  mention  of  the  great  name  the 
mayor  of  Ronda  became  beautifully 
less,  and  half- bowed  to  Conyngham. 

**  I  must  do  my  duty,"  he  said,  with 
the  stubbornness  of  a  small  mind. 

**  And  what  do  you  conceive  that  to 
be,  my  dear  alcalde?"  inquired  the 
general. 

**  To  place  the  Seflorita  Barenna  un- 
der arrest,  unless  she  will  hand  to  me 
the  letter  she  has  in  her  possession." 

Julia  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  She 
was  a  brave  woman  playing  a  dangerous 
game  with  consummate  courage,  and 
never  glanced  at  Conyngham,  who  with 
an  effort  kept  his  hand  away  from  the 
pocket  where  the  letter  lay  concealed. 
The  manner  in  which  she  trusted  him 
unreservedly  and  entirely  was  in  itself 
cunning  enough,  for  it  appealed  to  that 
sense  of  chivalry  which  is  not  yet  dead 
in  men  despite  the  advance  of  women. 

"  Place  me  under  arrest,  Sefior  Al- 
calde," she  said  indifferently,  "  and 
when  you  have  satisfied  me  that  you 
have  a  right  to  inspect  a  lady's  private 
correspondence,  I  will  submit  to  be 
searched,  but  not  before." 

She  made  a  little  signal  to  Conyng- 
ham not  to  interfere. 

Sefiora  Barenna  took  this  opportunity 
of  asserting  herself  and  nerves.  She 
sat  heavily  down  on  a  stone  seat  and 
wept.  She  could  hardly  have  done  bet- 
ter, for  she  was  a  countess  in  her  own 
right,  and  the  sight  of  high-born  tears 
distinctly  unnerved  the  alcalde. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  sefiorita  has 
made  her  own  choice.  In  these  times 
(he  glanced  nervously  at  the  weeping 
lady)  one  must  do  one's  duty." 

"  My  dear  Julia,"  protested  the  gen- 
eral, "  you  who  are  so  sensible — " 

Julia  shrugged  her  shoulders  and 
laughed.  She  not  only  trusted  Conyng- 
ham, but  relied  upon  his  intelligence. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  safer  to  confide  in  the 
honesty  of  one's  neighbour  than  in  his 
wit.     Better  still,  trust  in  neither.     Co- 


nyngham, who  was  quick  enough  when 
the  moment  required  it,  knew  that  she 
was  fostering  the  belief  that  the  letter 
at  that  moment  in  his  pocket  was  in  her 
possession.  He  suspected  also  that  he 
and  Julia  Barenna  were  playing  with 
life  and  death.  Further,  he  recognised 
her  and  her  voice.  This  was  the  wom- 
an who  had  shown  discrimination  and 
calmness  in  face  of  a  great  danger  on 
the  Garonne.  Had  this  Englishman, 
owning  as  he  did  to  a  strain  of  Irish 
blood,  turned  his  back  upon  her  and 
danger  at  such  a  moment,  he  would  as- 
suredly have  proved  himself  untrue  to 
the  annals  of  that  race  which  has  made 
a  mark  upon  the  world  that  will  never 
be  wiped  out.  He  looked  at  the  alcalde 
and  smiled,  whereupon  that  official 
turned  and  made  a  signal  with  his  hand 
to  a  man  who,  dressed  in  a  quiet  uni- 
form, had  appeared  in  the  doorway  of 
the  house. 

"  What  the  deuce  we  are  all  trying  to 
do  I  don't  know,"  reflected  Conyng- 
ham, who,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  at 
sea  to  awake  the  most  dormant  sus- 
picions. 

The  alcalde,  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
protested  his  inability  to  neglect  a  par- 
ticle of  his  duty  at  this  troubled  period 
of  Spain's  history,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  placing  Julia  Barenna  un- 
der surveillance  until  she  handed  to 
him  the  letter  she  had  received  from 
Conyngham. 

"  I  am  quite  prepared,"  he  added, 
"  to  give  this  caballero  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  assume  that  he  has  been  in 
this  matter  the  tool  of  unscrupulous 
persons.  Seeing  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
General  Vincente's,  and  has  an  intro- 
duction to  his  excellency  the  Duke  of 
Vittoria,  he  is  without  the  pale  of  my 
jurisdiction." 

The  alcalde  made  Conyngham  a  pro- 
found bow,  and  proceeded  to  conduct 
Julia  and  her  indignant  mother  to  their 
carriage. 

"  There  goes,"  said  General  Vincente, 
with  his  most  optimistic  little  chuckle, 
"  a  young  woman  whose  head  will  al- 
ways be  endangered  by  her  heart." 
And  he  nodded  toward  Julia's  retreat- 
ing form. 

Estella  turned  and  walked  away  by 
herself. 

"  Come,"  said  the  general  to  Conyng- 
ham, "  let  us  sit  down  ;  I  have  news 
for  you.     But  what  a  susceptible  heart, 
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my  dear  young  friend — what  a  suscepti- 
ble heart  !  Julia  is,  I  admit,  a  very 
pretty  girl — la  beauU  du  diable — eh  ?  But 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance  rather  rapid 
— rather  rapid  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  was  searching  among 
some  letters,  which  he  had  produced 
from  his  pocket,  and  at  length  found  an 
official  envelope  that  had  already  been 
opened. 

**  I  have  here,"  he  said,  **  a  letter 
from  Madrid.  You  have  only  to  proceed 
to  the  capital,  and  there,  I  hope,  a  post 
awaits  you.  Your  duties  will  at  present 
be  of  a  semi-military  character,  but  later, 
I  hope,  we  can  show  you  some  fighting. 
This  pestilential  Cabrera  is  not  yet 
quelled,  and  Morella  still  holds  out. 
Yes,  there  will  be  fighting." 

He  closed  the  letter  and  looked  at 
Conyngham. 

If  that  is  what  you  want, "  he  added. 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  want." 

The  general  nodded  and  rose,  pausing 
to  brush  a  few  grains  of  dust  from  his 
dapper  riding  breeches. 

**  Come,*'  he  said,  **  I  have  seen  a 
horse  which  will  suit  you,  at  the  cavalry 
quarters  in  the  Calle  de  Bobadilla. 
Shall  we  go  and  look  at  him  ?" 

Conyngham  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  as  the  general  proposed. 

•*  When  shall  I  start  for  Madrid  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  to-morrow  morning  will  be 
time  enough,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  in 
an  easy-going,  indolent  tone,  **  if  you 
are  early  astir.  You  see,  it  is  now  nearly 
five  o'clock,  and  you  could  scarcely  be 
in  the  saddle  before  sunset." 

"  No,"  laughed  Conyngham  ;  "scarce- 
ly, considering  that  I  have  not  yet  bought 
the  saddle  or  the  horse." 

The  general  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  Conyngham  thought  of  the 
letter  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  yet 
read  the  address.  Julia  relied  upon 
him  to  deliver  it,  and  her  conduct  tow- 
ard the  alcalde  had  the  evident  object 
of  gaining  time  for  him  to  do  so.  She 
had  unhesitatingly  thrust  herself  into  a 
position  of  danger  to  screen  him  and 
further  her  own  indomitable  purpose. 
He  thought  of  her,  still  as  from  a  dis- 
tance at  which  Estella  had  placed  him, 
and  knew  that  she  not  only  had  a  dis- 
quieting beauty,  but  cleverness  and 
courage,  which  are  qualities  that  out- 
last beauty  and  make  a  woman  power- 
ful forever. 


When  he  and  his  companion  emerged 
from  the  great  doorway  of  the  house 
into  the  sunlight  of  the  Calle  Mayor  a 
man  came  forward  from  the  shade  of  a 
neighbouring  doorway.  It  was  Con- 
cepcion  Vara,  leisurely  and  dignified, 
twirling  a  cigarette  between  his  brown 
fingers.  He  saluted  the  general  with 
one  finger  to  the  brim  of  his  shabby 
felt  hat,  as  one  great  man  might  salute 
another.     He  nodded  to  Conyngham. 

"  When  does  his  excellency  take  the 
road  again  ?"  he  said.  **  I  am  ready. 
The  guardia  civile  were  mistaken  this 
time  ;  the  judge  said  there  was  no  stain 
upon  my  name." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulder  and  waived 
away  the  slight  put  upon  him  with  the 
magnanimity  of  one  who  can  forgive 
and  forget. 

**  I  take  the  road  to-morrow  ;  but  our 
contract  ceased  at  Ronda.  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  you  on." 

"  You  are  not  satisfied  with  me  ?"  in- 
quired Concepcion,  offering  his  inter- 
locutor the  cigarette  he  had  just  made. 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  BueN  /    We  take  the  road  together.  *  * 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  ?"  inquired  Conyngham,  with  a 
good-natured  laugh. 

"  Nothing,  except  the  hour  at  which 
your  excellency  starts." 

**  Six  o'clock,"  put  in  General  Vin- 
cente  quietly.  "  Let  me  see  ;  your  name 
is  Concepcion  Vara." 

Yes,  excellency,  of  Algeciras." 
It  is  well.    Then  serve  this  gentle- 
man well,  or  else — "  the  general  paused 
and   laughed   in   his   most   deprecating 
manner. 

Concepcion  seemed  to  understand,  for 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  turned  gravely 
away.  The  general  and  Conyngham 
walked  rapidly  through  the  streets  of 
Ronda,  than  which  there  are  none 
cleaner  in  the  whole  world,  and  duly 
bought  a  great  black  horse  at  a  price 
which  seemed  moderate  enough  to  the 
Englishman,  though  the  vendor  ex- 
plained that  the  long  war  had  made 
horseflesh  rise  in  value.  Conyngham, 
at  no  time  a  keen  bargainer,  hurried 
the  matter  to  an  end,  and  scarce  exam- 
ined the  saddle.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
back  to  the  garden  of  the  great  house 
in  the  Calle  Mayor  before  the  cool  of 
the  evening  came  to  drive  Estella  in- 
doors. 

*^You   will   doubtless  wish   to   pack 
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your  portmanteau,"  said  the  general 
rather  breathlessly,  as  he  hurried  along 
with  small  steps  beside  Conyngham. 

•*  Yes,'*  answered  that  Englishman 
ingenuously — **  yes,  of  course." 

**  Then  I  will  not  detain  you,*'  said 
General  Vincente  ;  **  I  have  affairs  at 
headquarters.  We  meet  at  dinner,  of 
course.** 

He  waved  a  little  salutation  with  his 
whip,  and  took  a  side  turning. 

The  sun  had  not  set  when  Conyng- 
ham with  a  beating  heart  made  his  way 
through  the  house  into  the  garden.  He 
had  never  been  so  serious  about  any- 
thing in  his  life  ;  indeed,  his  life  seemed 
only  to  have  begun  in  that  garden. 
Estella  was  there.  He  saw  her  black 
dress  and  mantilla  through  the  trees, 
and  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair  made 
his  eyes  almost  fierce  for  a  moment. 

**  I  am  going   to-morrow  morning,** 


he  said  bluntly,  when  he  reached  her 
where  she  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  mi- 
mosa. 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
deep  velvet  eyes,  with  a  glowing  depth 
of  passion  in  them  that  made  his  heart 
leap  within  his  breast. 

**  And  I  love  you,  Estella,*'  he  added. 
•*  You  may  be  offended,  you  may  de- 
spise me,  you  may  distrust  me  ;  but 
nothing  can  alter  me.  I  love  you  now 
and  ever.'* 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  sat  mo- 
tionless. 

**  How  many  women  does  an  English- 
man love  at  once  ?**  she  asked  coldly  at 
length. 

"  Only  one,  sefLorita.'* 

He  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  rose  and  walked  past 
him  into  the  house. 

( To  be  continued,) 


A    MAY    BURDEN.* 

Through  meadow-ways  as  I  did  tread, 
The  corn  grew  in  great  lustihead, 
And  hey  !  the  beeches  burgeoned. 

By  Goddes  fay,  by  Goddes  fay  ! 
It  is  the  month,  the  jolly  month,    • 
It  is  the  jolly  month  of  May. 

God  ripe  the  wines  and  corn,  I  say. 
And  wenches  for  the  marriage-day. 
And  boys  to  teach  love's  comely  play. 

By  Goddes  fay,  by  Goddes  fay  ! 
It  is  the  month,  the  jolly  month. 
It  is  the  jolly  month  of  May. 

As  I  went  down  by  lane  and  lea, 
The  daisies  reddened  so,  pardie  ! 
••  Blushets  !'•  I  said,  **  I  well  do  see. 
By  Goddes  fay,  by  Goddes  fay  ! 
The  thing  ye  think  of  in  this  month, 
Heigho  !  this  jolly  month  of  May." 

As  down  I  went  by  rye  and  oats, 
The  blossoms  smelt  of  kisses  ;  throats 
Of  birds  turned  kisses  into  notes  ; 

By  Goddes  fay,  by  Goddes  fay  ! 
The  kiss  it  is  a  growing  flower, 
I  trow,  this  jolly  month  of  May  ! 

God  send  a  mouth  to  every  kiss. 
Seeing  the  blossom  of  this  bliss 
By  gathering  doth  grow,  certes  ! 

By  Goddes  fay,  by  Goddes  fay  ! 
Thy  brow-garland  pushed  all  aslant 
Tells — but  L  tell  not,  wanton  May  ! 


Francis  Thompson, 


*  Prom  Odes  and  Other  Poems,    Boston :  Copeland  &  Day. 
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I  must  open  my  letter  with  a  correc- 
tion of  something  I  wrote  last  month. 
In  the  mention  I  made  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Goncourt  sales  I  stated  that  the 
Goncourt  Academicians  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  yearly  stipend  some- 
what inferior  t©  what  had  been  planned 
by  the  founder  of  their  Academy.  I  was 
mistaken  ;  they  will  get  nothing  at  all 
until  the  accumulation  of  interest  has 
made  it  possible  to  give  them  the  full 
six  thousand  francs.  The  provisions  of 
the  will  are  imperative  in  that  respect, 
and  leave  no  discretion  to  the  executors. 
This  means  that  the  beneficiaries  will 
have  to  wait  for  quite  a  while.  The  sal« 
of  the  Japanese  curiosities  has  swollen 
the  grand  total  to  a  little  less  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  francs.  It  will  be  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  sale  of  the  remain- 
ing eighteenth  century  prints  and  en- 
gravings, and  of  the  copyrights,  but  all 
that  will  not  come  anywhere  near  the 
two  million  francs  which  must  be  in  be- 
fore the  "  Academy**  can  be  started. 
Of  course  the  whole  thing  may  yet  come 
to  naught.  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
executors  feel  somewhat  uneasy  on  ac- 
count of  the  suit  brought  by  some  of  the 
relatives.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  had 
been  incredibly  careless  in  the  drawing 
of  the  will.  For  instance,  a  legacy  to 
Daudet*s  daughter,  who  was  born  after 
the  dating  of  the  will,  was  by  him  writ- 
ten over  the  lines,  in  the  very  body  of 
the  will,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a 
codicil.  I  should  not  give  much  for  the 
will  if  the  case  were  to  be  tried  in  the 
United  States  or  in  England.  Fortu- 
nately French  courts  do  not  pay  quite 
so  much  attention  to  form  as  the  courts 
of  English-speaking  countries.  Quivivra 
verra. 

After  correcting  my  own  mistakes,  I 
suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  others.  In  the  March  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman  the  French  trans- 
lator of  Ian  Maclaren*s  novels,  M.  Cou- 
lin,  receives  the  title  of  acting  editor  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  I  have  it  on 
the  best  authority  that  M.  Coulin  is  sim- 
ply one  of  the  numerous  contributors  to 
the  Revue,  and  that  the  writer  who  will, 
during  M.  Brunetiere's  American  trip, 
take  his  place,  as  far  as  it  is  to  be  taken 
at  all,  at  the  editorial  desk,  is  M.  Charles 
Benoist. 


Some  names  have  disappeared  during 
the  month,  and  one  name  at  least  has 
come  forward  as  a  claimant  to  celebrity. 
The  most  notable  disappearances  have 
been  those  of  Jules  Jouy  and  Rodolphe 
Selis.  Both  names  are  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Cabaret  du  Chat  Noir, 
which  the  former  founded  and  owned, 
while  the  latter  was  for  a  while  its 
regular  poet.  Jules  Jouy  was  perhaps 
the  most  successful  chansonnier  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  His  first  chan- 
son, called  Derriire  V Omnibus,  was  also  the 
first  great  success  of  Paulus,  the  cafe- 
concert  singer.  It  is  curious  to  note 
here  that,  later  on,  Paulus  and  Jules  Jouy 
were  both  quite  prominent,  but  on  the 
two  opposite  sides,  during  the  Boulan- 
gist  episode  of  French  politics.  It  was 
Paulus  who  sang  the  then  famous  Bou- 
langist  song  En  R'v'nant  d'la  R*vue^ 
while  Jouy  every  day  published  in  the 
newspaper  Paris  an  anti-Boulangist 
chanson.  Some  of  these  were  quite  effec- 
tive. Strangely  enough  these  political 
chansons  seem  to  have  been  the  indirect 
cause  of  poor  Jouy's  dying  at  forty- 
three  in  a  lunatic  asylum  !  After  Bou- 
langer's  defeat  he  was  led  to  hope  that 
his  share  in  the  victorious  campaign 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  red  ribbon 
never  came  ;  Jouy  brooded  over  it,  be- 
came insane,  and  died.  He  was  a  true 
poet  though  ;  and  New  Yorkers  who 
heard  Yvette  Guilbert  recite  rather  than 
sing  his  Soularde  will  not  dispute  the 
point. 

Is  the  following  legend  or  history  ? 
Who  knows  ?  Anyhow,  it  is  related  that 
Rodolphe  Salis,  having  once  addressed 
Jouy  with  the  words  '*  When  you  die — *' 
was  interrupted  by  his  friend,  who  said, 
**  When  I  die,  old  fellow,  you  will  not 
have  three  days  more  to  live.**  Now, 
Jouy  died  on  Wednesday,  March  17th, 
at  eleven  a.m.,  and  Salis  on  Saturday, 
March  20th,  at  eight  a.m.  ! 

Salis  was  a  bohemian  of  the  bohe- 
mians.  His  literature,  when  he  wrote, 
was  miserable  ;  his  painting,  when  he 
painted,  was  worse  ;  and  for  years  his 
only  way  to  make  a  living  was  to  resort 
to  all  the  strategems  so  brilliantly  de- 
scribed by  Henri  Murger  in  his  immor- 
tal Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bohhne,  But  once 
he  had  an  intuition  of  what  was  needed 
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by  the  hlasi  element  of  Paris  society, 
and  he  created  Le  Cfiat  Noir,  a  news- 
paper, and  a  cabaret,  the  one  booming 
the  other.  The  success  was  phenome- 
nal ;  the  chansons  y  the  ombres  c  hi  noises 
plays,  the  poems  of  the  Chat  Noir  formed 
no  contemptible  part  of  France's  liter- 
ary production  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  There  Sarcey  received  for  the 
first  time  his  nickname  of  Voncle^  and  he 
recently  called  Salis  the  firstborn  of  his 
nephews.  Fortune  came.  Then  Salis 
decided,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  Paris 
was  not  large  enough  for  the  Chat  Noir, 
that  the  provinces  too  must  know  the 
queer  little  animal  ;  and  he  started  on  a 
tour  with  his  troupe.  There  death  was 
waiting  for  him  in  Chatellerault,  his 
native  city,  where  he  was  born  forty-five 
years  ago. 

Perhaps  this  obituary  ought  not  to 
close  without  just  a  mention  of  Lucien 
Biart,  who  died  the  other  day  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  He  combined  fiction  and 
botany  in  a  very  curious  way.  In  fic- 
tion, Le  BiziOy  a  Mexican  story;  in  popu- 
lar science,  Les  Vacances  cTun  Jeune  Natu- 
raliste^  were,  I  think,  his  best  and  most 
successful  works. 

Jules  Renaid,  to  whom  I  alluded  above 
without  naming  him,  has  just  met  with 
a  great  success  with  a  one-act  play  at 
the  private  theatre  of  Les  Escholiers,  It 
has  called  attention  to  him  and  to  his 
former  writings,  especially  to  two  re- 
markably witty  productions,  V Ecorni- 
fleur^  a  novel,  and  a  book  of  humorous 
and  sentimental  observations,  Nos  Ani- 
maux  ;  he  is  a  man  with  a  future  ;  make 
a  note  of  his  name. 

I  shall  hardly  do  more  than  mention 
M.  Pierre  Denis's  drama,  Jusqu  h  la 
Morty  acted  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre. 
It  is  a  dramatisation  of  General  Boulan- 
ger's  career.  A  few  scenes  are  really 
pathetic. 

More  must  be  said  of  Abel  Hermant's 
comedy,  Za  Carriirey  just  given  with 
great  success  at  the  Gymnase.  Abel 
Hermant  is  a  writer  of  skill  and  power. 
His  play  has  great  literary  merit,  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  scenes  have  for 
months  afforded  delightful  reading  to 
the  large  constituency  of  this  eminently 
fin  de  silcle  periodical.  La  Vie  Parisicfine, 
Abel  Hermant's  first  book,  a  novel,  Le 
Cavalier  Miserey^  had  created  a  great 
deal  of  scandal.  The  writer  related 
there  what  he  claimed  to  have  witnessed 
when  serving  his  term  of  military  duty 


in  the^Twelfth  Regiment  of  Chasseurs  a 
Cheval  in  Rouen.  Unless  I  am  mis- 
taken the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
brought  suit  against  him,  and  he  was 
sentenced  by  the  courts.  Fears  were 
expressed  then  that  he  would  try  to 
make  scandal  an  clement  of  literary  suc- 
cess. These  fears  have  been  dispelled 
since  then,  and  everybody  is  glad  of  his 
success. 

Among  the  most  notable  books  of  the 
month  has  been,  first  of  all,  Ramuntcho^  a 
new  novel  by  Pierre  Loti.  It  is  a  story  of 
two  lovers  in  the  Basque  country,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  who,  while  the  young  man  is 
serving  his  term  in  the  army,  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  girl's  mother,  who  puts  her 
daughter  in  a  convent.  The  young  man 
returns  ;  as  he  is  a  very  devout  Catho- 
lic, the  struggle  in  his  heart  is  intense. 
Love  triumphs  ;  he  prepares  everything 
for  carrying  his  sweetheart  away  from 
the  convent,  but  fails  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  follow  him.  Compelled  to  choose 
between  divine  and  human  love,  she  has 
chosen  the  former.  Some  may  say  that 
she  purchases  her  own  salvation  at  the 
price  of  her  lover's  happiness  ;  but  the 
possibility  of  this  criticism  does  not 
seem  to  have  embarrassed  Loti  very 
much.  Anyhow,  he  has  written  an  in- 
teresting book,  perhaps  one  of  his  best. 

If  you  want  more  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  you  may  take  up  La 
Veritable  Histoire  de  Elle  et  Lui^  by  the 
celebrated  collector  of  autographs  and 
princeps  editions,  Viscount  Spoelberck 
de  Lovenjoul.  Some  chapters  of  the 
book  had  already  appeared  in  Cosmopo- 
lis.  It  is  highly  favourable  to,  I  should 
say  prejudiced  in  favour  of,  George 
Sand. 

Those  who  have  read  the  first  two 
volumes  of  M^moires  des  Autres  by  Jules 
Simon  need  not  to  have  the  Derniers 
Mk moires  des  Autres  recommended  to 
them.  It  is  a  delightful  record  of  recol- 
lections. The  book  is  edited  by  Jules 
Simon's  older  son.  Dr.  Gustave  Simon. 

Among  Napoleoniana  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent historical  study  by  Henri  Welsch- 
inger  on  Napoleon's  son,  Le  Roi  de  Rome, 
It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  anything 
like  a  trustworthy  picture  of  that  ill- 
fated  prince. 

To  the  student  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture I  heartily  commend  the  new  issue 
in  the  collection  of  Grands  Ecrivains 
Fran(aiSy  the  French  counterpart  of  Mor- 
ley's  **  English  Men  of  Letters."     The 
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author  is  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  the 
writer  studied  Malherbe.  Although 
more  used  to  historical  and  political 
subjects,  the  aristocratic  Academician 
has  done  his  work  remarkably  well. 
To  those  who  may  wonder  at  the  sound- 
ness of  his  literary  scholarship  I  shall 
say  in  confidence  that  he  was  helped  by 
a  big  bundle  of  notes  handed  to  him  by 
Gaston  Deschamps,  the  writer  of  the  Vie 
Littkraire  articles,  in  the  Temps^  who  had 
first  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
book,  and  who  had  given  it  up  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  me. 

If  we  pass  from  published  to  forth- 
coming books  we  have  the  welcome  an- 
nouncement of  a  great  narrative  poem 
on  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Clovis  Hugues.  The 
Marseilles  poet  has  unquestionably  the 
gift  of  poetical  expressions,  and  every- 
body will  await  the  result  of  his  labours 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  His  poem 
is  to  be  written  in  the  decasyllabic  line 
of  the  old  Chansons  de  Geste,  and  he 
claims  to  have  followed  very  closely  the 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  the  history 
of  the  great  heroine. 

All  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  artists, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  purchase  by 
the  Louvre  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Armand  Bertin,  by  Ingres.  Aside  from 
its  artistic  value,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est, it  has  historical  and  literary  inter- 
est. Armand  Bertin  was  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  D^bats  during  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Dibats'  existence. 
It  is  for  his  daughter,  who  was  a  music 
composer  of  decided  ability,  that  Victor 
Hugo  turned  the  Esmeralda  episode  of 
Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris  into  an  opera  libret- 
to. The  portrait  passes  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Bapst  family,  which  now 
owns  the  D/batSy  for  a  sum  which  has 
been  stated  in  public  to  be  eighty  thou- 
sand francs,  but  which,  I  am  told,  is 
only  half  of  that  amount. 

A  great  deal  of  curiosity  centres 
around  a  meeting  which  is  announced 
to  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Soci6t6 
de  Geographie  on  Tuesday,  April  20th. 
L60  Taxil  has  promised  to  produce  on 
that  day  the  much  talked-of  Diana 
Vaughan.  We  shall  know  then  whether 
she  is  a  myth  or  not,  or  whether  she  is 
not  simply  Mme.  Gabriel  Antoine  Jo- 
gand-Paget,  which  would  mean  Mme. 
Leo  Taxil,  as  the  last  two  words  are 
only  a  nom  de  plume.  A  curious  fellow, 
this  man  of  forty-three,  and  a  strange 
career.  The  books  that  bear  his  name 
would  fill  a  good-sized  book-case.    They 


contain  pamphlets,  novels,  historical  (?) 
works,  etc.  There  is  very  little  in  them 
that  is  readable.  Rumour  has  it  that  a 
number  of  these  books  were  written 
under  TaxiTs  orders  by  scribblers  of  no 
intelligence  whatever  ;  that  some  of 
them  were  even  boldly  purchased  by 
him  from  the  authors.  Once  at  least  he 
simply  appropriated  another  man's 
work  without  paying  for  it.  That  was 
when  he  republished  under  his  own 
name  the  Sermons  de  Mon  Curi  of  a  cer- 
tain Auguste  Roussel,  who  had  just 
died,  an  act  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  four  thousand  francs  to  Roussel's 
heirs,  and  which  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Free  Masonry  in  1882.  Another 
time  he  had  to  pay  sixty  thousand 
francs  damages  and  costs  to  Count  Mas- 
tai,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Pius  IX.,  on 
account  of  the  publication  of  his  odious- 
ly scurrilous  Amours  de  Pie  IX,  Of 
course  all  this  belongs  to  his  anti-Catho- 
lic period,  when  he  was  editing  the 
Midi  R^publicain  at  Montpellier,  and  in 
Paris  r AnticUricale  and  the  R^publique 
AnticlericaUy  when  he  founded  the  Ligue 
AnticUricaUy  which  soon  numbered  fif- 
teen thousand  members,  and  when  he 
managed  the  Librairie  AnticUricaUy  of 
the  Rue  des  6coles.  This  period  reached 
its  climax  in  1885,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congrh  des  Libres  Pen- 
seurs.  In  the  same  year  he  passed  from 
anti-Catholicism  to  Catholicism,  abjured 
his  errors  in  the  hands  of  the  papal  nun- 
cio, Monsignordi  Rende,  went  to  Rome, 
and  was  absolved  by  the  Pope,  who  even 
forgave  his  publishing  two  years  earlier 
V  Empoisonneur  L}on  XIII, ,  Les  Cinq  Mill- 
ions du  Chanoine.  Unfortunately  for 
Taxil,  his  change  of  attitude  has  not 
made  him  either  less  prolific  or  more 
readable.  It  is  the  same  system  of  un- 
discriminating  violence  against  his  op- 
ponents. But  one  thing  he  has  gained. 
He  is  no  longer  sued  before  the  courts 
and  compelled  to  pay  damages.  But 
for  all  that  he  may  yet  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce Diana  Vaughan  and  to  prove  that 
she  held  real  converse  with  Satan. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  columns  of 
The  Bookman  are  open  to  puns.  Here 
is  one,  though,  which  is  decidedly  book- 
ish. You  know,  of  course,  of  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Plon  and  Nourrit.  It  is 
said  that  the  dream  of  the  starving  man 
of  letters  is  **  Eire  ^dit^ par  Plon  ,  ,  ,  e* 
Nourrit/** 

Alfred  Mani^re, 

Paris,  April  2,  1897. 
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THE  BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX. 


The  number  of  letters  received  by  us 
during  the  past  six  weeks  is  greater  than 
that  for  any  similar  period  in  our  whole 
editorial  experience,  and  unfortunately 
the  space  at  our  disposal  this  month  is 
very  much,  restricted.  Hence,  though 
the  letters  themselves  are  even  livelier 
than  usual,  we  must  now  reply  to  those 
alone  that  s^em  to  be  particularly  press- 
ing, and  reserve  the  rest  until  the  June 
issue  of  our  magazine.  We  may  say 
par  parenthhe  that  nothing  has  come  to 
us  from  Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage  ;  and  this 
fact  would  in  itself  be  more  or  less  de- 
pressing did  we  not  feel  sure  that  he  is 
busily  at  work  on  the  back  numbers  of 
The  Bookman,  and  that  his  present  si- 
lence is  only  the  ominous  calm  that  pre- 
cedes the  explosion  of  a  tremendous  lin- 
guistic and  literary  bomb. 

I. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  letters  tak- 
ing exception  to  opinions  expressed  in 
certain  of  the  articles  contributed  by 
various  writers  to  The  Bookman  and 
duly  signed  by  them.  Among  these 
notes,  for  instance,  is  one  from  **  A  New 
England  Girl,"  dated  (rather  paradoxi- 
cally, it  seems  to  us^  from  Chicago,  and 
full  of  bright  criticism  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Howells  which  appeared  in 
the  February  number.  Here  is  also  an- 
other letter  from  Chicago  written  with 
much  asperity  and  a  certain  disregard 
of  the  accepted  rules  for  using  capital 
letters,  and  saying  some  very  unkind 
things  about  the  writer  of  the  skit  on 
••  The  New  Child  and  its  Picture  Books" 
in  the  Christmas  number.  And  so  it 
goes.  Now,  we  are  very  willing  to  give 
space  to  criticism  directed  against  our 
editorial  utterances  ;  but  to  publish  let- 
ters relating  to  the  opinions  expressed 
in  contributed  articles  would  open  too 
wide  a  door  and  swamp  the  magazine. 
So  we  must  consistently  decline  to  go  a 
single  step  in  this  direction,  though 
greatly  appreciating  the  literary  quality 
of  some  of  these  communications. 

II. 

The  lady  from  New  Albany,  Ind., 
who  attacked  us  in  the  Critic  some  time 
ago»  and  whom  we  gently  chided  in  re- 


ply, has  written  us  a  six-page  letter  in 
which  she  says  things  in  a  large  and 
warlike  style  of  chirography.  We  should 
like  to  print  it  and  also  answer  it ;  but 
she  is  evidently  real  mad,  and  as  we  are 
well  supplied  with  discretion,  we  think 
that  we  shall  keep  out  of  this  thing  alto- 
gether, for  our  courage  has  its  well- 
marked  limitations. 

III. 

A  resident  of  Providence,  R.  I.  (name 
not  given),  sends  us  the  following  query 
on  a  postal  card  : 

•'  On  page  6  of  the  March  number,  why  do 
you  speak  of  *  a  portion  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
work  '?     Is  it  something  to  eat  ?" 

Seldom  indeed  does  it  happen  that 
from  a  correspondent's  letter  we  can 
make  a  plausible  guess  at  his  environ- 
ment and  occupation.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  in  this  case.  The  gentleman's 
profession,  like  his  point  of  view,  is  ob- 
viously that  of  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant. 

IV. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  has  given  us  in- 
finite delight.  It  comes  from  Carpen- 
tersville.  111.  : 

**  Dear  Bookman  :  On  page  5  of  the  March 
Bookman,  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland, 
I  notice  vou  quote  from  his  writing  up  of  Grant 
in  McCfure's  Magazine,  *  the  ripple  of  pliant 
snow-white   trousers,*  and   of  this  you  say  : 

*  We  wish  that  he  had  called  them  *'  pants."  ^ 

"Why   do   you    say   this?    Do    you    think 

*  pants  '  is  a  better  or  prettier  word  than  *  trou- 
sers '  ?  Would  you  use  *  pants  *  in  talking  and 
writing  in  preference  to  *  trousers  *  ?  And 
why?" 

Really,  you  know,  we  must  leave  this 
writer  still  in  the  dark.  We  love  our 
inoffensive  little  joke  ;  but  if  we  must 
always  turn  in  and  explain  it  we  shall 
presently  repent.  And  if  our  correspon- 
dent is  in  reality  so  serious  a  person  as 
this,  we  must  reluctantly  advise  him  to 
give  up  The  Bookman  in  tke  future  and 
to  stick  conscientiously  to  the  Dial. 

V. 

A  great  many  readers  send  us  samples 
of  the  errors  which  they  have  detected 
in  the  pages  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
these  little  notes  we  generally  do  not 
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print.  But  the  following  query  is  so 
delightfully  tiai/  as  to  induce  us  to  em- 
balm it  for  posterity  : 

"  I  notice  in  a  back  number  of  the  C/ta^  Book 
an  article  which  ascribes  the  composition  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  St.  Paul  !  Is  it  not  surprising  to 
tind  such  ignorance  in  a  publication  like  the 
Chap  Book  r' 

Surprising  ?  Well,  hardly.  What  else 
could  any  one  expect  to  find  there  ? 

VI. 

A  lady,  presumably  young,  writes  as 
follows  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  : 

'*  In  your  March  number  you  say  that  *  un- 
mixed Saxon  is  good  enough  for  Gurth  and 
Wamba.'     Who  are  Gurth  and  Wamba  ?" 

Bless  us  and  save  us  !  What  shall  we 
say  to  this  ?  Nothing,  except  to  advise 
the  young  lady  to  stop  reading  Stephen 
Crane  and  Marie  Corelli  (we  know  that 
she  reads  Marie  Corelli)  and  to  take  six 
months  or  a  year  off  for  the  exclusive 
perusal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

VII. 

Some  very  sceptical  person  who  does 
not  sign  his  name  to  the  letter  that  he 
writes  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  asks  the  fol- 
lowing question  : 

*'  Are  the  letters  published  in  the  Letter-Box 
actually  sent  to  you,  or  are  they  written  by  the 
Editors?" 

This  is  really  rather  good.  Imagine 
us  sitting  down  and  solemnly  writing 
critical  letters  to  ourselves,  and  then, 
after  thinking  over  their  contents,  sa- 
piently  composing  the  replies  !  All  we 
can  do  by  way  of  answer  is  to  invite  this 
ingenious  Scrantonian  and  any  others 
who  favour  his  hypothesis  to  climb  six 
flights  of  stairs  and  visit  us  in  our  edi- 
torial lair.  We  shall  receive  them  with 
that  urbanity  which  is  one  of  our  strong- 
est points  ;  and  though  the  office  is  not 
very  well  supplied  with  chairs,  we  shall 
ask  them  to  be  seated  while  we  direct 
their  attention  to  a  large  brown  hook 
that  hangs  beside  our  desk,  impaling  all 
the  Letter-Box  correspondence  of  the 
preceding  three  months,  together  with 
some  of  the  classics  of  older  date,  such 
as  the  letters  of  Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage  and 
of  his  amiable  though  mythical  wife, 
Mrs.  Griselda  Sage.  These  our  inquisi- 
tive friends  will  carefully  examine,  and 
then  they  will  apologise  and  go  away, 


and  our  character  will  be  triumphantly 
vindicated. 

VIH. 

In  a  moment  of  temporary  mental 
aberration  such  as  all  men  are  subject 
to  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
world  grows  fresh  and  an  editor's  brain 
grows  stale,  we  spoke  of  **  Lady  Ded- 
lock's  quondam  lover"  as  being  the  per- 
son who,  in  Bleak  House y  perished  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  This  was  a 
sad  sort  of  slip  for  us  to  tpake  ;  but  we 
haven't  the  heart  to  regret  it,  because  it 
has  been  the  source  of  so  much  pure  de- 
light to  our  esteemed  readers.  Never 
before,  we  are  convinced,  did  they  hail 
with  such  enthusiasm  anything  that  we 
have  written.  Up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, by  actual  count,  no  fewer  than 
twenty-three  letters  and  eighteen  postal 
cards  have  come  in,  and  every  mail 
brings  more.  The  writers  are  evidently 
enjoying  themselves  hugely.  They  gibe 
and  chortle  ;  they  ask  whether  we  have 
ever  read  Dickens,  anyhow  ;  they  glee- 
fully summon  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton  to 
contemplate  our  plight  and  be  revenged  ; 
they  dance  on  us  ;  and  they  triumph  all 
along  the  line.  The  very  earliest  and 
most  amusing  of  all  these  paper  missiles 
came  only  a  day  or  two  after  the  April 
number  appeared,  and  is  in  verse,  as 
follows  : 

*'  O  prithee,  Bookman,  tell  me  why 
Thy  microscopic  gimlet  eye, 
In  reading  proof,  should  pass  quite  by 

The  error  I  discover. 
If  thou  hadst  read  thy  Bleak  House  well 
Sure  thou  wouldst  not  so  gravely  tell 
Of  the  strange  fate  that  there  befell 

Poor  Dedlock's  '  quondam  lover.' 

"  Alack  !  Didst  think  she  loved  Old  Krook. 
Who  moused  in  junk  with  claws  and  hook  ? 
No,  'twas  not  he  whom  she  forsook  ; 

But  he  'twas  who  combusted  ! 
Then,  prithee.  Bookman,  take  this  lay 
In  kindly  wise,  and  prompt  allay 
Our  woe  at  finding  one  estray 
In  whom  we've  often  trusted. 

H,  E,  H* 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  1897. 

No  doubt  we  ought  to  feel  utterly 
crushed  by  all  this  ;  but  to  tell  the  truth 
we  can't ;  for  our  personal  sense  of 
chagrin  is  lost  in  a  feeling  of  editorial 
pride,  and  we  confidently  invoke  the 
Muses  and  everybody  else  to  say 
whether  any  magazine  ever  had  such  a 
clever  lot  of  readers  as  The  Bookman 
manifestly  possesses. 
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IX. 

Any  one's  mind  would  get  a  little  un- 
certain after  having  to  read  all  the  let- 
ters that  still  keep  coming  in  about  the 
Return  of  Manuscripts  Question.  They 
are  no  longer  little  biting  notes  and 
Parthian  postal  cards,  but  long  aca- 
demic-looking documents,  some  of 
which  might  pass  for  doctor-disserta- 
tions, bringing  to  bear  all  the  heavy 
artillery  of  history,  ethics,  eloquence, 
and  formal  logic.  The  arguments  are 
set  forth  in  regular  lecture-room  style 
(one,  two,  three)  with  subheadings  (A,  a, 
B,  b,  C,  c),  and  presently  they  will  be 
getting  to  flf,  )5,  y.  The  formal  syllo- 
gism in  all  its  variations  plays  a  leading 
part  and  is  rather  terrifying.  It  is  al- 
ways painful  to  have  it  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  one  is  no  good  ;  but 
when  the  proof  takes  the  definite  form 
of  Baroko  or  Felapton  we  begin  to  feel 


scared.  However,  there  is  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  light  in  all  this  tempest. 
Such  a  thing  we  find  in  a  postal  card 
lately  received  from  Mr.  L.  Kranz  of 
Providence,  R.  1.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Kranz  had  had  from  the  advertising  de- 
partment a  circular  asking  for  his  sub- 
scription to  The  Bookman.  Whereupon 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  : 

*'  Gkntlemen  :  Your  kind  invitation  for  pe- 
cuniary support  of  Thk  Bookman  i«  rejected. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  appli- 
cations of  the  kind,  whether  stamps  arc  enclosed 
or  not. 

•'  Yours  truly, 

"L.  Kranz.'* 

Here  is  a  humourist  after  our  own 
heart,  and  we  wish  that  we  knew  more 
of  him.  We  proffer  to  Mr.  Kranz  all 
the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  beg 
to  assure  him  of  our  most  distinguished 
consideration. 


THE  SPINNER. 

My  spinning  lies,  at  set  o*  sun, 
Where  all  who  pass  may  sec  ; 

And  if  they  pause  and  if  they  run 
It  were  all  one  to  me. 

For  I  have  spun  a  simple  thread, 

No  more  remains  to  do  ; 
The  bloom  from  off  my  vine  is  shed  ; 

The  leaf  is  falling,  too. 

And  none  may  know  how  many  a  thing 

Spins  with  my  linen's  fold  ; 
The  passing  face  ;  the  wild  bird's  wing  ; 

The  breath  of  Autumn's  mould. 

And  now  it  lies  upon  the  grass  ; 

The  dew  clings  chill  and  wet  ; 
And  some  will  come  and  some  will  pass 

To  gaze  and  then  forget. 

But  by  and  by  dim  stars  will  be. 
And  then  the  hush  of  night  ; 

And  then,  mayhap  (I  shall  not  see), 
God's  morn  will  make  it  white  ! 


Virginia  Woodward  Cloud, 
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NEW   BOOKS. 


TRENT'S  "SOUTHERN  STATESMEN."* 

**  Until  it  is  possible,"  Professor 
Trent  writes  (p.  274),  "  for  one  and  the 
same  man  to  render  justice  both  to  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison  and  to  Jefferson 
Davis  ...  we  shall  not  have  an  impar- 
tial historian.'*  And  again  (p.  240)  : 
**  The  Brooks-Sumner  affair,  Bleeding 
Kansas,  the  John  Brown  raid,  are  ad- 
mirable tests  of  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican historian  :  if  he  be  at  all  a  partisan, 
they  affect  him  as  the  loadstone  moun- 
tain did  the  ships  of  the  Arabian  tale — 
all  the  bolts  are  drawn  out  from  his  his- 
torical craft,  and  the  erstwhile  proudly 
sailing  vessel  lies  a  mere  mass  of  planks 
and  cordage  upon  the  waters.'*  Upon 
none  of  these  test  questions  does  the 
plan  of  Professor  Trent's  book  permit 
him  to  express  an  opinion  except  upon 
the  character  and  record  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Here  he  is  certainly  impartial. 
He  depicts  the  Southern  President  as  an 
able  but  not  a  great  man  ;  as  an  honest 
and  high-minded  but  mistaken  man  ;  as 
the  ill-starred  leader  of  a  cause  justly 
foredoomed  to  failure. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Professor 
Trent's  Southern  Statesmen  there  comes 
from  the  press  a  history  of  The  Middle 
Period:  1817-1858,  by  Professor  Bur- 
gess, of  Columbia  University.  In  this 
book  three  of  Professor  Trent's  five  test 
problems  are  dealt  with,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  author  will  deal  with  the  other 
two  is  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  provo- 
cation given  by  Sumner  and  the  *'  satis- 
faction" exacted  by  Brooks,  the  sack  of 
Lawrence  and  the  Pottawattomie  mas- 
sacre are  visited  with  various  and  fairly 
proportioned  degrees  of  condemnation. 
Of  Garrison  the  Northern  historian 
writes  that,  while  his  **  doctrines  are  to 
be  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
extreme  idealism,  the  means  for  their 
realisation,  at  first  only  indicated,  but 
later  boldly  and  rudely  expressed,  were 
revolutionary,  almost  anarchic"  (p.  246). 
John  Brown's  raid  lies  beyond  the  limits 

♦  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime  : 
Washington,  Jefferson.  Randolph.  Calhoun, 
Stephens,  Toombs,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  By 
William  P.  Trent,  M.A.,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    I2.0Q. 


of  Professor  Burgess's  present  narra- 
tive, and  his  estimate  of  Jefferson  Davis 
will  probably  be  more  fully  revealed  in 
his  forthcoming  volume  on  The  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  ;  but  the  histo* 
rian  who  denounces  the  Pottawattomie 
massacre  as  **  common  crime  of  the 
blackest  sort*'  (p.  473)  is  not  likely  to 
deal  gently  with  Brown's  attempt  to  in- 
cite a  servile  insurrection  in  Virginia  ; 
and  in  noting  and  commending  Davis's 
conduct  as  Secretary  of  War,  Professor 
Burgess  has  already  characterised  him 
as    **  a    remarkably   upright   man"    (p. 

472). 

With  most  of  these  opinions  we  fancy 

that  Professor  Trent  concurs  ;  with 
some  of  them  we  are  sure  that  he  does. 
The  Southern  writer's  view  of  the  great 
question  so  long  at  issue  between  the 
sections  is  summed  up  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  his  book  :  **  Jefferson  Davis 
lost  his  imaginary  country  at  Appoma- 
tox,  just  where  the  new  generation  of 
Southerners  have  found  a  real  one."  It 
is  to  this  new  generation  that  he  himself 
belongs  ;  he  cannot  remember,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  ever  saw  a  slave.  Professor 
Burgess  is  an  older  man  ;  he  saw  slav- 
ery, and  he  carried  a  musket  on  the 
Union  side  ;  but  in  his  book  there  is  no 
more  trace  of  sectional  prejudice  than 
in  Professor  Trent's.  Each  of  these 
men  is  striving  to  write  American  his- 
tory, not  from  a  Northern  nor  from  a 
Southern,  but  from  an  American  point 
of  view  ;  and  it  is  a  happy  augury  for 
the  future  of  our  whole  country — a  fu- 
ture so  largely  dependent  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  older  States,  North  and  South 
— that  the  judgments  expressed  or  indi- 
cated by  these  two  writers  are,  on  the 
most  important  points  at  least,  so  near- 
ly harmonious. 

As  far  as  differences  of  opinion  are 
brought  out  in  The  Middle  Period  and 
Southern  Statesmen^  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  the  North- 
erner who  leans  toward  what  is  common- 
ly regarded  as  the  Southern  side,  and  the 
Southerner  who  expresses  the  average 
Northern  opinion.  Professor  Trent  says, 
for  example,  that  the  methods  employed 
by  Tyler  and  Calhoun  to  bring  Texas 
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into  the  Union  *'  deserve  all  the  harsh 
criticism  they  have  received"  (p.  188). 
Professor  Burgess  thinks  that  **  the 
President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  cor- 
rect as  regards  the  manner  in  which  a 
foreign  State  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States,"  namely,  by  treaty,  **  but 
they  can  hardly  be  justly  blamed  or 
criticised  for  following  the  method  in- 
sisted upon  by  Congress"  (p.  323).  Pro- 
fessor Burgess's  judgment  Of  Calhoun 
as  a  man  and  of  his  doctrines  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  Professor  Trent's, 
but  is,  on  the  whole,  more  sympathetic. 
Professor  Trent,  again,  indicates  his 
opinion  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Executive  during  the  Kansas 
troubles  by  saying  that  Secretary  Davis 
,was  President  Pierce's  **  evil  genius" 
(p.  281).  Professor  Burgess  declares 
that  the  attitude  of  Pierce  and  Davis 
was  "  honourable  and  praiseworthy," 
citing  the  testimony  of  the  Free-State 
leader.    Governor    Robinson   (pp.    472, 

473). 

Do  these  and  similar  differences   of 

view  indicate  that  either  writer  is  biassed 
by  his  desire  to  be  impartial  ?  Such  an 
explanation  would  be  honourable  to  the 
heart,  at  least,  of  either  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  true.  In  each  of 
the  instances  I  have  noted  the  Northern 
writer  expresses  an  independent  judg- 
ment while  the  Southern  writer  follows 
Professor  Von  Hoist.  As  a  foreigner, 
this  historian  should  be  fairly  impar- 
tial ;  in  fact,  he  is  devoutly  Abolitionist. 
Professor  Trent,  again,  is  less  interest- 
ed than  is  Professor  Burgess  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  long  sectional  struggle 
that  preceded  the  Civil  War,  and  is, 
therefore,  less  in  sympathy,  on  the  intel- 
lectual side,  with  the  Southern  protago- 
nists, who  had  to  fight,  for  the  most 
part,  on  purely  legal  lines.  To  Profes- 
sor Trent,  accordingly,  Calhoun  is 
**  shadowy,"  and  his  reasoning  "  night- 
marish." To  Professor  Burgess,  Cal- 
houn is  concrete  and  mtelligible — an 
acute  barrister  who  stands  firmly  on  his 
construction  of  the  law  that  is  already 
made,  and  ignores  or  resists  the  law  that 
is  in  the  making. 

To  Professor  Trent's  lack  of  interest 
in  constitutional  law  is  perhaps  to  be  as- 
cribed a  certain  fiabbiness  in  his  politi- 
cal science — for  law  furnishes  the  os- 
seous structure  of  that  science.  His 
political  instincts  are  sound,  but  his  po- 
litical thinking  is  a  trifle  vague.     When 


he  speaks  (p.  269)  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  "a  compromise  between 
particularistic  and  centralistic  ideas," 
we  are  able  to  follow  him  ;  but  when  he 
alludes  (p.  173)  to  the  "  fatal  distinction 
between  delegated  and  reserved  pow- 
ers" which  was  introduced  by  the  found- 
ers, it  is  hard  to  see  what  he  means. 
The  distinction  which  he  terms  **  fatal" 
is  essential  to  our  form  of  political  or- 
ganization. Without  the  theory  of  dele- 
gated powers  there  can  be  no  federal 
scheme  of  government  ;  without  the 
theory  of  reserved  powers  there  can  be 
no  constitutional  protection  of  civil 
liberty.  The  great  question  before  Cal- 
houn's time  was  :  Must  the  delegation 
of  powers  be  express  ?  The  question 
between  Calhoun  and  the  nationalists 
was  :  What  is  the  authority  that  dele- 
gates and  reserves  ?  Calhoun  said  the 
States  :  the  nationalists  said  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  What  Professor 
Trent  probably  means  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  did  not  afford  as  clear  an 
answer  to  this  question  as  was  desirable. 
Professor  Trent's  dictum,  again,  that 
"  whea  a  doctrine  like  that  of  nullifica- 
tion is  met  only  by  an  assertion  of  force, 
the  victory  is  with  the  doctrinaires"  (p. 
167),  apparently  stamps  him  as  a  doctri- 
naire who  cannot  understand  that  force 
is  the  fundamental  fact  both  in  sover- 
eignty and  in  law.  He  shows  elsewhere, 
however,  an  instinctive  grasp  of  the  truth 
in  declaring  that  "it  is  idle  to  waste 
time  pricking  theories  that  have  already 
been  pierced  by  the  sword"  (p.  284). 

It  is,  however,  hardly  just  to  this  book 
— which  is  neither  a  political  history  of 
the  United  States  nor  a  treatise  on  po- 
litical science,  but  a  collection  of  politi- 
cal biographies — and  hardly  fair  to  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman,  which  is  a  lit- 
erary journal,  to  pursue  further  this  line 
of  criticism.  As  biography  and  as  lit- 
erature the  book  is  excellent.  Each 
character  is  studied  and  explained  in  its 
environment  of  time  and  place  ;  and 
only  a  Southerner  could  have  given  us 
the  background  which  is  so  essential  to 
a  right  view  of  the  later  Southern  lead- 
ers, and  so  helpful  even  in  the  case  of 
Washington.  The  characters,  morC' 
over,  are  not  merely  accounted  for  or 
merely  described  :  they  are  realised. 
This  is  true  at  least  of  Washington, 
Randolph,  Stephens,  Toombs,  and 
Davis.     Washington    is    brought    back 
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from  mythopoetic  regions  and  shown, 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  as  a  great 
man  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  real 
man.  Of  the  four  others  whom  I  have 
named  the  average  Northern  reader,  and 
perhaps  the  average  American  reader, 
will  gain  for  the  first  time  a  clear  and 
just  idea.  Calhoun,  confessedly  *'  shad- 
owy" to  the  writer,  is  naturally  some- 
what nebulous  to  the  reader  ;  and  Jeffer- 
son is  hardly  more  distinct.  One  can- 
not but  wonder  whether  Professor  Trent 
really  admires  Jefferson  as  highly  as  he 
says  that  he  does,  or  has  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  himself  that  he 
ought  so  to  admire  him.  There  is  some- 
thing in  his  treatment  of  Jefferson  that 
suggests  the  latter  hypothesis,  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  that 
something  is.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
which,  if  unconscious,  is  all  the  more 
significant,  between  the  description  of 
Jefferson  in  the  preface  (p.  x.)  as  that 
one  of  all  our  statesmen  who  had  **  the 
most  philosophic  grasp  and  reach  of 
mind,"  and  the  remark  on  page  33  that 
while  he  **  made  the  idea  of  democracy 
potent  both  socially  and  politically"  he 
"  unfortunately  set  it  in  unnecessary 
and  unphilosophical  antagonism  to  the 
idea  of  nationality." 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  well  Pro- 
fessor Trent  can  write,  let  him  read  the 
eloquent  paragraph  on  pages  20  and  21, 
in  which  Washington  is  compared  with 
others  of  the  world's  greatest  generals 
and  statesmen.  There  is  a  singular  har- 
mony between  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  these  stately  sentences.  If  any 
one  desires  a  sample  of  the  author's 
power  to  coin  apt  phrases,  let  him  note 
the  characterisation  of  Jefferson  as  a 
"  transcendentalist"  (p.  85),  and  that  of 
Randolph  as  "  the  Heine  of  Virginia 
politics"  (p.  96).  If  one  wishes  to  see 
how  thoroughly  readable  political  biog- 
raphy can  be  made  let  him  open  the 
book  anywhere. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  Profes- 
sor Trent  readable  is  his  audacity. 
Take,  for  an  example,  his  remark  (p.  158) 
that  the  radical  defect  of  character,  both 
with  Calhoun  and  with  his  State,  was 
"  that  portentous  lack  of  humour  that 
never  fails  to  lead  men  and  nations  into 
trouble."  "  Calhoun,"  he  adds,  "  would 
have  been  saved  many  a  blunder  had  he 
been  able  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
equator— or  of  South  Carolina."  We 
jnay    query   whether    Professor    Trent 


would  not  be  saved  from  much  hostile 
ciiticism,  and  whether  his  views  would 
not  obtain  readier  acceptance  among  his 
fellow-Southerners,  if  he  were  able  to 
curb  his  sense  of  humour  ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  his  writings  would  then  lose  as 
literature  quite  as  much  as  they  might 
gain  as  tracts. 

Professor  Trent's  use  of  words — bar- 
ring law  terms — is  commonly  so  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  best  modern 
usage  that  one  wonders  whether  his  verb 
transitive  to  "  fault"  a  person  (which  is 
authorised  but  unusual)  and  his  rather 
feminine  use  of  the  adjective  "queer" 
are  local  or  individual  peculiarities. 

Munroe  Smith, 


THE  SECRET  OF  STEVENSON'S 
CHARM.* 

The  Thistle  Edition  of  Stevenson,  the 
first  sixteen  volumes  of  which  were  re- 
viewed in  these  columns  when  they  ap- 
peared a  little  over  a  year  ago,  is  now 
completed  by  these  four  new  volumes, 
with  the  exception  of  one  more  volume 
to  be  published  in  the  autumn,  which 
will  contain  the  posthumous  novel  St. 
JveSy  now  appearing  in  McClure' s  Maga- 
zine^  and  several  miscellaneous  papers 
to  be  still  collected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Stevenson's  literary 
executor.  This  volume,  it  is  expected, 
will  also  include  a  complete  Index  to 
the  w^hole  edition.  Subscribers  to  this 
edition,  we  may  add,  are  presented  with 
fac-simile  reproductions  of  four  pamph- 
lets printed  by  Stevenson  and  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  the  illustrations  in  which 
were  engraved  by  Stevenson  himself 
and  printed  in  1881  and  1882.  Only  a 
few  impressions  were  taken,  which  now 
command  high  prices,  and  the  fac-similes 
which  have  been  struck  off  are  limited 
to  subscribers  to  the  Thistle  Edition, 
and  will  not  be  distributed  to  other  than 
the  purchasers  of  this  set. 

It  is  cheering  to  learn  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  had  a  great  success  with 
this  edition  ;  not  only  so,  but  of  all  the 
subscription  editions  which   they  have 

♦  The  Thistle  Edition  of  Stevenson's  Works. 
Vol.  xvii. ,  Vailima  Letters  :  xviii. .  Memoir  of 
Fleeming  Jenkin  ;  Records  of  a  Family  of  En- 
gineers :  xix..  In  the  South  Seas  ;  A  Footnote 
to  History :  xx.,  Weir  of  Hermiston  ;  The 
Plays  ;  Fables.  $2.00  per  vol.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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recently  issued  of  prominent  authors  in 
this  form  that  of  Stevenson  has  been 
far  and  away  the  leader.  The  question 
arises,  What  is  there  to  account  for 
Stevenson's  popularity  ?  What  is  the 
secret  of  his  charm  ?  We  must  agree 
that  the  charm  was  the  charm  of  the 
man  behind  his  books  ;  what  then  was 
the  peculiar  quality  in  Stevenson's  per 
sonaMty  which  held  his  readers  ?  The 
key-note  of  Stevenson's  life,  and,  as  we 
believe,  the  secret  of  his  charm,  is  that 
he  was  brought  early  face  to  face  with 
death,  and  all  through  was  as  one  who 
mig^t  be  at  any  moment  summoned, 
and  whose  call  could  not  in  any  case  be 
very  long  delayed.  In  his  brave  and 
beautiful  essay  **  Ordered  South,"  he 
lets  us  a  little  way  into  the  secret  of  his 
earlier  and  later  thoughts.  What  it 
means  to  be  "  ordered  south,"  the  dif- 
ference it  makes,  we  need  not  explain. 
Spitting  a  little  blood — that  may  change 
for  a  man  the  face  of  earth  and  sky. 
The  remote  horizon  of  seventy  is  re- 
placed by  near  and  ever- near) ng  walls. 
How  will  this  be  taken  by  a  high  young 
heart  ?  Stevenson  has  thought  and 
spoken  in  express  answer,  and  the  close 
student  of  his  books  will  discover  that 
the  reality  was  ever  with  him. 

The  natural  thing  is  at  first  to  take 
refuge  in  stoicism,  to  accept  the  sen- 
tence silently,  to  be  fearless  and  gentle 
under  the  condemnation,  to  look  for  the 
stars  that  come  out  when  the  sun  is 
down  and  the  west  faded.  It  is  natural 
to  think  little,  to  make  nothing  of 
one's  self,  to  put  one's  self  out  from 
the  activities  of  humanity.  But  the 
first  thought  is  not  the  best.  It  is  in- 
human, for  the  sufferer  comes  to  look 
upon  his  fellows  as  on  an  alien  race, 
and  so  Stevenson  was  attracted  at  first 
by  the  deformities  and  peculiarities  of 
mankind.  He  was  an  observer,  not 
contemptuous,  but  not  sympathetic. 
The  changing  and  passing  show,  the 
shadows  and  the  generations,  "  the 
shrill  doctors  and  the  plangent  wars 
going  away  into  ultimate  silence  and 
emptiness,"  he  viewed  as  one  apart. 
This  is  a  weakness  of  his  work  as  well 
as  in  some  respects  a  strength,  and  it 
has  particularly  marred  his  critical  judg- 
ments, many  of  which  are  unduly  severe 
and  unhopeful,  as,  for  example,  his 
essay  on  Burns,  in  which,  as  he  vaguely 
felt  himself  later,  he  utterly  missed  the 
way. 


Another  effect  is  to  give  a  peculiar 
sense  of  freedom.  A  man  feels  that  he 
has  not  now  to  answer  those  calls  which 
have  always  been  tinging  in  his  ears. 
Day  by  day  he  has  been  solicited  and 
claimed  on  every  hand.  He  has  an- 
swered as  he  best  could  ;  he  has  toiled 
with  continual  industry,  but  the  labour 
has  been  weary  and  lonely  ;  and  now 
that  he  is  so  strangely  exempted  there 
is  often  no  depression,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  wonderful  lightening  of  the 
heart.  Now  he  does  not  ask  from  life 
anything  more,  and  life  asks  no  more 
from  him.  The  kindling  eagerness  of 
hope  and  fear,  grown  overgreat,  has 
passed  away  ;  the  fever  of  emotion  and 
the  paralysis  of  despair  are  alike  sub- 
dued. The  individual  soul  may  not  be 
robbed  wholly  of  the  desire  for  personal 
recognition,  but  the  desire  is  consecrated 
and  clean. 

And  then  he  begins  to  see  that  his 
fellow-creatures  need  his  pity.  He 
thinks  of  the  burdens  that  they  are  to 
bear  during  the  long  years,  of  the  cruel 
defeats  that  await  the  multitude,  of  the 
broken,  costly  victories  which  are  the 
portion  of  the  few.  For  them,  too, 
after  long  endurance,  the  same  great 
revelation  and  call  are  waiting.  Life 
is  a  vapour  that  appears  for  a  little  time 
and  vanishes  away,  and  in  a  noble  na- 
ture like  Stevenson's  there  arise  divinely 
pitiful  thoughts  of  the  fellow-passengers 
on  the  last  cruise,  though  they  do  not 
know  it.  He  sees  them  as  one  who  is 
both  with  them  and  above  them,  with 
the  wisdom  of  one  who  has  faced  the 
worst  and  borne  the  burden  of  the 
thought  of  death.  And  he  discovers 
also  that  he  is  loved  more  than  he  had 
dreamed.  The  years  have  no  greater 
thing  to  tell  us  as  they  pass  than  the 
truth  that  the  life  of  the  very  meanest 
is  unspeakably  important  to  some  few. 
And  so  in  the  soothed  and  warmed  air 
the  desire  to  help  grows  keen,  and  with 
this  office  of  helping  Stevenson  was  busy 
to  the  last  of  his  days,  grateful  for 
every  sign  of  affection,  but  never  asking 
for  it,  always  giving  from  his  stores  of 
sympathy  and  courage,  painfully  writ- 
ing letters  which  are  now  kept  as  sacred, 
and  shown  with  tender  pride  only  to 
the  dear  and  trusted.  Such  affection 
does  not  cloud  the  vision  ;  it  makes  it 
far  sharper.  The  sufferer  takes  a  truer 
measure  of  things.  Instead  of  antici- 
pating a  far-off  happiness,  he  learns  to 
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be  glad  in  the  day,  the  hour,  the  mo- 
ment. He  finds  that  the  spirit  of  delight 
comes  often  on  small  wings,  and  when 
he  learns  that  a  long  life  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that 
every  added  day  is  an  unexpected  grace, 
the  stores  of  his  happiness  continually 
grow.  He  learns  a  large,  pitiful  judg- 
ment of  men  in  their  errors  and  achieve- 
ments and  sorrows.  One  example  to 
which  many  might  be  added  is  his 
sketch  of  Thoreau.  It  was  impossible 
at  first  to  read  it  without  deep  regret. 
One  felt  that  no  sort  of  justice  had  been 
done  to  that  great  writer,  that  man  of 
noble  and  simple  nature.  But  Steven- 
son himself  came  to  see  the  truth,  and 
owned  it  nobly.  He  spoke  of  Thoreau 
as  a  selfish,  small-souled  prig,  a  man 
who  dwelt  by  Walden  Pond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  himself,  a  man  who 
was  too  cold-blooded  ever  to  be  honestly 
in  love.  But  he  came  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge that  Thoreau *s  shanty  in  the 
woods  was  the  refuge  of  the  slave,  that 
Thoreau  was  an  ardent  worker,  soul  and 
body,  in  the  great  movement  of  libera- 
tion, that  at  his  own  lisk  he  sent  the 
slaves  along  the  road  to  freedom  ;  fur- 
ther, that  Thoreau  was  once  in  love, 
and  by  a  great  act  of  renunciation  sacri- 
ficed the  woman  to  his  brother.  So 
that  what  seemed  a  lack  of  interest  to 
the  philosopher  was  really  a  touching 
insincerity  of  the  man  to  his  own  heait, 
and  that  fine-spun  theory  of  friendship 
so  devoid  of  Hesh  and  blood  was  a  mere 
anodyne  to  lull  his  pains.  The  old 
wound  kept  bleeding  while  the  hero  de- 
ceived himself  with  reasons.  What 
Stevenson  says  about  Whitman  is  true 
of  himself.  He  gradually  ceased  to 
carry  the  world  upon  his  shoulders  and 
had  faith  in  God.  He  did  not  whine 
and  mutiny  in  this  wonderful  universe, 
and  he  could  make  the  memorable  words 
of  Whitman  his  own  :  **  There  is  a  text 
'  He  doeth  all  things  well,'  the  meaning 
of  which  after  due  time  appears  to  the 
soul.;* 

With  the  sense  of  the  shortcomings 
of  life  came  the  desire  that  no  time 
should  be  lost.  He  saw  at  once  the 
narrow  limits  and  the  vast  possibilities 
of  existence.  He  saw  that  there  was 
something  yet  to  be  done,  something 
that  must  be  done  ere  the  trumpet 
sounded  for  recall.  Hence  came  his 
instant,  unflagging  activity,  continued 
to  the  very  last.     We  are  all  under  the 


temptation  to  accept  excuses  for  idle- 
ness. There  is  such  an  unending  brawl 
and  clamour,  so  many  are  busy  in  our 
little  fields  ;  we  feel,  perhaps,  not  sure 
that  we  have  anything  to  say,  and  even 
if  we  have  there  are  so  many  to  say  it 
better.  So  we  welcome  an  excuse  for 
making  an  end.  Browning,  in  one  of 
his  most  memorable  poems,  gives  us 
the  thoughts  of  one  whose  life's  mid- 
current  was  stopped  by  a  great  stone 
whereat  the  waves  strove. 

•*  They  may  chum  and  chide 
Awhile— my  waves  that  came  for  their  joy. 
And  found  this  horrible  stone  full  tide, 
Yet  I  see  just  a  thread  escape,  deploy 
Through  the  evening  countr^^  silent  and  safe, 
And  it  suffers  no  more  till  it  finds  the  sea,'* 

More,  much  more,  than  a  thread  escaped 
with  Stevenson.  He  was  fruitful  almost 
to  the  final  hour,  busily  planning  more 
work  and  better  work  when  he  died. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  others  may 
be  put  into  a  few  sentences,  ahd  ^oes  a 
long  way,  we  venture  to  think,  in  ac- 
counting for  Stevenson's  charm.  When 
any  one  is  dying,  affection  and  sympathy 
go  out  to  him  very  easily.  We  feel  that 
what  we  can  do  we  must  do  very  quick- 
ly. Nobody  could  think  about  Steven- 
son without  seeing  the  couch  on  which 
he  lay,  without  hearing  his  labouring 
breath,  without  knowing  **  at  once  the 
scar  of  the  wound  and  the  order  pinned 
on  the  heart."  The  feeling  of  envy 
which  is  still  so  powerful  could  not  live 
in  the  presence  of  that  brave  sufferer 
smiling  at  the  rod.  As  he  said  himself, 
beauty  sprang  from  the  breast  of  pain, 
and  the  sight  let  the  nobler  passions 
play.  Surely  there  was  no  creature  so 
base  as  to  grudge  Stevenson  his  meed 
of  victory.  Each  new  book  we  had 
from  him  might  be  his  last,  and  it  is 
only  when  we  are  about  to  lose  or  have 
lost,  that  we  know  how  precious  and 
good  our  treasure  was.  They  are  happy 
who  know  in  time,  and  they  well  may 
be  grateful  who  have  heard  the  distant 
footsteps  of  death  which,  by  suggesting 
loss,  make  us  conscious  of  the  love  we 
might  otherwise  hardly  know.  We  all 
of  us  felt  that  sooner  or  later,  and  it 
might  be  sooner,  we  too  had  to  face 
Stevenson's  foe,  and  this  man  was  fight- 
ing the  battle  grandly,  for  to  know  that 
the  opportunities  are  shrinking  is  a  call 
to  do  our  utmost  in  what  time  remains. 
In  other  words,  the  inevitable  fate  stimu-. 
lated  energy,  and  gave  a  new  keenness 
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of  emotion  to  mankind.  And  this  was 
the  effect  to  many  minds  of  a  visit, 
whether  in  thought  or  person,  to  Steven- 
son's sick-room.  Is  there  anything 
more  admirable  than  courage  ?  Is  it 
not  the  root  of  all  virtue  ? 

Stevenson  was  no  sickly  sentimental- 
ist. His  was  a  profoundly  religious  na- 
ture, more  and  more  religious  and  rev- 
erent and  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
pious  as  the  end  grew  nearer.  But 
about  religion  he  was  not  voluble.  He 
was  like  him  of  whom  it  was  written, 
•*  He  spoke  not  much  of  religion  when 
dying.  His  silent  death  was  like  his 
life,  an  amen  to  God's  will.**  Did  that 
bright  spirit  think  of  death  as  the  end 
of  all  things  ?     It  could  not  be. 

•*  Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's  ; 
He's  for  the  morning." 


THE  WELL-BELOVED.* 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  was  appearing 
anonymously  in  the  Cornhill  Magazim^  it 
was  authoritatively  ascribed,  as  I  have 
been  told,  to  the  author  of  Adam  Bede. 
To  us  of  to-day  this  guess  seems  to  be- 
tray a  surprising  lack  of  literary  in- 
stinct. In  picturesqueness,  in  humour, 
in  characterisation,  above  all  in  artistic 
perfection  of  workmanship,  the  love- 
story  of  Bathsheba  Everdene  was  im- 
mensely superior  to  anything  ever  ac- 
complished by  that  lofty-minded  moral 
essayist  who  mistook  her  way  into  story- 
telling. So  great  a  character,  so  power- 
ful an  intellect,  could  indeed  attempt 
nothing  ingloriously  ;  but  her  heart  was 
too  often  in  the  moral  rather  than  in  the 
story,  and  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  day  has  already  played  strange  havoc 
with  her  work.  Strangely  enough  as 
regards  the  guess  of  the  critic  above 
quoted,  it  is  in  Mr.  Hardy's  later,  not 
his  early,  works  that  any  real  resem- 
blance to  George  Eliot  is  to  be  found. 
Glancing  at  these,  we  observe  that  a 
common  seriousness  of  purpose  and 
gloominess  of  creed  stamp  the  two  au- 
thors as  the  outcome  of  a  single  period 
in   the  history  of  philosophic  thought. 

•  The  Well-Beloved.    A  Sketch  of  a  Tern- 

Sirament.     By  Thomas   Hardy.    New  York  : 
arper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 


In  a  word,  they  belong  alike  to  the  age 
of  Huxleyism,  or  of  Positivism,  George 
Eliot  marking  the  rise  of  its  influence  in 
fiction,  Hardy  the  close.  Receiving  the 
novel  of  manners  from  the  somewhat 
superficial  hands  of  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot  poured  into  it  a  moral  and  humani- 
tarian earnestness  unknown  to  it  before  ; 
and  this  same  earnestness  survives  to 
this  day  in  Tess  of  the  Z>'  Urbervilles  tind 
Jude  the  Obscure.  But  it  survives  there 
alone.  Mr.  Hardy  was  born  in  1340, 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  later.  But  when  Steven- 
son had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  the 
current  of  our  thoughts  had  already 
changed.  We  were  grown  weary  of 
hopeless  brooding  over  the  problems  of 
life  that  haunted  us  even  in  our  recrea- 
tions, and  for  our  consolation  Stevenson 
gave  us  the  novel  of  pure  amusement, 
guaranteed  not  to  make  us  think.  Other 
writers,  often  of  brilliant  ability,  have 
continued  other  traditions  of  the  older 
schools  ;  but  the  main  stream  of  tend- 
ency, as  it  seems  to  me,  is  here.  To  the 
place  of  the  lamented  Stevens6n*s  ro- 
mances has  succeeded  what  I  may  per- 
haps call  the  anthropological  fiction  of 
Kipling — the  fiction  which  recognises  as 
its  aim  the  comparative  study  of  man  as 
modified  by  the  skies  and  conditions 
under  which  he  lives,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  commanding  genius 
it  displays,  labours  under  this  disadvan- 
tage— that  in  it  woman  figures  but  in 
the  part  of  **  lesser  man."  This  passage 
may  appear  irrelevant,  but  its  object  is 
to  put  the  position  of  Mr.  Hardy's  later 
novels  distinctly  before  the  reader. 

In  all  but  a  few  chapters,  which  have 
been  rewritten,  The  Well-Beloved  is  an 
earlier  work  than  Jude  the  Obscure  (which 
in  this  issue  of  the  **  Wessex  Novels" 
immediately  precedes  it),  having  ap)- 
peared  as  a  serial  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  as  far  back  as  1892.  Its  man- 
ner, accordingly,  is  that  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  has  none  of  the  character- 
istics which  made  Jude  such  a  subject 
of  debater-disconcerting,  as  that  book 
did,  some  of  the  author's  warmest  ad- 
mirers, while  to  others  it  appeared  to 
contain,  side  by  side  with  an  admitted 
diminution  of  beauty,  the  most  interest- 
ing study  of  a  man  which  he  had  yet 
given  to  the  world,  together  with  possi- 
bly the  fullest  and  freest  expression  of 
his  matured  genius.  On  the  other  hand. 
The    Well' Beloved— ^MX^Xy  the    shortest 
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and  slightest  novel  Mr.  Hardy  has  writ- 
ten since  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a 
Milkmaid — exhibits  several  of  the  charm- 
ing characteristics  which  won  the  hearts 
of  readers  of  his  earlier  works.  The 
scenery  of  Jude  the  Obscure  was  austerely 
and  harshly  realistic  ;  but  perhaps  only 
once  before — when  he  drew  Egdon  Waste 
— has  the  author  so  vitally  realised  a 
landscape  as  here,  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
indeed,  he  has  done  that  of  Portland 
Bill — **  the  peninsula  carved  by  Time 
out  of  a  single  stone,'  the  reputed  Vin- 
dilia  Island,  the  Home  of  the  Slingers, 
with  its  voices,  its  suggestions,  its  cli- 
matic and  tidal  peculiarities,  its  traces 
of  a  far-gone  past,  and  its  inhabitants,  a 
race  apart,  living  by  and  unto  them- 
selves. As  Egdon  Waste  liv^s,  so  lives 
the  **  Isle,"  as  it  could  never  have  lived 
upon  the  canvas  even  of  the  greatest  of 
colourists,  brought  before  us  not  only  in 
its  external  features  and  a  single  mood, 
but  in  its  changes  and  its  spirit  as  well. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  the  art  of  literary 
description,  an  art  as  distinct  from  the 
no  art  bf  word-painting  as  an  etching 
from  a  photograph.  And,  as  the  land- 
scape is  in  Mr.  Hardy's  happiest  man- 
ner, so — as  a  mere  sketch  of  a  girl — he 
has  never  surpassed  the  portrait  of  Avice 
the  First.  For  myself,  Mr.  Hardy's 
women — second  only  to  Shakespeare's 
as  I  conceive  them  to  be — lack,  in  one 
respect,  variety.  They  are,  without  ex- 
ception, a  young  man's  women.  They 
charm  the  eye.  fascinate,  enthral  the 
spirit.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
by  virtue  of  the  capacity  of  passion, 
latent  or  at  least  suspected  in  them,  that 
they  interest,  stimulate,  appeal  to  or 
madden  ourselves  or  the  heroes  of  the 
books.  And  so  is  it  with  girls  in  real 
life  while  a  man  continues  young.  But 
few  are  privileged — or  should  I  say  are 
doomed — to  remain  youthful  in  heart  as 
long  as  Jocelyn  Pierston,  the  imagina- 
tive and  susceptible  sculptor  of  whose 
**  temperament"  this  book  purports  to 
be  a  sketch.  And,  when  youth  is  gone, 
then  it  is  another  side  of  womanhood 
which  moves  us.  Then  it  is  through 
her  divine  capacity,  not  for  passion,  but 
for  affection,  that  she  appeals  to  us,  no 
longer  in  the  character  of  the  Foam-born 
Goddess,  but  in  that  of  the  Great  Con- 
soler. Now  of  this  style  of  women,  in 
the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels, 
there  is  scarce  a  trace.  I*by  no  means 
urge  it  as  a  shortcoming,  I  merely  state 


it  as  a  fact.  Elfride  is  a  doubtful  excep- 
tion. Viviette,  indeed,  has  tenderness, 
but  it  is  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  her- 
self no  longer  young,  who  is  enamoured 
of  a  youth.  And  tliere  is  no  maternal 
love,  so  far  as  I  remember,  in  any  one 
of  the  novels  save  that  of  the  austere, 
though  passionate,  Mrs.  Yeobright,  or 
of  Mrs.  Jethway,  a  slighter  sketch  drawn 
either  from  the  same  model  or  one  which 
much  resembles  it.  In  a  word,  of  the 
consolation  of  a  woman's  love  there  is  as 
little  trace  as  of  the  consolation  of  relig- 
ion. But  among  all  Mr.  Hardy's  hero- 
ines— a  Dream  of  Fairest  Women  indeed 
— the  softer  charm  of  womanhood  is  per- 
haps best  realised  in  the  first  Avice  Caro 
of  this  book.  In  the  very  instant  of  her 
entrance  upon  the  scene  she  wins  the 
heart  of  every  masculine  reader  ;  her 
gentle  charm  is  sustained  through  all 
we  see  of  her,  and  though  she  disappears 
so  soon,  she  is  made  to  linger,  patheti- 
cally transfigured,  in  the  reader's  mem- 
orv  to  the  end. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  things  which  ap- 
peal to  me  most  forcibly  in  the  book, 
and  space  barely  suffices  for  a  mere  men- 
tion of  what  remains.  The  first  few 
chapters  are  a  delightful  romance,  of  the 
kind  of  which,  with  never-faltering  fresh- 
ness, the  author  has  already  given  us  so 
many.  The  remainder  is  devoted  to  the 
somewhat  mechanical  working  out  of  a 
plot  which  would  be  whimsical  but  for 
its  purpose  of  developing  the  hero's 
character.  In  this  regard,  one  almost 
inclines  to  believe  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  from  the  French  Symbolists, 
and  intends  us,  while  reading  the  letter 
of  his  story,  to  mark  and  inwardly  digest 
a  but  half-revealed  spiritual  significance. 
The  hero's  delusion  is,  I  fancy,  no  very 
uncommon  one  ;  the  uncommonness  con- 
sists in  his  clear  and  early  perception  of 
it.  That  the  story  of  his  life-long  pur- 
suit of  '*  the  Well  Beloved"  ends  in  a 
bitter  "  making  the  best  of  things"  is  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  pure  paganism 
of  the  character.  But  there  were  pagans, 
like  Cicero,  if  not  pagans  of  artistic  tem- 
perament, who  overcame  the  hatred  of 
old  age,  and  black  indeed  is  the  outlook 
for  the  Pierstons  of  to-day  who  can  de- 
vise no  means  for  doing  the  same.  I 
cannot  close  without  a  word  of  regret  at 
the  unsympathetic  touch  with  which  the 
few  "society"  scenes  in  the  book  are 
represented. 

George  Douglas^ 
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THE  NANSEN  SAGA.* 

**  Shrouded  in  fog  lay  the  mystic  land 
of  Nivlheim,  where  the  Rcimtiirser  car- 
ried on  their  wild  gambols.  Why  did 
we  [Norsemen]  continually  return  to  the 
attack  ?  There  in  the  darkness  and 
cold  stood  Helheim.  where  the  death- 
goddess  held  her  sway  ;  there  lay  Nas- 
trand,  the  shore  of  corpses.  Thither, 
where  no  living  being  could  draw  breath, 
thither  troop  after  troop  made  its  way. 
To  what  end  ?  Was  it  to  bring  home 
the  dead,  as  did  Hermod  when  he  rode 
after  Baldur  ?  No  !  it  was  simply  to 
satisfy  man's  thirst  for  knowledge." 
So  writes  Nansen  of  exploration  in  the 
dawn  of  history,  knowing  that,  for  all 
his  debt  to  modern  science  and  training, 
and  to  the  experiences  and  warnings  of 
other  Arctic  voyagers,  a  debt  generous- 
ly acknowledged,  the  first  impulse,  the 
haunting  compulsion  that  forced  him  to 
the  north,  the  fascination  that  held  him 
there,  lost,  weary,  and  in  danger,  were 
far  older  than  his  own  memories  and 
studies,  and  came  from  the  Vikings, 
from  Leif  and  Eric  the  Red.  **  Was  it 
a  mere  feeling  of  duty  that  impelled 
me  ?*'  he  asks,  in  one  of  his  candid  and 
expansive  moments.  **  Oh,  no  !  I  was 
simply  a  child  yeaining  for  a  great  ad- 
venture out  in  the  unknown,  who  had 
dreamed  of  it  so  long  that  at  last  I  be- 
lieved it  really  awaited  me  ;  and  it  has, 
indeed,  fallen  to  my  lot,  the  great  ad- 
venture of  the  ice.** 

In  the  record  of  "  booms"  there  is 
none  more  creditable  than  the  Nansen 
one.  It  means  even  more  than  our  na- 
tional admiration  for  pluck  ;  it  is  a  re- 
sponse of  the  imagination  to  a  quality 
in  the  leader,  in  the  spirit  of  the  expe- 
dition not  always  present  in  other  lead- 
ers who  have  had  our  whole-hearted  ad- 
miration and  pity  for  their  sufferings 
and  their  indomitable  endurance.  Read 
the  book  and  see  the  man  to  find  what 
that  quality  is.  The  record  of  his  ad- 
ventures as  told  in  the  newspapers  and 
in  his  own  lectures  is  not  nearly  enough 

♦  Farthest  North.  By  Fridtjof  Nansen  :  Be- 
in^  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Exploration  of  the 
ship  Fram,  1893-96.  and  of  a  Fifteen  Months' 
Sleigh  Journej'  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant 
Johansen.  With  an  Appendix  by  Otto  Sverd 
rup.  Captain  of  the  Pram.  About  120  full- 
page  and  numerous  text  illustrations,  sixteen 
coloured  plates  in  fac-simile  from  Dr.  Nansen 's 
own  sketches,  etched  portrait,  photogravures, 
and  maps.  2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,    fio.oo. 


to  show  his  possession  by  a  dream  that 
had  to  be  fulfilled,  an  idea  that  had  to 
be  woiked  out.  As  a  story-book,  Far- 
thest North  is  magnificent  and  danger- 
ously fascinating  ;  truant  schoolboys 
may  now  be  looked  for  by  the  score  as 
stowaways  in  whaling  boats  ;  the  world 
has  no  use  for  the  chill-blooded  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  does  not  follow 
with  breathless  interest  the  bear-stalk- 
ing, the  polar  hut-building,  the  kayak- 
sailing,  the  fights  with  walruses,  the 
tough  defiance  of  death  in  a  hundred 
forms  by  the  two  fine  fellows  alone  up 
there  in  the  80°  latitudes.  And  yet  we 
feel  sure  we  are  not  singular  in  thinking 
that  the  most  thrilling  portion  of  the 
book  consists  in  the  extracts  from  Nan- 
sen's  diary  before  he  lefl  the  Fram,  and 
after  they  had  passed  Cape  Chelyuski. 
You  live  with  him  then  day  by  day,, 
watching  the  signs  that  tell  for  or 
against  his  great  idea — that  an  expedi- 
tion could  be  transported  on  the  drift 
ice  and  by  the  same  route  across  the 
Polar  Sea,  that  once  the  ship  was  set 
fast  in  the  ice  the  current,  which  he  had 
guessed,  would  be  its  motive  power. 
Nearly  all  the  authorities  were  against 
him,  his  responsibilities  were  tremen- 
dous, and  for  his  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, his  faith  in  his  star,  he  has,  like 
every  owner  of  these  fine  possessions, 
to  pay  by  moments  of  deep  doubt  and 
dark  depression.  The  daily  evidence 
went  often  dead  against  his  idea.  He 
never  deceives  himself,  but  waits,  waits, 
solacing  himself  in  the  trust  of  his  com- 
rades, by  his  cares  for  their  comfoit,  in 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  Arctic 
skies,  and  occasionally  **  rummaging  in 
one  of  the  old  philosophers"  to  find 
strength  to  bear  the  worst.  Then  when 
he  pours  himself  out  a  little  to  his 
diary,  he  calls  it  "  whining  like  an  old 
woman."  It  is  in  that  long  period  of 
uncertainty,  whether,  save  for  general 
scientific  purposes,  the  Frani  s  voyage 
may  not  be  proved  in  vain,  that  is  born 
the  real  sympathy  with  this  leader,  a 
man  in  love  with  an  idea,  and  yet  who 
will  not  sacrifice  an  inch  of  truth  to  his 
maintenance  of  it — a  sympathy  of  a  kind 
and  degree  we  could  never  have  other- 
wise felt,  however  many  might  have 
been  his  adventures,  however  much  his 
pluck,  however  great  his  sufferings. 

Nansen's  personality,  so  simply  and 
so  vividly  revealed  in  his  modest  utter- 
ances, places  the  book  quite  apart  from 
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nearly  all  other  books  of  travel.  The 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition,  the 
final  proof  of  the  breaking  and  shifting 
expanse  of  drift-ice  in  the  region  round 
the  Pole,  instead  of  a  supposed  immov- 
able ice-mantle,  the  observations  on  the 
winds  and  on  the  current  that  sets  the 
ice  in  motion,  the  discovery  that  the  sea 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole  is 
deep,  together  with  the  vast  amount  of 
hydrographic,  magnetic,  meteorological, 
astronomical,  and  zoological  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  has  still  to  be  for- 
mulated, are  of  first  class  importance. 
And  no  one  who  reads  the  narrative  will 
withhold  his  hearty  admiration  for  the 
loyalty,  the  grit  of  the  sterling  good 
fellows  that  formed  the  community  on 
board  the  Fram.  But  the  man  Nansen 
dominates  us,  and  makes  what  might 
have  been  but  a  stirring  story  into  a 
real  book.  When  a  dreamer  can  diudge, 
there  should  be  a  great  result.  Nansen 
drudged,  and  thus  made  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  his  discoveries,  that  men 
could  not  only  be  kept  alive  under  cir- 
cumstances which  have  always  before 
been  fatal  or  perilously  cruel,  but  even 
healthy  and  happy.  His  gift  of  practi- 
cal direction  how  to  live  in  extreme 
northern  latitudes  is  priceless.  He 
apologises  to  the  shades  of  Arctic  trav- 
ellers for  his  comfort  on  board  the  Ftam^ 
but  that  comfort  had  meant  years  of 
hard  thinking  and  investigation.  Nan- 
sen's  consistent  plan  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  every  possible  precaution,  and 
give  himself  and  his  comrades  every 
good  chance  of  life,  but  only  that  the 
great  idea  might  the  better  prosper. 
Endurance  and  determination  had  no 
limits  in  face  of  that.  **  A  wretched 
invention,  forsooth,  for  .people  who  wish 
to  push  on,  is  a  *  line  of  retreat,'  "  he 
says,  **  an  everlasting  inducement  to 
look  behind,  when  they  should  have 
enough  to  do  in  looking  ahead." 

Combined  with  the  northern  hardi- 
hood and  defiance  of  nature's  cruellest 
conditions,  is  his  Northern  melancholy 
and  his  transcendentalism.  In  the  long 
Arctic  night,  amid  the  eternal  stretches 
of  white,  facing  the  glories  of  sky,  the 
effects  of  which  there  was  nothing  on 
the  bare  earth  or  sea  to  rival,  his  home- 
sickness, his  dreaming,  his  guesses  at 
the  riddle  of  existence  are  endlessly  fed. 
The  expression  of  his  longings  may  to 
an  English  reader  seem  high-flown. 
Well,  it  is  not  English  ;  it  is  Teutonic  ; 


but  it  is  always  naively  sincere.  The 
continuous  inaction,  his  "life's  *  Rag- 
narok  '  dividing  it  into  two,"  is  beyond 
bearing  at  times,  and  he  cries  out  on 
Truth,  **  Why  should  we  always  make 
so  much  of  truth  ?  Life  is  more  than 
cold  truth,  and  we  live  but  once."  But 
then  the  dream,  the  impulse,  the  idea 
are  on  again  ;  and  he  is  ready  for  the 
life  of  a  savage,  for  the  endless  monot- 
ony, the  endless  drudgery  through  ice 
and  water  and  the  unknown,  that  the 
work  may  go  on,  and  the  dream  be 
proved  real. 

We  cannot  end  without  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  translators  and 
the  publishers.  The  English  rendering 
is  excellent.  It  is  not  a  hard  criticism, 
however,  to  say  that  the  dull  word 
**  careless"  should  not  have  been  substk 
tuted  for  the  real  and  the  better  one  in 
the  Irish  saying  on  which  these  Arctic 
heroes  invariably  acted,  "  If  ye  can't  be 
aisy,  then  be  as  aisy  as  ye  can."  The 
publishers  deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
their  issue  of  two  such  handsome  vol- 
umes, for  the  invaluable  maps  they  in- 
clude, and  for  the  reproductions  of  the 
endless  illustrations  in  black  and  white, 
and  in  colours,  that  add  so  much  to  the 
realisation  of  Nansen's  great  under- 
taking. 


MR.  MAX  PEMBERTON'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

When  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  Iron 
Pirate  appeared,  those  who  love  to  ticket 
novelists  with  titles  answering  to  for- 
eign equivalents  made  haste  to  dub  him 
"  the  English  Jules  Verne,"  just  as  they 
dubbed  Mr.  Jerome  "  the  English  Mark 
Twain,"  Mr.  Weyman  "the  English 
Dumas,"  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
"  the  American  Dickens,"  or  M.  Maeter- 
linck "  the  Belgian  Shakespeare."  The 
"  English  Jules  Verne"  was  no  bad 
name  for  Mr.  Pemberton  as  we  first 
knew  him  ;  "  the  Modern  Munchausen" 
would  have  been  better,  for  anything 
more  magnificently  mendacious  and 
mendaciously  magnificent  than  The  Iron 
Pirate,  The  Sea  Wolves,  and  The  Impreg- 
nable City  it  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
stance. Reading  any  of  these  three 
works  was,  as  I  once  had  occasion  to  re- 
maik,  like  riding  in  a  hansom  cab  be- 
hind a  runaway  horse — an  exciting  pas- 

♦  Christine  of  the  Hills.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Cfo.    $1.25. 
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time,  it  is  true,  but  one  which  is  apt  to 
play  havoc  with  the  nerves.  But  no 
sooner  had  Mr.  Pemberton  achieved  a 
signal  success  with  stories  that  left  his 
public  agape  with  imbecile  amazement 
— no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  riding 
abreast  with  Jules  Verne  on  the  high- 
road of  fame,  than  he  suddenly  turned 
bridle,  and  when  next  we  heard  the  clat- 
ter of  his  good  steel,  he  was  drawing 
sword  in  the  gallant  company  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
and  Mr.  Levett  Yeats.  And  now  he  has 
faced  right  about  again,  and  the  erst- 
while Munchausen,  whose  first  book 
was,  if  I  rightly  remember,  reviewed  at 
length  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  under  the 
heading  **  A  Splendid  Lie,**  comes  to 
us  with  another  volume  under  his  arm 
which  he  assures  us  in  the  '*  Foreword" 
is,  in  part,  **  a  true  story." 

I  must  confess  to  reading  Mr.  Pem- 
berton *s  declaration  of  veracity  with 
some  apprehension,  and  with  a  pious 
prayer  that  his  might  not  prove  so  par- 
lous a  state  as  that  of  the  **  Old  Story- 
teller" of  whom  Mr.  Herbert  Clark 
sings  : 

*'  My  voice  has  failed  this  many  a  year. 
My  wit  has  grown  so  small 
I'm  even  forced  to  speak  the  truth, 
But  somewhere  lives  a  happy  youth 
Who'll  tell  you— lies,  I  think,  my  dear  ; 
But  you'll  believe  them  all." 

Let  me  make  haste  to  assure  the  reader 
that  the  apprehensions  were  groundless, 
for  Mr.  Pemberton  can  be  entertaining 
as  a  veracious,  no  less  than  as  a  men- 
dacious chronicler.  In  which  role  we 
prefer  him  must  be  a  matter  for  indi- 
vidual choice.  Those  of  us  who  even  as 
boys  found  the  story  of  Gulliver  s  Travels 
or  the  Arabian  Nights  more  interesting 
than  a  recital  of  the  leading  events  in 
the  life  of  George  Washington,  will 
plead  to  a  sneaking  fondness  for  the 
absinthe  of  pure  Pemberton  undiluted 
by  facts.  Others  who  have  found  it 
too  heady  a  beverage  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  cup  they  are  now  put- 
ting to  their  lips  has  been  filled  from 
the  well  of  truth.  In  any  case  Mr.  Pem- 
berton has  given  us  in  Christine  of  the 
Hills  a  story  which,  as  a  work  of  art, 
has  more  enduring  merit  than  anything 
he  has  yet  published — a  story  which  is 
told  with  such  dignity  and  distinction, 
such  reticence,  restraint,  and  disdain  of 
the  cheap  "effects**  of  the  sensation- 
monger,  as  to  win  the  warm  admiration 


of  every  one  who  takes  the  craft  of  let- 
ters seriously.  To  say  that  it  is  wildly 
exciting  ;  to  say  that  each  chapter  is, 
so  to  speak,  constructed  with  a  false 
bottom  which  gives  way  under  the 
reader's  foot  and  tumbles  him  headfore- 
most into  the  chapters  immediately  fol- 
lowing— after  the  approved  method 
adopted  by  writers  of  serials — would  be 
misleading  to  the  reader  and  unjust  to 
Mr.  Pemberton.  It  is  a  story  which  re- 
lies for  its  interest  upon  the  strength 
of  its  character  drawing,  the  charm 
of  its  "  local  colouring**  (one  uses  the 
stale  and  not  very  happy  phrase  for 
want  of  a  better  ;  phrase-coiners,  please 
note),  and  upon  the  artistic  unfolding 
of  the  plot.  Mr.  Pemberton  puts  the 
story  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  waterman 
of  Sebenico,  from  whom  he  had  hired  a 
yacht,  and  whose  personal  services  as 
guide  he  had  secured  during  a  holiday 
spent  among  the  islands  of  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  Such  a  method  of  telling  a 
story — convenient  though  it  may  be  in 
a  short  narrative — is  difficult  to  main- 
tain in  a  volume  of  three  hundred  odd 
pages.  But  there  is  no  denying  that 
this  second  edition  of  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner has  a  taking  way  with  him,  and 
though  one  weaiies  a  little  of  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  word  "  Excel- 
lency,*' by  which  the  supposed  listener 
is  addressed,  and  has  to  the  end  one*s 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  adopted,  the  fact 
that  our  author  carries  the  matter 
through  to  a  successful  termination  is 
his  best  justification.  That  the  natra- 
tor  is  a  rascal  goes  without  saying,  for 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  long  ago  constituted 
himself  a  "  Diarist  of  Scoundrels,**  as 
those  who  aie  aware  that  The  Iron 
Pirate^N2>.s  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
his  very  first  book,  will  remember.  He 
has,  indeed,  a  pretty  taste  in  rascality, 
and  will  pick  you  out  a  likely  scoundrel 
for  a  story  at  a  minute's  notice. 

The  scene  of  Christine  of  the  Hills  is 
laid  in  Dalmatia,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  is 
to  be  congratulated,  first,  upon  having 
broken  what  is  practically  new  ground 
to  the  novelist,  and,  secondly,  upon  hav- 
ing placed  so  picturesque  a  figure  as 
Christine  in  so  picturesque  a  setting. 
To  tell  her  story  here  would  be  unfair 
to  Mr.  Pemberton  and  to  the  reader, 
but  one  may  at  least  say  that  Christine 
of  the  Hills  is  almost  as  winning  a  child 
of  nature  as  Byron's  Haidee.     She  is. 
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in  fact,  a  Haidee  minus  a  Don  Juan, 
and  is  quite  the  most  delightful  figure 
in  Mr.  Pemberton's  picture  gallery  of 
beautiful  women. 

The  charm  of  the  book — and  it  has 
the  rare  quality  of  charm — consists  in 
its  freshness.  It  has  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  the  modern  novel. 
The  sex  question  and  the  new  woman 
are  not  so  much  as  named  in  its  pages, 
nor  is  Society  satirised  after  the  manner 
of  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  Hence,  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  is  in  no  sense  "  up  to 
date."  It  is  not  even  **  realistic"  or 
"convincing."  It  is,  in  short,  more 
like  an  opera  than  a  novel,  and  it  reads 
like  a  succession  of  scenes  from  Carmen 
or  Maritana,  That  it  is  full  of  warm 
colouring,  movement,  and  music,  and 
that  picturesque  figures  come  and  go 
across  picturesque  settings  follows  nat- 
urally. 

One  day  we  may  hear  that  Christine 
of  the  Hills  has  been  put  "  upon  the 
boards"  of  the  Opeia  House.  If  so, 
may  I  and  the  reader  be  there  to  see. 

Coidson  Kernahan, 


CONTINENTAL    PARTIES  IN  EUROPE.* 

"  Long-felt  wants"  have  become  so 
much  of  a  rarity  in  political  literature 
that  Mr.  Lowell  is  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  having  discovered  and  filled 
one.  As  a  pre-eminently  political  ani- 
mal the  American  feels,  as  a  rule,  a  live- 
ly interest  in  the  governmental  institu- 
tions of  other  lands.  This  interest,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  be  rather  more  lively  than 
well  informed.  The  average  American 
has  pretty  accurate  ideas  about  British 
politics,  especially  on  their  Irish  side, 
but  his  notions  about  the  constitutions 
and  institutions  of  the  continental  na- 
tions are  hazy.  Our  chauvinists  never 
cease  to  declaim  about  the  blessings  of 
our  political  system  as  compared  with 
the  decrepit  systems  of  the  Old  World  ; 
our  chronic  reformers  draw  depressing 
pictures  of  impending  ruin  because  we 
will  not  profit  by  the  experience  and 
imitate  some  specified  practice  of  the 
older  nations  ;  but  it  is  only  too  often  the 

♦  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental 
Europe.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Two  vols. 
Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    $5.00. 


case  that  neither  the  chauvinist  nor  the 
reformer  has  any  adequate  idea  of  what 
he  is  talking  about.  The  appearance  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  book  has  rendered  it  inex- 
cusable for  any  American  in  the  future 
to  lack  a  clear  understanding  of  the  gov- 
ernmental and  party  systems  in  five  of 
the  Continental  States. 

Nothing  could  be  more  useful  than 
the  plan  on  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  laid 
out  his  work,  and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  improve  on  the  execution.  The 
governments  treated  are  those  of  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Switzerland.  The  method  of  treatment 
in  each  case  consists,  first,  in  describing 
the  organisation  of  the  government  as 
laid  down  in  the  constitution  and  the 
practical  working  of  this  organisation, 
and,  second,  in  tracing  the  development 
of  parties  and  the  characteristics  and  in- 
fluence of  the  party  system.  So  far  as 
the  mere  constitutional  law  of  these 
various  nations  is  concerned,  we  have 
bad  in  English  more  or  less  satisfactory 
treatises  on  all  of  them  except,  possibly, 
Austria-Hungary.  But  Mr.  Lowell  aims 
to  give,  and  does  give,  much  more  than 
the  mere  constitutional  law.  He  is  par- 
ticular to  expose  the  actual  practice 
rather  than  the  legal  theory  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  scores  of  points  he  notes 
pregnant  little  customs  which  have 
transformed  or  nullified  constitutional 
prescriptions,  to  the  utter  confounding 
of  students  who  depend  on  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Parliamentary  practice  also  is 
described  in  its  real  working  as  distinct 
from  the  formal  organisation  of  the 
legislature. 

But  the  matter  in  which  Mr.  Lowell 
makes  most  distinctly  a  contribution  to 
our  political  literature  is  his  description 
and  analysis  of  parties.  Accurate,  im- 
partial, and  philosophic,  this  part  of  his 
work  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  benefi- 
cent influence  in  correcting  the  very  con- 
fused and  erroneous  notions  that  prevail 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  author 
has  no  theory  to  vindicate  as  to  the 
ideal  function  or  form  of  parties.  He 
does  not  impute  to  the  Germans,  the 
French,  and  the  Italians  total  political 
depravity  because  they  Tack  the  two- 
party  system  ;  nor  does  he  find  assured 
salvation  in  their  practice  of  separating 
municipal  from  national  politics.  But 
he  makes  perfectly  clear  the  historical 
conditions  out  of  which  their  parties 
arose  ;  he  shows  tUe  relations  and  re- 
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ciprocal  influence  of  the  party  systems 
and  the  governmental  organisations  ; 
and  he  suggests  the  tendencies  which 
seem  to  be  inevitable  under  existing 
conditions.  When  he  drops  into  politi- 
cal philosophy,  as  he  does  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  a  broad  and  rational  philoso- 
phy, of  Aristotelian  strength  and  sug- 
gestiveness.  Note,  for  example,  his 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  **  Irre- 
concilables"  and  the  group  system  of 
parties  in  France,  where  he  bases  his 
views  on  the  dictum  ;  "  The  foundation 
of  government  is  faith,  not  reason  ;  and 
the  faith  of  a  people  is  not  vital  unless 
they  have  been  born  with  it"  (I.,  p.  103). 
This  is  truly  a  hard  saying  in  our  ra- 
tionalistic age  ;  but  he  who  disputes  it 
must  be  prepared  for  hard  knocks. 
Note,  again,  the  author's  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
maintaining  separate  parties  for  na- 
tional and  for  local  politics  (I.,  pp.  220 
et  sgq  ).  These  pages  should  be  omitted 
by  those  devoted  souls  who  are  expect 
ing  an  early  millennium  through  '*  non- 
partisanship"  in  local  politics.  Mr. 
Lowell  courts  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  our  fjeice  democracy  by  the  bold  as- 
sertions that  **  the  conception  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  whole  people  in  any 
large  nation  is,  of  course,  a  chimera,*' 
and  that  **  at  present  popular  govern- 
ment in  Germany  is  neither  probable 
nor  desirable**  (II.,  pp.  65-67).  But  he 
proves  what  he  asserts.  Finally,  his  re- 
flections on  the  relative  merits  and  de- 
fects of  the  party  system,  as  suggested 
by  the  weakness  of  the  party  organisa- 
tion in  Switzerland,  satisfactorily  com- 
plete an  admirable  philosophy  of  the 
whole  subject. 

To  mention  the  striking  instances  of 
thorough  knowledge  and  lucid  exposi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  organisation 
and  working  of  governments  would  in- 
volve a  complete  summary  of  Mr.  Low- 
ell's book.  A  few  points,  however,  may 
be  referred  to  as  of  especial  value  to  Amer- 
icans. Such  is  the  discussion  of  the  or- 
dinance power  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
and  of  the  importance  in  general  of  the 
administrative  as  distinct  from  the  legis- 
lative organs — a  notorious  stumbling- 
block  to  Anglo-Saxon  prejudices.  So, 
too,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
interpellations,  with  the  German,  Aus- 
trian, Hungarian,  Italian,  and  Swiss 
variations  on  the  original  French  model, 
are  made  most  intelligible.    A  related 


feature  of  parliamentary  pi*actice,  the 
appointment  and  activity  of  committees, 
is  also  exhibited  in  all  its  bearings.  Mr. 
Lowell's  book  ought  to  be  of  much  use 
to  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  and  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  their  yearnings  to 
save  us  from  the  perils  that  lurk  in  gov- 
ernment by  congressional  committees. 
The  appointment  of  committees  by  a 
combination  of  the  lot  and  election 
might  be  relied  upon  to  thwart  the  nar- 
row partisanship  which  dominates  our 
committees  and  to  break  the  power  of 
the  speaker.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  revealed  by  Mr.  Lowell  that,  what- 
ever the  theory,  in  practice  the  direc- 
tions of  the  various  party  leaders  prevail 
over  all  the  forms  of  appointment  in  de- 
termining the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

Considering  the  vastness  of  the  field 
covered  by  Mr.  Lowell *s  work,  its  general 
accuracy  in  statements  of  fact  is  re- 
markable ;  and  the  more  so  that  the 
book  is  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
A  few  slips  have  been  noted,  of  which 
the  most  surprising  is  the  reference  to 
the  Austrian  Poles  as  of  "  non-Slavic 
origin*'  (II.,  p.  97).  Race  relations 
in  the  dominion  of  Francis  Joseph  are 
pretty  complicated,  and  so  are  political 
relations  ;  but  ethnology  must  have  its 
rights,  even  if  the  complexity  is  never 
resolved.  It  is  slightly  misleading  to 
say  that  Jules  Ferry,  after  his  defeat  on 
the  Tonquin  policy,  **  resigned,  never  to 
hold  office  again"  (I.,  p.  ^7,),  In  fact. 
Ferry  was  elected  to  the  Senate  after 
long  retirement,  and  in  February,  1893, 
became  president  of  that  body,  just  one 
month  before  his  death.  Again,  the  law 
as  to  the  appointment  of  syndics  of  com- 
munes in  Italy  (I.,  p.  169)  was  changed 
by  act  of  July  7th,  1896,  so  as  to  make 
them  all  elective.  This  change  was 
probably  too  late  for  notice  in  the  vol- 
ume. The  assertion  that  since  Victor 
Emmanuel  entered  Rome  the  Pope  has 
never  *'  placed  his  foot  outside  the 
grounds  of  the  Vatican"  (I.,  p.  186)  just 
escapes  being  literally  true.  One  fine 
July  day  in  1890  Leo  XIII.  paid  a  visit 
to  an  artist's  studio  in  Rome,  where- 
upon the  alert  correspondent  did  great- 
ly rage  and  the  sagacious  editor  imag- 
ine a  vain  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  silly 
season  ;  but  no  further  overt  act  ever 
fulfilled  the  predictions  of  a  definite 
change  in  the  papal  policy.  As  to  the 
electoral  system  in  Saxony,  Mr,  Lowell 
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has  not  noticed  that  in  the  winter  of 
1895-96  the  Prussian  three-class  method 
was  substituted  for  the  old  direct  vot- 
ing, the  cause  being  alarm  at  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  the  Socialists.  This  slip 
occurs  in  the  one  part  of  the  work  that 
might  have  been  omitted.  The  last 
forty  pages  of  the  first  volume  are  devot- 
ed to  a  perfunctory  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitutional arrangements  in  the  lesser 
German  States,  condensed  (the  sketch, 
not  the  States)  from  Marquardsen's 
great  collection.  The  fact  that  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen,  with  an  acreage 
and  a  population  far  less  impressive 
than  its  name,  has  a  Landesversammlung 
and  a  Staatsgerichtshof  and  a  variety  of 
other  institutions  whose  collective  titles 
average  about  a  syllable  apiece  to  every 
inhabitant,  seems  hardly  worth  printing. 

Wmiavi  A,  Dunning, 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  OLD  PLAYS.* 

It  is  not  forty  years  since  Matthew 
Arnold  (in  a  foot-note  to  his  essay  on 
the  Function  of  Criticistn  at  the  Present 
Time)  urged  the  advantages  of  the 
French  practice  of  printing  a  notice  by 
a  competent  critic  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  an  eminent  author's  works. 
His  advice  was  long  unheeded,  although 
he  set  a  good  example  himself  in  his 
prefaces  to  the  selections  from  Words- 
worth and  from.  Byron.  But  at  last  the 
habit  was  established,  and  of  late  it  has 
been  fashionable.  As  always  happens 
in  such  cases,  there  is  excess  and  there 
is    carelessness.       Conceited     essayists 

♦  Richelieu  ;  or,  The  Conspiracy.  By  Ed- 
ward Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton.  Illustrated  by 
F.  C.  Gordon.     New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 

The  School  for  Scandal  and  The  Rivals.  By 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Augfustine  Birrell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  illus- 
trations by  Edmund  J  Sullivan.  London  and 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  Temple  Dramatists,  edited  by  Israel  Gol- 
lancz,  M.A.  i  Arden  of  Faversham,  edited  by 
Rev.  Ronald  Bayne,  M.A.  2.  Edward  II.,  ed- 
ited by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  3.  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,  edited  by  W.  Macnetfe  Dixon, 
Litt.D.  London:  Dent  &  Co.;  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Longman's  English  Classics,  edited  by  George 
Rice  Carpenter,  A.  B.  i.  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  edited  by  G.  P.  Baker,  A.B.  2.  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  edited  by  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere.  3.  As  You  Like  It,  edited  by  Barrett 
Wendell  and  W.  L.  Phelps.  4.  Macbeth,  edited 
by  John  Matthews  Manly.  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 


seized  on  the  preface  as  a  platform  on 
which  to  show  ofE  their  own  airs  and 
graces  ;  and  more  than  one  defenceless 
masterpiece  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
insufferable  impertinence  of  a  bedizened 
clown.  So  far  has  the  pendulum  swung 
back,  that  only  the  other  day  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Dobson  was  moved  to  begin  his  de- 
lightful introduction  to  Pride  and  Prej- 
udice v^ixh.  the  assertion  thai  *'  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  modern  criticism  is  a 
marked  impatience  of  new  prefaces  to 
old  books  "  If  this  impatience  really 
exists,  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  have 
written  the  newest  prefaces,  and  who 
have  not  accepted  the  conditions  im- 
plicit upon  the  editor  who  prepares  an 
introduction  to  a  classic.  The  task  im- 
posed upon  him  is  simple.  First,  he 
must  suppress  himself  and  think  only 
of  his  author.  Second,  he  must  be  sym- 
pathetic, for  if  he  does  not  see  more  to 
praise  than  to  censure,  he  had  best  leave 
the  writing  to  another  hand.  Third,  he 
must  outhne  briefly  the  author's  biog- 
raphy, and  set  forth  at  greater  length 
the  circumstances  under  which  this 
special  work  was  written.  Fourth,  he 
should  show  us  the  relation  of  the  book 
in  question  to  its  author's  other  writ- 
ings ;  and  he  should  also  set  before  us 
the  position  it  holds  in  the  development 
of  the  branch  of  literature  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Other  things  also  the  editor  may  give 
us  of  his  abundance,  if  he  will,  but  these 
things  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  It  is 
the  deficiency  of  the  pretty  edition  of 
Richelieu  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Gordon  has 
effectively  illustrated,  that  it  is  sent 
forth  bare  of  a  preface,  although  few 
modern  plays  call  more  loudly  for  eluci- 
dation. The  reader  would  like  to  have 
explained  to  him  how  far  Lord  Lytton 
availed  himself  of  the  actual  facts  of 
history,  and  how  far  he  helped  himself 
to  the  artful  fictions  of  Alfred  de  Vigny 
and  G.  P.  R.  James.  It  would  have 
been  well  also  to  point  out  the  invalu- 
able assistance  the  experience  of  Mac- 
ready  was  to  the  author  ;  and  it  might 
have  been  interesting  to  trace  the  stage 
history  of  the  play  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  It  has  not  been  act- 
ed in  France  as  yet,  although  it  was  an- 
nounced as  in  preparation  at  the  Od6on 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  is  an  agreeable 
rattle,  to  use  a  phrase  not  inappropriate 
in   considering  a   new   edition   of   two 
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eighteenth-century  comedies  ;  and  he 
rattles  through  fifteen  pages  most  agree- 
ably. He  tells  us  how,  as  a  little  boy, 
he  first  heard  Sheridan's  name  from  the 
mouth  of  an  ambitious  carpenter  ;  and 
how,  later  in  life,  when  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
was  acting  Lady  Teazle  in  the  screen 
scene,  he  overheard  a  youthful  voice  ex- 
claim tearfully,  **  Oh,  mother,  I  hope 
she  won't  yield.**  And  between  these 
bits  of  autobiography  Mr.  Birrell  gos- 
sips pleasantly  about  Sheridan  as  a  man, 
as  a  wit,  as  a  politician,  and  even  as  a 
dramatist.  Obviously  enough,  it  is  as 
a  wit  and  as  a  politician  that  Sheridan 
interests  Mr.  Birrell  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist ;  and  so  the  editor's  remarks 
upon  the  School  for  Scandal  and  The 
Rivals  are  casual  and  perfunctory.  His 
formal  judgment  upon  the  comedies  un- 
der discussion  is  far  less  valuable  than 
are  his  obiter  dicta  about  Sheridan's 
strong  common  sense  as  a  politician  and 
Sheridan's  superior  shrewdness  to  Fox. 

In  its  way  no  collection  of  Shake- 
speare's separate  plays  is  so  satisfactory 
as  the  Temple  Edition,  and  under  the 
title  of  the  Temple  Dramatists^  Mr.  Gol- 
lancz  is  editing  a  series  of  single-volume 
old  plays  uniform  with  the  preceding 
Shakespeare.  Here  is  the  perfection  of 
editing  :  the  introductions  contain  just 
enough  and  not  too  much,  and  what 
they  contain  is  in  the  main  what  they 
ought  to  contain.  Of  the  three  plays, 
the  titles  of  which  are  given  above, 
Arden  of  Faversham  has  the  most  ade- 
quate preface,  perhaps  because  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Bayne,  considers  the  piece  not 
merely  as  something  to  be  read  now, 
but  as  something  intended  originally  to 
be  acted.  Only  too  often  do  Eliza- 
bethan scholars  discuss  an  old  play  as 
though  it  were  literature  only  and  not 
drama  first  of  all. 

And  here  is  the  striking  merit  of  the 
four  plays  of  Shakespeare  as  edited  for 
school  use  in  Longman  s  English  Classics, 
The  editors  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to  be 
acted,  that  these  plays  were  acted,  that 
the  special  form  Shakespeare  gave  them 
was  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  brought 
out,  and  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  playhouses  in  which  they  were  first 
seen.  It  is  a  strange  reflection  on  the 
most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  edited 
Shakespeare's  plays  for  class-room  use, 
that  there  should  be  so  strong  a  flavour 


of  novelty  about  the  editions  just  now 
prepared  by  Professor  Baker,  Professor 
Manly,  Professor  Gummere,  Professor 
Wendell,  and  Dr.  Phelps.  But  in  no 
other  edition  has  sufficient  stress  been 
laid  upon  the  dramatic  side  of  the  work 
of  the  greatest  dramatist  who  ever  lived. 
Professor  Baker's  introduction  to  A  Mid- 
summer Nighfs  Dream  is,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle too  colloquial  in  its  tone,  but  nothing 
could  better  bring  before  the  eyes  of  a 
bright  youth  the  peculiarities  and  lim- 
itations of  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  an 
understanding  of  which  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  real  appreciation  of 
the  Elizabethan  drama.  As  useful  in  a 
different  way  is  Professor  Wendell's  in- 
troduction to  As  You  Like  It,  with  its 
knowledge,  its  insi^'ht,  its  abundant 
common  sense,  and  its  total  absence  of 
gush. 

Brander  Matthews, 


THE  FALCON  OF  LANGEAC* 

Among  the  most  notable  spring  pub- 
lications are  two  novels  of  adventure 
lying  along  somewhat  similar  lines. 
One,  The  Forge  in  the  Forest,  which  was 
recently  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  is 
by  Professor  Roberts,  already  known 
in  literature  ;  the  other.  The  Falcon  of 
Lang^aCy  is  a  still  later  work  and  comes 
from  a  new  writer. 

But,  while  this  is  the  author's  first 
book,  it  can  scarcely  be  her  'prentice  at- 
tempt in  fiction.  Such  easy  simplicity 
— which  may  be  likened  to  the  limpid 
smoothness  of  the  old  French  chroni- 
clers— is  rarely  if  ever  at  the  command 
of  the  beginner  ;  the  reserve  that  ac- 
centuates the  intensity  of  the  work  and 
the  singular  directness  of  the  narrative 
seem  essentially  the  outgrowth  of  ex- 
perience. Should  it,  however,  be  really 
a  first  literary  effort,  the  fact  gives  prom- 
ise of  much  larger  work  than  this  charm- 
ing little  story.  For,  slight  as  it  is,  The 
Falcon  of  Lang^ac  has  a  shapeliness  too 
often  lacking  in  more  pretentious  tales. 
It  realises,  too,  the  historical  atmos- 
phere which  sometimes  escapes  stricter 
adherence  to  history,  and  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  reality  curiously  in  contrast 
with  its  absolute  disregard  of  the  proba- 
bilities. 

♦  The  Falcon  of  Laig^ac.  By  Isabel  White- 
ly.    Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day.    $1.50. 
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It  is  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Francis 
I. ;  of  those  stormy  days  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  when  the  treachery  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon  and  the  ceaseless 
incursions  of  the  English  and  Spaniards 
and  Germans  came  near  to  wrecking  the 
kingdom  of  France.  The  types  and  the 
social  and  political  conditions  are  all  so 
completely  beyond  the  modern  imagina- 
tion that  it  may  accept  them  without 
the  demur  that  must  always  go  with  por- 
trayals more  within  one's  ken.  The  au- 
thor has  apparently  made  no  attempt  to 
individualise,  realising  probably  that  the 
great  distance  must  blur  the  features, 
so  that  only  sketchy  outline  drawing 
could  be  effective.  This,  at  all  events, 
is  the  character  of  the  work,  which,  never- 
theless, is  conceived  with  a  vividness  that 
fills  it  with  colour  and  life. 

The  story  acquires  dramatic  force 
from  being  told  in  the  first  person,  and 
has  an  intimacy  of  tone  that  wins  con- 
fidence. The  opening  scene,  in  which 
Armel  de  Langeac  describes  the  events 
following  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
the  arrival  of  his  lawless  half-brother, 
who  tries  to  rob  him  of  his  rights,  gives 
an  impetus  that  does  not  flag  from  start 
to  finish.  There  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  youth  Armel  and  his  orphan  cousin 
Constance,  alone  and  friendless,  but  for 
the  indiscreet  housekeeper  and  the  wise 
old  priest,  when  the  half-brother  and 
his  minions  come  down  like  wolves  on 
the  fold  in  the  defenceless  old  chateau 
in  Brittany.  But  danger  sometimes 
makes  a  boy  a  man  in  a  moment,  and, 
striking  a  hole  in  the  tapestry  with  his 
dagger,  he  looks  at  the  vandal  with 
steady  nerves  : 

'*  I  had  forgotten  the  appearance  of  my  half- 
brother,  who  was  twenty  years  or  more  my 
senior.  But  I  kept  memories  of  cruel  jokes  and 
teasings  with  which  he  had  amused  himself  and 
tortured  me  when  I  was  a  lad.  Little  as  I  liked 
him,  and  bad  as  was  all  I  knew  of  him,  still  I 
started  as  I  saw  the  evil  that  the  years  had 
burned  into  his  face.  .  .  .  The  black  eyes  of 
Langeac  in  him  were  savage  and  glaring  ;  sin- 
ister smiles  had  drawn  down  the  lines  of  his 
mouth,  and  the  aquiline  nose  which  marks  our 
race  was  hooked  over  like  that  of  an  evil  bird 
of  prey.  His  followers  w^ere  not  a  whit  better 
than  himself  ;  and  although  they  looked  not 
only  evil,  but  in  manners  beneath  him,  he  kept 
no  distance  from  them,  but  treated  them  as  his 
peers.  He  strode  up  and  dowQ  the  room,  curs- 
mg  furiously  at  everything,  ^>pping  often  be- 
side the  table — where  woro  ^  ead  cold  meats, 
fowls,  and  wine — to  quaff  a  detjp  draught  or  to 
eat  greedily  without  sitting  down.  Then  he 
tramped  abiout  again  ard  drank  again  until  an- 


other man  might  have  fallen  under  the  table 
from  drunkenness  ...  by  this  time  my  posi- 
tion in  the  closet  had  become  almost  intoler- 
able ;  and,  but  that  I  was  the  only  swordsman 
in  the  house — for  the  ancient  arms  of  our  ser- 
vants were  little  use  for  defence — I  would 
have  rushed  into  the  hall  to  try  what  I  could  do 
to  bring  the  intruders  to  quiet  and  civil  be- 
haviour. Yet,  realising  my  impotence  and  anx- 
ious to  know  their  dispositions  toward  us,  I  con- 
trolled myself  and  listened  again." 

And  then,  when  the  full  enormity  of  his 
brother's  plan  stands  disclosed  he  sees 
that  he  must  seek  safety  in  immediate 
flight,  more  for  his  cousin's  sake  than 
for  his  own.  The  priest  has  already 
urged  taking  refuge  in  the  nearest  sanc- 
tuary— for  in  those  times,  as  well  as  in 
latter  days,  spiritual  powers  controlled 
much  that  temporal  forces  are  powerless 
to  reach.  And  so  it  is  that  the  youth 
and  the  maiden  fly  from  the  roof  that 
has  hitherto  sheltered  them  and  ride 
through  the  stormy  night  into  the  terri- 
ble unknown  Ayorld,  flying,  as  so  many 
have  done  before  them,  from  the  ills 
that  they  have  to  those  that  they  know 
not  of.  For,  as  they  journey,  one  har- 
rowing adventure  succeeds  another,  like 
the  visions  of  a  feverish  dream,  culmi- 
nating in  a  thrilling  experience  at  a 
mysterious  inn  in  which  they  stop  over- 
night. The  cousinly  affection  with 
which  they  have  started  has  ripened  into 
love,  and  Armel's  thoughts  are  all  of  Con- 
stance, when  he  is  compelled  to  leave 
her  alone  amid  sinister  surroundings  : 

**  Thinking  thus,"  he  says  : 

"  I  heard  a  clicking  noise  behind  me,  and  real- 
ised that  the  key  had  been  turned  in  the  door. 
Startled,  puzzled  as  to  why  any  one  should 
wish  to  lock  me  in,  I  listened  intently,  and 
thought  I  heard  the  swish  of  a  woman's  dress 
against  the  wall  outside.  I  remembered  the 
handsome,  sly  maid-servant,  and  something  in 
my  soul  hinted  of  evil  toward  Constance.  I 
tried  the  door  ;  it  was  fast,  and  breaking  it 
would  arouse  my  unknown  enemy  to  greater 
speed  in  the  ill  she  plotted.  I  thought  of  the 
window.  .  .  .  The  window  w^as  very  small, 
but  I  could  spring  from  it  to  the  stairway  which 
climbed  past  it  crosswise  and  gain  the  attic 
before  the  unknown  had  time  to  traverse  all 
the  passages,  descend  to  the  courtyard  and 
come  round.  I  pulled  the  table  under  the  w^in- 
dow.  leaped  ujwn  it,  pushed  my  head  and 
shoulders  through  the  opening,  and  then  raised 
myself  with  great  difficulty  to  a  position  for 
s^)ringing.  Often  have  I  climbed  from  a 
high  turret  at  Lang^c  and  leaped  thence  to 
the  top  of  a  chestnut  tree  for  a  hawk's  nest, 
with  no  feeling  of  fear.  But  now,  thinking  of 
Constance's'  plight  should  anything  befall  me, 
I  feared  hombly.  A  moment  I  hung  over  the 
darkness  ;  then  I  sprang  and  caught  the  rickety 
railing.    It  swayed  and  cracked  ominously  be- 
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neath  the  force  of  my  grasp,  but  with  a  tug  I 
drew  myself  up  and  ran  up  the  stairs  along  the 
gallery  to  the  attic  chamber.*' 

There  is  not  space  here  to  tell  what 
he  found,  nor  to  make  mention  even 
of  many  equally  thrilling  situations 
through  which  the  young  couple  pass 
before  reaching  the  abbey,  and  later  the 
court.  From  this  time  on  the  environ- 
ment better  befits  their  gentle  blood, 
and  Constance  blooms  into  a  court 
beauty,  so  that  innocent  jealousy  adds 
a  piquant  element  to  the  story.  Then, 
when  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth 
again,  when  the  wicked  brother  meets 
his  deserts,  and  the  happy  lovers  start 
back  to  Lang6ac  to  claim  their  own, 
more  brilliant  adventures  befall  them, 
rounding  the  stirring  tale  without  the 
slightest  cessation  of  interest. 

Milton  E,  Francis, 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS.* 

After  subjecting  this  volume  to  a  very 
careful  examination,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  of  all  woiks  relating  chiefly 
to  quotations  in  the  English  language, 
it  is  the  very  fullest,  the  most  accurate, 
and  therefore  the  best.  The  present 
edition  has  been  so  carefully  amplified 
and  corrected  as  to  make  it  substantially 
a  new  book.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  K.  Hoyt, 
and  after  his  death  the  book  was,  we  be- 
lieve, completed  and  seen  through  the 
press  by  Miss  Kate  Louise  Roberts.  It 
is  arranged  in  two  great  divisions,  Eng- 
lish and  Foreign,  the  latter  comprising 
quotations  and  proverbs  of  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  German  origin, 
but  omitting  (a  very  important  omis- 
sion, to  be  sure)  the  Greek  and  the 
Spanish.  The  quotations  are  in  each 
department  grouped  by  topics,  but  a 
very  admirable  index  masses  them  all 
under  the  single  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, and  thus  makes  it  possible  to  find 
any  of  them  in  a  moment's  time.  The 
especial  merits  of  the  work  are  (i)  its 
fulness,  especially  in  the  English  ;  (2) 
the  exact  reference  which  is  given  to 
the  original  source  of  each  quotation  ; 

♦  The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quofrations. 
By  J.  K.  Hoyt.  Revised  edition.  New  York  : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Buckram,  $6.00  ;  sheep, 
$3  00 ;    half    morocco,    $10.00 ;    full    morocco, 

$I2.0Q. 


and  (3)  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
whole.  Valuable,  also,  is  the  special 
index  giving  the  names  of  all  authors 
quoted,  with  a  reference  under  each 
name  to  the  citations  to  which  that 
name  is  attached.  The  book  must  super- 
sede all  others  for  English  and  Ameri- 
can use,  and  we  congratulate  the  pub- 
lishers on  its  completion. 

Such  matter  for  criticism  as  we  have 
found  is,  in  the  main,  not  serious.  For- 
eign quotations  are,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, much  less  exhaustively  represented 
than  the  English,  occupying  only  some 
130  pages  as  against  674  pages  of  Eng- 
lish excerpts.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  some  very  important  things  have 
been  omitted,  of  which  the  Italian  prov- 
erb about  Bocca  chiusa^  and  the  famous 
Ovidian  phrase  Vergilium  vidi  tantum 
may  be  taken  as  typical  instances.  The 
omission  of  all  proverbs  from  the  Greek 
robs  the  collection  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  sayings  to  which  the  human  in- 
tellect has  given  birth,  and  surely  these 
might  at  least  have  been  given  in  an 
English  dress.  Occasionally  one  of 
them  sneaks  in  through  a  Latin  equiva- 
lent, as  when  theChilonian  yvMi  aeavrSv 
is  given,  as  from  Juvenal  xi.  27,  in  the 
form  nosc^  te  ipsum.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  very  passage  Juvenal  really 
gives  the  Greek  words,  nor  can  this 
Latin  substitute  be  scanned  ;  so  that 
here  we  have  both  a  secondary  source 
assigned,  and  also  an  incorrect  quotation 
— a  thing  that  verges  upon  editorial  dis- 
honesty. More  space  for  foreign  quota- 
tions might  easily  have  been  gained  by 
a  liberal  pruning  of  the  English  cita- 
tions, many  of  which  are  far  from  being 
familiar  q^iotations,  or  in  fact  from  even 
deserving  to  be  such.  Some  of  those  from 
Boyesen,  Aldrich,  Stedman,  and  other 
modern  Americans  are  surely  nothing 
more  than  padding,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
book  where  padding  is  the  last  thing  to 
be  thought  of.  Another  defect  is  to  be 
found  in  the  references  to  expurgated 
editions  of  the  Latin  classics.  This 
might  be  defensible  if  there  were  any 
one  standard  expurgated  edition  ;  but  no 
two  editors  agree  in  their  omissions  ;  so 
that  Mr.  Hoyt  has  made  these  citations  of 
his  a  source  of  needless  exasperation  to 
students  who  wish  to  refer  quickly  and 
easily  to  the  context  of  a  saying.  We 
regret,  also,  to  see  Publilius  Syrus  still 
figuring  as  **  Publius,"  a  most  unschol- 
arly  blunder.     There  is  a  lack  of  uni- 
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formity  in  the  indications  of  the  ultimate 
sources  of  some  famous  quotations  in 
English.  Thus,  Longfellow's  famous 
couplet,**  The  mills  of  God  grind  slow- 
ly,*' etc.,  is  correctly  referred  to  Fried- 
rich  von  Logau  ;  but  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's **  Labour  is  Prayer"  is  not  in  like 
manner  credited  to  its  Latin  original, 
nor  is  that  original  given  among  the 
Latin  maxims.  Esse  quam  videri  is  noted 
as  the  motto  of  the  Earl  of  VVinterton, 
and  no  credit  whatever  is  given  to 
Cicero.  The  index  does  not  mention  it 
at  all.  A  further  criticism  of  the  index 
has  to  do  with  its  arrangement  by  catch- 
words, a  thing  which  is  not  always  judi- 
ciously managed  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
catchword  selected  is  sometimes  not  the 
one  which  the  searcher  would  find  the 
most  natural  and  obvious.  We  could 
go  on  with  these  minor  criticisms  in- 
definitely, yet  to  do  so  would  really 
be  an  injustice  to  a  book  which,  in 
spite  of  numerous  small  defects,  is 
still,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very 
best  work  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
English  language. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


THE  SPOILS  OF  POYNTON.* 

The  spoils  were  a  legacy  of  curios 
which  the  son  might  possess  at  his  mar- 
riage. Poynton  was  the  great  house,  in 
England,  where  they  were  religiously 
kept  by  his  mother.  So  long  as  Poyn- 
ton was  not  despoiled,  the  son's  mar- 
riage was  possible.  The  mother  sur- 
reptitiously removed  the  curios.  How, 
then,  were  these  twain,  wilful  maiden 
and  artless  youth,  to  be  united  without 
breaking  the  father's  or  the  maiden's 
will  ?  Suffice  it  that  for  a  time  bric-^- 
brac,  like  Alcibiades's  son,  ruled  the 
world.  The  book  is  no  trifle  ;  read  it, 
and  then  prate  of  **  real  sorrows"  if  you 
will  !  Of  all  things  prolific  of  woe — 
and  it  is  amazing  how  many  woes  begin 
and  end  with  things — brie  2^-brac  is  easily 
proved  to  be  the  worst.  Mr.  James  de- 
serves infinite  credit  for  seeing  life  in  its 
true  relations. 

Fleda,  who  is  the  hub  of  this  story, 
from  whom  the  other  characters  radiate 
like  spokes,  underwent  a  curious  psycho- 

*  The  Spoils  of  Poynton.  By  Henry  James. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.50. 


logical  development.  At  the  start  she 
was  exemplary,  and  assumed  that  every 
tribute  was  paid  to  her  insignificance. 
Her  woman  friend,  however,  was  a  mir- 
ror in  whom  she  soon  beheld  her  truer 
and  less  sophisticated  self.  The  mo- 
ment came  when,  enamoured  of  the  re- 
flection, she'**  pulled  herself  together," 
as  young  women  do  when  they  think 
the  future  is  theirs,  and  went  forth  to 
conquer  the  world.  Her  insight  became 
phenomenal.  It  bewildered  her  lover, 
obfuscated  her  lover's  mother,  and 
finally  outwitted  Mrs.  Gereth,  her  men- 
tof,  under  whose  wide  wing  she  had 
taken  refuge.  Her  moods  and  tenses 
are  carefully  differentiated  as  the  story 
progresses,  and  one  sympathises  with 
her  acutely  when  she  says  : 

**  I  haven't  a  rag  of  pride.  I  used  to  have, 
but  it's  gone.  I  used  to  nave  a  secret,  but  every 
one  knows  it  now  ;  and  any  one  who  looks  at 
me  can  say,  I  think,  what's  the  matter  with 
me. 

The  trouble  was  that  Mrs.  Gereth  was 
incessantly  at  her  post,  attaching  a 
**  tinkling  bell"  to  every  word,  look, 
and  action  of  \i^r prottgd. . 

Mrs.  Gereth  is  a  better  rounded  char- 
acter, because  simpler.  There  was  noth- 
ing mystic  or  elusive  about  her.  She 
was  somewhat  of  a  termagant,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  she  lacked  reserve. 
She  would  have  loved  you  for  doing 
justice  to  her  **  deep  morality,"  but 
have  wished,  herself,  to  tell  of  the 
quickness  and  quietness  with  which  she 
operated.  Sentences  beginning  "  Why 
the  devil,"  and  'Til  be  hanged,"  ad- 
dressed to  her  intimate,  indicate  inten- 
sity rather  than  vulgarity  ;  and  those 
words  hastily  penned  to  her  boy,  **  Go 
to  see  her,  and  try,  for  God's  sake,  to 
cultivate  a  glimmer  of  intelligence," 
leave  the  impression  that  she  was  a  force 
as  well  as  an  influence.  How  far  she 
went  in  making  Fleda's  way  straight 
before  her  appears  in  the  following  : 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  Mona  or  no  Mona, 
he  could  see  you  that  way,  day  after  day,  and 
not  have  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  man  ?  .  .  . 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when,  the  other  day, 
one  had  quite  made  you  over  to  him,  the  great 
gawk,  and  he  was,  on  this  very  spot,  utterly 
alone  with  you  ?  ..." 

It  is  wonderful  how  these  two  women 
— Mrs.  Gereth  and  Fleda — got  along  to- 
gether. They  never  quarrelled  ;  they 
just  diverged  and  became  parallel  again. 
In  the  end  the  elder  was  appalled  at  her 
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dependence  upon  the  other.  And  Fleda, 
like  many  another  feminine  soul,  was 
inspired  by  the  very  clumsiness  and  in- 
decision of  her  lover.  Indeed,  "  her 
desire  to  serve  him  was  too  passionate, 
the  sense  that  he  counted  upon  her  too 
sweet"  for  ordinary  comprehension. 
With  such  a  person  she  felt  that  she 
could  be  "  exceptionally  human."  That 
she  is  human  with  him,  or  at  all,  may 
be  questioned.  The  crass  stupidity  of 
Owen  and  the  utter  conventionality  of 
Mrs.  Brigstock  are  a  screen  on  which 
the  eyes  linger  till,  drab  becoming  the 
prevalent  mental  colour,  Mrs.  Gereth  is 
declared  a .  monstrosity  and  Fleda  a 
screaming  upstart  !  Nothing  needs  to 
be  said  for  Mrs.  Gereth  ;  she  would  gal- 
vanise a  toad.  In  accounting  for  Fleda, 
however,  one  must  not  ignore  the  veloc- 
ity of  her  propulsion  from  Mrs.  Gereth's 
catapult.  Her  environment  gave  her  a 
fine  twist.  She  is  neither  superhuman 
nor  degenerate,  but  normally  complex. 
If  need  were,  it  might  be  added  that 
the  details  of  Mr.  James's  workmanship 
deserve  close  scrutiny.  Each  situation 
is  a  miniature,  each  sentence  a  piece  of 
thread  lace.  With  what  delicate  inci- 
sions he  approximates  to  his  meaning  ! 
As  he  said  of  Abbey,  **  Everything  is  so 
human,  so  humorous  and  so  caught  in 
the  act,  so  buttoned  and  petticoated  and 
gartered,  that  it  might  be  round  the  cor- 
ner ;  so  it  is,  but  the  corner  is  the  cor- 
ner of  another  world."  The  analyst 
must  ever  be  open  to  the  accusation  of 
other-worldliness.  This,  because  he 
keeps  both  eyes  on  the  object,  and  does 
not  drop  his  tools  now  and  then  to  tickle 
his  readers  between  the  ribs.  He  is 
usually  too  interested  to  think  of  any- 
body's self-love.  The  real  question  is. 
Can  one  be  true  to  his  constituency 
when  merely  true  to  his  subject  ? 

Mervin  Erie, 


ENGLISH  ESSAYS.* 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
English  essay.  Always  •  source  of  de- 
light since  brought  to  perfection  as  an 
art  form  by  Steele  and  Addison,  it  offers 
new  pleasures  viewed  as  the  forerunner 

♦  English  Essays.  With  an  introduction,  by 
J.  H.  Lobban.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


of  the  modern  novel  of  character.  From 
this  point  of  view  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
Beau  Tibbs,  Mrs.  Battle  seem  as  real 
persons  as  any  character  in  modern  fic- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  the  human  element 
which  confers  immortality  on  the  essay 
is  proved  anew  by  the  recent  collection 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lobban.  All  the 
essays  in  this  book  are  either  life-like 
character  sketches  or  vivid  revelations 
of  the  essayist's  own  individuality. 

Time  is  the  great  anthologist.  The 
further  such  a  collector  as  Mr.  Lob- 
ban goes  back  the  easier  his  labour  be- 
comes. In  regard  to  the  TatUr^  the 
Spectator^  the  Guardian^  etc.,  the  years 
have  sifted  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  the  world  has  selected  all  that  it 
wishes  to  keep.  Little  remains  for  the 
bookmaker  on  collection  bent  but  to  tie 
in  a  nosegay  the  flowers  which  the 
lovers  of  literatures  have  chosen. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  view  the 
mind  of  one  busied  among  our  treasures, 
and  Mr.  Lobban  has  kindly  exhibited 
his  opinions  of  the  work  in  hand  in  a 
pleasant  introduction.  The  field  of  his 
choice  extends  from  Francis  Bacon  to 
Charles  Lamb,  and  he  divides  the  pro- 
duction of  the  essay  into  three  periods, 
which  for  convenience  one  might  name 
the  periods  of  Steele  and  Addison,  of 
Goldsmith  and  of  Lamb,  Hunt  and  Haz- 
litt.  With  the  history  of  the  essay  the 
collector  gives  incidentally  a  chronicle 
of  English  literary  journals  from  the 
Daily  Courant^  i702>  to  the  Examiner  in 
1820. 

Literary  genealogy  is  an  interesting 
study.  No  art  form  springs  perfect 
from  a  single  brain  ;  it  results  after  re- 
peated attt  mpts  by  a  succession  of  gifted 
minds.  The  chief  glory  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century essay,  which  is  as  perfect 
an  art  form  as  the  sonnet,  is  given  to 
Steele  and  Addison.  But  of  late  those 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  this  charm- 
ing literary  flower  have  been  searching 
antecedent  literature,  English  and  for- 
eign, for  influences  that  may  have  affect- 
ed and  guided  the  editors  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator,  One  fancies  he  sees  a 
suggestion  in  Plato,  another  detects  a 
whiff  of  the  perfume  of  the  Spectator  in 
Horace.  Some  peruse  the  pages  of  Cas- 
tiglione  and  La  Bruyere,  others  turn 
with  more  hope  to  Montaigne.  Still 
others  search  at  home  and  think  to  find 
in  Dryden,  Browne,  or  Temple  the  first 
note  of  the  magic  music.     It  is  the  opin- 
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ion  of  Mr.  Lobban  that  Montaigne  is  the 
only  foreign  author  who  has  influenced 
the  English  essay. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Mr.  Lobban  re- 
lieve Addison  of  some  of  his  plumage 
and  transfer  it  to  Steele,  where  it  right- 
fully belongs  ;  and  one  rejoices  to  see 
Goldsmith  emerge  still  further  from 
Johnson's  cumbrous  shadow.  It  might 
be  possible  to  question  a  little  the  col- 
lector's judgment  in  the  assignment  of 
space.  In  a  collection  of  essays,  as  of 
their  poetical  kindred  vers  de  socUU^  the 
bookmakers  find  it  difficult  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  glamour  of  great  names. 
Since  Coleridge  and  Tennyson  are  al- 


ways lugged  into  anthologies  of  light 
verse,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  John- 
son and  Pope  will  not  appear  in  a  col- 
lection of  essays.  The  reader  would 
willingly  spare  two  of  the  four  essays 
by  Johnson  for  the  sake  of  two  more  by 
a  lighter  pen,  such  as  Goldsmith's,  nor 
would  he  complain  if  one  of  Pope's  at- 
tempts had  been  omitted  to  include  at 
least  one  of  Mackenzie  or  Reynolds. 
But  these  are  minor  questions  of  indi- 
vidual taste,  and  all  readers  will  wel- 
come this  collection  by  Mr.  Lobban  as 
a  charming  anthology  of  English  essays. 

Samuel  Minturn  Peck, 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


THE  DESCENDANT.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
|i.50' 

With  a  little  more  composure  and  a  little  more 
completeness  in  the  development  of  the  theory, 
this  would  liave  come  very  near  to  being  a  great 
story.  Certainly  the  subject — heredity — is  one 
of  the  greatest  engaging  modern  thought,  and 
the  unknown  author  has  not  come  to  his  task 
without  conviction  of  its  weight,  its  breadth, 
and  its  fathomless  depth.  The  stress  of  the 
work  communicates  itself  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences, which  describe  the  descendant  of  sin  and 
of  weakness,  '*  a  child  sitting  alone  upon  the 
roadside"  of  life— a  small,  wild  animal  of  the 
wood,  come  out  from  the  underbrush  to  bask  in 
the  shifting  sunshine.  He  is  only  an  atom  of 
humanity,  but  his  battle  with  the  hostile  world 
has  already  begun.  When  he  is  old  enough  to 
understand  the  bar  sinister  with  which  he  is 
branded,  the  lawless  blood  in  his  veins  rises  in 
hotter  revolt. 

"  What  have  I  done?"  he  cried  passionately.  "Is  it 
my  fault  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  wait  upon 
marriaj^c  banns?  ...  I  hat*;  these  people!  I  hate 
everybody  who  comes  near  this  place.  ...  I  hate 
their  creeds  and  their  consciences.  I  hate  my  father 
because  he  was  a  villain.  I  hate  my  mother  because 
she  was  a  fool." 

After  thus  hurling  himself  against  Fate's 
stone  wall  there  are  gentler  moments  of  yearn- 
ing for  love,  for  kindness,  for  rest — infinitely 
sad.  For  he  is  his  mother's  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther's son,  and  the  spirit  dwelling  within  him  is 
a  dual  one— a  spint  of  peace  and  a  spirit  of 
strife,  a  spirit  of  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  igno- 
rance, a  spirit  of  submission  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
volt. The  story  is  mainly  an  object  lesson  : 
there  is  little  theorising,  little  analysis,  the 
character  and  the  life  of  the  descendant 
preach  the  sermon.  His  entrance  into  the 
field  of  journalism,  as  the  editor  of  The  Icono- 
clasi  and  the  avowed  assailant  of  established 
social  order,  is  in  the  course  of  natural  results. 
The  institution  of  marriage,  he  contends  edi- 
torially, has  not  been  without  a  purpose  to 
servQ  in  tiie  course  of  social  evolution,  but,  like 


many  a  custom  be^n  as  an  experiment,  it 
has  ended  as  a  fetich.  And  man,  unfortu- 
nately, is  less  ready  to  adapt  practices  to  his 
needs  than  he  is  to  adapt  his  needs  to  prac- 
tices. •'  Custom,  not  conscience  makes  cowards 
of  most  of  us."  Holding  these  views,  he  meets 
for  the  first  time  a  girl  who  attracts  him,  and 
with  whom  he  finally  falls  in  love  with  all  the 
violence  of  his  intense,  ill-regulated  nature. 
And  the  girl  also  **  thinks  herself  emancipated, 
and  is  as  strong  in  her  conviction  as  most  of  us 
until  Time  has  shown  us  our  error."  She  too 
is  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  bad  men  and  con- 
doning women,  whose  lives  are  none  the  clean- 
er because  lived  within  the  pale  of  human  law. 
When  fire  touches  tinder  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  ;  when  a  man  and  a  woman  inten- 
tionally loose  their  hold  on  life's  anchor  there 
can  be  nothing  but  shipwreck  in  sight.  The 
relation  between  them  is  treated  with  unfailing 
delicacy,  and  its  gradual  lesson  is  portrayed 
with  considerable  art.  It  is  later,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  sudden  ruin  of  the  man's  pro- 
fessional career,  that  the  work  falls  off  and  be- 
comes flurried,  hurrying  to  an  incomplete  close. 
But  not  a  page  touches  the  commonplace,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  real  fellow-creature  who  con- 
fesses at  last  : 

'*  Yes,  I  am  beaten.    I  am  a  cur  that  the  stones  of 
mankind  have  beaten  to  death," 

and  yet  who  gasps  when  dying  : 

"  Give  me  half  a  chance  and  I'll  be  even  with  the 
world  at  last." 

OLD  DORSET.    By  Robert  Cameron  Rogers.    New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

If  Mr.  Rogers's  work  were  not  noteworthy  in 
any  other  respect,  it  would  be  remarkable  for 
the  unusual  versatility  revealed  by  his  three 
books.  His  volume  of  verse.  The  Wind  in  the 
Clearing  and  Other  Poems,  with  its  moods 
drawn  from  the  classics,  its  technical  perfection, 
and  its  lyrical  quality  is  strongly  in  contrast 
with  bis  Will  0*  the  tVasp,  a  breezy  sea  yarn 
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of  the  War  of  1812.  And  now  comes  this  new 
work,  which,  in  its  quiet,  rustic  simplicity,  is  as 
unlike  the  poem  and  the  novel  as  they  are  un- 
like each  other.  It  is  described  in  the  sub-title 
as  being  the  chronicles  of  a  New  York  country- 
side, and  the  sketches  are  from  studies  of  long 
ago.  Some  50  back  as  far  as  the  time  when 
persons  vet  living  could  remember  slavery  in 
the  Nortn.  The  author  has  not  been  fortunate 
in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  either  the  dialect 
or  the  feelings  of  the  negro.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  what  Mr.  Paul  Dunbar  might 
have  to  say  upon  this  point,  he  having  come  to 
stand  as  the  first  representative  of  his  race  in 
the  world  of  letters.  It  may  indeed  be  com- 
plained that  there  is  too  much  dialect,  of  which 
the  public  has  tired.  The  other  sketches,  nota- 
bly ••  The  Denison  Venue"  and  "  Madam  Cal- 
lender.'*  are  admirable  work,  good  enough  to 
bring  the  volume  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
many  recent  collections  of  short  stories. 

A  VIRGINIA  CAVALIER.    By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  intimate  feeling  of  this  story  of  Wash- 
ington's youth  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  Miss  Seawell  is  herself  a  Virginian, 
born  and  bred  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Wash- 
ington's home.  Her  realisation  of  his  character 
mav  be  too  largely  ideal ;  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible  that  so  faultless  a  specimen  of  humanity 
can  ever  have  lived.  Yet  the  presentation  is  so 
living  and  lovable,  so  unlike  the  icily  null  por- 
traits painted  by  many  impartial  hands,  that 
the  reader  accepts  it  with  responsible  unreserve 
as  one  listens  to  the  praises  of  a  beloved  friend. 
It  is  in  this  way,  as  one  speaks  of  a  dear  kins- 
man and  near  neighbour,  that  the  author  writes 
of  Washington.  The  story  opens  with  a  visit 
by  Lord  Fairfax  to  Mrs.  Washington  at  her 
house  at  Ferry  Farm,  and  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Washington,  over  whom  he  was  destined 
to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence. 

"  The  full  flood  of  the  sun,  now  low  in  the  heavens, 
poured  through  the  western  windows  upon  the  figure 
of  the  boy  standing  in  the  doorway.  The  room  was 
beginning  to  darken,  and  the  ruddy  firelight,  too,  fell 
glowingly  upon  him.  The  earl  was  instantly  aroused, 
and  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  the  boy  be- 
fore him  was  only  fifteen  ;  seventeen  or  even  eighteen 
would  have  seemed  nearer  the  mark,  so  tall  and  well 
developed  was  he.  Like  all  creatures  of  the  highest 
breeding,  George  looked  handsomer  the  handsomer 
his  dress;  and  although  his  costume  was  really  simple 
enough,  he  had  the  splendid  air  that  made  him  always 
appear  to  be  in  the  highest  fashion.  .  .  .  Never  m 
all  his  life  had  the  Earlof  Fairfax  seen  so  noble  a  boy. 
The  sight  of  him  smote  the  older  man's  heart ;  it 
flashed  through  him  how  easy  it  would  be  to  exchange 
all  his  honours  and  titles  for  stich  a  son.  He  arose  and 
sainted  him,  as  Madame  Washington  said  in  a  tone 
that  had  pride  in  every  accent : 
"  *  My  lord,  this  is  my  son,  Mr.  Washington/ 
"George  responded  with  one  of  those  graceful  in- 
clinations which,  years  after,  made  the  entrance  of 
Colonel  Washington  at  the  Earl  of  Dunmore's  lev6e  at 
Williamsburg  a  lesson  in  grace  and  good  breeding." 

Invited  to  visit  Lord  Fairfax,  George  receives 
his  first  military  instruction  from  an  old  soldier 
in  the  earl's  employ,  and  when  the  house  is  at- 
tacked by  Indians  during  the  boy's  visit  he  gets 
his  first  taste  of  hghting.  With  this  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  Washington's  career,  the  narrative 
foflows  history  through  his  appointment  as  mid- 
shipman, which  he  gave  up  at  his  mother's  en- 
treaty, through  his  experiences  as  surveyor,  and 
on  to  his  campaign  against  the  Indians.    The 


story  ends  with  a  spirited  description  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  and  although  it  is  thus  the  boy 
rather  than  the  man  whom  the  work  reveals, 
the  book  is  by  no  means  juvenile  either  in  spirit 
or  manner,  and  must  make  even  stronger  ap- 
peal to  grown  people  than  to  children. 

THE  CxVREER  OP  CANDIDA.  By  George  Pa xton. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $i.oo. 

A  calmly  confident  manner  carries  far  in  fic- 
tion, as  in  most  other  matters,  and  the  firm  con- 
viction of  originality  which  is  the  first  impres- 
sion of  this  story  has  its  full  effect.  But  a  very 
slight  examination  of  the  work  shows  the  au- 
thor to  be  mistaken.  Candida  is  an  entirely 
normal  girl,  who  does  not  think  or  say  or  do 
anything  that  has  not  been  thought  and  said 
and  done  by  many  other  girls.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  her  choice  of  a  career  there  is  nothing 
unusual.  Now  that  woman  has  entered  every 
field  of  industry,  she  is  no  novice  in  athletics, 
although  the  author  evidently  believes  Candida 
to  be  the  pioneer.  Nor  is  there  anything  out 
of  the  common  in  the  further  development  of 
her  career.  The  girl  of  this  strenuous  type 
usually  marries  the  facile  man.  This  instance 
of  natural  selection  is,  indeed,  the  one  touch  of 
nature  in  the  book.  Otherwise  it  is  strained, 
far-fetched,  untrue  alike  to  nature  and  to  art. 
Its  style  is  scarcely  better  than  its  thought,  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  so  crude  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  has  come  from  the  author 
of  A  St  tidy  in  Prejudices^  and  other  well- writ- 
ten and  able  books. 

A  WOMAN'S  COURIER.  Being  a  Tale  of  the  Fa- 
mous Fortv  Conspiracy  of  i6<)6.  By  William  Joseph 
Yeoman.    Mew  York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Yeoman's  name  is  unfamiliar,  but  his 
writing  is  not  that  of  a  novice  ;  and  in  this  story 
of  adventure  we  find  a  decided  gift  at  narrative 
which  sustains  our  interest  to  the  end.  The 
talc  is  what  the  variety  stage  would  call  a  "  con- 
tinuous performance  ;"  it  is  a  perpetual  series 
of  events  connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Jacobites  avjainst  King  William.  One  feels  in 
reading  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  Sir  John 
Talbot,  in  whose  person  the  story  is  told,  that 
Mr.  Yeoman  is  strongly  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  master  of  historical  romance,  Alexan- 
dre Dumas.  Suggestions  of  the  immortal  D*Ar- 
tag^an  arise  now  and  again  in  the  triumphs 
and  victories  of  Mr.  Yeoman's  hero,  and  of 
course  by  such  a  comparison  the  modern  author 
suffers.  But  the  plot  is  well  worked  out,  the 
characters  are  possible  if  not  probable,  and  the 
situations  are  not  too  incredible  to  seem  plausi- 
ble while  we  are  reading.  It  seems  almost 
cruel  to  judge  of  an  intense,  eager  story  like 
this  in  cold  blood  ;  and  the  highest  tribute 
one  can  pay  a  book  of  this  kind  is  to  read  it 
with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  to  be  able  to 
forget  one's  own  century  of  criticism  in  reading 
of  an  age  of  heroism  and  romance.  A  II 'ow- 
an's  Courier  certainly  enables  us  to  do  this  ; 
and  if  this  volume  may  be  taken  as  a  pledge  of 
other  stories  from  the  same  pen — stories  with 
perhaps  a  litlle  more  perfect  coherence — then 
Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  must  look  to  his  laurels, 
for  a  rival  is  entering  the  field  armed  with  the 
same  weapons — the  lance  and  shield  of  the  days 
of  chivjUry. 
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A  WRITER  OF  FICTION.    By  Clive  Holland.    Bos- 
ton :  Copeland  &  Day.    $1. 

It  is  no  new  tale  that  Mr.  Holland  has  to  tell 
— the  story  of  an  unsuccessful  literary  man  who 
can  scarcely  earn  enough  money  to  provide  food 
and  slielter  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  who 
reduces  himself  to  a  physical  wreck  by  over- 
work, under-nourishment,  and  mental  anxiety. 
After  undergoing  many  times  the  dishearten- 
ing experience  of  having  manuscripts  rejected 
— manuscripts  which  both  he  and  his  wife  con- 
sider worthy  of  his  best  self — he  retires  into  his 
closet  and  writes  a  book  concerning  which  his 
wife  is  kept  in  ignorance.  Just  as  it  is  com- 
pleted he  dies  suddenly,  and  we  are  now  made 
aware  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  Mr.  Holland's 
story.  The  heart-broken  widow  finds  her  hus- 
band's last  novel  in  the  publisher's  hands.  They 
are  prepared  to  pay  her  a  handsome  price  for 
it,  and  prophesy  a  huge  financial  success  ;  but 
the  novel  is  of  the  brutally  frank  end-of-the- 
century  order — it  *'  lays  bare  the  sanctities  of  a 
woman's  nature,"  and,  rather  than  profit  by 
money  made  by  such  unmoral  means,  the  wife 
chooses  poverty  for  herself  and  her  children, 
and  withdrawing  the  manu.script,  burns  it,  thus 
leaving  her  husband's  fair  fame  unsullied. 

Mr.  Holland  is  by  no  means  without  merit  as 
a  story-teller  ;  there  is  much  that  is  sincere, 
straightforward,  and  earnest  in  this  little  tale  ; 
but  its  whole  tone  is  rather  monotonous  and 
dreary,  and  the  pathos  bores  one  more  than  it 
moves,  for  the  characters  are  not  llesh  and  blood  ; 
they  have  been  made  to  order,  not  born.  They 
seem  to  us  pieces  of  literary  mechanism  which 
are  introduced  too  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  up  to  a  climax  of  virtuous  renunciation 
in  the  end.  The  story  is  unrelieved  by  any 
comedy  touches,  and  a  slight  flavour  of  the  tract 
in  parts  suggests  that  the  author  is  lacking  in  a 
sense  of  humour,  that  salt  of  life  which  makes 
even  misfortune  almost  palatable,  and  which 
puts  men  and  things  in  their  proper  relation  to 
the  universe.  In  judging  Mr.  Holland  by  the 
standards  of  the  highest  art  in  fiction,  and  being 
fully  conscious  of  certain  literary  qualities  which 
he  undeniably  possesses,  we  cannot  yet  consid- 
er him  quite  a  success  in  the  title  role  of  his 
new  story. 

MISS  ARMSTRONG'S  AND  OTHER  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By  John  Davidson.  New  York :  Stone 
&  Kimball.    $1.25. 

John  Davidson  has  been  known  hitherto 
mainly  as  a  writer  of  verse,  whose  muse  is  urban 
rather  than  pas  oral,  whose  inspiration  is  drawn 
from  the  pavement  rather  than  from  the  .soil. 

Those  who  care  nothing  for  stories  without 
plots  and  poems  without  sweet  sentiment  will 
not  value  Mr.  Davidson's  contributions  to  lit- 
erature ;  but  those  who  have  prized  his  strong, 
forceful  verses  cannot  fail  to  welcome  this  vol- 
ume of  prose  sketches,  for  they  reveal  the  same 
qualities  which  impressed  us  in  his  songs  and 
ballads.  Mr.  Davidson  is  modern  of  the  mod- 
erns, but  he  differs  from  some  of  his  compeers 
in  being  thoroughly  virile  and  free  from  affecta- 
tion. He  goes  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  then 
presents  the  result  of  his  researches  in  quick, 
strong,  impressionistic  pictures.  Many  of  the 
sketches  in  this  little  volume  do  not  deserve 
to  be  called  stories  ;  they  are  without  plot,  with- 


out any  sequence  of  events,  but  always  some 
character  or  characters  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
from  the  blurred  background  of  living  sights 
and  sounds.  In  Mr.  Davidson's  literary  pic- 
tures we  are  generally  conscious  of  London 
Bridge  or  St.  Paul's  in  the  distance  to  typify 
the  complex  civilisation  of  cities.  In  two  of 
the  sketches,  "Miss  Armstrong's  Circum- 
stances" and  "  Alison  Hepburn's  Exploit,"  we 
find  types  of  the  modern  immature  woman 
stretching  out  impotent  hands  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  a  proper  clutch  on  life,  and  a  true 
understanding  of  herself  in  relation  to  human- 
ity. Both  end  by  finding — or  missing — the  so- 
lution of  life's  perplexities  by  marriage  with 
ver>^  normal  laverage  sort  of  men.  These  two 
stories  are  admirably  done,  and  the  characters 
are  drawn  definitely  and  strongly  with  a  few 
strokes.  The  other  sketches  vary  somewhat  in 
excellence  ;  the  closing  one,  "  The  Interregnum 
in  Fairyland,"  seeming  to  us  less  felicitous  be- 
cause less  characteristic  of  the  author's  best 
qualities.  Facts  rather  than  fancies  are  what 
we  care  to  hear  of  from  Mr.  Davidson,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women,  and  his  talent  for  showing 
us  the  realities  of  life,  of  selecting  the  vital  and 
the  universal  from  the  unimportant  and  excep- 
tional, make  him  always  an  interesting  guide 
through  the  intricate  walks  of  life  trodden  by 
average  humanity. 

THE  CROWNING  OF  CANDACE.  By  Katharine 
Pearson  Woods.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
75  cts. 

This  little  love-story  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
realism.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  so  firm 
and  delicate  a  touch,  and  so  natural  are  they 
that  one  feels  at  once  not  only  acquainted,  but 
interested.  The  didactic  old  rector,  a  little 
prosy,  yet  with  a  fine  apprehension  of  the  true 
meaning  of  art  in  its  general  sense  ;  his  son, 
the  professor,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  one 
devoted  to  Slavonic  literature,  the  other  equally 
devoted  to  her  old  gold  and  olive  "  Melodic 
Parlour  ;  Miss  Laura  Marks,  the  village  dress- 
maker, who  "  owned  freely  to  a  good  forty- five, 
but  was  older  than  we  usually  think  we  ought 
to  be,  nowadays,  at  that  age  ;"  Dr.  Lansing, 
strong,  rugged,  "  not  so  young  as  he  had  been," 
Candace's  literary  guide  and  mentor,  and  her 
lover  ;  and  "  Sweet  Candy"  herself,  a  charm- 
ing embodiment  of  cleverness  and  simplicity, 
all  become  old  friends  before  the  story  is  ended, 
and  are  parted  from  with  regret.  When  the 
story  in  which  Candace,  with  careful  workman- 
ship and  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  has  chroni- 
cled the  joys  and  sorrows— often  tragedies— of 
the  simple  mining  folk  among  whom  she  lives 
is  accepted  by  a  New  York  puolisher,  the  whole 
community  rejoices  in  her  success.  Was  she 
not  theirs?  Had  she  not  grown  up  among 
them  ? 

Proud  and  astonished  to  discover  that  one 
who,  as  a  child,  had  been  trotted  on  their  knee, 
had  now  "took  to  book  writin',"  they  call  at 
the  rectory  to  gaze  with  awe  at  the  new  won- 
der, and  to  express  congratulation,  warning, 
and  advice.  Nor  do  they  come  empty-handed. 
Godey's  Lady's  Books,  ancient  in  point  of  age, 
a  bottle  of  blackberry  brandy,  which  was  good 
for  "  the  stummick,"  and  even  "a  settin'  of 
aigs"  are  among  the  offerings. 
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SDme  of  the  "  advantages"  which  the  success 
of  her  book  bring  Candace  are  a  visit  to  her 
brother,  free  access  to  the  gold  and  ohve  par- 
lour, and  the  society  of  the  emphatic  Mrs.  Ot- 
terburne  and  the  other  social  lights  of  the  Uni- 
versity town.  Interviewed,  flattered,  photo- 
graphed, besieged  by  publishers,  the  young 
authoress  returns  home  very  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  one  Candace  Dering, 
and  begins  writing  another  book.  Against  the 
counsel  of  Dr.  Lansing,  who  is  still  her  truest 
friend,  though  she  has  become  estranged  from 
him,  this  new  story  is  written  in  six  weeks, 
finds  a  ready  publisner,  and  is  soon  after  given 
to  the  public.  Then  Candace  learns  a  lesson, 
hard  but  salutary.  The  book  proves  a  failure, 
as  under  the  circumstances  it  was  bound  to  be  ; 
adwrse  criticisms  and  cold  indifference  take  the 


place  of  glowing  praise  and  fulsome  adulation. 
But  after  a  time  of  disappointment  and  sorrow 
the  honest  simplicity  of  her  character,  wherein 
lies  her  strength  and  charm,  reasserts  itself, 
and  Candace  is  "  crowned." 

A  comparison  has  been  drawn  between  this 
story  of  Miss  Woods  and  the  work  of  Miss 
Yonge,  but  to  our  mind  it  is  in  style  more  crisp, 
and  displaying  a  delicious  humour  not  usual 
with  the  well-known  English  writer. 

The  motif  of  The  Crowning  of  Candace  is 
one  which  should  be  considered  by  those  who 
are  anxious  to  rush  into  print  It  is  epitomised 
in  Dr.  Dering's  remark  to  Richard  Lansing. 
'*  A  book  !  Why,  sir,  a  book  ought  to  be  the 
final  expression  of  one's  inmost  personality,  the 
quintessence,  seven  times  distilled,  of  one's 
sweetest  and  most  sacred  experiences." 
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A  YOUNG  SCHOLAR'S  LETTERS.    Edited  by  D.  O. 
Kelloggr.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  memoir  of  Byron  Caldwell  Smith, 
being  letters  written  by  him  in  the  years  1868- 
72,  while  he  was  preparing  himselr  in  several 
European  universities  for  a  Greek  professorship. 
They  are  the  letters  of  a  heaven-scaling,  flute- 
playing  youth  of  twenty,  who  thought  nothing 
of  reading  through  the  entire  Greek  drama  in  a 
year,  who  could  not  hang  up  divine  philosophy 
long  enough  to  distinguish  the  eternal  femi- 
nine from  the  human  womanly,  and  died, 
after  about  three  years  of  active  life,  regret- 
ting that  he  had  not  yet  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  political  economy.  The  majority  of 
these  facts  have  been  gleaned  with  some  dif- 
ficulty from  the  introductory  matter  furnished 
by  Mr.  Kellogg,  whose  rhetorical  glow  and 
apologetic  tone  have  effectually  blocked  the  read- 
er's search  for  precise  information,  and  whose 
comments  trench,  to  an  amusing  degree,  upon 
the  humble  province  of  the  reviewer. 

The  conscience-stricken  air  of  responsibiUty 
that  marks  these  letters  is  of  the  nature  of  a  shock 
to  one  who  in  recent  years  has  whiled  away  his 
student  days  in  the  same  haunts.  "  I  have 
withstood  every  temptation."  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  home, 
**  and  grappled  with  every  difficulty  that  I 
thought  might  conceal  treasures  for  my  life, 
that  I  might  be  worthy  one  day  to  return  to 
your  bosom  as  pure  in  body  and  soul  as  when  I 
nestled  there  as  at  the  fountain  of  my  life." 
When  his  father,  who  was  a  journalist,  asked 
him  to  contribute  something  to  his  paper,  he  re- 
plied that  to  "collect  one's  ideas  for  a  news- 
paper article  would  derange  one's  temper  for 
study  to  a  sad  degree."  The  folks  at  home 
liked  his  verses,  which  he  forthwith  made  an 
end  of  with  the  remark,  "  How  can  I  write 
poetry  who  never  have  occasion  for  a  poetic 
emotion,  save  what  comes  second-hand  through 
books!"  His  kingdom  was  a  library.  **The 
grand  erudition-of  these  laborious  scholars,"  he 
averred,  "  has  created  for  the  earnest  student  a 
second  world,  one  over  and  above  that  where 
we  live.  One  learns  to  laugh  at  and  pity  the 
nm4<U9d  ootioos  of  thp  masQ  of  m^u  from  these 


clear  intellectual  heights."  Pantheism  was  to 
him  "a  religion  of  absolute  love  which  pene- 
trates all  being  with  the  ichor  of  divine  signifi- 
cance." It  "fills  one's  life  with  heroic  cheer- 
fulness." A  plaintive  religious  note  is  struck 
in  the  words  "  The  more  comfortless  the  world 
appears — the  hollo wer,  colder,  emptier  of  gods 
—the  more  we  must  cling  together." 

Some  of  the  literary  opinions  scattered  through 
this  volume  are  strikingly  original.  Of  (Toethe 
he  said  :  "  I  never  could  see  that  he  made  me 
master  of  a  profounder  sensibility  toward  any 
object  of  human  love,  nor  can  I  recall  any  pas- 
sage in  his  works  which  seems  splendid  with 
new  light"  as  so  frequently  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare. Tennyson's  in  Memoriam  was,  as  he 
pnrased  it,  a  "  piece  of  sublime,  univensal  biog- 
raphy." He  spoke  of  the  "  grand,  sacred  way 
of  Swinburne." 

Americans,  he  complained,  had  so  much  sense 
and  so  little  imagination.  They  were  devoid  of 
a  healthy  sensuousness.  This  "great  dishar- 
mony" in  the  national  character  must  be  cured 
before  a  great  art  could  take  root  among  us. 

Rarely  do  his  letters  lapse  into  commonplace, 
as,  for  instance,  when  we  read  that  "  man  is  an 
organism."  A  youth  of  intense  earnestness,  to 
whom  the  future  was  a  sealed  mystery,  he  man- 
aged in  liis  less  serious  moments  to  give  us  some 
interesting  glimpses  of  his  surroundings.  At 
one  time  suffering  from  too  much  Berlin,  he 
wrote,  "  All  the  spirit  in  a  fellow  threatens  to 
go  out  under  the  gray,  monotonous  drizzle  of 
city  life."  In  a  postscript  he  added:  "My 
landlady  in  the  next  room  is  indulging  in  one 
of  her  Homeric,  inextinguishable  laughs." 

WITH  THE  HAND.     By  Robert  W.  Chambers.    New 
York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.25. 

That  the  scattered  re^ments  of  our  little 
army  have  not  yet  acclaimed  their  delight  in 
Mr.  Chambers's  volume  of  barrack-room  lyrics  ; 
that  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  even  Fortress  Monroe 
and  West  Point  are  still  to  be  heard  from  ;  that 
no  one,  in  short,  is  particularly  sure  on  the 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  verses  that  Mr. 
Chambers  has  ever  heard  the  "whoop-whtw- 
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roo!"  of  the  "  painted  Sioux/'  or  otherwise  in 
any  but  a  life-shirking  manner  learned  in  suf 
fering  what  he  now  essays  to  teach  in  song,  is 
eoing  to  react  against  the  claims  made  for  him 
by  his  friends.  Few  private  citizens  are  as 
quick  as  the  army  to  discern  gold  from  tinsel. 
"When  they  like  a  thing,  they  rise  to  their  feet 
and  shout  their  appreciation,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  a  first  night  New  York  audience, 
who  are  chary  of  their  applause  till  they  are  told 
the  play  is  good.  It  is  true  that  a  piece  of  writ 
ing  has  to  be  aggressively  to  the  fore  to  please 
tlie  Boys  in  Blue  ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Chambers 
has  sacrificed  fibre  and  grasp  to  the  bang- 
whang-whang  of  the  drum  and  the  tootle 
of  the  iife.  Like  Rosalind,  being  but  a  moon- 
ish  youth,  he  is  first  fantastical  and  then 
apish.  (Shallowness  and  inconstancy  may  come 
hereafter.)  Abandoning  the  fresh  vein  he  so 
happily  hit  upon  in  his  stories,  he  here  forces  a 
comparison  at  every  step  with  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
might  feel  flattered  if  the  imitation  were  not  so 
conscious  and  apparent.  It  is  a  pity  that  h:s 
verses  cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  the  latter's 
graphic  realism  and  craggy  originality,  which 
they  resemble  less  than  they  do  the  nonsense 
jingles  of  Thackeray.  They  indicate,  however, 
a  healthy  endeavour  to  pursue  lines  too  infre- 
quently cultivated  in  America.  *'  The  Gray 
Horse  Troop"  is  stirring,  and  the  Custer  poem 
begms  with  a  dash.  '*  Eily  Considine"  is 
touched  with  tenderness  and  has  a  distinctly 
tragic  undertone.  "  Mardi  Grass"  is  neat  and 
true — for  a  trifle.  There  is  too  much  "  Gawd" 
and  other  rei)etition  in  some  of  these  poems, 
and  the  un versified  "  Shadows"  with  whicli  the 
book  is  padded  are  out  of  value. 

SCIKNXE    SKETCHES.     Bv    David    Starr    Jordan. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

This  new  and  enlarged  collection  of  essays, 
some  of  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly ^  evinces  afresh  the  thor- 
oughness, common-sense,  minute  observation, 
sly,  unimaginative  humour,  and  professional 
courtesy  which  are  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  well-known  naturalist  and  educator. 
Some  of  the  pages  are  pretty  heavily  loaded 
with  Latin  appellatives  (as  long  as  the  Salmon 
family  do  not  remonstrate,  we  will  not  dwell 
upon  it),  and  occasionally  one  hears  the  voice 
of  the  professor.  But  in  the  main  the  book  is 
readable,  and  it  is  calculated  to  arouse  a  purely 
scientific  interest  in  subjects  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  have  latterly  been  handled,  as  for 
instance,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  with  an  exces- 
sive regard  to  their  interpretation  in  terms  of 
human  life  and  sentiment.  One  is  relieved  to 
learn  that  there  are  now  only  twenty-five  dis- 
tinct species  of  fresh-water  catfishes,  and  that 
the  dark  specks  on  the  skin  of  the  tessellated 
darter  are  hereditary.  The  paper  about  **  Agas- 
siz  at  Penikese"  is  entertaining,  and  the  fable 
of  the  octroi  upon  boots  in  the  little  French 
town  of  Is.soire  should  be  read  by  all  who  have 
not  corked  up  and  sealed  their  views  concerning 
the  tariff. 

AUDIEN'CES.     By    Florence  P.   Holden.     Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.25. 

According  to  the  sub-title  of  this  book,  the 
author  has  set  out  to  give  '*  a  few  .suggestions 
to  those  who  look  and  listen."  The  result  is  a 
rb^tohgal,  didactic  hodge-podge  of  the  art-noade* 


easy  variety,  in  which  architecture,  sculpture 
painting,  poetry,  music,  and  even  criticism  are 
interlaced,  within  the  limits  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pages,  to  point  a  moral.  It  would  be  ex- 
emplifying the  seriousness  we  deplore  in  the 
writer  to  remark  that  she  has  underestimated 
the  intelligence  of  her  own  audience.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  when  some  people  were 
still  debating  whether  a  fine  action  was  finer 
than  a  fine  picture,  it  was  inevitable  that  art 
and  ethics  should  be  enveloj>ed  in  a  flood  of 
commonplace  to  their  mutual  confusion.  But 
times  have  considerably  changed  since  then, 
and  there  are  now  too  many  books  that  present 
the  fine  arts  with  technical  precision  as  well  as 
poetic  appreciation  for  such  a  one  as  Miss  H  ol- 
den's  to  find  the  place  which  might  once  have 
been  accorded  to  it.  It  is  well  printed  and 
bound,  and  has  several  attractive  pictures. 

PURELY  ORIGINAL  VERSE.  (Fifth  volume.)  By 
J.  Gordon  Coogler.  Columbia,  S.  C. :  Published  by 
the  Author.    50  cents. 

We  were  going  to  write  a  rather  lengthy  re- 
view of  this  inimitable  little  volume  ;  but  the 
author  has  made  such  a  thing  practically  im- 
possible by  reprinting  in  the  Introduction  a  col- 
lecti6n  of  the  comment  and  commendations  al- 
ready bestowed  upon  his  verse  by  the  most  emi- 
nent critics,  from  Bill  Nye  to  the  literary  editor 
of  Afufisey's.  These  comments  so  perfectly 
anticipate  all  that  we  should  ourselves  have 
said  as  to  make  it  needless  for  us  to  do  more 
than  subscribe  to  them  as  expressing  our  own 
sentiments  exactly.  Mr.  Coogler  is,  in  fact,  the 
literary  complement  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fry  ;  for 
what  she  is  in  the  epic,  such  is  Mr.  Coogler  in 
the  lyric  and  elegiac  modes.  Mrs.  Fry  blazes 
and  thunders  ;  Mr.  Coogler  melts  and  murmurs. 
When  Mrs.  Fry  storms  the  Olympian  heights, 
you  feel  like  hiding  in  a  cyclone-cellar  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Coogler  tenderly  coogles,  you  want 
to  take  a  trolley  car  to  the  nearest  cemetery. 
We  trust  that  this  fifth  volume  of  his  verse  may 
have  many  successors  ;  and  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  it  will ;  for  a  little  poem,  which  we  cull  from 
page  28,  is  fraught  with  golden  promise  for  the 
future : 

**  You  may  as  well  try  to  change  the  course 
Of  yonder  sun 
To  North  and  South, 
As  to  try  to  subdue  by  criticism 
Tliis  heart  of  verse 
Or  close  this  mouth." 

Mr.  Coogler's  love  of  brevity  and  also  his 
modesty  are  \vell  shown  in  a  two-line  poem  on 
page  24  : 

"  Alas  for  the  South  !    Her  books  are  few,— 
She  never  was  given  to  literature." 

Not  pausing  to  comment  on  the  fertility  of 
resource  whicli  enables  Mr.  Coogler  to  force  a 
rhyme  by  pronouncing  the  last  word  "  litera- 
chew,"  we  shall  only  make  the  very  obvious 
remark  that  we  cannot  ourselves  feel  any  sor- 
row over  the  South 's  alleged  poverty  in  books. 
Surely  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  books  that 
gives  distinction.  A  section  that  has  in  a  sin- 
gle decade  produced  Mrs.  Fry's  immortal  Cen- 
tennial Poem  and  these  five  volumes  of  Mr. 
Coogler' s  can  well  afford  to  rest  upon  its  liter- 
ary laurels.  In  fact,  we  think  that  its  legisla- 
tors would  l)e  fully  justified  in  suspending  by 
legal  enactment  all  further  poetical  productioQ 
for  at  least  a  gentury. 
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BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  send  us  With 
the  Trade  Winds,  a  very  prettily  printed  book, 
in  which  Mr.  Ira  Nelson  Morris  tells  of  his  wan- 
derings amone  the  West  India  Islands  and 
Venezuela.  He  visited  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Kitt's, 
Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  and  a  number 
of  other  islands,  and  gives  his  general  impres- 
sions in  a  manner  of  which  the  brevity  is  perhaps 
the  most  commendable  characteristic  ;  for  Mr. 
Nelson  does  not  know  how  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  things  that  happened  to  be  interest- 
ing to  himself  personally  and  the  things  that 
are  of  general  interest  to  others.  In  other 
words,  he  writes  like  an  amateur  scribbling  let- 
ters to  his  own  family,  and  not  like  a  practised 
observer  such  as  is  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
He  is  just  a  little  too  fond,  also,  of  lugging  in 
the  names  of  his  noble  acquaintances — mostly 
of  Spanish  and  French  nativity — and  this  gives 
a  slightly  snobbish  colour  to  his  narrative.  In 
fact,  he  dedicates  the  book  to  "  My  friend  and 
travelling  companion,  the  Marquis  of  Montelo." 
But  that  is  wholly  a  matter  of  taste.  The  illus- 
trations from  photographs  are  ver>'  g(X)d. 

Marie  Corelli  has  been  doing  another  book. 
This  one  is  called  Ziska^  the  Problem  of  a 
Wicked  Soul,  and  it  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Pres- 
ent Living  Re-incarnation  of  Araxcs."  There 
are  people  in  it,  as  usual,  who  flash  dark,  dis- 
dainful glances,  exhibit  frequently  a  pained 
flush  on  their  handsome  faces,  utter  fierce  oaths, 
and  (when  of  the  feminine  gender)  enamel  their 
shoulders  !  Incidentally  she  lays  out  the  Cook's 
tourists  en  bloc,  which  is  all  very  well,  though 
we  really  think  their  vileness  is  not  quite  so 
blue  black  as  here  depicted.  But  she  is  a  great 
hand  at  slapping  on  colour,  is  Marie  Corelli  ! 

(Stone  and  Kimball.     $1.50.) Hygiene  and 

Beauty,  of  unknown  authorship,  is  a  very  clear- 
ly written  exposition  of  the  things  that  one  must 
clo  and  also  of  the  things  which  one  must  not 
do  who  wishes  to  attain  a  fair  amount  of 
beauty.  It  is  really  very  convincing,  and  if  we 
could  we  should  take  a  month  off  and  experi- 
ment, for  we,  too,  should  like  to  be  beautiful. 
But  alas  !  we  haven't  the  time.    (Harpers.) 

A  Minion  of  the  Moon,  by  T.  W.  Speight,  is 
a  rattling  story  of  a  romantic  highway  robber, 
very  well  told  and  full  of  life.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations, while  not  especially  commendable  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  still  rather  good  in 
their  way  and  will  excite  in  the  mind  that  is 
fond  of  adventure,  a  strong  desire  to  peruse 
the  text.    (New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.) 

In  the  Land  of  Tolstoy  (Thomas  Whittaker, 
$2.00)  throws  a  g^eat  light  on  the  practical  side 
of  Tolstoy's  life  and  gives  us  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philanthropist  rather  than  the  stu- 
dent, the  active  worker  among  destitution,  dis- 
ease and  death  in  the  Russian  villages  rather 
than  with  the  writer  and  propagandist,  in  which 
capacity  the  author  of  Anna  Karhiina  and 
War  and  Peace  is  better  known  to  us.  Jonas 
Stadling,  the  author,  was  the  companion  of 
Tolstoy,  with  whom  he  bore  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  went  in  and  out  of  plague  and 
famine-stricken  huts :  and  his  experiences  re- 
counted in  this  book  have  been  gathered 
by  observation   and    from  eye-witnes.ses  and 


reliable  authorities.  But  the  personal  element- 
is  not  lacking,  for  we  have  a  chapter  on  **  Tol- 
stoy's Table  Talk,"  and  one  on  the  author's 
'*  First  Acquaintance  with  Count  Tolstoy,"  be- 
sides much  interesting  memorabilia  scattered 
through  its  pages.  Tlie  book  is  one  that  ap- 
peals to  the  humanitarian,  the  philosopher,  the 
sociologist,  and  the  lover  of  travel.  Picturesque 
in  style,  teeming  with  human  interest,  full  of 
information  gleaned  at  first  hand,  and  glowing 
with  imaginative  colour  and  forcefulness  of 
expression.  In  the  Land  of  Tolstoy  is  one 
of  the  most  invaluable  human  documents  and 
indispensable  records  of  research  on  the  subject 
that  have  been  published  on  the  Russian  social 
and  religious  problems.  The  work  is  beauti- 
fully and  extensively  illustrated  ;  the  illustra- 
tions deriving  a  higher  value  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  Sweden's  fore- 
most living  artists  from  photographs  taken  by 
Herr  Stadling  during  his  sojourn  in  the  country'. 

The  increased  interest  taken  in  India  has 
caused  the  publication  lately  of  .several  vol- 
umes on  different  phases  of  life  in  that  country, 
one  of  which,  li/ty  Years'  Reminiscences  of 
India,  is  a  retrospect  of  travel,  adventure,  and 
sport,  by  Colonel  PoUok,  of  the  Madras  Staff 
Corps,  and  is  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold. 
The  love  of  hunting  is  strong  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  a  book  of  sport  is  always  a  wel- 
come source  of  delight  whether  the  reader  be 
active  in  the  field  or  merely  an  easy-chair  hunt- 
er. *'The  jungle  is  the  battlefield  of  play 
hours,"  wrote  Thackeray,  with  India  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  the  future  soldier  in  mind  ;  "  it 
leads  straight  to  the  Red  Ribbon  and  the  Vic- 
toria Cross."  The  author  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  several  excel- 
lent sportsmen  and  travellers  during  his  fifty 
years  in  India,  and  mingling  with  his  own  ex- 
periences are  recollections  of  these  brave  men 
and  of  their  adventures  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  "  It  is  better  to  do  doughty  deeds  than 
to  write  about  them,"  is  an  old  Roman  saying  ; 
but  Colonel  Pollok's  bracing  record  of  deeds 
of  dering-do  makes  the  writing  of  them  of  equal 
value  and  interest.     (Price,  $4.00.) 

Some  new  volumes  have  been  recently  added 
to  several  popular  series  in  the  course  of 
publication.  Robert  the  Bruce  is  the  new 
volume  in  the  admirable  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series,  being  published  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam  ; 
the  new  edition  of  Balzac  made  by  Dent  and 
published  here  by  the  Macmillan  Company  is 
augmented  by  the  translation  of  A  Womapi  of 
Thirty  i^i.e^o),  and  in  the  Illustrated  Standard 
Novels  Series,  issued  by  the  same  firm,  we  have 
another  volume  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  namely,  I^ie  Misfortunes  of  Klphin 
and  Rhododaphne,  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  Saintsbury  and  illustrations  by  F.  H. 

Townsend.     ($1.50.) Two  seasonable  books 

for  the  popularising  of  the  science  of  birds  and 
trees  have  been  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company,  The  Story  of  the  Birds  (illus- 
trated), by  J.  N.  Baskett,  in  Appleton's  Home 
Reading  Books ;  and  Familiar  Trees  and 
Their  Leaves,  descri'oed  and  illustrated  by  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews,  the  author  of  a  very  popular 
handl)ook  on  the  familiar  flowers  of  field  and 
garden. 
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AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


Librarians  and  all  interested  in  the  progress 
of  libraries  and  of  education  have  been  much 
excited  by  the  clause  in  the  Dingley  Bill  which, 
as  it  originally  stood,  withdrew  from  libraries 
the  right  of  free  entry  for  books  and  similar 
matter.  Numerous  protests  from  many  sources 
were  sent  to  Washington,  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  were  shamed  into  modify- 
ing the  original  draft,  so  that  this  right  is,  m 
some  measure  at  least,  restored.  Some  am- 
biguities in  the  bill  make  it  less  satisfactory 
than  the  provisions  which  have  prevailed  for 
many  years. 

What  the  fate  of  these  sections  of  the  bill  w^ill 
be  in  the  Senate  remains  to  be  seen.  Libraries 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  free  entry  for  books 
and  similar  material  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  from 
1846  to  1848,  when  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
importation  was  laid,  although  the  next  Con- 

fress  refunded  the  money  thus  collected,  and 
uring  the  period  from  1864  to  1872,  immediately 
after  the  war.  Curious  bits  of  barbarism  crop 
out  here  and  there  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  provisions  of  the  Wilson  Bill  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  books  in  languages 
other  than  English  were  entirely  reasonable 
and  sensible.  It  seems  that  under  the  present 
administration  American  scholars  and  investi- 
gators must  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  duty  on 
the  scientific  works  which  they  import  to  enable 
them  to  study  in  this  country  rather  than  to  go 
abroad. 

The  essence  of  the  protective  system  is  the 
development  and  nurture  of  American  indus- 
tries and  American  institutions,  to  the  end  that 
the  American  producer  in  all  fields  should  not 
suffer  over  agamst  the  foreign  producer  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  rates  of  wages  and  standard 
of  living  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  de- 
velopment of  American  universities,  and  par- 
ticularly of  American  libraries,  is  a  verjr  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  ideal, 
though  possibly  through  different  methods.  A 
generation  ago  the  historian,  the  scientist,  or 
the  investigator  in  any  field  requiring  books 
was  obliged  to  take  his  money  and  go  to  Europe 
and  live  abroad  until  he  had  gathered  his  mate- 
rial or  finished  his  work.  To-day,  this  is  large- 
ly unnecessary »  and  in  the  near  future  the  libra- 
ries of  this  country  will  furnish  facilities  unex- 
celled abroad.  Students  and  scholars  will  re- 
main at  home,  and  the  amount  of  money  thus 
annually  saved  the  country  will  amount  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  held  its 
spring  meeting  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 
on  April  22d,  when  the  subject  of  the  illustra- 
tion of  books  was  discussed  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the 
Riverside  Press  to  examine  the  process  of  illus- 
tration. 

The  month  of  April  usually  sees  the  wander- 
ings of  the  various  library  school  classes.  The 
Albany  School  sent  a  large  contingent  to  New 
York,  which  spread  itself  over  the  city  thor- 
oughly and  saw  more  libraries  than  most,  and 
perhaps  than  any,  librarian  of  the  city  of  New 


York  has  ever  seen.  The  Pratt  Institute  Libra- 
ry Class  is  equally  active,  and  leaves  nothing 
unvisited.  As  these  visits  are  a  regular  feature 
of  the  instruction  in  the  library  schools,  they 
may  be  supposed  to  prove  profitable.  At  any 
rate,  they  appear  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  visitors  and  to  the  libraries  visited. 

The  Society  Library  in  New  York  City  is  be- 
coming uneasy  at  its  old  site  in  University  Place, 
and  desires  to  follow  its  readers  uptown.  This 
ancient  institution  was  organized  in  1754,  and 
the  librarian,  Mr.  Bigelow,  says,  "  if  any  per- 
son believes  that  this  home  for  books  is  not  up 
to  date  there  is  no  just  cause  for  such  belief." 

The  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago  opened 
its  temporary  quarters  in  the  Marshall,  Field 
and  Company  Building,  87  Wabash  Avenue, 
on  April  I  St.  It  is  to  be  open  henceforth  daily 
from  nine  a.m.  until  six  p.m.  Its  founder  died 
on  October  19th,  1889,  and  the  administration 
of  the  estate  was  concluded  in  1894,  when  the 
Library  was  incorporated.  Its  total  endowment 
is  something  over  $2,500,000,  and  it  has  the 
nucleus  of  a  building  fund,  apart  from  the  in- 
come, exceeding  $100,000.  It  is  being  organ- 
ized and  developed  in  co-operation  with  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  and  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, the  three  libraries  dividing  between 
them,  on  broad  lines,  the  world  of  books.  The 
special  field  of  the  John  Crerar  Library  will  be 
the  social  sciences  and  the  pure  and  applied  sci- 
ences. It  is  proposed  to  make  the  library  rich 
in  scientific  perioaicals.  This  library  starts  out 
with  about  20,000  volumes  and  a  present  and  pro- 
spective periodical  list  of  about  1200  numbers. 

A  new-comer  in  the  field  of  library  journalism 
is  Le  Bibliographe  Moderne,  Courrier  Inter- 
national  des  Archives  et  des  Bibliotk^ques^ 
publi^e  sous  la  direction  de  M,  Henri  Stein. 
The  publisher  in  his  prospectus  sheds  a  kindly 
tear  on  some  of  his  predecessors  that  have  per- 
ished, and  says  that  he  will  devote  his  periodi- 
cal to  bibliographies  and  to  news  of  libraries 
and  museums. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Public  Library,  in  its 
annual  report,  gives  its  number  of  volumes  at 
41,600,  with  additions  during  the  past  year  of 
4415,  and  states  that  its  circulation  is  556,312, 
while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  541,457. 
This  growth  in  circulation  was  secured  by  Uie 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  $21,600. 
The  library  management  seem  to  derive  com- 
fort in  comparing  its  circulation  and  expense 
with  the  circulation  of  the  Boston  Public  Libra- 
ry of  850,000  volumes  at  an  expense  of  $175,000, 
that  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  with  a  cir- 
culation of  595,000  volumes  at  an  expense  of 
$60,000,  and  that  of  St.  Louis  with  a  circulation 
of  331,000  volumes  at  an  expense  of  $60,000.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  statistics  of  the  Los  Angeles 
authorities  are  correct. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  $25,000  library 
building  presented  to  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  January  by  Greneral  J.  Watts  de 
Peyster  of  Tivoli,  N.  Y.  This  library'  is  to  re- 
ceive $10,000  from  the  will  of  the  late  Peter 
Kerlin  of  Franklin  County,  Penn. 

The  Biblioteca  Nationale  Centrale  of  Flor- 
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ence  reports  the  use  in  the  building,  during  the 

Sear  1896,  of  80,063  volumes,  loans  out  of  the 
uildmg  of  5976  volumes  and  additions  of  7631 
volumes,  and  23  698  pamphlets  ,  18.271  cards 
were  added  to  ib>  catalogue. 

The  New  Jersey  Library  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club  had  their  first  joint 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day April  5th  and  6th.  A  large  number  ot 
members  and  friends  were  present,  and  there 
were  papers  and  discussions  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  were  as  permanently  profitable  as  the 
whole  outing  was  pleasant. 

The  Scran  ton  Public  Library,  although  young, 
IS  active  .  and  it  loaned  during  the  year  1896. 
*59.i74  volumes,  an  increase  from  the  previous 
year  Ihe  library  contains  25,294  volumes,  ot 
which  3157  were  added  in  1896. 

The  Columbia  University  Library  has  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Senff  a  niagnifi- 
cent  collection  of  beautifully  illustrated  w^orks 
on  architecture,  art.  and  especially  on  natural 
history.  These  volumes  have  a  pecuniary  value 
of  many  thousand  dollars,  and  are  a  welcome 
supplement  to  the  immense  collections  in  the 
Avery  Library.  Among  the  volumes  received 
is  a  copy  of  Grangers  Biogt  aphual  History 
of  EnglanUy  extra  illustrated,  with  thousands 
of  portraits,  many  of  great  rarity,  and  enlarged 
to  nineteen  volumes. 

The  last  number  of  The  Library  issued  in 
London  contains  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Guille  of  Guernsey,  who  founded  there 
with  a  Mr.  Alles  the  Guille-AUes  Library.  Mr. 
Guille  made  his  money  in  New  York  City,  and, 
going  back  to  his  native  place,  founded  this 
library  and  some  allied  institutions,  which  to- 
gether contain  about  70,000  volumes. 

The  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen  reports  for 
the  year  1896  an  increase  of  8604  volumes,  in- 
cluding 1659  pamphlets  ;  39,558  volumes  were 
used  during  the  year,  of  which  12,282  were 
loaned  out. 

If  the  statistics  of  foreign  libraries  which  from 
time  to  time  appear  in  The  Book.man  be  care- 
fully considered  and  compared  with  available 
statistics  of  similar  university  and  scholarly 
libraries  in  this  country,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  use  as  well  as  the  development  of  libraries 
here  is  assuming  much  larger  proportions  than 
prevails  abroad. 

The  Library  of  Political  Science  and  Econo- 
mics belonging  to  the  late  Professor  Geffckcn 
has  been  presented  to  the  University  Library 
at  Strassburg. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  record  for  The 


B00K.MAN  the  good  fortune  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library  Association  in  the  gift,  from  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  the  sum  of  $200,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  library  building.  The  only 
condition  is  that  the  trustees  raise  $100,000  in 
addition. 

The  Librarian  of  the  University  Library  at 
Leyden  Dr  W.  N  Du  Rieu.  recently  died. 
He  was  well  known  tor  his  bibliographical  and 
palatograph ical  works,  and  recently  endeav- 
oured to  organize  an  international  scheme  for 
the  reproduction  by  autotype  process  of  valu- 
able manuscripts. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Bul/etin  is 
issuing  in  sections  and  by  topics,  lists  of  the 
periodicals  contained  in  the  united  libraries  and 
the  Library  ol  Columbia  University.  The  sec- 
tions ot  -philology  and  mathematics  have  al- 
ready appeared  and  are  lo  be  1  olio  wed  by  as- 
trononiy  and  physics 

Mr.  Cutters  second  annual  report  as  Libra- 
rian of  the  Forbes  Library  at  Northampton 
shows  additions  during  the  year  of  13.174  vol- 
umes bought  at  an  average  cost  of  $1.16  per 
volume.  Many  important  art  works  are  includ- 
ed in  the  year's  purchases,  together  wnth  many 
other  important  sets  and  long  series.  The  Li- 
brary now  contains  about  44,0'jo  volumes. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Bolton,  Librarian  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Library,  has  just  published  a 
History  of  Brookline.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Guild,  Librarian  Emeritus 
of  Brown  University,  has  just  issued  the  His- 
tory of  Bro7vn  University,  on  which  he  has 
been  working  for  so  many  years. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  nearly  com- 
pleted its  list  of  periodicals  currently  received 
in  the  libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  at  Harvard  a  Memo- 
rial Collection  of  English  Literature,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Professor  Francis  Child.  A 
foundation  of  $12,000  is  being  raised  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Texas  has 
received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Swante  Palm  his 
valuable  private  library,  said  to  amount  to  25,000 
volumes.  Mr.  Palm  is  a  Swede  by  birth  who 
has  resided  long  in  Texas. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore, 
whose  founder  died  recently,  reports  additions 
for  the  past  year  of  12,840  volumes,  making  its 
total  176,329.  Its  loans  were  653,731  volumes, 
and  its  expenses  during  the  year  were  §74,227.36, 
of  which  over  $20,000  were  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch. 

George  H.  Baker. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  April  i,  1897. 

Trade  on  the  whole  during  the  past  montli 
has  been  quiet,  particularly  with  the  dealers. 
Library  business  has  held  its  own  somewhat 
better,  the  demands  being  mostly  for  the  cur- 
rent fiction,  although  works  of  reference  and 


books  on  popular  subjects  of  interest  are  in  de- 
mand. 

The  month's  publications  have  been  quite 
numerous,  and  have  included  a  number  of 
novels  already  selling  well,  and  several  works 
likely  to  become  prominent  in  other  classes  of 
literature.  Undoubtedly  the  most  notable  book 
of  the  month  has  been  luirthest  North,  by  Dr. 
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Fridtjof  Nansen.  This  was  well  received  by 
both  the  trade  and  the  pubhc,  and  is  especially 
acceptable  to  the  libraries.  Trooper  Peter  Hah 
ket,  by  Olive  Schremer,  is  a  smaller  book,  deal- 
ing  with  a  subject  of  the  day,  which  is  also  very 
successful.  In  addition  to  the  month  s  publica- 
tions of  a  miscellaneous  character  and  general 
interest  may  be  mentioned  Memories  of  Na 
thaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Rose  H  Lathrop  ;  The 
Myceniran  Age,  by  C  Tsountas  and  J.  I.  Ma- 
natt,  and  Through  Unknown  African  Coun- 
tries, by  A.  Donaldson  Smith. 

In  the  department  ot  fiction,  Ztska^  by  Marie 
Corelli,  is  starting  off  well,  while  one  of  the 
best  selling  books  of  the  month  has  been  The 
Forge  in  the  Forest,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  continued  large  sale  of  Quo  Vadts  is  re- 
markable, this  at  present  beine  undoubtedly 
the  book  most  called  for.  On  t/ie  Face  of  the 
Waters  is  also  much  sought  after,  while  Senti- 
mental Tommy  seems  to  be  selling  better  now 
than  it  did  months  ago. 

In  the  sales  of  seasonable  books  at  this  time 
of  the  year  may  be  included  Easter  literature  ; 
several  new  titles  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
have  been  issued,  notable  among  them  being 
Easter  Bells,  by  Margaret  Sangster.  Out-of- 
door  subjects  are  receiving  attention,  among 
the  recent  publications  being  Upon  the  Tree 
Tops,  by  Olive  Thorn  Miller,  and  The  Plant 
World,  by  Frank  Vincent,  while  How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  Dana,  and  With 
the  Wild  Flowers^  by  E.  M.  Hardinge,  are  sell- 
ing readily. 

The  popularity  of  paper-bound  books  is  a 
thine  of  the  past,  as  illustrated  by  the  remark 
overheard  at  a  news-stand,  that  *'  everything  of 
importance  is  now  published  in  cloth  binding." 
The  publications  in  paper  novels  have  been 
limited  this  month,  ihe  Yellow  Kid,  by  E.  W. 
Townsend,  being  the  most  successful. 

Tess  of  the  V*  Urbervilles  has,  like  some 
other  popular  novels,  improved  in  .sale  upon 
dramatisation.  The  Upper  Room,  by  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  is  having  a  renewed  sale,  comparing  fa- 
vourably with  his  titles  in  fiction.  European 
guide  books  are  in  good  demand,  the  new 
Satchel  Guide  for  1897  being  among  the  month's 
publications. 

How  to  Live  Longer  and  Why  We  Do  not 
Live  Longer,  by  J.  K.  Hay,  and  Beauty  and 
Hygiene  are  two  small  books  likely  to  renew 
interest  in  the  subject  of  health. 

Books  of  travel  have  been  published  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  recently,  so  that  just  at  present 
this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  features  in  the 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  titles  mentioned  above, 
Forty-one  Years  in  India,  by  Field  Marshal 
Lorci  Roberts  ;  Siam  on  the  meinam,  by  Max- 
well Sommerville,  and  The  Land  of  the  Monu- 
ments, by  Joseph  Pollard,  are  having  a  good 
sale. 

The  prominence  of  fiction  has  been  a  little 
less  pronounced  than  usual,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  month's  best-selling  books  will  be 
found  a  few  titles  outside  of  fiction  : 

8U0  Vadis.    By  Henry  L.  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00. 
n  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Flora  A. 
Steel.     $1.50. 
Sentimental  Tommy.    By  J.  M.  Barrie.    $1.50. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 
Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli.    $1.50. 


The  Yellow  Kid.  By  E.  W.  Townsend. 
Paper,  50  cents. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.  By  Oliye  Schremer. 
$1.25. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.50. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.     $1.50. 

Farthest    North.     By    F.   Nansen.     2    vols. 

$10.00, 
The    Upper    Room.     By  Ian  Maclaren.     50 

cents. 

Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Field-Marshal 
Lord  Roberts.     2  vols.     $12  00 

The  Forge  in  the  Forest.  By  C.  G.  D.  Rob- 
erts.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago.  April  i,  1897. 

March  opened  with  business  fairly  brisk,  and 
continued  so  during  most  of  the  month.  Sev- 
eral temporary  checks  were  encountered  from 
time  to  time,  which  prevented  the  total  amount 
of  trade  from  exceeding  the  average  of  previous 
years  ;  but  despite  these  drawbacks,  the  month's 
business  was  as  a  whole  quite  encouraging. 
Nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  current  books 
movea  fast,  and  the  popular  favourites  sold  es- 
pecially well. 

Farthest  North  has  monopolised  most  of  the 
attention,  and  everything  else  was  practically 
dwarfed  by  comparison.  The  success  of  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  found 
in  trade  annals  ;  it  is  not  often  that  an  expen- 
sive book  of  travel  is  to  be  seen  outselling  the 
popular  novels. 

Apart  from  the  Nansen  book  the  month  was 
rich  in  new  publications,  of  which  the  following 
novels  were  the  most  successful :  The  Pomp  of 
the  Lave le ties,  by  Gilbert  Parker ;  Trooper 
Peter  Halket  of  Mashonaland,  by  Olive 
Schreiner  ;  Ziska,  by  Marie  Corelli ;  T/ie  Spirit 
of  an  Ulinois  Town,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Gather- 
wood,  and  The  Sign  0/ the  Spider,  by  Bertram 
Mitford.  In  other  classes.  The  Middle  Period^ 
in  the  American  History  Series  ;  Memories  of 
Hawthorne,  by  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop.  and 
Upon  the  Tree  Tops,  by  Olive  Thorn  Miller. 
were  very  popular. 

Reports  of  trade  from  the  Western  coast  con- 
flict somewhat,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
very  hopeful.  The  eeneral  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  business  in  that  section  of  the  country 
is  now,  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  im- 
proving. 

Eastern  travelling  booksellers  made  their  an- 
nual trip  to  Chicago  last  month,  and  spoke  well 
of  the  business  done  during  the  visit.  The 
trade  evidenced  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
samples  shown  of  forthcoming  publications,  and 
some  good  orders  were  booked. 

The  number  of  first-class  works,  considered 
commercially,  announced  for  early  publication 
is  surprisingly  large,  and  the  spring  of  1897  bids 
fair  to  be  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  lit- 
erary output.  The  demand  for  new  books, 
which  is  largely  stimulated  by  the  copious  and 
extensive  reviews  and  literary  notices  in  the 
daily  press  and  the  monthly  magazines,  is  in- 
creasing all  the  time,  and  a  meritorious  book  is 
hailed  gladly. 
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Quo  Vadis  is  still  growing  in  popularity,  and 
each  successive  month  shows  an  increase  in  its 
sales.  The  book  is  easily  the  first  favourite 
among  works  of  fiction  at  the  present  time. 

An  analysis  of  March  sales  shows  that  On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters  and  Phroso  sold  largely, 
while  J.  M.  Bajria's  Margaret  O^i'/vy  &nd  Sen- 
timental  Tommy  were  again  in  the  front  rank. 
On  the  Red  Staircase  is  having  a  remarkable 
run,  and  orders  for  this  book  from  the  trade  are 
increasing  in  size.  The  Hon.  Peter  Stirling 
.still  sells  well,  as  does  also  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty, 

The  extraordinary  vogue  of  Quo  Vadis  has 
given  quite  an  impetus  to  the  sale  of  Sienkie- 
wicz's  other  works,  and  especially  to  his  famous 
With  Fire  and  Sword, 

The'new  Cambridge  edition  of  Lowell's  Poeti- 
cal Works  is  being  well  received.  The  series 
is  a  popular  one  because  of  its  being  so  well 
adapted  to  ordinary  use.  We  would  like  to  see 
it  embrace  all  of  our  standard  American  poets. 

The  following  books  sold  best  last  month  : 

Farthest  North.  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
2  vols.  $10.00. 

8uo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 
n  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel.    $1.50. 

On  the  Red  Staircase.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope.     $1.75. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  J.  M.  Bame.    $1  25. 

Sentimental  Tommv.  By  J.  M.  Banie.   $1  50. 

Menticulture.     By  Horace  Fletcher.    $1.00. 

Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
1.50. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 
$1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward. 
$1.25. 

The  Seven  Seas.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  $1.50. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.  By  Olive  Schreiner. 
$1.25. 

Kate  Carnegie.     By  Ian  Maclaren.    $1.25 

King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimson.    $2.00. 


leading  work,  and  a  publishers*  voucher  for  a 
copy  of  the  Japanese-paper  edition  is  advertised 
for  sale  by  auction.  This  is  unique,  as  the  book 
will  not  be  ready  for  about  a  couple  of  months 


or  so. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  February  22  to  March  20,  1897. 

In  spite  of  the  commencement  of  the  Lenten 
Season,  which  formerly  put  a  check  upon  lighter 
reading,  there  has  this  year  been  a  fair  trade 
doing  m  all  branches.  If  this  is  any  guide  this 
Church  season  does  not  appear  to  oe  so  gener- 
ally observed  as  formerly.  Trade  in  the  foreign 
and  colonial  departments  has  continued  steady, 
there  being  a  fair  demand  for  all  classes  of  lit- 
erature. 

The  6s.  novel  is  as  popular  as  ever.  Each 
week  brings  considerable  additions  to  this  class. 
The  leading  publication  in  this  form  is  On  the 
Face  of  the  Waters^  followed  closely  by  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  Large  numbers  of  Ziska 
also  have  been  sold. 

The  much-regretted  death  of  Professor  Drum- 
mond  has  directed  attention  to  his  works,  espe- 
cially Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World. 

As  might  be  expected,  with  the  experience  of 
the  Jubuee  Year  as  a  guide,  the  present  year 
will  see  a  larger  number  than  ever  of  books  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  Queen's  life  and  reign. 
Mr.  H61ines*s  Queen  Victoria  is,  of  course,  the 


Loss  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  South 
African  affairs,  to  judge  by  the  decreasing  in- 
quiries for  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  Cretan  question  seems  to  have  put  the  for- 
mer in  the  shade. 

Dr.  Nansen's  account  of  his  Arctic  journey 
has  been  required  in  such  numbers  that  it  has 
been,  at  times,  impossible  to  meet  the  demand. 
Mr.  Bain's  Reminiscences  of  the  famous  travel- 
ler has  also  sold  well.  Books  on  out-door  pur- 
suits, especially  on  Gardening,  are  now  to  the 
front.  It  is  a  little  early  for  Handbooks  on 
Butterflies,  Birds,  and  Wild  Flowers,  but  they 
will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  maga- 
zine world.  The  old  favourites  still  retain  their 
hold  on  the  public.  The  only  notable  feature 
is  the  ever-increasing  output  of  Fashion  periodi- 
cals. 

Canon  Gore's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  being 
sold  very  freely. 

The  issue  of  new  books  and  new  editions  con- 
tinues unabated.  About  400  have  appeared 
during  the  past  month  ;  on  one  occasion  thirty 
were  issued  in  one  day.  There  is  no  sign  of 
abatement  in  this  direction.  Stocking  a  book- 
seller's shop  has  become  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  ever,  owing  to  the  enormous  selection  of 
publications  now  available. 

The  list  appended  includes  the  most  popular 
books  of  the  moment. 

Farthest  North.  By  Dr.  Nansen.  2  vols. 
42s.  net. 

Dr.  Nansen.     By  T.  A.  Bain.     6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  F.  A.  Steel.  Os. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  T.  M.  Barrie.     5s. 

Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  By  A.  Up- 
ward.    6s. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.    By  O.  Schreiner.    6s. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  W.  Barrett.     6s. 

Lads'  Love.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

Flames.     By  R.  Hichens.     6s. 

Drummond's  (Professor)  Works. 

Lovice.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford.     6s. 

Man  of  Straw.     By  E.  Fugh.     6s. 

The  Well-Beloved.     By  T.  Hardy.     6s. 

The  Babe,  B.A.     By  E.  F.  Benson.    6s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    By  S.  J.  WejTnan.   6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.    By  Marie  (Jorelli.   6s. 

Phroso.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

Sandar's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.    2s.  6d. 

Story  of  an  African  Crisis.  By  E.  Garrett. 
3s.  6d. 

Manners  for  Men.     By  Mrs.  Humphry,     is. 

Whitaker's  Directory  of  Titled  Fersons. 
2s.  6d. 

Pioneers  of  Evolution.    By  E.  Clodd.    5s.  net. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Canon  Gore. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Pinchbeck  Goddess.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Flem- 
ing.    3s.  6d. 

An  Anxious  Moment.  By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
3s.  6d. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence.  By  Gold- 
win  Smith.     6s. 

Hilda  Strafford.     By  B.  Harraden.     3s.  6d. 

Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Colonel  Rob- 
erts.    2  vols.  36s. 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
March  i,  1897,  and  April  i,  1897.. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

^  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

jf.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

^Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes) 

^  On  Many  Seas.  By  Williams.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^  Sentimental  Tommy.  By  Barrie.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

6.  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  By  Hardy.  $1.50. 
(Harper.) 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 

y  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75-     (Stokes.) 
jr.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
JT'  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 
X'  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Forge   in   the   Forest.      By    Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolflfe  iSc  Co.) 

6.  Trooper  Peter  Halket.     By  Schreiner.     $1.25. 

(Roberts  Bros  ) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

j^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
>:  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
3.  Green  Book.     By  Jokai.     $1.50      (Harper.) 
X'  Phroso.     By  Hope.    $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
^  The  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 
6.  A  Pinchbeck  Goddess.     By  Fleming.     50  cts. 

(Applcton.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

I.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
^  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.50.     (Stokes.) 
3.  White   Aprons.     By    Goodwin.     ♦1.25.     (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.) 
^ff  The  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 

5.  Trooper  Peter  Halket.     By  Schreiner.     $1.25. 

(Roberts  Bros.) 

6.  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By   Parker.      $1.50. 

(Applcton.) 

BALTLMORB.   MD. 

>r  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
4^.  The  Sowers.    By  Merritfian.    $1.25.   (Harper.) 
3.  King   Noanett.     By   Siimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 
son, Wolflfe  &  Co.)    ■ 
/C  On  the  Face  of  the  Wkters.    By  Steel.    I1.50. 

(Macmillan.)  ' 

JT'  Phroso.     By  Hope.    I1.75.     (Stokes.) 
6.  That  Aflfair   Next  D^bor.     By  Green.     50  cts. 
(Putnam.) 

BOSTO  I,   MASS. 

j^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Siekkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)         1 
/T  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50- 

(Macmillan.)  ] 

/ 

/ 


^Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 

4.  King    Noanett.     By  Stimson.     $2.00.      (Lam- 

son, Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

5.  America  and  the  Americans.     From  a  French 

Point  of  View.     $125.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Falcon   of    Lang6ac.      By    Whiteley.     $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

^.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  (2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^  On  Many  Seas.  By  Williams.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  $10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

5.  Transatlantic  Chatelaine.     By  Prince.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Forge   in    the    Forest.     By   Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

I.  That  Aflfair  Next  Door.      By  Green.     Paper, 
50  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.00.     (Putnam.) 
^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
jft  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
jfi  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 

5.  Seats   of  the    Mighty.      By    Parker.      I1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

6.  A   Guest  at    the   Ludlow.     By    Nye.     $1.25. 

(Bowen-Merrill.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I.  Green  Book.     By  Jokai.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
jy  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

4.  Through   Unknown    African  Countries.      By 

Smith.    $5.00.     (Arnold.) 

5.  Telepathy.     By  Mason.     $1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  Trooper  Peter  Halket.     By  Schreiner.    $1.25. 

(Roberts.) 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

^  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  $10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

^^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.  '  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
3.  On    the    Red  Staircase.     By  Taylor.     $1.25. 
(McCIurg  &  Co.) 

jt'-  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Phroso.     By  Hope.    $1.75.     (Stokes.) 

^.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  By  Barrie.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

CINCINNATI.  O. 

j^  Phroso.     By  Hope.    $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Optimist.     By  Gross.    $1.25.    (The  Rob« 

ert  Clarke  Co.) 

4.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.   (Holt.) 
/.  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.    (Har- 
per.) 

6.  The  Well  Beloved.    By  Hardy.    $1.50.    (Har- 

per.) 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

rf  Quo  Va(Hs.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.    (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 


A  UTERARY  y^/^^^^^^^ 

*r  Pbroso.     By  Hope.     ?i.7s.     (Sioltes.) 


jf  On  Ihe  Face  of  Ihe  Waters, 

(Macmillan.) 
jf.   Farthest  North.     By  Nansen 

per.) 
6.  Spoils  of  Poynton.   By  James 


-»€RARY  WORK. 


ySleel.     $1,50.     ^  g, 
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DENVER.   COL. 
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3.  Seats   of   the   Mighty.      By    Parker.      <i.so. 

(Appleloo.) 
3.  Kate   Carnegie.    By  Watson.     J1.50.     (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 

:lli.     T,  CIS.     (LiDoinci...., 

(Lam. 


(Scribner.)     ->   Phi 
*  On 
INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
.*;'  Phroso.     By  Hope.    51.75.     (Stokes.) 
,ar  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewici.     $2.00.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
3.  A   Guest   at   the   Ludton.      By   Nye.      81.25. 

I  Bowen.  Merrill.) 
^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Sleel.     ti.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford,    ti.50.  (Holt.) 
'    -^     "     ■  •  -  *    By  White.     $1.25.    (Way& 
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-    siesting  man.    He  has  always  seemed 
to.  what,   in  a    humorous  mood   he 
4.  Kat- described    liimself,   a   forbidding 
^'hine    for   grinding    general    laws 
>  *'"'  huge  masses  of  facts." 
6.  A    Rby  some  subtle  alchemy,  ProCes--  " 
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should     be    his 
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his  gropings  for 
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pointment' 
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^  WSAS   CITY,  MO. 

^-   '  ivy.     By  Barrie.    $1.25.    (Scrib- 

-''  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel,     ti.56. 

.r  Stirling.    By  Ford     |i. 50.  (Holt.)  '^  Quo  Vadis. 

.      By  Sienkiewici.     $2.00.  (Little,  Brown  & 

,{■  S.  Co.)  2-  Checkers. 

j^ -^'TSt  Affair.    By  Mitchell.   $1.15.  (Scrib- 

%,  ^^  %f  [he  Cross.     By  Barrett.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

^■^'^   4*,  LOS   ANGELES.   CAL. 

■•\    <l'^  ■'■10  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewici.     fa.oo.     (Little, 
%%,°    '^Brown&Co.) 

.  if  '?y'0,  Ja  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     St.so. 
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(Macmillan.)^ 
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(Scribi 

%   ,   #  Phroso,     By  Hope.    I1.75.     (Stokes.) 
;  '^      AT  On  Maoy  Seas.     By  Williama.     $1.50.     (Mac- 
J,'  millan.) 
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(erent  editions  of   Tkt  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Kh4y-  /.   Farthest  North. 

yAm,  ranging  in  price  from  ao  els.  to  $25,  and  has  per.)  ^mm^^^^^^^^^m 

advertised   the  fact  quite  extensively  in  local  pa-  Jf.  On  Many  Seas        ■  ,  . 
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has  been  that  within  two  months  nearly  aoo  copies  3.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Si 

of  the  work  have  been  sold,   most  of  them,  of  Brown  &  Co.)       - 

course,   being  (he  cheaper   editions — 25  cts.,  so  Ji!  Phroso.     By  Hop  ^  fffil 
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But  it  surprises  us  still  more  that  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Professor  Lankester, 
easily  the  foremost  authority  in  this  es- 
pecial field,  and  busy  as  he  must  be, 
could  have  been  engaged  to  do  this 
work  for  this  Library,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  it  with  such  evident 
care  and  in  such  a  finished,  excellent 
way.  We  shall  look  forward  to  his  char- 
acterisation of  Darwin *s  great  disciple, 
Huxley,  which  is  to  appear  in  a  succeed- 
ing volume,  with  unfeigned  interest. 

With  this  as  an  initial  experience,  it 
was  less  of  a  surprise,  but  not  the  less  a 
pleasure,  as  we  turned  the  pages  of  this 
same  volume  of  the  Library,  to  come 
upon  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton's 
fine  article  on  Dante.  It  is  no  disre- 
Dect,  we  hope,  to  the  great  Italian  to 

'»'  that  for  our  day,  at  least,   a  very 

jr.  oJiil^^^^^^^  P^'*^  ^^  ^^^  poetry  has  so 
Bittst  the  powerful  effect  it  once  had 
^  Sowefk^  merely  grotesque. 
/f  On  the  1  nQ  easy  matter  to  lead  the  gen- 

Yo^^eia   !'  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  thirteenth  cen- 

^      (Lamson.'v   him  in  touch  with  Dante's 

6.  Trooper  Peteias  and  fantastic  cosmogonic 

(Roberts  Bro&i*n   no  other  way  can  the 

ALb^^  brought  to  gain  en- 

_    c^ritical  appreciation  of 
X  Quo  Vadis      By  S^.^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^_ 

Brown  &  Co.)        .  ft   ,     ,  n     r 

».  On  the  Face  of  the  o  ^^olar   as    Professor 

(Macmillan.)  ^  \aken  upon  himself 

3.  Green  Book.     By  J<^  ^  ^et  forth  some  of 

/  Phroso.     ByHope.    -^-N.jj^j^.g  immortal 

^  The  Sowers.    »/ ^J^^^c?  ^A'^al  service 
6.  A  Pinchbeck  Godder  ^  P^^;    f  a     ^  ' 
(Appleton.)  -^      /"^  Andrew 
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3.  King   Noanett.     By   S:imf  *^ 

son,  Wolffe  &  Co.)  MO. 

X:  On  the  Face  of  the  Water:  . 

(Macmillan.)  . 

r.  Phroso.     By  Hope.    |i-7' ^^^^., 
6.  That  Affair   Next   oSor.  ^^rrctt. 

(Putnam.)  ^    «. 

BOSTO  r,  n"-    "^  '^^ 

^,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sie  ikie^iarrie.     $1.21 
Brown  &  Co.)         \  ,     ^        , 

/r  On  the  Face  of  the  WateJ.     By  Fernala 
(Macmillan.) 


evidence  of  a  work  masterly  alike  in  its 
splendid  scope  and  the  high  quality  of 
its  execution. 

Ambitious  and  vast  as  its  plan  and 
aim  at  first  seems,  we  find  that  it  does, 
in  fact,  present  a  survey,  history,  expo- 
sition and  digest  of  the  literatures  of  the 
world  as  has  never  before  been  made. 
It  is  not  a  dictionary,  it  is  not  an  ency- 
clopaedia, it  is  not  simply  an  epitome  of 
the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  writers 
— it  is  more  than  all  of  these,  it  is  a 
real  library  and,  moreover,  it  is  real  liter- 
ature. 

Of  the  theoretical  value  of  a  work 
which,  within  the  limits  of  thirty  con- 
venient volumes,  should  in  truth  sum 
up  and  include  in  one  broad,  brilliant 
view  the  literatures  and  the  writers  of 
every  age  and  of  every  race,  it  is  need- 
less for  a  moment  to  speak  ;  the  prop- 
osition is  self-evident.  We  can  award 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  no  higher  meed 
of  praise  than  to  say  he  has  reached  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  perfect  real- 
ization of  this  splendid  dream  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  human  intelligence. 

We  say  frankly  that  we  regard  this  as 
the  greatest  purely  literary  enteqprise  of 
our  time.  It  seems  to  us  it  has  fallen 
to  Mr.  Warner's  lot  to  perform  a  more 
valuable  and  more  enduring  service  to 
the  reading  public  of  America,  and  for 
that  matter,  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  than  probably  any  other  living 
man. 

We  should  call  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant arrangement  which  has  been  made 
by  the  publishers  with  Harper's  Week- 
ly Club  of  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  whereby  it  becomes  possible  to 
obtain  this  superb  treasury  of  literature 
at  a  reduced  price  and  upon  very  easy 
terms.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
and  advertising  the  Library,  the  pub- 
lishers have  arranged  to  furnish  the 
Harper's  Weekly  Club  with  the  first  edi- 

•)n  of  the  work,  printed  from  the  new, 

^r  plates.     The  first  edition  is  always 

^  .especially  desired,  and  in  view  of 

"^'•ry  considerable  saving  which  can 

in  this  way,  we  advise  the  read- 

<5  ^  V  magazine  to  write  promptly 

^  '^li^^irs.     The  Club  now  forming 

'^•"r::,f5*"rstand,  practically  exhaust 

'^  "^  1    "rst  edition,  and  it  will  be 

"3^- re       *^^  ^^^^  advantage  of  the 
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Messrs.  HERBERT  S.  STONE  &  CO.'S  LIST 

NOW  READY 

FLAMES :  A  London  Fantasy 

By  Robert  Hichens.  author  of    '^Thc  Green  Carnation,"  '*The  Folly  of    Eustace,"  etc. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

It  cames  on  the  attention  of  :he  reader  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  Full  of  exciting  incidents,  very  modern, 
excessively  up  to  d*ite.— London  Daiiy  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Hichens  has  already  accomplished  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  has  given  him  a  right  to  esteem.  His 
^1  Green  Carnation  *'  was  a  tissue  of  clever  witticisms,  which  were  perhaps  not  too  difficult  to  achieve.  His  *'  Imagina- 
tive Man  **  was  full  of  an  atmosphere  which,  were  the  word  not  so  greatly  abused,  might  well  be  described  as  lurid. 
But  here  was  the  hand  rather  ot  'prentice  than  of  the  absolute  workman.  Nevertheless,  the  cast  of  the  mind  was 
displayed  beyond  doubt ;  and  in  '*  Flames  "  it  stands  out  definitely  revealed.  In  his  last  book  Mr.  Hichens  has  entirely 
proved  himself.  His  talent  does  not  so  much  lie  in  the  conventional  novel,  but  more  in  his  strange  and  fantastic 
medium.    **  Flames  **  suits  him,  has  him  at  his  best.— /*«//  Mall  Gazette^ 

THE  JESSAMY  BRIDE :  A  Novel 

By  F.   Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "  I   Forbid  the  Banns,"  **  Phyllis  of  Philistia."  etc. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  novel  of  great  interest,  introducing  as  its  chief  characters  Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Garrick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  others.  It  is  really  a  companion  volume  to  **  The  Impudent  Comedian.**  The  first  large  English  edition  of  the 
^Messamy  Bride  *'  was  exhausted  before  publication.  The  great  popularity  of  his  other  books  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of'^the  entertaining  qualities  of  this  latest  volume. 

THE  IMPUDENT  COMEDIAN  AND  OTHERS 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  "The  Jessamy  Bride,"  etc.    Illustrated,  i2ino, $1.50. 

Several  of  the  stories  have  appeared  in  the  Chap-Book.  Others  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  They  all 
relate  to  eighteenth-century  characters — Nell  Gwynn,  Kitty  Clive,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  David  Garrick. 
They  are  bright,  witty,  and  dramatic. 

The  EIQHTH  EDITION  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Blo6soin*8  popular  novel  Is  now  ready 

CHECKERS :  A  Hard-Luck  Story 

By  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  author  of  '*  The  Documents  in  Evidence."     i6mo,  $1.25. 

The  NINTH  THOUSAND  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Ade*s  amusing  sketches 

ARTIE :  A  Story  of  the  Streets  and  Town 

By  George  Ade.    With  many  full-page  pictures  by  Joh.n  T.  McCutcheon.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

IN    RAPID    PREPARATION 

ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS 

A  Romance  of  the  War  of  Succession.    By  John  Bloundelle-Burton,  author  of  **  In  the  Day 
of  Adversity,"  "The  Hispaniola  Plate,"  **  A  Gentleman  Adventurer," etc.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

In  **The  Hispaniola  Plate"  Mr.  Burton  showed  his  familiarity  with  the  stories  of  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  In  this  new  story  there  is  still  this  picturesque  element,  although  the  scene  is  the  battle  of  Vizo  and  the  looting 
of  the  Spanish  galleons.  The  hero  escapes  through  Spain  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  has 
many  exciting  tnough  not  improbable  adventures.  Any  one  who  cares  for  good  fighting,  and  in  whose  ears  the  *^  sack 
of  >laracaibo  '^  and  the  "  fall  of  Panama  ^*  have  an  alluring  sound,  will  like  the  book.  There  is  also  an  attractive 
love  story  in  a  rather  unusual  form. 

THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON 

A  Romance.     By  Charles  Benha.m.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

An  accurate  account  of  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Napoleon,  the  coup  d'etat  which  places  him  on  the  throne  of 
France,  the  war  with  Germany,  and  his  loves  intrigues  as  emperor.     A  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  politics  in  Paris. 

EVE'S  GLOSSARY 

By  The   Marquise    de    Fontenoy,    author   of    "Queer  Sprigs   of    Gentility,"   etc.      With 
decorations  in  colors,  by  Frank  Hazknplug.     4to.     Nearly  ready. 

An  amusing  volume  of  gossip  and  advice  for  gentlewomen.  It  treats  of  health,  costume,^  and  entertainments  ; 
exemplifies  by  reference  to  noted  oeautics  of  England  and  the  Continent ;  and  is  embellished  with  decorative  borders 
of  great  charm. 

To  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 

of  price  by  the  Publishers 

CHICAGO  HERBERT  S.  STONE  k  CO.        new  york 
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THE  FALCON  OF  LANG6AC.    By  ISABEL  WHITELEY. 


ti 


Cloth,  $1.50. 

*The  Falcon  of  Langeac '*  is  a  romance  of  love  and  adventure  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  when  the 

invasions  of  English,  Germans  and  Spanish,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  had  nearly  destroyed  the  kingdom 

of  France.     This  period  is  fresh  to  the  novelist,  even  in  these  days  of  many  historical  tales. 

T'l  .....I  ','1  J?        It.  .     .  .        .       1    ,     .  .    .    rJcal jtmjj^5^ 

smooth  one 


The  hero,  Amcl  de  Langeac,  is  involved  in  a  scries  of  troubles  through  the  difference  in  the  law  of  inheritance  in  Brittany 
and  France,  and  he  seeks  sanctuary  at  the  famous  Abbey  of  Mont  Saint  Michael.  His  character  and  that  of  the  heroine  are 
fictitious,  but  all  the  incidents  related  of  them  are  accurately  true  to  the  life  of  the  time,  and  wherever  real  persons  or  events 
are  mentioned  the  points  are  accurately  taken. 

Of  its  kind,  "  The  Falcon  of  Langeac  "  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  a  year  of  boo\cs.—BosioH  Courier. 

Some  of  the  best  romantic  works  of  to-day  are  from  the  pens  of  those  writers  who  go  to  the  distant  past  for  their  inspiration 
and  ideas.  Of  this  class  of  writers,  they  are  the  most  successful  when  historical  knowledge  enables  them  to  tell  a  simple  tale 
in  which  human  nature  throbs  strongly,  and  not  pedantically,  amid  the  jglamor  of  bvgone  aays,  when  faith  was  strong  and  life 
was  painted  in  more  glowing  tales  than  it  can  be  to-day.  Such  a  story  is  "The  Falcon  of  Langeac.'.'  It  b  more  idyllic  and 
sweet  in  character  than  a  Hope  tale.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the  Middle  Age  has  rarely  been  better  reflected  in  a  story  by  a 
modem  ^\M)\or.— Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

LYRICS.     By  JOHN  B.  TABB.     Uniform  with  Poems,  ?i.oo.    THIRD  EDITION. 

The  first  and  second  editions  were  exhausted  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Father  Tabb's  new  book  will  not  disapi)oint  the  admirers  of  his  "  Poems."  Many  of  the  **  Lyrics  "  are  here  published  for 
the  first  time.  All  have  the  individuality,  distinction,  and  charm  that  readers  have  learned  to  look  for  in  the  verse  of  the 
Maryland  t>oct-piiest. 

IN   PREPARATION. 

PATRINS.    By  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  number  of  short  essays  of  a  speculative  and  whimsical  character,  on  disconnected  subjects. 


NEW  POEMS.    By  FRANCIS  THOMPSON.    cioth,?x.so. 

This  book  is  larger  than  its  predecessor^,  and  the  work  is  of  equal,  if  not  superior,  quality.     It 
dieted  that  its  appearance  will  be  one  of  the  literary  events  of  the  season,  in  America  and  England. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers 

69  CORNHILL,  BOSTON 


may  be  confidently  pre- 


JOHN  LANE            The  Bodley  Head 

NOW    READY 

FOURTH  EDITION 

PATIENCE   SPARHAWK  AND   HER 
TIMES.        By    Gertrude    Atherton. 
Crown  8vo,  488  pp.,        .         .         .    $1.50 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GIRL. 

A  Romance.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
With   a   cover  design   by   Will   Bradley. 
Crown  8vo, $1.50 

THE   BATTLE  OF  THE   BAYS.      By 

Owen  Seaman.     With  title-page  designed 
by  Patten  Wilson.     Fcap,  8vo,       .     $1.25 

The  Li/erary  IVoridszys:— 

"  Of   the  episodes,  'Aucassian  and  Nicoletd,*    is  the 
most  charming  m  a  thoroughly  decadent  spirit,  but  when 
we  come  to  '  Grace  0'  God,'  we  can  hardly  judge  it  dis- 
passionately enough  to  critise,  so  infinitelv  tender  and 
personal  is  the  note  it  strikes.    For  one  who,  gathering 
the  best,  may  pa.ss  the  evil  unscathed,  the  book  holds 
treasures." 

The  Z>/Vj/,  Chicago,  says:— 

"  We  read  his  little  lx)ok  from  cover  to  cover  with  in- 
creasing delight.... For  nearly  a  hundred  delightful  pages 
Mr.  Seaman  beguiles  us  with  a  ready  wit." 

The  Critic  says : 

*'  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  supposed  to  be  insufHciently 
appreciated  in  America;  if  there  are  any  whose  conscience 
accuses  them  of  having  unduly  neglected  him,  and  who 
wish  now  to  begin  his  .ntcquaintance,  let  them  eowith  him 
on  this  quest,  and  s:iy  if  they  have  not  found  him  all  that 
has  been  told  them.     Bookish  people,  moreover,  will  find 
a  delightful  literary  flavor  about  the  most  original  experi- 
ences, which  may,  even  in  the  most  Puritan  circles,  iustify 
a  certain  frankness  hardly  usual  in  present-day  boots." 

The  Chap  Book  says  :— 

'"The  Battle  of  the  Bays'  places  him  at  one  bound 
on  the  level  of  the  very  best  of  the  lighter  products  of  the 
English  language.     Most  of  his  book  is  given  over  to  a 
series  of  quite  brilliant  imitations  of  the  various  claimants 
for  the  laureatship/  Whatever  his  subject,  Mr.  Seaman's 
delicate  wit  and  absolute  mastery  over  an  easy  conversa- 
tional form  of  verse  never  fail  him.     'The   Battle  of  the 
Bays'  will  give  pleasure  and  imusement  to  every  one.'* 

The  Hartford  Courant  %Siys\ 

'*  Richard  Le  Gallienne  never  did  a  more  clever  thing 
in   the   idyllic    vein   than   his   '  The  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Girl. '....The   story  is  told  in  the  main  with  grace  and 
sweetness,  and  has  tenderness  and  imagination. . . .  Its  very 
desultoriness  adds  to  the  charm,  and  the  sapient  discours-    1 
ings  of  the  lover  are  mostly  pleasant.    The  pathos  of  the    1 
cl«>se  is  intense.'"                                                                                 1 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  : — 

"  There   is  not   a  dull  page  in  this  book.    We  had 
almost  said  not  a  dull  line.     In  its  field,  '  The  Battle  of 
the  Hays'  will  be  a  classic." 
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The  Literary  History  of  the 
American   Revolution- 

By  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  American 
History  in  Cornell  University,  and  author  of 
**A  History  of  American  Literature  During  the 
Colonial  Time,"  etc.  Two  volumes,  sold 
separately.     8vo,  each,  $3  00. 

Vol.    I.,  1763-1776.    KNo^v  ready. ") 
Vol.  II..  1776-1783.    {Ready  shortly:) 

*'  In  this  work,  for  the  first  time  in  a  systematic  and  com- 
plete way,  is  set  forth  the  inward  history  of  our  revolution, 
the  history  of  its  ideas,  its  spiritual  moods,  its  (lavsions,  as 
these  uttered  themselves  at  the  time  in  the  writings  of  the 
two  parties  of  Americans  who  either  promoted  or  resisted  that 
great  movement." 

Nippur;   or.  Explorations 

and  Adventures  on  the 

Euphrates. 

The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Expedition  to  Babylonia,  in  the  years  1889-90. 
By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.,Sc.D..  D.I)., 
Director  of  the  Expedition.  With  about  100 
illustrations  and  plans,  and  with  new  maps 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the  ruin  Sites  of 
Babylonia.  Two  volumes,  sold  separately. 
8vo. 

Vol.  I.,  The  First  Campaign.    {Wearly  ready.) 

Authors  and  Publishers. 

A  Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Beginners  in  Liter- 
ature. Comprising  a  description  of  publishing 
methods  and  arrangements,  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  MSS  for  the  press,  explana- 
tions of  the  details  of  book  manufacturing, 
instructions  for  proof-reading,  specimens  of 
typography,  the  text  of  the  United  Stales 
Copyright  Law.  and  information  concerninij 
International  Copyrights,  together  with  gen- 
eral hints  for  authors.  By  G.  H.  P.  and 
J.  B.  P.  Seventh  edition,  rewritten,  with  new 
material.     i2mo. 

**  Full  of  valuuble  information  for  authors  and  writers. 
♦  *  ♦  A  most  instructive  and  excellent  manual."  — 
Geo.  William  Cuktis,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

*' This  handy  and  useful  book  is  written  with  perfect  fair- 
ness, and  abounds  in  hints  which  writers  will  do  well  to  'make 
a  note  of.'  ^''^ London  Speaker, 

Cicero  and  His  Friends. 

A  Study  of  Roman  Society  in  the  Time  of  Caisar. 
By  Gaston  Boissier,  of  the  French  Academy. 
Translated,  with  an  index  and  table  of  con- 
tents, by  Adnah  David  Jones.     i2mo,  $1.75. 

"M.  Boissier's  brilliant  work  is  an  excellent,  as  it  is  a  de- 
lightful, introduction  to  the  politics  of  the  period  of  Cicero 
asd  Cacs&T.'*  —London  Saturday  Rex'ie^v. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 

And  the  Maintenance  of  American  Nationality, 
1 822-1 885.  By  William  Conant  Church. 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Editor  of 
the  Army  and  Naiy  Journal^  author  of  '*  Life 
of  Ericcson."  No'.  20  in  the  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations  Series."  Fully  illustrated.  Large 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50;  half  leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75- 

Lawns  and  Gardens. 

How  to  Beautify  the  Home  Lot,  the  Pleasure 

Ground  and  Garden.     By  N.  JftNssoN-RosE. 

With  172  plans  and  illustrations  by  the  author. 

Large  8vo,  gilt  top,  in  a  box.  $3  50. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  help  to  all  lovers  of  garden- 
ing, as  applied  to  home  surroundings*  a  useful  aid  to  every 
owner  of  a  country  residence,  to  villaj^e  improvement  societies, 
landscape  g.irdeners  and  young  students  of  the  art.  It  treats 
of  tlie  practical  side  of  landscape-gardening,  describes  the 
best  hardy  plants,  and  points  out  the  proper  use  uf  each. 

In  the  Crucible. 

By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  author  of  "  The 
Knight  of  the  Black  Forest,"  *' Only  an  Inci- 
dent," etc.  (No.  18  in  *'  The  Hudson  Li- 
brary ")  i2mo,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"  A  genuine  love  story  worked  out  through  sin  and  mistifi- 
catioii,  through  noble  purpose  and  through  every  day  recti* 
tudc.  A  well-balanced,  carefully  executed,  really  delightful 
novel  with  several  actors  and  a  well-arranged  plot.  Its  literary 
merit  is  excellent  and  its  love  making  tender  and  respectful. 
—  TkeL  it  era  ry  I  i^orld. 

'*Thc  reader  will  find  in  this  book  bright,  breezy  talk,  deli- 
cated  escriptions  of  scenery,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  insighc 
into  the  possibilities  of  human  character." — Cambridge 
Tribune. 

Ancient  Ideals. 

A  Study  of   Intellectual  and  Spiritual  Growth 

from    Early  Times   to   the   Establishment   of 

Christianity.       By   Henry    Osborn  Taylor. 

Two  volumes,  8vo,  gilt  tops,  $5.00. 

^'  A  book  of  exceptional  value  and  interest.  .  .  .  No  more 
scholarly  or  useful  book  has  appeared  for  some  time.**— ^/tv 
y'ork  I /era  id. 

*'  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  excellently  done.  The  author 
has  evidently  read  widely  and  diligently  on  his  subject;  he 
has  made  good  use  of  the  best  authorities,  and  his  own  re- 
marks and  reflections  .ire  always  judicious  and  to  the  point ; 
.  .  .  the  work  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  will  certainly 
engage  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  mankind." — The  Scotsman, 

Stephen    Lesconnbep 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

By  JiTLius  H,  Hurst.    8vo,  $1.50. 

*'Ste^>hen  Lescombc'*  is  the  romance  0(9.  young  tutor 
whose  life  is  wrecked  by  the  tyranny  of  British  caste,  which 
forbids  him  to  dccl.tre  his  love  for  Edith  Garston,  owing  to 
her  higher  social  position. 

The  characters  are  consistently  drawn,  and  the^  incidents, 
particularly  the  episode  in  the  Hill  country  of  India,  are  well 
told.  , 


*'^NoUs  on  N'f7u  Books,*'  a  quarterly  Bulletin  ;    circulars  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations ^ 

Story  of  the  Nations,  etc. ,  sent  on  application. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  SUMMER 

FAMILIAR  FEATURES  OF  THE  ROADSIDE 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.     With  130  illustjations 
by  the  author.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Uniform  with  '^Familiar  Features." 

FAMILIAR  FLOWERS  OF  FIELD  AND 

GARDEN 

Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

FAMILIAR  TREES  AND  THEIR  LEAVES 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.75. 


INSECT  LIFE 

By  John  Henry  Comstock,  Professor  of  Entomology 
in  Cornell  University  With  illustrations  by  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock,  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Wood  Engravers.     i2mo.  cloth. 

BIRD  LIFE 

/4  Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Bird^. 
By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  A'an- 
malogy  and  Ornithology,  American  Muscumj  of 
Natural  History.  With  75  full-page  Plates  and 
numerous  Text  drawings  by  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson,     lamo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

HANDBOOK  OF  BIRDS 

Of  Eastern  North  America.  With  Keys  to  the 
Species  ;  Descriptions  of  their  Plumages,  Nests, 
etc.  ;  their  Distribution  and  Migrations.  By 
Frank  M.  Chapman.  With  nearly  200  illustra- 
tions,   ismo,  cloth,  $3.00. 


IN  JOYFUL  RUSSIA 
By  John  A.   Logan,  Jr.     With  so  full-page  illustra- 
tions in  colors  and  black  and  white.     Sm.  8vo, 
cloth,  $3.50. 

GENERAL  GRANT 

By  General  James  Grant  Wilson.  A  new  volume 
in  the  Great  Commanders  Series.  With  Portrait, 
Illustrations,  and  Maps.     i2mo,  cloth,  Si.so 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  QUEEN 
By  a   Member  of   the   Royal   Household.      i2mo. 
Illustrated.     Cloth. 

THE  OUTGOING  TURK 

Impressions  of  a  Journey  through  the  Western  Balkans. 
By  H.  C.  Tho.mson^  author  of  '*  The  Chitral  (Cam- 
paign." With  76  illustrations  and  3  maps.  8vo, 
cloth,  $4.00. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  REPUBUC 

A  Survey  of  the  Woman-Suffrage  Movement  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Claims  and 
Arguments  of  its  Foremost  Advocates.  By  Hklen 
Kendrick  Johnson.     i2mo,  cloth. 


A.  Conan  Dovle'^s  Ntw  Romance. 

UNCLE  BERNAC 
A  Memory  of  the   Empire.     By  A.    Conan  Doyle 
lUustiated      i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

This  brilliant  historical   romance  pictures  Napoleon's  threat 
ened   invasion   of  tngland  when  his  force^  were  encamped  at 
Boulogne.     The  story  abounds  in  dramatic   incidents,  and  tlie 
adventures  of  the  hero  will  be  followed  with  intense  interest  by 
a  multitude  of  readers 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  DR,  DOYLE 

Uniform  Edition       i2mo,  cloth,  $1. so. 

Rodney  Stone— The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard 
— The  Stark  Monro  Letters— Rotind  the  Red 
Lamp.  

WAYSIDE  COURTSHIPS 

By  Hamlin  Garland,  author  of  "  A  Little  Norsk," 
"Jason  Edwards,"  *'A  Member  of  the  Third 
House,"  "A  Spoil  of  Office,  '  etc.     i2mo,  cloth, 

^' *^       THE  THIRD  VIOLET 

By  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  '*  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,"  "The  Little  Regiment,"  "Maggie," 
etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

LADS'  LOVE 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "  Cleg  Kelly,"  "Bog- 
Myrtle  and  Peat,"  "The  Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  etc. 
Illustrated.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.  so. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  MISS  BROOKE 
By  "  Z.  Z.",  author  of  "  The  Worldand  a  Man,"  etc. 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

HIS  FORTUNATE  GRACE 

By  Mrs  Gertrude  Atherton,  author  of  "  Before  the 
Gringo  Came,"  "  A  Whirl  Asunder,"  etc.  lOmo, 
cloth,  Si. 00.       

LATEST  ISSUES  IN 

APJ>LETONS'  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

LIBRARY 

Each,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 


MARIETTA'S   MARRIAGE 

By  W  E.  NoRRis,  author  of  "  The  Dancer  in  Yellow," 
"  A  Victim  of  Good  Luck,"  etc. 

FIERCEHEART,  THE  SOLDIER 

ByJ.  C.  Snaith,  author  of  "Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin." 

THE  SUN  OF  SARATOGA   . 

A  Romance  of  Burgoyne's  Surrender.     By  Joseph  A. 
Altsheler.  

APPLETONS'  GUIDE  BOOKS 

Revised  Annually. 
General  Guide  to  the  United  States.    $2.50. 
Canadian  Guide-Book*    $1.2^. 
European  Guide-Book*    $>.oo. 
Handbook  to  American  Summer  Resorts*  so  cents. 
Dictionary  of  New  York.    00  cents. 


book 


READY  SHORTLY    EQUALITY 

By  Edward  Bellamy,  author  of  "Looking  Backward,"  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $i.2s. 

After  many  vears  of  preparation  Mr.  Bellamy  now  puts  forward  a  work  which  will  command  universal  attention.    The  new 
i  is  larger  ana  more  comprehensive  than  "  Looking  Backward." 

|?y  Send  for  a  copy,  frct^  of  A^pletonC  Ftctiom  Rulictin. 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertinera. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  ISABEL,   LADY  BURTON 

The  story  of  her  life.  ToKl  in  part  by  herself,  and  in  pnrt  by  W.  H.  Wilkins.  With  photogravure 
and  other  portraits,  and  luiinerous  illustrations.     In  two  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  $7.^0. 

This  book  is  tiic  life-story  of  one  of  the  most  interesting?  and  picturesque  personalities  of  our 
tinje — Isabel,  Lady  Burton,  the  wife  of  the  famous  Orientalist  and  explorer.  Lady  Burton  was  as 
remarkable  a  character  as  a  woman  as  Sir  Richard  Burton  was  as  a  man.  The  tale  of  her  'omantic 
love  and  marriage,  and  her  unique  devotion  to  her  husband,  is  here  told  with  many  new  facts.  Her 
exciting  travels  and  adventures  in  South  America,  the  Syrian  Desert,  the  Holy  Land,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
India,  and  elsewhere,  are  recounted.  The  truth  about  her  burning  of  **  The  Scented  Garden  "  is 
told,  and  her  real  motives  given. 

THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

By  Miss  Toolky.     Illustrated,  cloth,  $2.(x). 

At  this  time,  when  the  Quoen's  Jubilee  is  exciting  such  general  attention,  an  account  of  the  per- 
sonal life  of  the  Queen  will,  it  is  thought,  be  of  interest  to  the  American  public.  Miss  Tooley  is 
thoroughly  qualified  to  treat  of  this  phase  of  the  Queen's  life  with  authority  and  interest,  having  been 
in  a  position  to  know  intimately  the  life  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  while  travelling  abroad. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUMBLE 

By  M.  Maeterlinck.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

With  M.  Maeterlinck  as  a  dramatist,  the  world  is  well  acquainted.  His  latest  volume,  however, 
presents  him  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  and  an  a.'sthetican.  **  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble*' 
contains  his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects — Mystic  Morality,  Women,  The  Inner  Beauty,  The 
Deeper  Life,  The  Awakening  of  the  Soul — all  approached  from  the  view-point  of  a  supersensuous, 
mystical  child  of  the  last  halfof  the  loth  century. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

By  G.  W.  Steevens.     i2mo,  cloth,  $i.so. 

Last  autumn,  the  Morning  Post,  of  London,  sent  Mr.  Steevens,  a  clever  young  journalist  on 
its  stall,  to  this  country.  He  observed  very  carefully  our  political  campaign,  and  wrote  for  his 
paper  some  very  brilliant  and  vivid  letters  which  were  widely  quoted  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  These  letters  form  the  basis  of  his  "Land  of  the  Dollar."  It  gives  a  most  original  and 
striking  series  of  impressions  not  only  of  our  political  ways,  but  of  the  country  and  its  life  as  seen  by 
an  original  and  unbiased  observer.  His  novel  picture  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  that  place  that  we  have  had.  Mr.  Steevens  is  at  the  present  moment  acting  as  war  corre- 
spondent in  ureece  for  one  of  the  London  dailies. 

A  PROSPECT  OF  THE  COLLEDGES  IN  CAMBRIDGE, 

In  New  England.  By  William  Lorinc;  Andrews.  Engraved  by  William  Burgis,  in  1726.  The 
entire  edition  will  consist  of  140  copies,  of  which  1 14  copies  only,  printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
with  the  plates  on  Imperial  Japanese  Paper,  are  offered  for  sale.     Price  S7.50  net. 

It  contains  a  reproduction  by  the  Ringlcr  Photogravure  Process  (a  folding  plate,  io>i  x8  in.),  of 
the  exceedingly  rare  print  published  by  W.  Price,  in  17^9,  and  five  other  very  raie  plates,  of  interest 
to  Harvard  collectors. 

SOME  CORRESPONDENCE 

Between  the  Governors  and  Treasurers  of  the  New  England  Company  in  London  and  the  Com- 
missioners ol  the  United  Colonies  in  America,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Company,  and  others, 
between  the  years  1057  and  1712.  To  which  are  added  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Experience 
Mayhew  in  171  3  and  1714.  Printed  from  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  the  New  England 
Company.     Privately  printed.     8vo,  boards,  entirely  uncut.     Price  $1.75  net. 

Printed  in  a  very  limited  number,  mostly  for  the  use  of  the  Company.  One  hundred  copies  only 
have  been  secured  for  America. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PubUshcrs,  NEW  YORK 
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Harper  &  Brothers'  Latest  Books 

An  Epistle  to  Posterity 

BeiriK  Rambling  Recollections  of  Many  Years  of  My  Life.    Hy  Mrs.  John  Sherwood.    With  a 
Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  Ornamental,  $2.50. 


The  Missionary  SherifT 

Being  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Plain  Man 
who  Tried  to  Do  His  Duty.  By  OcrrAVK 
Thankt.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost  and 
Clifford  Cakletox.  Post  8vo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  Descendant 

A  Novel.    Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  Mistress  of  the  Ranch 

By  Frederick  Thickstun  Clark.  Post  Svo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 

The  Pursuit  of  the  House»Boat 

Being  Some  Further  Account  of  the  Doings  of 
the  Associated  Shades,  under  the  Leader- 
ship of  Sherlock  Holmes,  Esq.  By  John 
Krndkick  Bangs.  Illustrated  by  Peter 
Newell.    i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.25. 


The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head 

By  W.  D.  HowKi.Ls.  Illustrated  by  W.  T. 
Smedlky.     Post  Svo.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

The  Green  Book; 

Or,  Freedom  Under  the  Snow.  A  Novel.  By 
Maurus  Jokai,  Author  of  **  Black  Dia- 
monds." Translated  by  Mrs.  Waugii. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Sweet  Revenge 

A  Romance  of  the  Civil  War.  By  F.  A.  Mitchell 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 

The  Well-Beloved 

A  Sketch  of  a  Temperament.  By  Thomas 
Hardy.  With  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo,  Cloth,  $1.50.  (In  the  Uniform  Edition 
of  Novels  by  THr»MAS  Hardy.) 


Flowers  of  Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp 

By  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  Author  of  "Recreations  in  Botany."     Illustrated  by  Benjamin- 
Lander.     Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2.50. 


A  Loyal  Traitor 

A  Story  of  the  War  of  1 812.  By  James  Barnes, 
Author  of  "  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of 
1812,"  **  For  King  or  Country,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.   Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Leonora  of  the  Yawmish 

By  Francis  Dana.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

Saint  Eva 

A  Novel.  By  Amelia  Pain  (Mrs.  Barry  Pain). 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  Edward  Bitrne- 
Jones.    Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1 .25. 

An  Experiment  in  Education ; 

Also,  The  Ideas  which  Inspired  It  and  were 
Inspired  by  It.  By  Mary  R.  Alling-Aber. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


Alexander  Pope 

By  Samuel  Johnson.  Edited  by 
Stephens.  With  Two  Portraits. 
Svo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 


Kate 
Post 


Theory  of  Thought 

and  Knowledge 

By  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Boston  University,  Author  of 
**  Metaphysics,"  '*  Introduction  to  Psycho- 
logical Theory."  etc.     Svo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

Georgia  Scenes 

Characters,  Incidents,  etc.,  in  the  First  Half- 
Century  of  the  Republic.     By  A  Native 
Georgian.     New  Edition,  with  Reproduc- 
tions of  the  Original   Illustrations.     Post 
-  Svo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 


Farthest  North 

By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  over  100  Full-page  and  Numerous  Text  Illustrations,  16 
Colored  Plates  in  Fac-simile  from  Nansen's  own  Water-color,  Pastel,  and  Pencil  Sketches, 
and  an  Etched  Portrait,  Two  Photogravures,  and  Four  Maps.  About  1300  pages.  Two  vol- 
umes, Large  Svo,  Gilt  Tops,  Uncut  Edges,  $10.00 ;  Three-quarter  Leather,  $1 2. 50.  {In  a  box. ) 


Published  by  HARPER  &.  BROTHERS,  New  York 


Pleaie  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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OUR  MAY  BOOKS 


THE  STORY  OF  MOLLIE. 

By  Marian  Bowkr,  author  of  "  Paynton  Jacks,  Gentleman,"  and  **  Sampson's  Youngest."     i6mo, 
cloth,  fi.oo. 
A  fresh,  (iri>;inal  pathetic  story  about  children  for  adults.    It  shows  a  child*s  life  from  the  ch!ld*s  own  standpoint. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  FREDERIC  TH0MA5  QREEN- 
HALQE,  GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  James  Ernkst  Nesmith.     With  two  portraits.     i2mo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

The  life  of  Orecnh^lKc  w.is  a  hrokcn  life,  in  so  far  as  the  great  things  he  accomplished  were  full  of  promise  of  yet  {greater 
things  that  he  might  have  done  in  the  future.  The  reputation  so  honorably  won  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  would  have 
brought  him  a  larger  M>here  of  action,  and  in  the  nation's  council  he  would  have  found  again  the  opportunity  of  distinction  and 
raised  himself  still  higher  in  the  realm  of  nati0n.1l  politics. 

HIRED  FURNISHED. 

Being  Certain   Economical   Housekeeping  Adventures  in  England.     By  Margaret  B.  Wright. 
With  map.     lOmo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  volume  is  the  account  t)f  a  simple,  inexpensive  way  to  see  some  parts  of  England  with  a  maximum  of  comfort  and 
minimum  of  expense.  It  is  an  actual  experience  and  tells  facts,  and  although  not  a  guide-book  it  will  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  the  many  American  visitors  who  want  to  see  England  comfortably  at  low  cost.  In  the  preface  will  be  found  prices  and  other 
facts  of  interest. 

AFTER  HER  DEATH. 

By  the  author  of  "  The  World  Beautiful."     With  illustration.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

"Words  can  hardly  do  justice  to  the  exquisitely  tender  spirit." — Boston  Fferafd. 


SOME  APRIL  BOOKS. 

A  SINGER'S   HEART. 

By  Anna  Farquhar.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  study  of  the  successes  and  disappointments  of  a  singer's  career,  told  in  a  wonderfully  realistic  wray,  with  almost 
biographical  accuracy.  The  heroine's  struggles  and  failures  and  final  great  success  are  extremely  realistic,  and  the  author** 
style  is  terse  and  epigrammatic. 

THE  MOUNT. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.     i2mo.  cloth,  $2.00.     Uniform  with  previous  volumes. 

Heing  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  a  site  of  a  Gaulish  city  on  Mount  Rcauvray,  with  a  description  of  the  neighboring  city  of 
Autun,  France. 

"  The  old  familiar  charm." — Beacon, 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the  irresistible  charm."— /'A /7a,  Press, 

*'Mr.  Hamerton  is  at  his  best.'  — Phila.  Ledger. 

A  WILLING  TRANSGRESSOR,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  A.  G.  Plympton,  author  of  "  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy,"  "  Betty,  a  Butterfly,"  "  Dorothy  and 
Anton,"  etc.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*'  Well  written,  interesting  narratives  of  rather  unusual  events." — Boston  Advertiser. 

*'  Well  written  and  show  a  shrewd  knowledge  and  uncompromising  appreciation  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature.^* 
— Beacon. 

THIRD  EDIT! OS. 

TROOPER  PETER  HALKET  OF  MASHONALAND. 

By  Olive  Sciireiner.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

*'  Half  allegory,  yet  all  real ;  a  mighty  sermon  on  purity  and  peace,  yet  a  most  re.idable  book,  because  it  is  the  work  of 
an  artist.'' — Boston  Ti  :\nscript. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Boston 


Please  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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New  Amsterdam  Book  Company's 

NEW  BOOKS 


A  Garden  of  Romance 

Being  a  Collection  of  the   Best  Short  Stories  of 

all  Ages  and  Countries.     Superbly  printed  by 

Ballantine.     Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.     Large 

foolscap  4to,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

*'♦  •  ♦  No  one  can  read  these  masterpieces  again  without 
feeling  glad  to  have  them  in  their  present  forni<>f  go<Ki  prints 
wide  margins  and  pretty  binding.  Ir  is  essentially  a  Ixxik  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  best  examples  of  English  story  liter.iture."—/4/A<'#i«pirw, 
London. 

**  Imagination  and  fancy  have  their  perfect  work  in  these 

rages,  and  in  reading  them  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  with  the 
mmortals.** — S^aker^  London. 

The  Devil-Tree  of  El  Dorado 

By  Frank  AiiiiRKV.  Illustrated  by  Leigh  Ellis 
and  Fred  Ilyiand.  Thick  i2mo,  cloth,  stamped 
in  fire  bronze  and  gold,  $1.50. 

"  Is  an  except innallv  fas<  inaling  book.  •  •  ♦  We  know 
well  that  the  v  cMies  and  characters  are  all  ideal— nay,  we  feel 
that  some  are  utterly  imiK^ssihle— but  none  the  lens  they  en- 
thrall us.**— AVto  \'ork  JUm/d.    (9^-column  review.) 

"The  book  Is  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  all." — Boston 
Times. 

*  Mr.  Aubrey  has  scored  a  Wxl.''^— Boston  Herald, 

The  First  Edition  in  England  was  sold  in  advance  o/publi' 
cation  I     The  Second  did  not  last  a  week  / 


SECOND  EDITION 

A  Sailor's  Sweetheart 

By  W.  Clark  Rlsseli..  Illustrations  by  J. 
Steeple  Davis.  i2mo,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth 
(uniform  with  "An  Ocean  Free  Lance"  and 
••The  Copsford  Mystery"),  $1.25. 

Basile  The  Jester 

A  Romance  of  the  Days  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  i2mo,  N'etherland  Library,  paper,  50 
cents;  cloth.  ♦1.25.  By  J  E.  Mtddock, 
author  of  "  Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood," 
"The  Dead  Man's  Secret,"  **  For  God  and 
the  Czar,"  ''  Lochinvar,"  etc.  Illustrations 
by  Stanley  Wood  and  others. 


AN  EXQUISITE   IV ED  DING  GIFT 

Love   Songs   of    France 

Translated  from  the  originals  of  Baudelaire,  De 
Musset,  Lamartine,  Gautier,  De  Beranger, 
Parry,  Nadau^.,  Dupont  and  others.  Illus- 
trated with  Frontispiece  in  color  and  Phi>io- 
gravures  in  tints.  Large  postSvo,  exquisitely 
bound  in  white  vellum,  with  slip  cover,  $1.50 
(in  a  box.) 

JUST  READY 

The  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem 

1029  to  1291  A.D. 

(Published  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 

By  Lieut.-Col.  C.  R.  Condkk,  LL.D.,  M.R.A.S.. 
RE.     Demy  8vo,  $2.50. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  history. 


FIFTEENTH    EDITION 

Death— and  Afterwards 

With   portrait.     By   Sir    Kdwin   Arnold.      Re- 
printed by  authority.     Cloth.  60  cents. 

*'  The  matchless  literaiy  touch  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  glori- 
fies this  essay  on  every  page  " — The  Independent^  N.  Y. 


A    BEAUTIFUL    GIFT    BOOK 
BY  ANTHONY  WILKIN 

On  the  Nile  with  a  Camera 

With  III  collotype  and  half-tone  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  author.  8vo,  cloth, 
$4.50. 

A  beautiful  book  portraying  the  romance  of  the  monu- 
ments, the  cliarms  of  the  landscape,  and  the  fascination  of 
the  modern  Egyptian  character. 


New  Catalogue  of  "^^ Books  for  the  Library^'  fiow  ready.     Sent  free  on  application. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YorL 
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Whistler's  "Little  Rose 


55 


This  charming  portrait  of  Whistler  s  has  just  been 
added  to  the  series  of  CorLKV  Prints.  The  new  cata- 
loj^ue  of  these  Prints  contains  illustrations  of  Elihu 
Vedders  **  Lazarus*';  John  La  Farge's  "Suonatore"  in 
Trinity  Church.  Boston,  and  his  **  Mary  at  the  Foot  of 
the  Cross";  De  Forest  Brush's  **  Mother  and  Child"; 
William  Blake's  "David  and  Goliath";  a  panel  of 
Sargent's  "Frieze  of  the  Prophets"  and  Chavanness 
"Philosophy"  in  the  Boston  Public  Library;  Edward 
Simmons's  "Fates"  in  the  New  York  Court  House; 
Vedders  "Minerva",  Robert  Reid's  *' Touch",  Benson's 
**  Spring",  Charles  Sprague  Pearce's  **  Religion",  Diel- 
man's  "Historv",  McEwen's  **  Paris",  H.  ().  Walker's 
*' Ganymede  ",  Bela  Pratt's  "Spring",  a  detail  of  Blash- 
field's  decoration  representing  Ellen  Terry,  and  a  detail 
of  Kenvon  Cox's  "Sciences", — all  in  the  Librarv  of 
CongrCwSs.  These  iire,  of  course,  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  on  our  vSpring  list. 

The  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps. 

Ham)iu)ok  of  thk  Nkw  LinRARV  OF  Congress:  In  paper 
covers,  30  cents  postpaid  ;  in  cloth  50  cents. 

Handjiook  of  tiif:  Boston  Puulic  Lijjrary  :  In  paper 
covers,  19  cents  postpaid. 

Mural  PAiNiiNCr  in  thk  Boston  Puiu.ic  Library.  An 
important  essay  on  the  art  of  mural  painting.  Price 
postpaid,  25  cents. 
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Curtis  &:  Cameron,  Publishers 

Pierce  Building — Oitosite  Public  Library 

Boston 
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CHRONICLE   AND   COMMENT. 

The  Editors   of  Thk  Bo(;kman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected   manuscripts^ 
whether  stamps  are  enclosed  or  not ;  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  he  made. 


The  publication  of  Professor  Wilkin- 
son's second  paper  on  Keats  is  unavoid* 
ably  postponed  to  our  July  number.  It 
will  relate  to  the  *"  Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale." We  are  also  compelled  to  hold 
over  Mr.  Bacon's  second  paper  on  **  Old 
Boston  Booksellers." 

In  view  of  what  on  the  face  of  it  might 
appear  to  be  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  The  Book.man  in  a  recent  para- 
graph in  the  Evening:;  Post^  on  the  ground 
that  some  matter  appearing  in  these  col- 
umns had  already  appeared  in  the  Brit- 
ish Weekly^  we  wish  to  state  that  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  whose  name  appears 
as  English  editor  of  Thf.  Bookman,  is 
also  editor  of  the  British  Weekly, 

Mr.  Howells  has  just  finished  for  the 
American  Book  Company  a  volume  en- 
titled Ohio  Stories,  to  make  one  of  a 
series  to  which  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  is 
to  contribute  New  Jersey  Stories y  and  Mr. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  Geor^^ia  Stories. 
Mr.  Howells  will  then  take  up  and  com- 
plete the  serial  that  was  announced  for 
this  year  in  Harper's  Bazar,  but  which 
will  really  be  the  leading  serial  in  that 
periodical  next  year. 

Last  autumn  Xh^  Morning  Post  ol  Lon- 
don sent  to  this  country  a  young  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  who  ob- 
served very  carefully  our  political  cam- 
paign and  wrote  to  his  paper  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  vivid  letters  that 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  newspaper,  and 
which  at  the  time  were  quoted  far  and 
wide  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  coun- 
try. These  letters  form  the  basis  of  a 
book  to  be  published  almost  immediate- 
ly   by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead    and  Com- 


pany. It  gives  a  most  original  and 
striking  series  of  impressions  not  only  of 
our  political  ways,  but  of  the  country 
an  J  its  life  as  seen  by  an  original  and 
unbiassed  observer  who  has  a  remark- 
able gift  of  writing  nervous,  glowing 
English.  His  novel  picture  of  Chicago 
is  one  of  the  most  epic  things  that  can 
be  found  in  prose.  Mr.  Steevens  is  now 
acting  as  war  correspondent  in  (jreece 
iot  one  of  the  London  dailies. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  what  we  consider  a  very  le- 
mai  kable  piece  of  literary  work.  VVhen 
we  heard,  not  long  ago,  that  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  had  been  making  an  inde- 
pendent ver^e-rendering  of  Omar  Khdy- 
ydm,  we  did  not  take  the  matter  very 
seriously,  having  formed  a  pretty  defi- 
nite opinion  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  pow- 
ers and  apparent  limitations.  That  opin- 
ion has  now  been  shattered  by  this  really 
astonishing  peiformance.  Though  it 
seems  a  great  deal  to  say,  we  are  free  to 
assert  that,  in  our  judgment,  FitzGer- 
ald's  rendering  of  the  Rubdiydt  must 
hereafter  take  the  second  place  as  a 
paraphrase  of  the  poet  of  wine,  love, 
and  roses.  In  Mr  Le  (xallienne's  qua- 
trains there  are  not  only  a  delicate  and 
subtle  charm  of  language  and  all  the 
curious  artifices  of  expression  so  char- 
acteristic of  Oriental  poetry,  but  also  a 
subtly  sensuotis  warmth  and  glow  that 
are  still  more  suggestive  of  the  East, 
and  that  here  even  more  than  in  Fitz- 
Gerald's  reproduction  permeate  and  en- 
rich the  whole.  This  poem,  which  has 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan, is  published  in  the  current 
number  of  that  magazine,  and  will  pres- 
ently appear  in  book  form.     Both  be- 
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cause  interest  in  Omar  is  perennial  and 
because  of  the  remarkable  beauty  and 
felicity  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  verse,  we 
especially  advise  a  very  careful  reading 
of  it. 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  who  re- 
turned to  France  on  the  8th  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  had  a  most  flattering  recep- 
tion in  this  country,  his  lectures  being 
crowded  and  the  public  interest  in  them 
very  great.  These  lectures  amounted 
to  twenty-five  in  all,  nine  having  been 
given  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
six  at  Columbia  University,  three  at 
Harvard,  one  at  Yale,  and  the  others 
singly  in  various  places.  They  were 
not  written  out,  but  were  delivered  in 
an  extemporaneous  fashion  from  notes  ; 
yet  they  were  extremely  finished  in  their 
style  and  were  uttered  with  all  the  ease 
and  charm  of  an  accomplished  orator. 
It  is  understood  that  he  will  write 
out  the  substance  of  the  nine  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity to  make  a  book,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished at  an  earlv  date.  Before  this  vol- 
ume  appears,  however,  there  will  be 
published  a  work  from  his  pen  upon 
French  literature  extending  to  some 
400  pages,  the  greater  part  of  which,  we 
understand,  is  already  in  type.  This 
book  will  be  ready  early  in  the  autumn 
and  will  appear  simultaneously  in 
French  and  English,  the  translation 
into  English  being  now  in  preparation 
in  this  country. 

Something  was  said  in  our  last  Paris 
Letter  about  the  editorial  conduct  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mo f ides  during  M. 
BrunetiAre*s  absence.  We  should  im- 
agine that  the  office  of  the  gentleman 
who  acted  as  his  substitute  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  nature  of  a  sinecure,  inas- 
much as  before  leaving  France,  M. 
Brunetiere  had  made  up  four  entire 
numbers  of  the  Revue^  and  had  actually 
read  the  proofs  of  them  prior  to  his  de- 
parture. 

M.  Brunetiere  stated  to  a  friend  dur- 
ing his  visit  in  New  York  that  he  should 
himself  write  several  articles  for  the 
Revue^  giving  his  impressions  of  Amer- 
ica and  of  American  life.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  impressions  are 
singularly  unlike  those  which  M.  Bour- 
get    has    recorded    in    Outre-Mer,     M. 


Bourget  was  struck  with  the  rush  and 
turmoil  and  what  he  regarded  as  the  half- 
ferocious  commercial  and  material  activ- 
ity in  our  life.  M.  Brunetiere,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  carried  away  an  impression  of  re- 
finement and  repose  which^  we  imagine, 
he  had  not  expected  to  receive.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  his  protracted  stay 
in  Baltimore  and,  in  fact,  the  length  of 
his  visits  in  each  city  where  he  lectured 
are  responsible  for  this  truer  and  more 
pleasing  view.  Poor  M.  Bourget  was 
rushed  about  the  continent  like  a  theatri- 
cal star,  slammed  through  factories  and 
hurried  through  stock  yards,  until  his 
mind  was  probably  stunned  by  the 
energy  of  his  entertainers. 

M.  Brunetiere  had  admirable  oppor- 
tunities during  his  stay  in  this  country 
to  hear  all  styles  and  varieties  of  Amer- 
ican French,  for  he  resolutely  declined 
to  express  himself  in  spoken  English. 
He  passed  through  the  ordeal  nobly, 
and  managed  always  to  keep  a  perfectly 
straight  face.  His  powers  of  repression 
must  have  been  severely  tested,  how- 
ever, during  a  short  stay  that  he  made 
in  a  college  town,  where  he  gave  one  or 
two  lectures  and  where  a  certain  Aca- 
demic Potentate  (as  to  whose  sex  we 
shall  be  silent)  took  him  in  tow  and 
showed  him  all  the  local  sights.  The 
Potentate's  French  vocabulary  was 
strictly  limited,  and  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  two  words  cela — est^  uttered 
with  a  considerable  hiatus  between 
them.  During  the  great  critic's  visit 
these  two  words  were  seriously  over- 
worked, for  the  Potentate  would  go 
about  indicating  everything,  animate 
and  inanimate,  with  a  deictic  fore- 
finger, accompanied  by  the  invariable 
formula,  e,^,^  **Cela — est — le — hall — ou 
— most  of  les  professeurs  qui  are  not 
mari6s  —  live;**  *' Cela  —  est  le  —  col- 
lege pump  ;**  and  **  Cela — est  le  Profes- 
seur  de  Mathematics.**  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  weekly  journal  of  this  city 
that  M.  Brunetiere  and  his  party  made 
very  merry  over  these  and  similar  lin- 
guistic performances  that  were  given  for 
his  benefit.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
they  did  so,  they  did  it  strictly  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  apartments  and  not 
in  the  observation  of  the  representative 
of  this  journal  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
M.  Brunetiere  is  too  thoroughly  a  gen- 
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tleman  to  ridicule  the  well-meant  efforts 
of  his  entertainers,  who,  like  the  pianist 
in  the  mining  camp,  were  at  any  rate 
doing  their  best  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  a  Frenchman  is  always  extremely 
appreciative  of  even  the  most  seismic  at- 
tempts to  converse  with  him  in  his  own 
tongue.  And,  moreover,  it  is  likely 
that  nearly  all  the  French  addressed  to 
him  was,  at  the  very  least,  considerably 
better  than  his  own  English. 

His  last  lecture  in  New  York,  which 
criticised  so  sharply  M.  fimile  Zola  and 
other  naturalistic  writers,  has  been  very 
absurdly  caught  up  by  some  of  the 
French  journals  as  the  basis  for  charg- 
ing him  with  lack  of  patriotism  and  of 
courtesy  in  attacking  his  fellow-country- 
men before  a  foreign  audience.  In  real- 
ity M.  Brunetiere's  remarks  were  in- 
spired by  a  very  admirable  patriotism — 
by  a  desire  to  show  that  these  writers 
misrepresented  France  ;  that  the  low 
brutes  of  La  Terre  are  not  the  real  peas- 
ants of  France  ;  that  the  bestial  scenes 
of  Germinal  are  not  such  as  are  common 
in  the  French  mining  districts  ;  that 
French  life  is  falsified  and  slandered  in 
Pot  Bouille  and  Nana  and  L*  Assommoir, 
In  other  words,  he  was  really  defending 
France  with  a  noble  ardour  against  at- 
tacks which  'were  the  more  effective  be- 
cause delivered  indirectly  through  lit- 
erature, and  because  Frenchmen  were 
themselves  the  authors.  We  commend 
these  remarks  to  the  unduly  excited 
gentlemen  of  the  Parisian  press. 

M.  Brunetiere  is  to  write  for  an  early 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
subject  of  his  article  will  turn  on  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  racial  difference  in  style 
which  gives  the  French  such  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  has  just  fin- 
ished a  new  novel  entitled  Caleb  West — 
Master  Diver.  It  will  begin  to  appear 
serially  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  probably 
in  October,  and  be  published  as  a  book 
in  the  spring  of  next  year.  Two  of  Mr. 
Smith's  former  characters,  both  heroes 
in  their  way,  play  important  parts  in 
this  story  :  Captain  Joe,  the  man  who 
saved  a  Hoboken  ferry-boat  from  sink- 
ing in  midstream  by  forcing  his  body 


into  a  gash  left  in  the  boat's  side  by  a 
colliding  tug  ;  and  Major  Tom  Slo- 
combe  of  Poconokc,  already  known  to 
us  in  -^  Gentleman  Vagabond.  The  orig- 
inal of  Captain  Joe  is,  we  believe,  a 
famous  wrecker  and  submarine  engineer 
of  New  London,  Conn.  The  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid  on  the  Connecticut 
shore,  and  the  interest  is  centred  in 
the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  situated 
some  eight  miles  from  the  harbour. 
Mr.  Smith's  own  intimate  knowledge  of 
lighthouse-building  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  life  of  men  working  on  the  sea 
enable  him  to  enter  a  field  in  which  he 
is  perfectly  at  home.  But  the  strong 
contrasts  of  character  and  the  central 
dramatic  situation  of  the  story  give  it  a 
poweiful  attraction,  independent  of  the 
wealth  of  local  colour,  if  heightened  by 
it.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  rank  as 
the  best  work  that  Mr.  Smith  has  writ- 
ten. It  goes  with  a  verve  and  a  swing 
that  are  irresistible  ;  it  is  a  story  of 
every-day  life,  like  Tom  Grogan^  and,  like 
that,  makes  its  appeal  by  dwelling  on 
the  romantic  side  of  familiar  things. 
Tom  Grogany  published  just  a  year  ago, 
is  now  nearing  its  twentieth  thousand  ; 
Caleb  West^  we  believe,  will  outsell  even 
that. 

Mr.  Blackmore's  new  book,  Dariel^ 
which  has  been  running  through  Black- 
wood^ s  Magazine^  and  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  his  best  novels,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood in  England,  and  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  publish  the 
story  in  an  American  magazine,  as  the 
American  magazines  are  more  and  more 
unwilling  to  print  long  serials — a  fact 
which  is  exerting  its  influence  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  length  of  novels. 

One  of  the  longest  novels  of  the  year 
will  be  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  work,  The 
Christian.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  has  re- 
centlv  been  in  London,  had  some 
thought  of  publishing  his  book  in  July, 
but  for  various  reasons  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  now  be  deferred  till  the  au- 
tumn. The  passages  omitted  in  serial 
form  are  to  be  restored  in  the  book,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  novel  will 
cause  considerable  discussion. 

Ian    Maclaren    will    not    publish   any 
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work  of  fiction  during  this  year,  but  he 
will  issue  one,  if  not  two,  religious 
books  before  Christmas.  The  scene  of 
his  next  volume  of  stories  will  be  laid, 
in  part  at  least,  in  America.  He  is 
making  progress  with  his  life  of  Christ, 
which  will  probably  be  entitled  77/^ 
IJ/g  of  the  Master^  and  which  is  to  run 
serially  through  McClurcs  Magazine  in 
America. 

A  new  periodical  entitled  The  Journal 
of  Germatiic  J^/iiloIoi^y  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  first  of  April.  Professor 
G.  E.  Karsten,  the  originator  of  the 
plan,  is  Professor  of  Germanic  Philol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Indiana,  and 
he  has  begun  the  Journal  on  a  basis  that 
ought  to  assure  it  a  flattering  success, 
lie  is  himself  its  editor-in-chief,  and  has 
associated  with  him,  as  co-editors,  Pro- 
fessor George  Holz  of  Leipzig,  who  will 
look  after  the  European  interests  of  the 
magazine.  Professor  A.  S.  Cook  of  Yale 
for  the  department  of  English,  Dr. 
II.  S.  White  of  Cornell  for  the  depart- 
ment of  German  Literature,  and  Dr. 
Ct.  a.  llench  of  Michigan  for  the  de- 
partment of  Germanic  Grammar.  Be- 
fore beginning  publication.  Professor 
Karsten  secured  an  adequate  financial 
support  in  the  patronage  of  seven 
very  public-spirited  gentlemen  of  In- 
dianapolis. Although  only  articles  by 
trained  and  competent  experts  will  be 
admitted  to  its  columns,  the  Journal  is 
planned  for  the  teacher  of  all  grades 
and  for  the  student  of  Germanics.  By 
influencing  teachers  in  academies,  col- 
leges, and  high  schools,  it  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  closer  relation  than  has  hereto- 
fore existed  between  pure  and  applied 
philology,  between  the  study  and  the 
class-room.  It  will  also  open  for  Amer- 
ican investigators  a  way  to  the  attention 
of  Germanists  abroad. 

The  first  number  contains  several 
strictly  linguistic  articles,  and  two  that 
are  devoted  more  especially  to  litera- 
ture. The  former  were  written  by 
George  HempI,  G.  A.  Hench  of  Michi- 
gan, O.  B.  Schulter  of  the  Hartford 
High  School,  F.  A.  Blackburn  of  Chi- 
cago, G.  E.  Karsten,  and  II.  Schmidt- 
VVartenberg  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Schmidt- 
VVartenberg's  paper  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  phonetic  studies  carried  on  with  the 
instrument  used  by  Rousselot  for  meas- 


uring and  coanting  the  vibrations  caused 
by  the  organs  of  speech.  In  this  study 
the  writei  discusses  the  labials  in  Finnic 
and  Swedish,  and  also  r-vibrations. 
The  illustiations  accompanying  it  will 
help  one  not  acquainted  with  the  method 
more  easily  to  comprehend  it.  The  lit- 
erary article  by  Professor  White  reviews 
the  numerous  theories  with  regard  to 
the  bii  thplace  of  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  points  out  how  they  are  incon- 
clusive, and  draws  the  inference  that 
with  the  data  now  at  hand  no  definite 
proof  at  all  can  be  established  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  Dr.  E.  P.  Morton  of 
Indiana  investigates  the  stage-history  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  shows  that  the  critics  of 
the  time  failed  to  appreciate  the  poet  as 
he  should  have  been  appreciated.  The 
department  of  reviews  is  in  this  number 
devoted  to  periodicals  dealing  with  Ger- 
manics, and  will  serve  to  acquaint  the 
readers  with  the  nature  and  contents  of 
several  of  the  German  periodicals  of  this 
class.  The  term  **  Germanic  philology," 
accepted  in  the  broad  sense  laid  down 
in  Paul's  GrundrisSy  will,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Journal^  come  to  be  more 
properly  understood  ;  and  the  narrow 
prejudices  too  often  existing  between 
the  mere  linguist  and  the  student  of  lit- 
erature will  be  diminished.  The  Jour- 
nal is  founded  on  so  firm  a  basis  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  worthy  of  its  name  and 
worthy  also  of  the  respect  and  support 
of  every  serious  scholar. 

<^ 
Miss  Beatrice  Harraden,  whose  story, 
Hilda  Straffordy  is  reviewed  on  another 
page,  is  endeavouring  to  recuperate  on 
the  Ccmtinent,  and  was,  when  we  last 
heard  from  her,  staying  at  Lucerne. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
will  publish  in  the  autumn  a  new  book 
of  children's  stories  by  Rafford  Pyke, 
with  illustrations  of  a  very  novel  char- 
acter bv  Melanie  Elisabeth  Norton.  Mr. 
James  Bowclen  will  publish  the  book, 
which  is  entitled  7'hc  Adventures  of 
Mabcly  in  England. 

The  well-known  publishers  of  the 
complete  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  works 
recently  received  a  letter  addressed  to 
Miss  Jane  Austen,  care  of  Messrs.  Bent- 
ley  and  Sons.  They  are  in  some  little 
perplexity  as  to  the  delivery  ! 
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Messrs.  Copclaiidand 
Day  have  just  put  forth  f i  j"     ^ -^,^"0 

a  collection  of  essays  ^ij^  V^/ 
by  Miss  Guiney,  which 
we  announced  a  few 
months  ago  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Patrins,  to  which 
is  ailded,  "  an  Inqui- 
rendo  Into  the  Wit  and 
Other  Good  Parts  of 
Ills  Late  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second." 
This  latter  appeared 
originally  in  the  Calho- 
lU  World  for  February, 
1887,  under  the  caption 
"A  King  of  Shreds  and 
Patches. "  It  amused  us 
a  good  deal  the  other 
day,  when  looking  over 
Miss  Guiney's  copy  for 
this  book,  to  find  it  all 
made  up  of  scraps  of 
paper  of  every  hue  and 
colour  and  every  size 
and  shape.  The  pub- 
lishers say  there  must 
have  been  about  four 
million  pieces  !  VVe  re- 
produce a  page  from 
the  original  paper  on 
Charles  the  Second  with 
MissGniney's  revisions 
for  the  Itoo'k,  which  we 
were  successful  in  pur- 
loining for  the  public 
eye. 


Miss  Guiney  also  ^^^^^& 
stands  sponsor  for  an  ^^^y^' 
edition  of  selected  po- 
ems by  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  which  Messrs. 
Lamson,  Wolffe  and 
Company  are  about  to 
publish.  This  edition 
contains  a  portrait  and  a  study  of  the 
poet  by  Miss  Guiney.  The  dedication 
runs  thus  : 

■•  Dear  Sir  CharlcR  Gavan  Duffy,  the  new 
Mangan  bcjjs  tu  l>c  yours,  partly  for  the  Kratifi 
cation  of  its  editor,  one  of  tlic  many  who  rirverc 
you ;  much  more  for  tile  sake  uf  the  ]>iK)r  |KK;t  who 
helped  to  cnilcar  your<iistinguisheilnanicwhcn 
he  sa1ute<l  it.  fifty  years  ago.  as  that  of  uis  kind 
est  triend.  What  the  book  has  tried  to  be.  you 
will  know  best.  Far  away,  in  your  late  srH'itli- 
em  sunshine,  among  distances,  with  the  old 
clear-seeing  mood  ever  upon  you,  may  you  read 
it  gently !" 


?«-(.W--6t  nfiiHniiMl  hiitunir^Sffijtnnu— a  BS'P£  ^PEendedllv  Baom-^S^ 

.-.-.  f<a,ari=t  «£HM«rSl.d  nKMuring  ih«  R.ii.  "ijbH.*!^  """siaJf "^r-l^ ' 

-^  "-  -  -  -rfSlnuichionicler  wo  lam  tbil  biiTSaJTiiturc  iTM  ^af-G^S, 
.■^ajaBrbydmiriiiE  .id  .fflict=^  .ubi«,t  "MrrA^iK^S^ 
Acocrdinff  Uj  Aubny.  "had  a  funjfiDi  Doie.  uid  bid  it^^'^^ 
ealtd  unlo  him  IhM  the  king"!  hand  would  cure  liini;  inT^yS 
,f«  coming;  of  King  Cha.lM  It.  inlo  St.  Jamei"  P.rti  bt^lll^-^t 
ha  royal  hand  and  mbbtd  hi.  rok  with  ilL  whi^i  did/^*^ 

ctremnny  and  InnnraeTi  orall  kinds  Ch».lw^t«ta  '>'»- '^tl.* 
'roughdiarf.ini.. .and  ,pi»ed  his  (™e  but  iQiencdlv  amid  "ilic  S--^.^ 
^Vii  music  ina  a  Boil  of  boning  beadi^JsHtl 


It  was  stated  by  the  press  generally 
that  Miss  Guiney's  Linns'  Saint  Ruth's, 
published  a  year  ago.  was  her  first 
work  in  prose.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
she  has  published  three  tiny  volumes  : 
GtMsequill  Ptipers,  published  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  ;  Monsieur  Henri, 
the  story  of  Henri  de  la  Kochejacque- 
lin  and  l,a  Vendee  ;  and  A  Little  Eng- 
lish Gallery,  a  collection  of  papers  on 
Lady  Daiivers.  the  mother  of  George 
llerhert,  on  Henry  Vaughan,  George 
Farquhar,  Topham  Beauclcrk  and  Ben- 
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net  Langton,  and  on  William  Hazlitt. 
This,  like  Monsieur  Ilenn\  contains 
portraits  from  the  past,  dead  men  and 
a  dead  woman,  whose  memories  are 
revivified  by  the  tender  art  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer.  The  preface  of 
Monsieur  Henriy  \\'iX\\  its  obligations,  re- 
minds one  somehow  of  Stevenson,  put- 
ting up  in  **  God's  green  caravanserai.** 
Indeed,  in  its  boyishness  and  charm  the 
spirit  of  Miss  Guiney's  work  is  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  author  of  Travels  with 
a  Donkey, 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
Lovers*  Saint  Ruth' s  was  Miss  Guiney's 
first  attempt  at  story-telling  in  prose,  and 
it  is,  we  fear,  to  be  viewed  as  accidental 
rather  than  as  experimental.  The  gene- 
sis of  this  collection  of  stories  will  ex- 
plain this.  A  long  time  ago  Miss  Guiney 
sent  the  title-story  to  her  publishers  in 
Boston,  not  with  a  view  to  publication, 
but,  as  is  her  wont,  merely  to  show  them 
something  she  had  been  writing.  It 
was  the  relation  of  a  dream,  she  says, 
from  end  to  end — by  no  means  an  isola- 
ted experience  among  story-tellers.  The 
publishers  with  rare  discernment  recog- 
nised the  singular  beauty  and  power 
of  the  story,  and  locked  it  up  in  their 
safe  until  Miss  Guiney  should  in  the 
course  of  time  write  some  more,  when 
they  determined  to  make  a  book  of 
them.  The  volume  put  before  the  pub- 
lic was  the  result  ;  but  Miss  Guiney's 
achievement  stopped  short  with  the  in- 
itial story,  which  by  a  strange  anomaly 
surely  she  confesses  to  having  reluc- 
tantly included.  For  were  it  not  for 
this  triumph  of  the  book  one  would  will- 
ingly turn  away  to  her  poetry  again. 
But  *•  Lovers'  Saint  Ruth's"  bids  the 
little  volume  linger  and  receive  the  hon- 
oured niche  on  the  choice  bookshelf. 

Miss  Guiney  prefers  her  poetry  to  be 
judged  by  the  volume  entitled  A  Road- 
side Harp.  "  Miss  Guiney,"  writes  a  friend 
from  over  the  seas,  "is  in  love  with  by- 
gone things — with  the  wealth  of  beauty 
and  art  which  a  people  old  in  civilisation 
has  heaped  up  for  itself.  This  is  why 
she,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Irish-American  soldier,  joins  to  her  Cel- 
tic passion  for  beauty  a  great  love  of 
England.  Reading  her  work,  one  is 
often  reminded  of  her  countrvman  Mr. 
Henry  James's  Passionate  Pilgrim,    Hers 


is  no  New  World  inspiration  for  beauty 
vast  and  shapeless.  She  is  fascinated 
by  old  abbeys,  old  graveyards,  old  cas- 
tles and  houses  ;  English  villages,  red- 
roofed  and  embowered  in  trees  ;  English 
landscapes,  mellow  with  age  and  culti- 
vation. .  .  .  Old  conventions  of  hon- 
our and  chivalry,  old  simplicities  and 
adornments  of  religion,  appeal  to  her, 
as  do  the  poets  who  are  English  clas- 
sics." 

Mr.  Edward  Arnold  has  just  published 
a  new  book  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  entitled 
Thirty  Strange  Stories ^  which  will  make 
delightful  summer  reading.  Mr.  Arnold 
will  also  publish  in  the  autumn  the 
serial  of  Mr.  Wells  now  appearing  in 
the  Cosmopolitan^  where  it  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  War  of 
the  Worlds  is  a  daring  imaginative  story 
describing  the  most  gigantic  conflict  ever 
conceived — a  conflict  between  the  Mar- 
tians and  Terrestrials. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  titles  will  sometimes  get  jumbled 
up  is  afforded  by  the  chronicler  of  "  Liter- 
ary Chat"  in  the  May  Munseys^  where 
Mr.  Wells's  The  Time  Machine  and  The 
Wonderful  Visit  are  contorted  into  The 
Time  Visit  and  The  Flying  Machine  I  We 
submit  this  to  the  remarkable  inventive 
genius  of  the  author  ;  as  just  now,  when 
the  flying  machine  is  so  much  in  the 
air,  Mr.  Wells  may  be  able  to  build  on 
the  mistake. 

An  interesting  bit  of  history  is  that 
contained  in  General  John  M.  Scho- 
field's  account  in  the  Century  of  his  share 
in  securing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Mexico  in  1866.  We  hope 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  interesting 
Mexican  episode  may  be  fully  and  finally 
gathered  together  in  a  permanent  form. 

In  turning  the  leaves  of  a  scrap-book 
the  other  day — do  any  but  those  who 
have  professional  use  for  them  now  keep 
scrap-books,  or  write  in  diaries  ? — the 
eye  lighted  on  an  old  newspaper  clip- 
ping, one  that  told  a  story  of  general  in- 
terest, a  story  worth  repeating,  with  the 
omitted  names  and  added  details.  It— 
the  story,  not  the  clipping — dated  back 
to  1851,  when  the  late  Samuel  McLean, 
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of  Brooklyn,  widely  known  as  a  racy 
raconteur  of  a  long  lifetime's  experi- 
ences (just  previous  to  his  death  at  sev- 
enty-four he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
for  the  ninety-ninth  time),  was  visiting 
London  with  his  bride,  who  was  Miss 
Chapman,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  It  was 
the  year  in  which  the  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened,  an  opening  graced  with  the 
presence  of  royalties,  great  personages, 
and  celebrities  generally  ;  but  only 
holders  of  season  tickets,  costing  ^50 
each,  were  admitted.  The  price  seemed 
a  little  too  steep  for  Mr.  McLean,  as  he 
had  seen  pretty  much  everybody  at  one 
time  or  another,  but  he  wanted  Mrs. 
McLean  to  go.  So  he  bought  a  season 
ticket  for  her  and  sent  her  with  some 
English  friends.  Mrs.  McLean  was  a 
short,  slight  woman,  and  when  she 
reached  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  day 
of  the  opening,  the  crowd  completely 
hemmed  her  in.  She  could  not  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  single  royalty  or  celebrity. 
Tears  of  chagrin  sprang  to  her  eyes  as 
she  realised  her  disappointment  and  the 
price  of  it.  A  **  distinguished-looking 
Englishman,"  as  she  afterward  de- 
scribed him,  who  stood  beside  her, 
grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance,  and 
saying,  **  Permit  me,  madam,"  he  closed 
his  hands  around  her  waist,  and  lifted 
her,  as  he  would  a  child,  above  the 
crowd,  holding  her  there  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  pointing  out  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  other  royalties 
and  celebrities.  After  he  had  set  her 
down  and  rested  himself,  he  raised  her 
again,  and  then  a  third  time.  When 
she  thanked  him,  he  said  simply  :  **  I  am 
always  glad  to  do  a  favour  for  an  Ameri- 
can." All  that  summer  she  tried  in 
vain  to  identify  her  "  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman," but  finally  came  home  with- 
out learning  who  he  was.  Years  after- 
ward in  Plymouth  Church,  when  the 
lecturer  of  the  evening  entered  with 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  she  turned  to  her 
husband  and  exclaimed,  "  That's  my 
Englishman  !"  It  was  Thackeray, 
whom  she  met  later  and  entertained  at 
her  home,  recalling  the  incident  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction.  Who  but  the  cre- 
ator of  Colonel  Newcomc  could  have 
dared  to  attempt  so  unconventional  a 
kindness  ;  or  have  done  it  with  a  quick 
tact  and  delicacy  that  gave  no  offence  ? 

The  House  of  Dreams^  which  was  pub- 


lished anonymously  about  a  month  ago, 
is,  we  believe,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  the  author  of  London  Idylls  and 
The  Story  of  Hannah.  The  House  of 
Dreams  is  a  vision  launched  by  the  im- 
agination into  the  future  state,  and  is  a 
poetic  argument  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  contains  many  passages  of 
unusual  beauty  and  eloquent  power. 
By  the  way,  we  noticed  that  the  New 
York  Press y  through  a  typographical 
slip,  put  over  a  review  of  this  book  the 
damning  headline  "  A  Vision  of  Immo- 
rality !" 

Hired  Furnished^  **  being  certain  eco- 
nomical housekeeping  adventures  in 
England,"  by  Margaret  B.  Wright,  is  a 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
spending  a  holiday  in  England  within 
moderate  means.  The  book  is  full  of 
practical  plans  intended  to  serve  practi- 
cal ends,  being  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  author  and  her  son. 
"  *  Hired  Furnished  *  has  not  been 
often  tried  by  Americans  in  rural  Eng- 
land. Two  at  least,"  says  the  writer, 
**  of  the  small  number  of  those  who  have 
tried  it  enthusiastically  recommend  the 
plan  to  those  dreamers  who  are  forever 
*  haunted  by  the  horizon,*  and  for  whom 
imagination  gilds  and  refines  into  finer 
than  palaces  temporary  homes  in  a  for- 
eign land  that  only  ten  or  twenty  dollars 
a  month  may  hire  furnished."  It  might 
be  worth  while  for  holiday-seekers  to 
consult  this  timely  little  book.  We 
understand  that  it  will  be  published  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers. 

Quite  recently  the  writer  was  asked 
twice  in  one  day  what  he  considered  the 
best  library  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  want 
evinced  in  these  two  instances  is  doubt- 
less one  that  has  been  felt  for  many 
years  by  numerous  readers  and  students 
of  literature.  This  desideratum  is  now 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Centenary  Edition 
which  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  of 
London,  are  issuing,  six  volumes  of 
which  are  now  before  us.  As  the  Eng- 
lish publishers  are  the  exclusive  holders 
of  the  original  copyrights,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  this  edition  of  Carlyle's 
works  will  be  reliable  and  satisfactory 
in  every  respect.     U  is  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.,  who 
contributes  a  general  introduction  to  the 
first  volume,  Sartor  Resartus^  and  writes 
a  short  preface  to  the  succeeding  works. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  last  edition  col- 
lated and  arranged  by  Carlyle  himself  ; 
and  to  the  works  already  collected  and 
publiijtied  in  book  form  there  will  be 
added  a  volume  of  essays  and  minor 
writings  hitherto  uncollected  and  little 
known.  The  Centenary  Edition,  which 
is  being  published  expressly  to  meet 
library  needs,  will  be  completed  in  thirty 
volumes  ;  the  composition  and  printing 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Constable, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  expendi- 
ture involved  in  using  a  new  font  of 
type  printed  on  a  special  antique  wove 
paper  with  illustrations  consisting  main- 
ly of  portraits,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
histories  including  maps  and  plans,  the 
price  is  only  $1.25  per  volume.  The 
volumes,  neatly  and  substantially  bound, 
are  delightful  to  handle,  and  in  their 
clear,  bold  type  are  a  joy  to  read.  Al- 
though the  Messrs.  Scribner  claim  to  be 
only  importers  of  this  edition,  w^hen  taken 
with  their  excellent  editions  of  Steven- 
son, Barrie,  Field,  Kipling,  Harold  Fred- 
eric and  others,  it  will  greatly  strengthen 
their  reputation  for  producing  popular 
library  editions  combining  substantial 
utility  and  artistic  workmanship. 

The  surroundings  of  Mr.  George 
Washington  Cable,  best  known  as  the 
novelist  of  the  Creoles,  are  very  differ- 
ent to  day  from  those  of  his  early  years, 
for  he  is  a  Southerner  and  spent  the 
best  part  of  his  life  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time  engaged 
in  business.  The  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities which  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  afford  to  the 
novelist  were  not  missed  by  Mr.  Cable, 
whose  delicate  art  has  ensh lined  the  old 
Creole  life  in  stories  of  which  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  may  be  justly  proud. 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  who,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barrie,  visited  Mr.  Cable  in 
his  home  in  the  New  Kngland  town  of 
Northampton,  when  they  were  here  last 
autumn,  writes  : 

••  We  visited  New  Orleans  and  saw  the  French 
quarter,  which,  amid  the  many  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  remains  practically  unaltered. 
There  you  may  see  the  house  of  >ia(lame  Del- 
phine,  the  haunted  house,  and  the  scenes  of 
much  besides  in  Mr.  Cable's  stories.  There  you 
may  see  the   French  life   flowing  beside  the 


American,  and  hardly  mingling  with  it  yet. 
Mr.  Cable  naturally  took  the  side  of  the  South, 
and  when  a  mere  boy  was  a  Confederate  soldier 
like  his  brother.  They  saw  much  of  the  war, 
and  Mr  Cable  was  severely  wounded.  Among 
his  most  precious  treasures  is  a  collection  of  let- 
ters written  by  himself  and  his  brother  during 
the  war.  They  are  sure  to  be  published  some 
day  and  to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject." 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Cable  was  early 
tempted  to  portray  the  Creole  character, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
Creoles.  Dr.  Nicoll  had  a  talk  at  New 
Orleans  with  a  lady  of  long  Creole  de- 
scent, who  complained  somewhat  bitter- 
ly of  this. 

**  I  replied  that  to  us  it  seemed  that  the  Cre- 
oles Mr.  Cable  drew  were  perfectly  delightful 
people,  and  that  if  he  had  underrated  their 
merits  they  must  be  the  very  chosen  of  the 
world.  She  was  somewhat  propitiated  by  this, 
but  remained  still  unsatisned.  A  journalist 
told  me  that  there  was  something  effeminate 
about  the  Creole  character  which  ^I^.  Cable  had 
faithfully  rendered,  and  tliat  the  Creoles  did 
not  like  to  have  it  pointed  out.  I  should  have 
said  feminine  rather  than  effeminate,  but  in  any 
case  there  should  be  little  reason  for  complaint. 
For  delicate  insight  and  unerring  workmanship 
there  are  very  few  short  stories  in  the  Enelisn 
language  that  approach  them.  The  Granaissi- 
mes  is  also  a  very  gay,  brilliant  and  tender  book. 
Dr.  Sevier  is  more  of  a  novel  with  a  purpose, 
but  it,  too,  abounds  in  fine  things,  and  there  is 
a  vein  of  sweet  and  serious  thought  through  it 
all." 

Mr.  Cable  is  more  than  a  novelist. 
He  has  been  from  the  first  an  earnest 
philanthropist,  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  kind.  Among  his  recent 
undertakings  has  been  the  encourage- 
ment of  home-culture  clubs,  and  it  was 
in  behalf  of  this  organisation  that  the 
unfortunate  Symposiumy  which  had  a 
short-lived  career,  was  started.  These 
clubs  have  done  a  great  deal  in  America, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  not 
only  for  culture,  but  for  the  bridging  of 
the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  Mr.  Cable 
will  visit  England  in  the  autumn  and 
give  readings  from  his  works,  as  he  has 
done  for  a  long  time  in  America.  He 
interprets  his  own  writings  with  con 
summate  ability,  and  surely  no  Ameri- 
can author  is  more  entitled  to,  or  more 
assured  of,  a  cordial  reception  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Cable  has  lately  as- 
sumed the  editorship  of  Current  Litera- 
ture ^  t'n  which  he  also  conducts  an  edi- 
torial symposium. 
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With  the  exception  of 
a  book  of  short  stories 

whicli  he  is  now  putting 
together,  Mr,  Cable  has 
no  immediate  literary 
plans  for  the  future.  We 
understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Scrtbner  are  pre- 
paring a  holiday  illus- 
trated edition  of  Old 
Creole  Days  for  next 
Cliristnias.  An  English 
edition  <)f  The  Grandis- 
simes.  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie, 
is  also  being  projected. 
Ml.  Cable  and  Mr.  Bar- 
rie met  for  the  first  time 
hist  autumn,  although 
the  latter  had  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Cable's  work  ever  since 
he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Old  Creole  Days 
some  five  or  six  years 
agn.  A  warm  friend- 
ship has  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  two  men.  The 
accompanying  portrait  is 
reproduced  from  a  pho- 
tograph taken  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Ml.  Harrie's 
visit  to  Mr.  Cable  and 
has  not  been  published 


During  a  conversation 
which  the  writer  had  re-  j^jie 

cently  with    Mr.   James 
Lane'Allen  upon  the  lit-  FromnpUotni 

erature  of  the  South  be- 
fore and  since  the  war,  Mr.  Allen  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Mr.  Cable's  mag- 
nificent courage  in  presenting  the  darker 
side  of  slavery — as  dark  as  ever  por- 
trayed by  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  was  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  he  said,  that  evoked  just 
after  the  war  the  moving  and  vividly 
picturesque  stories  dealing  with  the  re- 
lations between  master  and  slave.  With 
the  view  of  refuting  this  Northern  novel, 
the  Southern  imagination  in  the  main 
dwelt  on  the  brighter,  but  no  less  true, 
aspects  of  the  old  institution.  The 
South  was  under  necessity  thus  to  vin- 
dicate itself  to  the  North  and  to  the 
world.  At  tlie  same  time  Southern 
writers  have  not  flinched  from  facing 
the  whole  truth.  "In  such  stories," 
said  Mr.  Allen,  "  as  '  Free  Joe  and  the 


Rest  of  the  World,'  by  Mr.  Harris,  and 
in  the  episode  of  Bras-Coup6  in  Tlie 
Gnuhlissimcs,  by  Mr.  Cable,  there  are 
boldly  painted  once  more  the  gloom  and 
the  agony  of  slavery.  And  nothing  in 
the  literature  iif  the  subject — nothing 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote — has  ever  risen 
to  the  height  of  compressed  tragedy,  or 
been  so  touched  with  the  vastness  of 
grief,  as  the  fate  of  Mr.  Cable's  princely 
captive  and  murdered  loi-er.  In  this 
storv  that  serene  and  delicate  genius 
which  is  found  embodied  with  the  flaw- 
less grace  of  a  Greek  marble  in  '  Ma- 
dame Delphine,'  plays  upon  his  subject 
as  with  the  forked  lightnings  of  immor- 
tal pity  and  denunciation."  In  Dr. 
Sez'icr  Mr.  Allen  considers  that  certain 
larger  movements  of  the  war  have  been 
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truly,  so  kindly  of  children,  or 
lias  been  able  to  tell  us  so  sweet- 
ly what  they  are.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  American  poet  who  has 
done  so  much  as  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  to  divine  the  famil- 
iar America  of  most  Americans, 
or  to  reveal  the  heart  of  our 
common  life  in  terms  of  such 
universal  import  and  appeal." 
The  portrait  which  we  give  of 
the  Hoosier  poet  is  taken  from 
a  new  photograph,  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  publishers,  the 
Bowen-Merrill  Company  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

A  correspondent  writes  in- 
quiring if  "  Maxwell  Gray" 
(Miss  Mary  E.  Tuttictl)  is  dead. 
Miss  Tuttietl  has  been  for  many 
years  an  invalid;  but  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  we  heard  of 
some  of  her  movements,  so  that 
she  must  still  be  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  A  portrait  and  some 
comments  on  her  career  ap- 
peared in  The  Bookman'  for 
March,  1896. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  book 
catalogue  from  Mr.  George 
Gregory,  5  Argyle  Street,  Bath, 
ling.,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing startling  announce- 
ment : 


TheGki 


T  Bakgain  EvtR  Of- 


handled  as  nowhere  else  in  .\merican 
fiction.  As  Mr.  Lecky  acknowledges 
his  reliance  upon  Fielding  in  his  history 
of  European  morals,  so,  says  Mr.  Allen, 
will  the  future  historian  of  the  Civil  War 
have  to  rely  upon  the  story  writers  of 
the  South  for  much  of  his  material. 


Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  charming 
book  of  poetry,  entitled  A  Child-World, 
published  last  Christmas,  is  already  in 
its  thirtieth  thousand.  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells  has  very  pleasantly  said 
of  this  volume  :  "  No  puet  has  shown 
such  a  passion  for  the  homely  and  hum- 
ble things  of  life,  or  has  dared  to  por- 
tray them  with  such  unshrinking  fidel- 
ity, such  fond  and  unpatronising  tender- 
ness.    No   one   else    has    conceived    so 


Special    clearance   of   about   thhbe 

SURPLUS  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS 
Ancient  and  Modern,  comprising  Theology, 
Biography,  Medical,  Travels,  Old  Novels,  Mag- 
azines, and  Books  in  all  Classes  of  Literature. 
As  I  am  in  urgent  need  <if  the  ware-room  in 
which  this  large  quantity  is  at  present  stored,  I 
have  determined  to  clear  them  by  weight,  at 
following  prices,  securely  packed  and  placed  on 
rail  free  of  charge  (purchaser  pays  carriage), 
I  cwt.  for  2o/,  5  cwt.  for  i^\.  or  a  sample  half 
cwt,  for  io/(J. 

}/  not  approved  money  returned. 

The  original  cost  of  these  books  must  have 
been  from  30  to  40  times  this  money.  I  can  as- 
sure purchasers  it  is  not  selling  them  but  giv- 
ing Ihent  away  at  this  price. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  my  business  in 
the  purchase  of  libraries.  1  am  enabled  to  sell 
with  this  collection  heaps  of  books  which  many 
bookmen  catalogue  separately.  There  is  no 
waste  paper  with    this    collection — all    bound 
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books  and  in  good  seconil- 
hBnd  condition.  I  will  guar- 
antee purchasers  shall  be 
satisfied. 

Shipping  Agents.  Mas- 
ters of  Ships,  etc..  SHOULD 
SEIZE  ON  THIS  OFFER 
WITH  AVIDITY.  Any 
Small  Shopkeeper  in  coun- 
try towns  and  villages  would 
easily  TREBLE  THE 
MONEY  spent  on  5  cwt.  of 
the  above  books  and  then 
have  a  lot  left,  which  he 
could  present  to  a  Public 
Library  !  ! 

Comment  is  unneces- 
sary. 

® 

The  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company  will 
publish  at  once  a  new 
novel  entitled  The  E\' 
of  /sfar,  by  Mr.  William 
Le  Queux,  author  of 
Zoraida.  Like  his  pre 
vious  story,  this  new  ro- 
mance deals  with  an  un- 
explored region  in  Afri- 

.,  the  plot  being  based 


upon 


le. 


that  has  been  current 
for  centuries  among  the 
"veiled  men,"  the 
Tuaregs,  who  are  at  the 
present  moment  a  ter- 
ror to  all  travellers  iu 
the  Western  Soudan. 
The  author  himself 
heard  the  legend  related 
in  the  desert  town  01 
Insalah.  Messrs.  Rand, 
McNally  and  Company 
have  just  published  a 
novel  of  London  life  by 
Mr.  Le  0"e"x  called 
Devil's  Dice.  The  au- 
thor is  at  present  living 
in  Nice,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  new  work 
dealing  with  the  diplomatic  circles  of 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  to 
bear  the  Biblical  title  Whoso  Findeth  a 
Wife.  The  fourteenth  edition  of  this 
writer's  Great  War  in  England  in  18^7 
has  just  been  issued  in  England.  The 
accompanying  portrait  is  taken  from  his 
latest  photograph. 


Many  seem  to  have  heard  only  yester- 
day for  the  first  time  of  the  existence  of 


such  a  person  as  Maurus  Jokai,  and  yet 
he  has  written  some  hundred  and  fifty 
novels  during  the  last  half  century  in 
Hungary,  where  he  occupies  an  enviable 
position  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 
His  fame  there  has  been  largely  aug- 
mented through  gratitude  for  his  politi- 
cal services  and  admiration  for  his  unfail- 
ing intellectual  vigour.  Although  some 
of  his  romances  found  their  way  into 
English  through  the  cheap  pirated  press 
some  years  ago,  it  was  only  last  year 
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that  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  pub- 
lished BlackDiaiiionds  in  a  creditable  book 
form  (in  the  Odd  Number  Series),  and 
now  they  have  just  issued  in  uniform  style 
The  Green  Book.  The  Messrs.  Putnam 
have  also  published  in  their  Hudson  Li- 


brary a  translation  of  Eyes  Like  the  Sea, 
with  a  brief  preface  by  the  translator, 
Mr.  K.  Nlsbet  Bain.  J6kai  has  begun 
to  be  interviewed  by  English  journal- 
ists, and  articles  are  appearing  dealing 
with  his  career  in  literature  and  politics, 
so  that  we  shall  soon  have  further  trans- 
lations of  this  voluminous  romancer, 
rivalled  in  fertility  by  none  save  Dumas. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  copv 
of  tlie  first  edition  of  Colonel  John  Hay's 
Pike  County  Ballads,  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  pick  up  in  a  Dookstoie 
recently.  On  the  back  of  t!ie  title-page 
of  this  volume  there  is  pasted  an  uii 
mounted  photogiaph  of  Colonel  Hay  as 
he  probably  appeared  when  this  book 
was  published  by  Messrs,  James  R,  Os- 
good and  Company,  in  1871.  Wc  re- 
produce the  photograph,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers  at  the  present  time, 
ft 

Speaking  of  Colonel  John  Hay,  Mrs. 


Moulton  told  the  writer  the  other  day 
ihat  her  poem,  "  The  House  of  Death," 
originated  in  a  passage  which  occurs  in 
Colonel  Hay's  Castilian  Days.  The  au- 
thor describes  how  in  Spain  it  is  a  preva- 
lent custom  for  people,  when  one  of  the 
family  dies,  to  close  up  the  house,  leav- 
ing their  beloved  dead  alone  until  the 
time  of  interment,  the  only  person  usu- 
ally visiting  the  house  du ting  this  period 
being  the  chief  mourner.  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton's  poem  has  been  quoted  so  often  and 
is  so  well  known  Ihat  a  reference  need 
only  be  made  to  it  to  show  how  ex- 
quisitely she  has  wrought  this  tlieme 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems 
she  has  ever  written. 


That  striking  and  picturesque  ar- 
raignment of  the  powers  that  be,  entitled 
The  Child,  the  Wise  Afan,  and  the  Det-il, 
by  Coulson  Kernahan,  reached  its  fif- 
tieth thousand  in  England  last  month. 


After  two  years'  soaring  and  singing, 
Mr.  Geletl  Burgess  has  abandoned  what 
has  proved  to  be,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
readable  of  the  "  fad"  magazines,  and 
has  gone  into  the  publishing  business  in 
company  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bruce 
Porter.  Some  account  of  the  Lark  and 
a  portrait  of  Mr,  Burgess  appeared  in 
these  columns  last  September,  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Burgess  intends 
visiting  New  York  very  soon.  Mr, 
Burgess  has  shown  great  sagacity  in 
stopping  the  Lark  just  in  time,  for 
the  nature  of  the  publication  was  like 
that  of  the  lark  itself,  unforced  and 
spontaneous,  and  as  soon  as  it  threat- 
ene<l  to  become  a  bit  of  legitimate  jour- 
nalism its  doom  was  sealed.  While  on 
this  topic  we  may  say  that  when  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Stone  originated  the  Chap-Book  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  former  to 
continue  the  publication  of  that  maga- 
zine for  longer  than  a  year.  Had  this 
been  done  the  Chap-Book  would  have  be- 
come a  rare  prize  for  collectors,  and 
would  not  have  lived  long  enough  to 
lose  its  original  interest  and  become 
merged   in   ihe  ordinary  ranks  of  jour- 


There  is  a  sort  of  fame  that  comes  to 
in  author  in  having  some  of   his  say- 
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ings  quoted  in  the 
is  no  fly  in  the  am 
but  the   nonsense 

first  number  of  the  Lari  far-famed  with- 
in a  few  weeks  of  its  publication 


the 


I  never  hope  to  se 
But  this  I'll  tell  you 
I'd  rather  see  than  be 


if  another.      It  Professor    William    P.    Trent,    whose 

have  in  mind.  Southern  Statesmen  was  reviewed  in  our 
Jast  issue,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1862,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1884,  Heat- 
tended  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 


One  of  the  characters  in  The  Deuendant, 
a  novel  of  unusual  power  and  character- 
isation recently  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, is  made  to  quote  these  lines  with  a 
grave  humour,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
"  an  almost  inaudible  tattoo  upon  the 
window-pane  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand."  A  few  pages  further  on  in  the 
same  book  the  "  descendant"  himself 
buys  a  copy  of  The  King  in  Yellow,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  and  the  follow- 
ing words  staring  at  him  from  the  page 
of  one  of  the  stories — 

"  He  said  ■,  '  For  whom  do  you  wait  ? ' 
"  And  I  answered  :  '  When  she  conies  I  shall 
know  her.'  " 

are  used  to  "  stagger  him  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  blow,"  and  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  manhood.  But  the  funny 
part  of  it  all  is  that  by  one  of  those 
tricks  of  mental  aberration,  which  the 
absorption  of  one  idea  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  sense  of  time  will  sometimes  be- 
get, the  story  moves  on  at  least  eight 
years  after  this  has  happened.  Now  the 
Lark  is  only  two  years  old,  and  The 
King  in  Yellow  was  published  just  three 
years  ago  ! 


Nowadays  when  successful  novels  are 
being  turned  into  popular  plays,  we  are 
surprised  that  so  far  no  rumour  has 
reached  us  of  any  intention  to  dramatise 
The  Sowers.  Upon  reading  it  over  again 
the  other  day,  it  struck  us  with  more 
force  than  ever  that  here  was  a  novel 
that  not  only  yielded  distinct  charac- 
terisation and  thrilling  dramatic  situa- 
tions, but  which  in  the  hands  of  a  dram- 
atist like  Sardou  would  make  a  play 
of  a  very  high  order.  The  part  of  the 
Princess  Alexis  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  art  of  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
Indeed,  as  one  reads  one  gets  the  im- 
pression of  a  play  with  its  successive 
curtain  climaxes  working  up  to  a  grand 
denouement.  The  Sowers  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  novels  that 
have  been  written  in  some  years. 


1887-88,  and  was  elected  Professor  of 
English  and  History  at  the  University 
of  the  South  in  1888,  becoming  its  Dean 
in  1894.  Mr.  Charles  Dudiey  Warner 
chose  him  as  a  Southern  critic  to  write 
the  life  of  William  Gilmore  Simms  for 
the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series. 
His  scholarly  and  readable  biography 
appeared  in  1892,  and  in  the  same  year 
Professor  Trent  started  the  quarterly 
Sewanee  Revimv.  He  has  also  edited 
Milton's  minor  poems  for  Longman's 
"  English  Classics"  and  several  essays 
of  Macaulay  for  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series.  He  is  understood  to  have 
a  volume  of  literary  and  political  essays 
in  preparation  for  publication  next  win- 
ter. 
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Yeats,  as  the  aulhor  of  The  Bo'wiir  of 
Sai'elli,  which,  in  spite  of  its  romantic  in- 
terest— tantamount  to  that  of  A  Gentle- 
man of  France,  which  indeed  it  resem- 
bles, though  written  (but  not  published) 
earlier — has  failed  to  receive   a   recog- 


nition worthy  of  its  merits.  Messrs. 
D.  Appieton  and  Company  have  just 
published  a  new  book  of  his  containing 
two  Indian  stories  whose  appearance  is 
timely,  in  view  of  the  interest  in  India 
reawakened  by  Mrs.  Steel's  novel.  That 
Mr.  Yeats,  like  Mrs.  Steel  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, is  qualified  to  write  of  Indian 
life  from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Punjab  Light 
Horse,  and  his  father  fills  a  government 
position  in  Bombay.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  A  Galahad  of  lite  Creeks,  the  other 
story  is  called  "  The  Widow  Lamport." 


Messrs.  Service  and  Paton  of  London 
are    preparing   a  new  edition  of   Haw- 


introductions  by  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Con- 
way. Tlie  edition  will  be  printed  by 
the  Messrs.  Constable,  and  will  be  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  very  beautifully 
bound.  It  will  be  the  handsomest  edi- 
lion  of  Hawthorne  that  has  appeared  in 
England.  It  is  expected  that  the  first 
volume  will  be  published  immediately. 


We  hear  on  good  authority  that  the 
new  selection  of  poems  by  Mr.  George 
Meredith  will  contain  some  liitherto  un- 
published pieces.  He  has  been  writing 
some  lines  about  Napoleon,  for  whom 
Mr.  Meredith's  friends  say  that  he  en- 
tertains a  gr*tat  enthusiasm. 


Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins's  famous  story 
"  A  Humble  Romance"  was  dramatised 
by  Mrs.  George  Macdonald,  the  wife  of 
the  distinguished  novelist,  under  the 
name  of  Arcadia  in  a  Tin-cart,  and  acted 
in  Bordighera  during  Easter  week  by 
members  of  the  Macdonald  family  and 
others.  Dr.  George  Macdonald  read 
some  of  Browning's  lyrics  between  the 
acts.  His  new  novel,  Salted  with  Fire, 
which  was  recently  announced  to  ap- 
pear from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  will  not  be  pub- 
lished until  the  autumn.  It  takes  the 
reader  back  to  those  earlier  scenes  and 
characters  of  Scottish  life  that  made 
the  author  so  popular  as  a  novelist. 

® 

The  Beauties  of  Marie  Corelli  !  This  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  extracts  from 
Miss  Corelli's  published  writings  which 
has  been  prepared  by  one  of  her  admir- 
ers and,  having  received  the  sanction  of 
the  author,  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  George  Redway  of  London. 


Within  a  few  days  Messrs.  Lamson, 
WolfieandCompany  will  publish  an  his- 
torical novel  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
The  title,  A  Son  of  the  Old  Dominion,  i 
dicates  at  on 
it  is  with  a  CI 
the  work  of 
scended  fror 
Fairfax 


bject  matter  ;  and 
rious  interest  that  we  await 
one  in  this  field  who  is  de- 
,  the  colonial  stock  of  the 
id  Cary  families,  and  whose 
sources  in  this  novel,  we  understand,  are 
largely  old  family  documents.  A  Son 
of  the  Old  Dominion  co\t.r%  the  period  of 
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the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lic in  1774,  and  also  the 
episode  in  Virpinia 
known  as  Lord  Dun- 
more's  War,  A  little 
over  two  years  ago  the 
writer,  in  the  course  of 
a  chat  with  Mrs.  Har- 
rison,  received  a  dark- 
ling hint  of  her  pur- 
pose— indeed  the  novel 
has  been  long  projected 
and  nursed  by  the  au 
thor.  We  recall  the 
fact,  too,  that  Mrs. 
Harrison's  historical 
sketches  of  Virginian 
affairs,  notably  "  A  Cen- 
tennial Lady,"  contrib- 
uted to  the  Century 
Magazine,  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  her  literary 
career.  From  an  inter- 
esting paper  of  reminis- 
cences which  Mrs,  Har- 
rison contributed  to 
The  Bookman  in  April, 
1895,  called  "  A  Visit 
to  Mrs.  Anne  Thack- 
eray Ritchie,"  we  re- 
print a  few  extracts, 
which  not  only  eulight- 
en  us  regarding  the 
sources  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son's inspiration  and 
material,  but  also  throw 
some  light  on  the  gene- 
sis of  The  Virginians. 

"  In  a  chat  about  The  P/r^ /'w/awj.  I  told  Mrs, 
Ritchie  that,  upon  coming  to  the  age  to  appre- 
ciate certain  old  tawny  manuscripts  belonging 
to  family  records,  I  had  been  haunted  by  the 
feeling  that,  before  writmg  his  history  of  George 
and  Harry  Warrington,  their  dear  old  grand- 
father and  the  fiery  little  mother.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray must  in  some  way  have  acquired  the  con- 
tents of  those  sheets.  But  this,  I  knew,  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  and  so  I  continued  to 
l>e  perplexed  until,  in  conversation  in  186S  with 
the  late  William  B.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia. 
Thackeray's  dear  friend,  Mr.  Reed  said  he 
could  himself  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 

"  This  gentleman,  an  accomplished  historiog- 
rapher and  litiiraleur,  who  wrote  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  published  reminiscences 
of  Thackeray,  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
romantic  and  picturesc^ue  aspectsof  the  relations 
some  Virginian  families  long  Ixire  to  England 
before  and  after  our  Revolutionary  War.  He 
mentioned  the  Fairfaxes  as  conspicuous  exam- 
ples, and  cited  the  coming  of  the  sixth  Lord 
Fairfax  from  England,  after  a  disappointment 
in  love,  to  end  his  days  in  the  Virginian  wil- 
derness, where,  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwal- 


lis  at  Yorktown,  he  died  loyal  to  the  Crown, 
but  still  on  affectionate  terms  with  his  friend 
George  Washington.  He  spoke  particularly  of 
the  return  to  England  in  1775,10  take  posses- 
sion of  patrimonial  acres  in  Yorkshire,  of  young 
George  William  Fairfax,  wlio  married  Sally 
Cary,  of  Virginia,  and  had  been  bred  on  the 
plantation  upon  the  Potomac,  where  George 
Washington  was  his  comrade  in  an  intimacy 
not  interrupted  even  by  the  war  itself  ;  and  he 
recalled  various  other  bits  of  ii'airfax  and  Gary 
family  history  and  of  old-time  gossip  that  lend 
colour  to  Tiiackeray's  romance 

"  Of  these,  with  many  other  details  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times, 
Mr.  Reed  said  he  had  repeatedly  talked  with 
Thackeray,  as  they  sat  over  their  wine  on  occa- 
sions during  the  latter's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  when  Tlu  Virginians  was  conceived. 
Mr.  Reed  added  that  although  the  author,  with 
his  quick  eye  for  dramatic  effect,  had  selected 
the  incident  of  the  crossed  swords  in  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  study  in  Boston  as  the  immediate  inspir- 
ing cause  of  the  story,  he  loved  to  think  Thack- 
eray had  also  taken  some  of  the  material  for  one 
of  his  most  successful  novels  from  those  friend- 
ly chats  with  him." 
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of  savage  man  and 
beast,  fell  unheeded  on 
dull  ears,  until,  passing 
into  the  parson's  magic 
flute,  they  were  made 
to 


^^-•M**.^^*- 


Xu^^n^ 


"  Kentucky."  wrote  Mr.  Allen  of  his 
native  State  some  six  years  ago,  "  has 
little  or  no  literature."  But  in  these 
words  was  an  augury  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise. Silently  and  without  observation 
there  stole  above  the  horizon  a  new 
light,  a  light  that  made  the  darkness 
visible  to  itself,  but  which  heralded  the 
dawn.    ■'  When  afar  you  rose"  was  there 

Knew  you,  and  named  a  star?" 
The  slumbering  reverberations  of  the 
accumulated  years  during  which  man 
had  been  engaged  in  the  fierce  conflict 
with  Nature  in  the  wilderness  of  Ken- 
tucky, wresting  from  the  forest  a  foot- 
hold for  that  civilisation  which  has  been 
reared  on  the  common  hunting  ground 


id  life  was  all  retouch- 
ed again.  "  Heard 
melodies  are  sweet, 
but  those  unheard  aie 
sweeter."  As  if  in  that 
plaint  of  the  poet, 
■'  Kentucky  has  little 
or  no  literature,"  the 
disembodied  soul  of  the 
liistoric  past  had  caught 
Ilie  accent  of  invitation 
iind  had  found  a  shrine 
where  the  spirit  of 
piiesy  is  at  home,  there 
floated  into  the  silence 
the  silvery  sweet  and 
penetrating  notes  of 
J-7iif€  and  Violin,  which 
"  haunt  the  heart  and 
will  not  let  it  rest," 
with  a  piercing  cadence 
of  immemorial  pain 
like  Ariel  crying  to  the 
winds  out  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  pine 
tree.  The  "  choir  in- 
visible" of  Kentucky 
had  at  last  found  a 
voice  in  literature. 

Very  significant  and 
indicative  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  au- 
thor's own  work  in  this  initial  volume  is 
the  description,  kissed  as  it  were  by  the 
zephyrs  of  dawn,  of  those  first  low,  pe- 
culiar notes  which  the  parson  blew  on 
his  flute — 

•■such  as  a  kind  and  faithful  shepherd  might 
blow  at  nightfall  as  an  invitation  for  his  scat- 
tered wandering  sheep  to  gather  home  about 
him.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  a  way  he  had  of  call- 
ing in  the  disordered  flock  of  his  faculties :" 

And  when  they  have  all  answered  to  his 
musical  roll-call,  and  have  taken  their 
due  places  within  the  fold  of  his  brain, 
obedient,  attentive,  the  flute  is  laid 
aside  ;  the  student  has  entered  upon 
his  long  labours.  When  we  come  next 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Allen's  work  we 
find  in  it  an  easy  mastery,  an  airy  free- 
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dom,  a  waywardness  of  movement  as 
of  one  who  is  now  at  ease  in  Zion,  who  is 

**  Past  Thymiaterion  in  calmed  bays." 

\n  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  Aftermath 
the  coy  spirit  of  genius  has  been  wooed 
and  won,  she  has  become  **  mine  own 
familiar  friend.**  Here,  too,  the  shy- 
ness of  the  passionate  lover  of  Nature 
has  worn  off,  the  artist  does  not  stand 
aloof  from  his  work,  but  is  more  in 
sympathy  with  it,  and  has  gained  confi- 
dence to  bare  his  passion  to  the  world, 
albeit  with  a  tender,  reverential  feeling. 
**  The  simple,  rural  key-note  of  life  is 
still  the  sweetest,"  he  had  written  in  the 
opening  pages  of  The  Blue  Grass  Region 
of  Kentucky  ;  and  it  is  this  note  which, 
played  on  the  pipes  of  Pan  in  ever-re- 
curring and  fresh  variations,  yields  the 
sweetest  music,  and  touched  with  the 
breath  of  his  passion  for  Nature  is  trans- 
muted into  those  **  invisible  flowers  of 
sound"  which  lie  pressed  between  his 
pages. 

\vi  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  After  math  ^ 
which  are  related  as  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  one  book,  though  published 
separately,  we  see  also  the  tide  of  hu- 
man life  begin  to  flow  ;  it  surges  and 
foams  with  rocking  passion  in  Summer 
in  Arcadyy  his  next  book  ;  and  in  his 
newly  published  work.  The  Choir  Invis- 
ibUy  the  waters  sleep  at  flood,  while  the 
tumult  of  passion  and  pain  rushes 
hither  and  thither  among  the  under- 
currents. That  mystic,  ascetic  ideality 
which  casts  a  pallor  of  glory  over  the 
ghost  of  the  past  in  Flute  and  Violin  is 
flushed  with  warm  life,  and  becomes  in- 
timate in  the  company  of  flesh  and  blood 
in  his  successive  books  ;  truth,  still  poetic 
in  its  imaginative  handling,  is  divested 
of  its  cloistral  robes  and  is  carried  alive 
into  the  heart  by  passion.  Poetry,  '*  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowl- 
edge,'* according  to  Wordsworth,  '*  the 
impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science'* — that  po- 
etry, irrespective  of  rhyme  and  metrical 
arrangement  which  is  as  immortal  as 
the  heart  of  man,  is  distinctive  in  Mr. 
Allen's  work  from  the  first  written  page. 
Like  Minerva  issuing  full-formed  from 
the  head  of  Jove,  Mr.  Allen  issues  from 
his  long  years  of  silence  and  seclusion 
a  perfect  master  of  his  art — unfailing 
in  its  inspiration,  unfaltering  in  its 
classic  accent.  What  toil  and  disci- 
pline of  mind  and  heart  are  hidden  in 


those  preparatory  years  we  know  but 
little  :  we  do  know  that  not  until  the 
bright  wand  of  the  ideal  which  trans- 
figures life  and  shames  it  out  of  its  or- 
dinariness was  within  his  firm  grasp, 
did  he  allow  his  work  to  go  abroad. 
But  more  than  art  does  life  need  the 
gift  of  waiting  ;  art  may  tell  the  tale  to 
posterity,  but  it  is  the  years  that  furnish 
the  substance,  and  shoot  the  soul  into 
the  perfectly  moulded  form.  The  waters 
of  life  rise  slowly  on  their  banks,  swell- 
ing with  the  great  tides  of  emotion  that 
flow  in  from  the  sea  of  human  experi- 
ence, lying  on  the  confines  of  eternity, 
and  fretted  by  the  shores  of  time.  So 
that  when  we  arrive  at  The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble we  find  there  a  ripeness  of  matured 
thought,  an  insight  into  the  moral 
depths  of  passion,  an  entrance  into  the 
larger,  deeper  movements  of  life,  a  real- 
ising power,  a  broader  sense  of  humour, 
as  well  as  humour  itself,  a  concentrated 
and  universal  human  interest ;  all  of 
which  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  finer 
art  as  of  a  greater  absorption  of  life, 
which  comes  not  from  more  knowledge, 
but  from  more  wisdom.  The  Choir  In- 
visible is  like  an  inward  realisation  of  the 
**  Domain  of  Arnheim  !*'  More  than  in 
his  other  books  there  rests  upon  this 
work  that  unembarrassed  calm,  where 
truth  sits  Jove-like  **on  the  quiet  seats 
above  the  thunder,"  where  the  spirit  is 
dignified,  is  priestlike  and  inspired, 
where  beauty  dwells  in  a  harmony  of 
thought  and  expression  that  subdues 
and  haunts  us.  In  short,  in  The  Choir 
Invisible  Mr.  Allen  has  come  to  that 
stage  of  quiet  and  eternal  frenzy  in 
which  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the 
holiness  of  beauty  burn  as  one  fire,  shine 
as  one  light,  which,  as  Sidney  Lanier 
has  demonstrated,  denotes  the  great 
artist.  The  Choir  Invisible  undeniably 
places  its  author  among  the  foremost  in 
American  letters.  Indeed,  we  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recall 
any  other  novel  since  The  Scarlet  Letter 
that  has  touched  the  same  note  of  great- 
ness, or  given  to  one  section  of  our  na- 
tional life,  as  Hawthorne's  classic  did 
to  another,  a  voice  that  is  far  beyond 
singing. 

A  word,  however,  about  Mr.  Allen's 
Summer  in  Arcady  which  precedes  this, 
and  was  published  a  year  ago  subse- 
quent to  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  and  After- 
math. In  these  two  books  Nature  was 
interwoven  benignantly  with  the  human 
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nature  resting  on  her  bosom,  leading 
her  lover,  Adam  Moss,  with  gentle  in- 
fluences to  the  human  lover,  and  when 
bereft  of  human  love,  receiving  him 
back  into  her  healing  arms.  Not  so  in 
Summer  in  Arcady ;  the  sunlight  that 
brooded  in  calm  over  the  forces  of 
Nature  that  nursed  Adam  Moss's 
latent  powers  of  loving  into  domestic 
serenity,  rouses  the  fierce  claw  and 
tooth  of  Nature  to  drag  Hilary  and 
Daphne  down  to  her  level.  As  clearly 
as  the  poet  saw  that  "  alTs  Love,  yet 
airs  Law,*'  so  clearly  is  the  same 
truth  held  in  these  stories  with  their 
divergent  ends.  The  lawlessness  of  Na- 
ture is  the  lawlessness  of  man,  untem- 
pered  and  ungoverned  by  that  principle 
of  chastity  which  is  the  law  of  love  ; 
and  again  Nature,  lawless  in  herself, 
becomes  beneficent,  law-abiding,  when 
controlled  by  that  higher  law  of  in- 
stinct in  man  which  is  the  seal  and  sign 
of  the  Divine  upon  his  soul.  Without 
moralising,  a  moral  principle  is  at.  work 
in  Summer  in  Arcady  ;  it  is  its  vital  dis- 
tinction that  over  the  whole  action 
reigns  a  moral  simplicity  which,  like 
sunlight,  licks  up  the  foetid,  the  excit- 
ing, the  sickening,  uncertain  torch- 
flames  of  passion.  And  in  order  to 
point  the  way  to  a  full  justification  of 
the  author's  sincerity  and  moral  purpose 
against  the  charge  of  pandering  to  a 
decadent  taste  for  the  **  downward- 
tending"  fiction  of  the  hour,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  plea  for  the 
Divine  supremacy  of  goodness,  and  for 
an  unfallen  purity  in  man  and  woman, 


has  never  been  more  strongly  urged 
in  modern  fiction  than  in  The  Choir  In' 
visible.  If  in  Summer  in  Arcady  there 
were  readers  who  were  troubled  by  the 
summer  lightning  of  passion  that  inces- 
santly fluttered  in  its  bosom  and  threat- 
ened a  bolt  from  the  blue,  their  fears 
will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  contemplation 
of  Mr.  Allen's  new  work  which  is  per- 
vaded by  an  intense  summer  calm — the 
brooding  calm  of  the  Country  of  the 
Spirit — but  which  does  not  preclude, 
rather  is  reached  through,  the  fierce 
fightings  of  the  human  spirit  for  victory 
over  the  evil  passions  of  human  nature 
— the  fiercest  struggle  that  can  rend 
asunder  the  human  breast,  that  of  hold- 
ing fast  the  integrity  and  purity  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  at  any  cost. 
And  as  Emerson  says,  **  Wherever  there 
are  outlets  into  celestial  space,  wherever 
is  danger,  and  woe,  and  love — there  is 
Beauty." 

The  following  passage  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Allen  on  **  The  Gentleman  in 
American  Fiction,"  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  some  months  ago,  may  fitly 
bring  this  note  on  his  work  to  a  close  : 

"  A  writer  stands  to  his  work  as  a  mason  to 
his  wall :  they  keep  the  same  level  ;  they  rise 
together.  True,  a  man  may  be  far  above  the 
plane  of  his  characters  and  write  down  to  them  ; 
out  he  cannot  be  far  below  the  plane  of  his 
characters  and  write  up  to  them." 

Or,  as  Browning  puts  it, 

"  Measure  the  mind's  height  by  the  shadow  it 
casts." 

James  A fac Arthur, 


AUGURY. 

Before  the  dawn,  'tis  light, 
If  Hope  the  vigil  keep  ; 

Before  the  noontide,  night, 
If  Woe,  despairing,  weep  : 

The  Future  'tis  that  shows 

What  now  the  Present  knows. 


John  B.  Tabb. 
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A  NOVEL  OF  FEMININE  PSYCHOLOGY.* 


M.  Marcel  Pr6vost  is  a  very  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  contemporaneous  rec- 
ords of  French  literature.  Making  his 
first  appearance  as  an  author  only  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  with  two  not  very 
successful  books,  he  has  since  then 
reached  the  position  of  a  writer  whose 
popularity  places  him  among  the  very 
first  of  Parisian  novelists.  His  books 
run  into  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  editions 
within  a  few  months  of  their  first  pub- 
lication ;  and  they  have  at  last  become  a 
topic  of  discussion  in  England,  where 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  lately  been  con- 
sidering their  author's  merits  ;  while 
the  only  one  that  has  as  yet  been  ren- 
dered into  English  was  published  in 
this  country  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago. 

M.  Pr6vost  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  critical  recognition — a  fact  that  in 
itself  bears  striking  testimony  to  the 
character  of  his  literary  workmanship  ; 
for  in  a  country  where  the  level  of  ar- 
tistic excellence  is  so  very  high  and  where 
the  critics,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  look  cold- 
ly upon  the  productions  of  a  young  and 
aspiring  writer  who  has  still  to  show 
that  he  possesses  something  more  than 
superficial  cleverness  and  certain  inter- 
esting tricks  of  style,  it  is  not  easy  to 
attract  the  serious  notice  of  a  literary 
Rhadamanthus.  M.  Provost's  third 
novel,  however,  MIU.  Jaufre^  which 
appeared  in  1890,  gained  at  once  the 
attention  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Jules  Lemattre,  who  praised  the  book 
most  warmly  in  his  Impressions  Litti- 
raires ;  while  La  Confession  d'un  Amanty 
which  was  published  in  the  following 
year,  broke  through  even  the  austere 
reserve  with  which  M.  Ferdinand  Bru- 
netiere  legards  contemporary  writers, 
and  forced  from  him  a  cautiously  ut- 
tered though  very  genuine  note  of  ad- 
miration. V Automne  d^une  Femme^  a 
subtle  study  of  the  woman  whose  grande 
passion  comes  to  her  only  after  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  deepened  the  impression 
made  by  its  inimediate  predecessors. 
Then  followed  M.  Provost's  first  great 
popular  success  in  two  volumes  of  short 
stories,   entitled  respectively  Lettres  de 

*  Le  Jardin  Secret.  Par  Marcel  Provost. 
Siemc  ^ition.  Paris  :  Alphonse  Lemerre.  Fr. 
3.50. 


Femmes  and  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  Femmes^ 
which  had  an  immense  and  instantane- 
ous vogue,  as  did  a  somewhat  similar 
collection  entitled  Notre  Compagne,  whose 
fortieth  edition  was  announced  within 
three  months  after  the  volume  first  saw 
the  light. 

A  writer  who  in  eight  short  years  has 
won  alike  the  commendation  of  the 
critics  and  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
certainly  deserving  of  some  serious  con- 
sideration. His  own  countrymen  have 
compared  him  with  George  Sand  and 
with  M.  Paul  Bourget  ;  and  there  are, 
indeed,  some  striking  points  of  close 
resemblance  in  his  work  to  that  of 
these  two  writers  ;  but  in  each  case 
the  comparison,  in  part  at  least,  does 
something  less  than  justice  to  M.  Pro- 
vost. His  style,  indeed,  has  much  in 
common  with  the  style  of  Mme.  Dude- 
vant.  It  has  her  great  facility  and 
charm  ;  and,  too,  her  literary  watch- 
word **  idealise,  idealise,"  is  also  his,  as 
he  himself  declared  not  very  long  ago  : 
but  with  him  this  fluency  does  not,  as 
hers  did,  pass  into  fluidity,  while  the 
touch  of  ideality  is  never  for  an  instant 
suffered  to  obscure  that  clear  impression 
of  the  actual  which  is  as  well  sustained 
by  him  as  by  the  stoutest  champions  of 
realism.  For  his  conception  of  ideal- 
ism makes  it  to  be  not  so  much  a 
thing  apart  from  real  life  and  quite  be- 
yond it,  as  an  essential  feature  of  that 
life  itself.  Thus,  in  a  paper  on  Ro- 
manticism, he  asserts  for  the  Romantic 
a  lasting  place  in  the  sum  of  human  life, 
a  place  in  close  association  with  the 
sphere  of  the  emotions,  of  the  passions, 
and  of  the  imagination.  And  in  this  he 
is  far  wiser  than  Mr.  Howells  for  in- 
stance, who,  while  kindly  granting  to 
the  Romantic  an  actual  existence  in  our 
psychical  and  even  in  our  material  experi- 
ence, does  hold  it  to  be  so  utterly  ex- 
ceptional as  to  rule  it  out  of  literary  use 
and  make  it  only  the  rouge  and  raddle 
of  a  meretricious  art— a  view  of  which, 
we  think,  each  human  life,  if  fully 
known,  could  prove  the  falsity. 

No  less  injustice  is,  in  our  opinion, 
done  by  any  hard  and  fast  comparison 
of  M.  Prevost's  work  with  that  of  M. 
Paul  Bourget.  Both  writers  are  ex- 
tremely  psychological,  but  with  a  dif- 
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ference.  M.  Bourget  is  psychologi- 
cal and  little  else.  His  novels,  while 
therr  exposition  of  conflicting  motives 
is  most  curiously  keen,  and  while  he 
can  pursue  it  through  all  its  convolu- 
tions and  tortuous  complications,  are 
nevertheless,  or  rather  for  this  very 
reason,  at  times  distinctly  tedious. 
They  often  seem  almost  to  have  the 
character  of  laboratory  demonstrations, 
and  one's  head  often  aches  as  he  labours 
through  their  fine-spun  mazes  of  analy- 
sis. But  M.  Prevost,  while  also  very  sub- 
tle, does  not  make  his  psychological 
studies  so  portentous  nor  spin  them  out 
to  such  a  grievous  length.  He  rather, 
by  a  few  masterly  and  incisive  touches, 
throws  a  vivid  light  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  situation,  reveals  as  by  a  flash  a 
mental  attitude,  and  thus  accomplishes 
whatever  M.  Bourget  can  accomplish 
with  all  his  slow  accumulation  of  detail. 
It  may  be  that  M.  Bourget's  psychology 
is  more  profound  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
M.  Prevost's  is  much  better  held  in 
hand,  and  that  his  use  of  it  is  far  more 
consonant  with  literary  art.  It  helps, 
in  other  words,  his  purpose  ;  it  does  not 
constitute  that  purpose.  It  is  with  him 
a  means  and  not  an  end. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  asked  to  name  a 
modern  writer  as  being  one  to  whom 
M.  Pr6vost  is  in  his  workmanship  most 
closely  kin,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
choose  Guy  de  Maupassant.  M.  Prevost 
possesses  the  same  swift,  definite,  and 
unerring  manner,  the  same  compactness, 
the  same  muscular  grasp  upon  his  mate- 
rial, the  same  deft  touch  and  lucid  pres- 
entation. Yet  here,  again,  one  must  at 
once  begin  to  qualify.  In  spite  of  a 
most  striking  superficial  likeness,  the 
spirit  of  the  two  is  not  the  same.  M. 
de  Maupassant  was  saturated  with  the 
joyless  pessimism  of  modern  France. 
His  cynical  acceptance  of  the  darkest 
side  of  life  as  wholly  normal,  his  tortur- 
ing, agonising  hopelessness,  the  moral 
gloom  of  his  horizon,  the  grim  despair 
that,  as  one  reads  his  work,  sinks  down 
upon  the  heart  like  an  overpowering 
weight — all  these  are  alien  to  the  pages 
of  Marcel  Pr6vost.  For  he  is  not,  in 
many  of  his  moods,  a  Frenchman  of  the 
modern  school,  but  rather  a  reversion 
to  an  earlier  type,  the  Frenchman  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  gaillardy  the  gay 
adventurer,  witty  and  gallant,  convinced 
that  he  is  wholly  irresistible,  and  with  a 
roguish  eye  wide    open  for  some  bonne 


fortune.  This  spirit  is  most  clearly  seen 
in  liis  short  stories,  than  which  no  better 
illustration  of  the  esprit  Gaulois  can  be 
found  ;  and  here  the  temperamental 
contrast  and  also  the  stvlistic  likeness 
are  most  readily  observed.  Nor  can  one 
say,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  that 
Maupassant  has  also  lighter  moods  and 
even  moments  of  true  tenderness,  as 
shown  respectively  in  La  Patronne^  that 
most  audacious  story  of  a  young  dtudiant 
de  droits  and  in  Le  Plre  de  Simon,  For 
the  difference  lie^  just  here  :  when  Mau- 
passant is  simply  droll  or  simply  tender, 
he  is  not  really  at  his  best,  wWle  Prevost 
is.  The  finest  work  of  Maupassant  is 
never  seen  in  tales  like  these,  but  in 
such  bits  of  concentrated  cynicism  as 
Un  Sage  and  Boule  de  Suif ;  while 
Prevost's  genius  is  most  happy  in  those 
witty  and  ingenious  tales  of  which  La 
Mtdaille  and  La  Nuit  de  Raymonde  are 
typical  illustrations  ;  and  when  he  takes 
a  turn  at  cynicism  he  is  distinctly  ill  at 
ease  and  less  artistic. 

A  critical  comparison  of  the  novels  of 
the  two  will  lead  one  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Take,  for  example,  Maupas- 
sant's powerful  but  quite  repulsive 
Bel  Ami  and  read  it  side  by  side 
with  Provost*  s  L  Automne  d*une  Femme, 
In  Bel  Ami  is  shown  a  world  of  absolute 
and  utter  baseness,  a  world  of  prosti- 
tutes and  scoundrels.  Not  one  of  all  its 
characters  is  anything  but  vile,  from  the 
hero  of  the  book  (a  sorry  hero)  to  the 
nymphomaniac  Clotilde  de  Marelle,  and 
Mme.  Walter,  and  her  sly,  precocious 
daughter  Suzanne.  This  unrelieved  de- 
pravity, as  Mr.  Henry  James  has  point- 
ed out,  is  really  inartistic  ;  for  the  very 
effect  which  the  writer  apparently  de- 
sires to  produce  would  have  been 
more  strikingly  attained  had  he  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  contrast  and  drawn 
his  darkest  figures  on  a  lighter  back- 
ground ;  and  furthermore,  the  mind  in- 
stinctively revolts  from  the  inherent, 
falsity  of  such  a  picture,  feeling  at  once 
that  if  mankind  and  womankind  had 
really  sunk  so  low  as  this,  society  could 
not  be  held  together  for  a  single  day. 

Far  different  is  the  moral  and  artistic 
attitude  of  M.  Prevost  in  V Automne 
d'une  Femme,  It  may  be  said  that  this 
fine  novel,  by  far  the  best  its  author 
has  produced,  is  one  whose  story  is 
extremely  sad  ;  and  this  is  true.  But 
sadness  is  a  thing  far  different  from 
horror  and  despair  ;  and  neither  horror 
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nor  despair  finds  any  place  in  the  mel- 
ancholy half-light  of  this  searching 
study.  It  tells,  to  summarise  it  very 
briefly,  of  a  charming  and  pure-minded 
woman,  Julie  Surgere,  married,  or 
rather  sold,  as  a  young  girl  to  a  repel- 
lent brute  who  presently  is  stricken  by 
a  strange  disease  that  makes  of  him  a 
living  corpse.  The  years  go  on,  and  at 
last  the  son  of  one  of  her  husband's 
partners,  Maurice  Artoy,  a  young  man, 
crosses  her  path.  She  nurses  him 
through  an  illness,  and  insensibly  drifts 
into  a  tender  and  self-sacrificing  love 
for  him,  a  love  that  is  her  first.  But 
she  is  older  than  he,  and  in  time  he 
is  attracted  by  the  fresher  beauty  of  a 
young  girl,  Claire  Esquier,  the  daugh- 
ter of  another  partner,  and  an  inmate  of 
her  own  home.  The  elder  woman,  who  is 
fond  of  Claire,  and  who  sees  that  Maurice 
every  day  is  growing  colder,  renounces 
him  and  all  her  dreams  of  happiness, 
and  lets  him  marry  her  unconscious 
rival,  while  she  herself  suffers  in  silence 
and  looks  forward  to  a  life  of  sorrow  and 
self-abnegation.  The  treatment  of  this 
theme  is  the  antithesis  of  anything  that 
can  be  found  in  Maupassant.  The  hero 
of  the  book,  Maurice  Artoy,  is,  to  be 
sure,  as  disagreeable  as  any  of  Mau- 
passant's creations.  He  is  a  sentiment- 
al sensualist,  and,  if  possible,  is  more 
repulsive  even  than  Georges  Duroy  in 
Bei  Ami — Duroy  the  thorough-paced 
blackguard,  the  sublimation  of  a  type 
that  finds  its  genesis  in  the  maquereau 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  But  Ar- 
toy's  baseness  and  his  selfishness  serve 
only  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  other  characters 
— of  Claire,  the  innocent  young  girl, 
her  father  Jean  Esquier,  the  soul  of 
honour  and  fidelity,  and  Julie  Surgere 
herself,  loving  wrongfully,  indeed,  but 
with  a  love  which  is  more  than  half 
maternal,  and  whose  sacrifice  consigns 
her  to  a  life  of  sorrow  that  expiates  her 
fault.  There  is  passion  here,  and  there 
is  sin  ;  but  there  are  also  remorse  and 
repentance  and  an  infinite  tenderness. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  self-restraint  with  which  M.  Provost 
has  managed  the  development  of  the 
theme,  and  nothing  more  delicate  than 
the  art  that  finds  expression  in  this 
novel,  which  as  the  study  of  a  love  out- 
worn need  not  avoid  comparison  with 
George  Sand's  great  masterpiece  Lucre- 
zia  Floriani, 


From  what  has  now  been  said  it  can 
be  readily  inferred  what  are  the  leading 
qualities  that  give  M.  Prevost  his  marked 
distinction  :  a  nearly  perfect  style,  a 
very  subtle  insight  into  all  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind,  and  a  touch  of  ideal- 
ity that  differentiates  his  work  from  that 
of  the  uncompromising  realists  who 
ignore  the  one  thing  that  is  wanting  to 
breathe  life  into  their  creations  and 
make  them  truly  vital  and  convincing. 
His  minor  literary  virtues  are  equally 
conspicuous.  Some  one  has  said  of  the 
modern  pessimistic  school  in  fiction, 
whose  foremost  representative  to-day  is 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  that  they  are 
afraid  to  be  amusing  ;  and  to  this  gen- 
eralisation M.  Prevost  is  a  most  agree- 
able exception.  A  rare  and  irresistible 
drollery  abounds  in  nearty  all  his  lesser 
fiction  ;  and  even  his  most  cynical  tales 
are  lightened  and  relieved  by^a  brilliant 
wit  that  is  very  far  to  seek  in  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  ingenuity  and 
intellectual  dexterity  are  also  most  sur- 
prising ;  so  that  one's  breath  is  often 
taken  quite  away  by  the  unexpectedness 
and  audacity  of  his  invention.  Some- 
times, again,  he  touches  on  the  sphere 
of  the  mysterious  and  occult,  and  then 
his  art  recalls  the  art  of  Poe,  as  in  La 
Demoiselle  au  Chat  d*  Or,  a  translation  of 
which  by  the  present  writer  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Bookman  last  December. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
what  has  just  been  said  of  M.  Provost's 
work  is  said  of  what  is  best  in  all  that 
work.  He  has  undoubtedly  at  times 
sunk  far  below  his  higher  level,  and  has 
put  his  name  to  things  that  bear  the 
marks  of  unadulterated  mediocrity. 
Two  general  criticisms  have  been  lev- 
elled at  him  and  may  very  briefly  be 
considered  here.  The  first  is  one  that 
equally  applies  to  Maupassant  and  many 
others  of  the  writers  of  French  fiction. 
The  very  French  and,  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind,  unpardonable  freedom  that 
he  often  gives  himself  in  his  selection  of 
a  theme,  makes  many  of  his  works,  and 
nearly  all  his  shorter  stories,  quite  im- 
possible for  any  but  a  Frenchman  to 
admire  without  a  qualm.  With  him  the 
conle  leste  touches  on  the  very  limits  of 
audacity  and  unreserve  ;  and  even  the 
most  hardened  reader  of  contemporary 
continental  fiction  is  sometimes  startled 
by  the  unexpected  daring  of  his  fancy. 

Yet  this  much  may  at  least  be  said  in 
his  behalf.     He  never,  like  M.  de  Mau- 
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passant,  descends  to  any  coarseness  or 
offensiveness  of  phrase,  but  writes  in- 
variably in  language  whose  discretion 
and  extraordinary  delicacy  in  part  re- 
deem his  subject  from  that  grossness 
and  offensiveness  which  in  the  hands  of 
any  purely  naturalistic  writer  it  would 
certainly  possess.  In  all  that  he  has 
published,  not  a  single  page  exists  so 
thoroughly  detestable  as  Maupassant's 
La  Fcmme  de  Paul^  of  which  the  hideous 
brutality  is  fitly  matched  by  its  inartistic 
crudity  of  treatment.  In  Prevost's  lit- 
tle story  called  Au  Cabaret  the  same 
theme  is  just  touched  upon,  yet  the  dif- 
ference in  the  handling  is  remarkable. 
The  underlying  thought  is  one  that  no 
Anglo-Saxon  would  ever  for  a  moment 
dream  of  using  as  the  basis  of  a  story  ; 
but  in  Prevost's  hands  it  is  a  mere  sug- 
gestion rather  than  a  boldly  voiced  mo- 
tif;  and  the  tale  itself,  in  spite  of  its 
essential  impropriety,  leaves  on  the 
mind  no  lingering  taint,  but  rather,  by 
the  artful  use  of  contrast,  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  power  of  innocence  and 
of  the  lurking  good  that  lingers  somne- 
where  even  in  the  loathliest.  And  so  in 
all  his  work  there  can  be  found  a 
glimpse,  a  hint,  of  something  better,  a 
certain  humanity  and  warmth  that  save 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  too,  from  an 
unmitigated  cynicism.  Nor  should  one 
fail  to  note  that  some  of  his  most  perfect 
writing  is  morally  impeccable.  He  has 
written  several  short  stories  that  are  as 
pure  in  thought  as  they  are  exquisite  in 
literary  finish,  and  these  display,  as  in  a 
drop  of  crystal,  all  his  finest  gifts — his 
power  of  compression,  his  unerring  in- 
sight into  character,  his  humour,  his 
sympathy,  and  his  moving  pathos. 

Besides  the  censure  of  the  moralist, 
however,  M.  Prevost  has  often  had  to 
meet  another  criticism  which,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  is  far  more  seri- 
ous. Not  long  ago  the  present  writer 
said  to  a  distinguished  critic  who  had 
spoken  rather  slightingly  of  Prevost's 
work  : 

*'  What  is  the  real  reason  for  your 
prejudice  against  Prevost  ?  Why  will 
you  not  admit  his  right  to  rank  with 
Maupassant  ?" 

And  he  replied  : 

**  Because  I  feel  that  Maupassant  is 
quite  sincere  and  that  Provost  is  not." 

This  confident  assertion  of  his  **  in- 
sincerity" is  rather  common  among  the 
critics  of  Prevost,  though  less,  we  think. 


in  France  than  in  this  country,  where 
it  has  almost  become  a  formula.  It 
rests,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  on  a  desul- 
tory and  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
writings.  In  the  case  of  the  critic  who 
has  just  been  quoted,  a  further  conversa- 
tion showed  that  he  had  never  read  a 
single  one  of  Provost's  longer  novels, 
nor  even  all  his  shorter  stories  ;  and 
he  very  frankly  said  that  his  opinion 
was  very  largely  the  result  of  some 
casual  conversation  with  Prevost  himself. 
How  thoroughly  unfair  is  any  judgment 
formed  in  such  a  fashion,  one  scarcely 
needs  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
unfavourable  opinion  in  general  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  bad  impression  produced  by 
a  single  novel  of  Prevost's,  Les  Demi- 
Vierges.  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that 
of  all  his  writings  this  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  rendered  into  English.  It 
is  still  more  unfortunate  that  he  ever 
wrote  it  at  all  ;  for  it  is  entirely  unwor- 
thy of  his  genius.  A  bit  of  pure  sensa- 
tionalism and  distorted  psychology,  un- 
true to  life  and  quite  offensive  in  its 
treatment,  it  shows  the  writer  at  his 
very  worst  and  strikes  a  thoroughly  dis- 
cordant note.  Whoever  judges  him  by 
this  may  readily  be  pardoned  for  rank- 
ing him  with  writers  like  Adolphe  Belot 
and  Paul  Ginisty  ;  but  surely  no  serious 
criticism  of  a  literary  artist  ought  ever 
to  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  reading  of 
a  single  book. 

The  latest  novel  that  M.  Pr6vost  has 
written  has  a  very  special  inteiest.  Of 
all  his  works  this  is  the  one  that  from 
the  very  moment  of  its  publication  met 
a  perfectly  respectful  treatment  at  the 
critics*  hands,  and  it  may,  we  think,  be 
styled  the  most  important  work  of  fic- 
tion that  the  French  have  given  us  this 
year.  It  had  in  France,  of  course,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  the  first  long 
novel  written  by  its  author  since  his 
literary  gifts  were  generally  recognised  ; 
but  quite  apart  from  this,  it  well  de- 
serves a  careful  study  ;  and  we  think 
that  from  some  points  of  view  its  inter- 
est is  even  greater  for  an  English  or  an 
American  reader  than  for  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  its  creator. 

Its  story  is  narrated  by  one  Mme. 
Marthe  Lecoudrier,  who  is  its  central 
figure.  She  is  the  wife  of  Jean  Lecou- 
drier, the  head  of  a  department  in  a 
banking-house,  Le  Credit  Commercial, 
and  hence  the  story  has  to  do  with  the 
life  and   the  environment  of   the  bour^ 
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geoisie  midiocre.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  novel,  M.  Lecoudrier  has  left  her 
for  a  few  days*  visit  to  his  early  home, 
Ingrandes,  where  his  uncle  has  just  died 
and  willed  him  a  small  property.  The 
wife,  sitting  alone  throughout  the  even- 
ing, in  her  apartment,  with  her  little 
daughter  sleeping  quietly  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  falls  into  a  reminiscent  mood, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  be- 
gins to  summon  up  the  recollections  of 
her  girlhood,  of  la  Marthe  d'autrefoiSy  a 
girl  ambitious,  eager  for  a  brilliant 
career,  hopeful  of  a  literary,  and  ulti- 
mately of  a  social,  triumph.  As  she  re- 
calls her  past,  she  smiles  at  the  contrast 
afforded  by  her  present  life,  the  life  of 
a  bonne  bourgeoises  satisriea  with  a  hum- 
drum existence  and  with  long,  uneventful 
days  of  peace  and  commonplace  con- 
tentment. Presently  her  eye  falls  upon 
a  drawer  ot  her  husband's  desk  from 
which  a  bunch  of  keys  projects.  With- 
out much  purpose  she  opens  it  and  half 
mechanically  turns  over  a  packet  of  pa- 
cers which  the  drawer  contains.  At  once 
her  attention  is  arrested.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart  she  unties  the  packet  and  finds 
m  \t  the  evidence  of  a  secret  whose  exist- 
ence she  had  never  dreamed  of.  It  holds 
a  number  of  photographs,  a  bunch  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  from  a  woman's  hat,  let- 
ters signed  with  the  names  of  women 
quite  unknown  to  her,  a  child's  portrait, 
and  finally  a  bundle  of  government 
securities  to  the  value  of  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  or  more,  from  which  the 
coupons  have  been  regularly  cut.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  letters  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  other  articles  lead  her 
irresistibly  to  certain  definite  conclu- 
sions :  that  ner  husband  has  been  for 
years  untrue  to  her,  that  he  has  some- 
where another  child,  and  that  unknown 
to  her  he  has  set  apart  a  sum  of  money 
wnose  income  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
Doses  of  the  other  life  that  he  has  lived 
apart  from  her.  But  there  is  even  more 
to  be  inferred  than  this.  A  number  of 
letters  from  Ingrandes,  written  appar- 
ently by  a  confidential  servant,  give  her 
reasons  for  believing  that  her  husband's 
family  is  one  afflicted  by  a  tendency  to 
epilepsy  ;  and  she  recalls  with  a  thrill 
of  horror  certain  mysterious  seizures 
that  he  has  sometimes  suffered  from, 
and  that  have  once  or  twice  already  ap- 
peared in  her  own  young  child.  Her 
heart  dies  within  her  as  she  sits  down 
to  consider  the  revelation  that  has  come 


to  her.  She  has  been  deceived  in  every 
possible  way  in  which  a  woman  can  be 
duped,  and  for  the  moment  she  is 
stunned.  A  terrible  feeling  of  despair 
comes  over  her,  followed  by  a  flaming 
fever  of  indignation.  Yet  may  she  not 
be  quite  mistaken  ?  May  there  not  be, 
after  all,  an  explanation  possible  that  will 
be  quite  consistent  with  her  husband's 
truth  and  constancy  ?  When  morning 
comes  she  hurries  to  an  agency  which 
gives  renseignements  intimes  particuliers 
dans  rinUrSt  des  families — in  other  words, 
a  sort  of  private  detective-bureau.  To 
its  chief  she  confides  the  compromising 
packet  and  asks  for  informations  discretes. 
An  immediate  and  absolute  divorce  is 
in  her  mind,  and  she  waits  in  a  state  of 
almost  unendurable  impatience  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  apparent  facts,  and 
for  the  evidence  that  will  set  her  free 
from  a  man  so  stained  with  treachery. 
For  the  moment  a  dumb,  helpless  rage 
inspires  her — a  passionate  longing  for 
revenge.  Soon,  however,  when  another 
day  has  dragged  along,  a  strong  reac- 
tion comes  upon  her,  a  physical  lassi- 
tude, a  sort  of  moral  cowardice  result- 
ing from  an  exhausting  waste  of  energy. 

**  I  feel  like  letting  everything  just  go,  with- 
out taking  the  trouble  to  set  matters  right,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  my  husband,  without 
doing  a  single  thing.  .  .  .  For  a  woman  near- 
ly forty  years  of  age  to  leave  her  home  like  one 
of  Ibsen's  heroines,  just  because  she  has  been 
deceived — this  really  seems  to  me,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  somewhat  absurd. 
For  the  first  time  I  consider  the  question  of  re- 
maining, with  all  the  conscious  superiority 
which  my  knowledge  of  Jean's  secrets  would 
give  me — remaining,  in  fact,  for  my  revenge. 
A  sort  of  nerveless  mdecision  has  got  hold  of 
me.  The  thing  is  wholly  in  my  hands — the 
household  need  not  be  upset ;  nothing  need  be 
changed  in  what  Goethe's  Egmont  calls  *  the 
amicable  habits  of  one's  life.'  And,  after  all, 
this  life  with  Jean  would  be  endurable." 

For  the  first  time  she  begins  to  realise 
how  wonderfully  close,  how  almost  irre- 
fragable are  the  ties  which  years  of  mar- 
ried life  can  weave  ;  how  all  the  little  in- 
cidents and  intimacies  of  the  home,  the 
myriad  interests  that  man  and  wife 
possess  in  common,  the  very  sight  of 
one  another  day  after  day  for  years, 
establish  a  powerful  habit,  and  consti- 
tute a  bond  almost  impossible  to  break. 

"  And,  therefore,  even  the  association  of  two 
beings  who  are  quite  indifferent  to  one  another 
may  come  to  be  with  the  help  of  time  an  affec- 
tionate and  lasting  union  of  two  souls  united  in 
reality.  .  .  .  For  it  is  not  the  words  of  the  mar- 
riage service  that  constitute  the  essence  of  true 
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marriage,  nor  is  it  even  mutual  love,  when  that  ex- 
ists ;  for  words  are  only  of  the  lips,  and  love  may 
really  be  the  negation  of  a  marriage.  A  man  and 
a  woman  are  truly  married  only  when  they  have 
become,  through  the  influence  of  their  life  to- 

f  ether,  kindred,  as  when  two  persons  are  allied 
y  blood.  When  the  wife  has  become  to  the 
husband  that  sister  of  whom  tlie  Canticle  makes 
mention,  then  only  is  the  marriage  truly  con- 
summated. This  mystical  process  lies  in  a 
gradual  transformation  of  which  neither  of  the 
pair  has  any  consciousness  until  it  has  been 
actually  wrought.  No  matter,  then,  how  the 
laws  may  at  any  future  time  transform  and 
modify  its  legal  basis,  so  long  as  the  life  to- 
gether and  the  community  of  interests  remain, 
for  just  so  long  will  marriage,  as  we  understand 
it  now,  continue  to  exist." 

Nevertheless,  she  gets  from  the  de- 
tective-bureau facts  which  show  that  all 
her  fears  are  true  ;  that  all  her  wrongs 
are  very  real  ;  and  they  include  names 
and  dates  and  information  as  to  places 
which  make  all  further  doubt  impossi- 
ble. But  in  the  meantime  something 
else  has  come  to  her.  The  reminiscent 
mood  that  had  begun  upon  the  very 
evening  of  her  terrible  discovery  re- 
turns. In  judging  her  husband  and 
condemning  him  as  false  to  her,  she 
calls  to  mind  her  own  past  years  of  life. 
She  knows  his  secrets  ;  she  has  entered 
into  that  retreat  which  he  had  thought 
secure  against  invasion.  But  has  she 
not  herself  some  carefully  secluded yt/r- 
din  secret  oi  memory  which  could  he  like- 
wise enter  he  would  find  as  eloquent 
of  treachery  to  him  ?  The  question 
deeply  moves  her,  and  her  secret  con- 
sciousness makes  her  shrink  and  shud- 
der at  the  thougiit.  Can  she  pronounce 
a  judgment  upon  him  and  be  herself 
quite  free  from  condemnation  ?  She 
meets  the  question,  at  first  evasively, 
and  at  last  unflinchingly.  She  will 
summon  up  her  past  and  judge  it  just 
as  mercilessly  as  she  judged  her  hus- 
band's. 

She  goes  back  to  her  years  of  girlhood 
and  its  varied  incidents.  She  remem- 
bers how  her  father,  ^  chef  de  garCy  had 
misappropriated  money  to  waste  it  at 
the  gaming-table  and  in  other  forms  of 
dissipation.  She  brings  to  mind  his 
pitiful  disgrace,  his  conviction  and  im- 
prisonment as  a  felon,  her  later  years 
of  shabbiness  and  squalor.  She  recalls 
how,  after  he  had  died,  she  had  become 
a  sort  of  governess,  and  then  had  met 
in  her  employer's  family  the  son  of  a 
rich  Belgian  manufacturer  and  had 
loved  him.     She   thinks  once   more  of 


how  she  used  to  meet  him  secretly,  and 
how  these  meetings,  though  quite  inno- 
cent, were  broken  off  when  he  was  or- 
dered by  his  parents  to  end  the  unde- 
sirable entanglement,  and  how  her  lover 
had  obeyed  because  he  feared  to  jeop- 
ardise for  a  woman's  sake  his  hope  of 
fortune.  She  thinks  of  how,  when  she 
was  still  tormented  by  the  agony  and 
shame  of  this  rejection,  a  lady  who 
was  interested  in  her  had  proposed 
to  bring  about  her  marriage  with 
M.  Lecoudrier,  whom  she  had  never 
met,  and  of  whom  she  knew  no  moie 
than  that  he  was  reported  fairly  pros- 
perous and  of  good  repute.  After  a 
meeting  or  two  she  had  accepted  him, 
and  a  viariage  de  cofwenance  had  been 
arranged.  Her  mind  reverts  to  her 
thirteen  years  of  married  life.  She  re- 
members how,  at  first,  the  novelty  of  her 
surroundings,  the  comparative  ease  of 
her  environment,  her  pleasure  in  being 
mistress  of  her  husband's  house  and  in 
the  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  he  always  treated  her,  had  satis- 
fied her  mind  and  gradually  tranquil- 
lised  her.  The  birth  of  a  daughter  had 
bound  her  still  more  closely  to  her  hus- 
band. But  there  came  a  time  when  all 
these  things  had  palled  upon  her,  when 
her  home  and  all  its  duties  had  become 
unspeakably  monotonous,  when  even  her 
child  had  ceased  to  interest  her,  and 
when  the  prospect  of  a  humdrum  life  of 
bourgeois  dulness  had  become  intoler- 
able. Her  old-time  restlessness  and 
craving  for  excitement  were  again  awak- 
ened, and  its  satisfaction  took  the  form 
of  gallantry.  She  recalls  how  she  be- 
gan to  accept  and  even  seek  the  notice 
of  those  men  about  her  who  were  young 
and  easily  togu/s.  Then  came  a  period 
of  flirtation,  of  sentimental  friendships 
such  as  certain  types  of  men  and  wom- 
en frequently  affect — professedly  Pla- 
tonic liaisons  in  which  the  vocabulary  of 
friendship  is  consciously  substituted  for 
the  language  of  love,  and  in  which  the 
pressure  of  hands,  the  solitude  it  deux^  and 
the  valse  significative  play  an  important 
part.  But  as  Platonic  friendships  sel- 
dom fill  up  all  the  blanks  in  the  carte 
tendre  of  a  woman's  life,  it  was  not  long 
before  a  much  more  serious  affair  oc- 
curred, when  a  certain  Captain  Lan- 
douzic  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  her 
drawing-room.  This  person,  represent- 
ing le  type  buffle^  forceful,  violent,  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  brute,  was  the  sort  of 
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man  who  always  has  a  singular  attrac- 
tion for  women  of  the  sensitive,  imagi- 
native, half-neurotic  temperament,  who 
seem  to  find  in  the  presence  of  a  nature 
so  completely  physical  something  that 
rests  their  nerves  and  roughly  overrides 
their  finical  hesitations.  And  it  was  so 
in  this  case  ;  for,  as  she  now  remembers 
but  too  well,  in  no  long  time  Landouzie 
had  completely  dominated  Marthe  Le- 
coudrier  ;  and  she  was  saved  from  tak- 
ing the  final  step  only  by  an  unexpect- 
ed incident  that  called  him  hastily  to 
join  his  regiment.  A  long  and  serious 
illness  followed  ;  and  at  its  end  her 
period  of  storm  and  stress  was  over. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  discovery 
of  her  husband's  secret  she  had  lived 
contentedly  the  life  that  once  had 
seemed  quite  unendurable. 

She  thinks  of  all  these  episodes,  and 
as  she  thinks  of  them  she  feels  that  it  is 
not  for  her  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her 
husband.  She  took  him  in  the  begin- 
ning without  asking  any  questions,  just 
as  he  took  her.  If  he  concealed  the 
physical  taint  that  rested  on  his  race,  so 
had  she  equally  concealed  the  social  taint 
that  her  father's  crime  had  fastened  on 
herself.  If  her  husband  came  to  her 
with  the  memory  of  other  loves  in  mind, 
so  had  she  come  to  him  distracted  by 
the  loss  of  the  only  man  she  ever  cared 
for,  and  one  of  whom  the  recollection 
still  made  any  thought  of  marriage  with 
another  seem  detestable.  Her  husband 
had  professed  no  love  for  her,  and  she 
had  equally  professed  no  love  for  him. 
And  after  marriage,  if  she  now  knew 
that  he  had  not  lived  for  her  alone,  her 
conscience  told  her  that  she  had  not 
truly  lived  for  him  ;  and  that  while  she 
had  never  actually  broken  any  vows  as 
he  had  done,  she  still  was  morally  as 
bad  as  he,  since  circumstances,  rather 
than  her  will,  had  saved  her.  Recall- 
ing all  her  past  and  weighing  it  against 
his  secret,  she  hesitates  no  more.  His 
faults  are  balanced  by  her  own,  and 
henceforth  she  will  banish  both  forever 
from  her  memory  and  live  with  this 
thought  always  in  her  mind,  that  **  from 
to-day,  and  only  from  to-day,  I  am  in 
very  truth  a  wife,'' 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  upon 
which  Marcel  Provost  has  built  his  lat- 
est novel.  So  far  as  it  possesses  any 
moral,  it  appears  to  be  intended  to  as- 
sert that  every  woman  of  thirty  years  of 
age  or  more,   who  will  look  carefully 


into  the  souvenirs  of  her  past,  will  find 
among  the  fruits  of  her  experience  quite 
enough  to  make  her  charitable  in  her 
judgment  of  the  other  sex  who  have 
temptations  such  as  she  is  largely  shield- 
ed from.  To  this  assertion  many  read- 
ers will  very  naturally  demur  ;  and  as 
for  M.  Provost's  view  that  every  hu- 
man being,  man  or  woman,  has  his  or 
her  jardin  secret^  this  thought  is  hardly 
new  enough  lo  justify  the  writing  of  a 
novel  to  expound  it  ;  for,  indeed,  it  was 
set  forth  by  Thackeray  many  years  ago 
in  one  of  his  most  striking  passages. 
The  interest  of  the  book  for  M.  Pro- 
vost's countrymen  will,  therefore,  prob- 
ably be  found  in  the  skill  and  subtlety 
of  its  literary  workmanship  and  in  the 
innumerable  touches  that  show  so  rare 
an  understanding  of  the  working  of  a 
woman's  mind. 

But  to  the  American  and  the  English 
reader  this  novel  has  an  interest  of  a 
very  different  sort.  These  will  perceive 
in  it  not  only  an  entertaining  story,  a 
work  of  literary  charm,  another  lucid 
and  elaborate  study  of  the  ewig  Weibliche  ; 
but,  more  than  this,  a  document  contain- 
ing very  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
physiological  and  psychic  basis  of  the 
manage  de  convtnance.  Than  this  there 
is  perhaps  no  social  institution  that 
more  deeply  interests  the  Anglo-Saxon 
student  of  French  manners,  as  there  is 
none  more  utterly  at  variance  with  An- 
glo-Saxon sentiment  and  prejudice.  To 
find  a  keen  observer,  therefore,  like  M. 
Provost,  unconsciously  affording  us  so 
accurate  a  demonstration  of  its  practical 
results,  is  marvellously  interesting  ;  nor 
should  one  pass  this  demonstration  by 
without  at  least  a  general  indication  of 
what  seems  to  be  its  obvious  teaching. 

The  French  assert,  in  explaining  and 
defending  their  peculiar  institution, 
that  in  the  long  run  the  happiness  of 
marriage  depends  far  more  upon  mate- 
rial considerations  and  upon  environ- 
ment than  upon  an  actual  affinity  of 
two  persons  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
Given  any  conceivable  amount  of  love 
between  the  two,  this  still  must  wane  in 
time  ;  and  sooner  or  later  the  union 
must  rest  upon  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  sentiment  alone.  Therefore,  in 
the  manage  de  convenance,  this  basis  is 
most  carefully  arranged  beforehand  by 
the  family  council,  viewing  with  practi- 
cal and  unromantic  eyes  the  permanent 
interests  of  both  the  principals.     It  is 
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essential,  for  example,  that  both  should 
be  of  equal,  or  of  nearly  equal,  social 
rank  ;  that  there  should  be  no  great  dis- 
parity in  age  ;  that  character  and  tem- 
perament should  be  considered  ;  and 
that  the  united  incomes  of  the  two 
should  be  sufficient  to  assure  them  all 
the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  accustomed,  and  to  guarantee 
a  suitable  provision  for  the  presumptive 
responsibilities  of  the  future.  A  second 
proposition  which  relates  to  the  senti- 
mental side  of  marriage  is  accepted  as 
essentially  complemental  to  the  first. 
As  love  is,  in  its  very  last  analysis,  held 
to  be  a  purely  physical  affair,  and  as  it  is 
inspired  by  mere  proximity,  its  evoca- 
tion may  be  safely  counted  on  as  an  in- 
evitable incident  of  any  properly  con- 
sidered marriage.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
young  girl  be  educated  in  seclusion,  so 
that  no  attachment  for  another  has  come 
to  her  before  her  marriage,  the  purely 
emotional  side  of  her  nature  will  at 
marriage  be  still  a  tabula  rasa,  a  fair 
white  page,  on  which  her  husband  may 
inscribe  his  name  and  win  the  affection 
which  among  ill-regulated  Teutonic 
peoples  he  seeks  to  do  as  a  preliminary 
to  betrothal.  Then,  when  in  course  of 
time  the  married  pair  adjust  themselves 
to  the  relation  that  is  to  end  at  death 
alone,  the  wife  has  no  remembrance  of 
any  other  attachment  to  impair  a  single- 
minded  interest  in  her  husband  ;  and 
with  a  comfortable  environment  and  an 
assured  provision,  both  go  through  life's 
long  journey  hand  in  hand,  unvexed  by 
unforeseen  anxieties,  serene  and  confi- 
dent, and  with  that  complete  tranquillity 
which  is  the  most  secure  of  all  founda- 
tions for  mutual  affection  and  esteem. 
The  scheme  is  beautifully  logical  ;  it 
possesses  the  lucidity,  completeness  and 
simplicity  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
all  French  theory  ;  it  is  based  upon  that 
intensely  material  view  of  life  which  in 
France  has  come  to  be  a  national  pos- 
session ;  and  it  has  about  it  something 
of  the  impenetrable  hardness  which, 
with  all  their  superficial  sentiment,  re- 
mains the  one  eternally  and  profoundly 
significant  trait  that  underlies  French 
character. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  is  never 
infatuated  with  any  theory  whatever 
merely  because  it  is  logical  and  lucid, 
and  who  has  a  most  uncomfortable  way 
of  looking  at  its  practical  application, 
entertains  some   definite   objections   to 


this  view  of  marriage  ;  and  two  of 
these  may  be  restated  here,  because 
this  book  of  M.  Provost  seems  to  shed 
some  light  upon  the  questions  they  in- 
volve. Assuming  (which  is  a  good  deal 
to  assume)  that  these  business-like  and 
scientific  marriages  are  really  so  ex- 
tremely well  arranged  that  women  are 
never  sacrificed  to  brutes,  and  that  men 
are  never  tricked  into  a  union  with 
women  whom  they  would  not  think  of 
choosing  for  themselves,  what  is  the 
actual  relation  of  all  these  arrangements 
to  the  woman's  happiness  ?  When  a 
young  and  innocent  girl,  brought  up  in 
a  conventual  seclusion,  is  handed  over 
to  a  man  whom  she  has  scarcely  ever 
seen  and  for  whom  she  can  have  no  par- 
ticular prepossession,  what,  one  may  ask, 
are  probably  her  feelings  ?  It  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Howells  very  delicately 
puts  it,  that  man  is  still  imperfectly 
monogamous  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
woman  is  essentiallv  monandrous  ;  and 
this  implies  the  right  of  choice,  since  it  is 
a  negation  of  the  masculine  promiscuity. 
Does  she  then,  in  fact,  so  very  readily 
adjust  herself  to  a  situation  which  to  her 
is  quite  unique  ?  Does  she  not,  when 
roughly  thrust  into  the  intimacy  of 
married  life,  feel  a  revolt  so  strong  as 
to  make  her  husband  more  or  less  an 
object  of  repulsion  to  her  ?  This  very 
natural  inquiry  gets  a  sort  of  answer 
from  M.  Prevost.  We  give  his  dictum 
in  the  very  words  that  he  has  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  Marthe  Lecoudrier  : 

•*  Comment  font  toutes  les  autres,  qui  n*ont 
meme  pas  cette  aide,  petites  bourgeoises  quel- 
conqucs  que  Ton  marie  comme  on  m*a  marine? 
Passent-elles  outre  les  repugnances,  erftce  k 
leur  naturelle  inertic,  a  une  vague  et  btetiale 
curiosite,  ou  simplement  au  d^ir  niais  d'avoir 
un  menage,  d'etre  *  Madame  *  ?  Au  fond,  je 
crois  que  chez  bcaucoup  de  jeunes  filles  la  peur 
de  I'homme  inconnu  n'est  pas  telle  que  le  bruit 
en  court,  ct  que  se  I'imagine  le  petit  nombre  de 
celles  que  resident  au  sonimet  de  I'echelle  des 
fitres  sensitifs.  Beaucoup  de  jeunes  filles  n*ont 
aucune  vraio  pudeur.  La  pudeur  leur  est  ap- 
prise, suggoree,  comme  un  principe  de  sage 
Economic  g6n6rale  :  i  savoir,  qu*une  femme 
perd  un  avantage  a  se  donncr.  Mais  elles 
n'eprouvent  nulle  gOne  k  s'etendre  4  c6t6  d*un 
homme,  du  moment  que  la  perte  est  rfeg^lidre- 
mentcomix;ns6e,  que  I'usage  social  est  respects, 
qu'elles-mcmes  sont  sures  de  faire  *  comme  tout 
le  monde,'  .  .  .  Qui.  il  faut  Tavouer !  ces 
pauvres  raisons  sufficent  k  1' immense  majority 
des  jeunes  6pouses  !  On  fait  *  comme  tout  le 
monde,*  dans  une  circonstance  ou  la  vraie  no- 
blesse d'amc  commanderait  de  faire  comme  soi- 
meme,  comme  soi  seul." 

This  surely  is  a  very  cynical  defence, 
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for  it  resolves  itself  into  an  expansion  of 
the  famous  line  of  Pope  that  **  every 
woman  is  at  heart  a  rake,*'  a  saying 
which,  by  the  way,  was  not  original 
with  Pope,  but  was  drawn  by  him  from 
a  quite  Gallic  epigram  of  Jehan  de 
Meung.  Yet  M.  Provost  thoroughly 
believes  in  it  ;  for  in  this  very  novel  his 
account  of  the  early  days  of  the  Lecou- 
driers*  /////^  de  miel  is  but  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  the  same  idea,  recalling  an 
extremely  curious  passage  in  Gautier's 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  where  that  ad- 
venturous young  woman  in  her  male 
disguise  spends  the  first  night  of  her 
freedom  in  a  rustic  inn.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  his  greater  reverence  for 
women  will  not  find  such  an  apologia 
conclusive. 

But  something  far  more  subtle  and 
more  vitally  important  still  remains. 
M.  Provost  depicts  his  heroine  when,  by 
the  accepted  theory  of  the  manage  de 
convenancey  she  should  have  reached  the 
period  of  tranquillity  as  a  true  bourgeoise 
soumise^  suddenly  becoming  restless, 
bored,  ennuy^e^  eager  for  excitement, 
and  ready  to  seek  it  elsewhere  than  at 
home.  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  seems  to 
vitiate  the  principle  laid  down  by  all  the 
social  philosophers  who  defend  the  view 
of  marriage  which  prevails  in  France. 
M.  Provost  explains  it  by  a  reference  to 
what  he  styles  la  crise.  Again  we  give 
his  very  words : 

**  II  y  a  un  moment  ou  unefemmequi  jusque- 
\k  a  6tl  satisfaite  par  le  mariage,  arrive  d  sou- 
liaiter  autre  chose.  .  .  .  Quand  le  regime  con- 
jugal est  enfin  6tabli.  quand  I'accoutumance  est 
complete,  aussitot  I'^pouse  sent  que  ce  trouble 
d^licieux,  ce  trouble  ant^rieur  lui  manque  Re- 
gret du  pass6  chez  I'honnete  femme,  d^sir  de 
raventure  chez  les  autres  ;  combien  6prouvent 
le  besoin  d'un  nouveau  mariage,  ou  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  eut  d'exquis  dans  la  premiere  initiation 
se  recommence  !" 

These  very  frank  statements  will  seem 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reader  an  uncon- 
scious condemnation  of  the  whole  theory 
of  marriage  which  prevails  in  France, 
and  to  support  by  implication  the  Teu- 
tonic view.  For  the  Teutonic  view 
assumes  that  the  love  on  which  alone 
a  happy  marriage  can  be  based,  so 
far  from  being  allied  solely  with  the 
senses,  is  a  far  more  spiritual  thing 
— an  exaltation  arising,  first  of  all, 
from  certain  psychical  affinities  be- 
tween two  persons  whose  tempera- 
ment exactly  fits  them  for  each  other. 
It  has  in  it  on  the  one  side,  an  element 


of  maternal  affection,  and  on  the  other 
•something  of  the  self-devotion  and  dis- 
interestedness involved  in  ties  of  blood 
relationship.  It  cannot  be  called  forth 
indiffeiently  by  one  person  as  well  as  by 
another,  but  must  spring  from  an  in- 
stinctive recognition  of  the  subtle  fitness 
of  two  natures  for  each  other  ;  and  it 
is  based,  therefore,  upon  that  principle 
of  selection  which  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  universal  of  all  natural 
laws.  When,  moreover,  it  is  thus  evok- 
ed, it  so  completely  moulds  and  mastets 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  other  sim- 
ilar and  coexistent  sentiment.  In  its 
fullest  and  most  perfect  evocation  it 
appears  but  once  in  any  human  life  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  thus  permitted  to  ap- 
pear is  both  a  physiological  and  a 
psychological  necessity.  The  nature 
that  through  special  circumstances  has 
never  known  it  has  been  cheated  of  its 
rights  ;  and  the  whole  being,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  will  sooner 
or  later  rise  up  in  revolt.  Thus,  as  M. 
Huysmans  in  En  J^ou/e  declares  (and  we 
have  heard  the  statement  vouched  for  by 
very  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the  Catholic 
Church),  even  in  the  cloister  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  life  of  the  most  devoted 
r/ligieuse  when  she  finds  with  dismay 
that  her  existence  is  becoming  quite  in- 
tolerable, when  her  best-loved  duties 
fail  to  interest  her,  and  when  a  myste- 
rious lassitude  creeps  over  mind  and 
body.  She,  in  her  inexperience,  does 
not  understand  its  meaning,  but  her 
superiors  do.  They  know  it  to  be  the 
en'se^  the  mighty  instinct  of  womanhood 
crying  out  within  her,  and  they  dread 
the  outcome  ;  for  with  many  nuns  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  physical  decline  and 
ends  in  early  death. 

Now,  in  the  mariage  de  cotwenance^ 
which  takes  into  account  the  physio- 
logical phase  alone,  and  disregards  a 
very  vital  psychic  truth,  the  crise  still 
lingers  in  the  background  to  be  reck- 
oned with  hereafter.  It  has  not  neces- 
sarily been  coincident  with  marriage, 
but  it  may  still  occur  at  any  time  to  over- 
turn the  scientifically  accurate  arrange- 
ments of  the  conseil  de  famille  and  to  pro- 
vide the  writers  of  French  fiction  with 
the  particular  sort  of  incident  which 
forms  the  staple  of  their  literary  studies. 
In  the  Teutonic  marriage,  on  the  other 
hand,  Xhe  crise  is  not  a  factor  in  the  later 
matrimonial  problem,  for  it   has  been 
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synchronous  with  the  marriage  rite. 
Nature,  which  is  mightier  than  Art,  has* 
had  her  due  ;  and  henceforth  there 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  wife  no  linger- 
ing dissatisfaction,  no  vaguely  curious 
yearning  after  what  M.  Prevost  calls 
Vhomme  pnnnileniii'l.  The  basis  for  a 
lasting  sympathy  lias  been  securely  laid  ; 
and  man  and  wife  live  out  their  days 
together,  bound  fast  by  ties  that  do  not 
gall,  and  that  are  infinitely  stronger  than 
those  imposed  in  selhsh  bargaining  and 
nice  consideration  of  the  dot — by  ties,  in 
fact,  which  will  survive  external  shock, 
and  which  adversity  itself  will  only  knit 
more  closely  in  bringing  out  through 


sacrifice  of  self  the  pure  devotion  and 
eternal  tenderness  that  blend  two  hearts 
in  one  and  constitute  the  sacramental 
mystery  of  marriage. 

However  superficially  the  two  oppos- 
ing views  may  have  been  here  set  forth, 
these  are  the  assumptions  that  will  be 
found  respectively  to  underlie  them  ; 
and  it  is  because  they  are  so  frequently 
the  subject  of  discussion  that  we  think 
Le  Jardin  Secret  will,  outside  of  France 
at  least,  be  lead  less  for  its  purely  lit- 
erary merits  than  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  a  very  difficult  and  very  interest- 
ing social  question. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


LIVING   CONTINENTAL   CRITICS. 

III. — Emilia  Pardo  Ba'zan. 


An  American  writer,  flitting  through 
Spain,  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding 
in  the  person  of  Sefiora  Bazan  **  a  Span- 
ish woman  whocould  write."  This  was 
to  speak  from  preconception  rather  than 
knowledge,  as  scores  of  Spanish  women 
write  and  get  their  names  into  accessi- 
ble biographical  dictionaries.  The  qual- 
ity of  their  writing  is  another  affair.  If 
we  may  trust  that  lively  critic,  Leopoldo 
Alas,  **  In  Spain,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  ladies  who  publish  verse  and  prose 
commonly  turn  out  a  very  poor  article. 
Now,  women  who  write  badly  are  not 
pleasant  ;  though  the  same  is  also  true 
of  men  who  write  badly.  But  unfortu- 
nately most  of  the  ladies  who  are  writ- 
ing for  the  public  to-day  are  only  so 
many  calamities  of  literature,  in  spite  of 
which  I  am  their  most  humble  servant.** 
Sefior  Alas,  however,  expressly  exempts 
Sefiora  Bazdn  from  the  necessity  of 
pleading  the  privilege  of  her  sex,  and 
affirms  of  her  that,  with  her  command 
of  five  or  six  living  languages,  her  pro- 
found studies  in  history  and  philosophy, 
her  published  works  of  criticism,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  brilliant  novels,  she  is 
entitled  to  be  judged  as  an  intellect, 
not  as  a  woman. 

But  while  this  is  true,  Sefiora  Bazan 
is  so  striking  a  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  intellectual  emancipation  of 
Spanish  women  that  reference  to  it  is 
essential  in  order  to  put  her  achieve- 
ments in  their  proper  setting.  She  her- 
self has  shown  how  the  movement  has 


been  only  a  reversion.     **  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,**  she  writes, 

*'  Spanish  women,  whose  learning  equalled 
their  piety,  far  from  contenting  themselves  with 
no  education,  or  with  only  a  superficial  one, 
held  professorships  of  rhetoric  and  Latin,  like 
Isabel  Galindo,  or  widened  the  domain  of  phil- 
osophic speculation,  like  Oliva  Sabuco.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  these  traditions  were  so 
utterly  lost  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
teach  girls,  the  alphabet,  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  were  able  to  read  and  write,  they  might 
correspond  with  their  sweethearts.  I  have 
heard  it  told  of  a  great-grandmother  of  mine, 
of  noble  family  (grandees,  in  fact),  that  she  was 
obliged  to  learn  to  write  by  herself,  copying  the 
letters  from  a  printed  book  with  a  pointed  stick 
for  pen  and  mulberry  juice  for  ink." 

This    agrees    very    well    with    what 

Valera  says  in  his  novel  El  Comendador 

Mendoza  : 

"  I  suspect  that  our  grandfathers,  weary  of 
the  female  bachelors  of  arts,  and  the  Latin- 
speaking,  pedantic  ladies  |)ainted  for  us  by 
Quevedo.  Tirso  and  Calderon,  had  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  taking  pains  that  their 
women  should  learn  nothing.  Learning  in  a 
woman  was  to  be  considered  as  a  spring  of  evil. 
Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  provinces  well-to- 
do  and  noble  families  educated  their  girls  sim- 
ply to  be  very  active  and  systematic  housekeep- 
ers. They  learned  to  sew,  to  embroider  and 
to  knit ;  many  were  good  cooks,  not  a  few 
ironed  beautifully  ;  but  almost  always  care  was 
taken  that  they  should  not  learn  to  write,  and 
they  were  taught  little  more  than  to  read  fairly 
well  in  The  Christian  Year  ox  some  other  pious 
book." 

From  that  Spain  to  the  Spain  which 
counts  the  literary  fame  of  Emilia  Pardo 
Bazdn  among  her  modern  glories  is  a 
long  way.     She  and  the  other  women 
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who  have  asserted  the  right  of  Eve  to 
approach  the  tree  of  knowledge  have 
maintained,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they 
were  only  laying  claim  to  their  ancient 
heritage  ;  but  their  struggle  to  make 
good  their  title  to  it  has  been  long  and 
arduous.  They  have  won  their  case, 
however,  even  in  Spain.  Sefiora  Baz^n 
writes,  lectures,  addresses  the  leading 
literary  chib  of  Madrid  as  freely  as  any 
man,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  most 
men.  She  has  even  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  candidate  for  membership  in 
the  sacred  and  awful  Acad  em  ia  Es- 
panola ;  but,  up  to  the  present,  the 
dread  of  having  to  hear  the  rustle  of 
skirts  in  the  solemn  precincts  has  pre- 
vented her  election. 

A  glance  at  Dofia  Emilia's  personal 
history  must  also  be  had  in  order  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  position  she 
has  won  and  holds.  Here  we  have  only 
to  follow  the  charming  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  which  she  published  as  a  pref- 
ace to  her  novel  Los  Pasos  de  Ulloa. 
Born  in  1852,  in  Corufia,  of  one  of  the 
oldest  noble  families  of  Galicia,  her 
childhood  was  one  of  those  happy  ones 
whose  earliest  memory  is  of  being  al- 
lowed to  tumble  freely  about  a  library. 
Her  father,  partly  by  deliberate  inten- 
tion and  partly  from  preoccupation  with 
other  matters,  allowed  her  free  range 
among  most  of  his  books^she  speedily 
helped  herself  to  the  forbidden  ones. 
This  was  the  real  beginning  of  her  edu- 
cation, which,  however,  had  to  be  broken 
into  and  ruined  as  far  as  possible  by  a 
course  in  a  fashionable  French  board- 
'  ing-school  in  Madrid.  Happily  escaped 
from  this  destroyer  of  the  mind,  she  was 
for  a  time  put  under  private  tutors. 
She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study 
Latin  instead  of  taking  lessons  on  the 
piano  ;  but  this  was  too  wild  a  thing  to 
ask  even  of  her  open-minded  father. 
The  result  was  to  give  her  a  fierce  hatred 
of  the  piano,  which  endures  to  this  day. 
Scarcely  had  she  got  into  long  dresses 
when,  in  1868,  she  was  married.  Her 
husband's  name  is  Don  Jos6  Quiroga, 
and  three  children  have  been  born  of 
the  marriage.  The  Revolution  of  1868 
resulted  in  her  father's  political  eclipse 
and  in  practical  exile  from  Spain.  With 
him  she  travelled  in  France  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  making  herself  mistress 
of  the  French  and  Italian  languages  and 
literatures.  On  her  return  to  Spain  she 
gave  some  years  to  study  of  German 
and  to  deep  reading  in  philosophy  and 
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history-.  All  this  was  without  conscious 
preparation  for  her  literary  career,  which 
practically  began  in  1880,  and  has  gone 
on  in  the  way  tiiat  everybody  knows. 
Since  1888,  when  her  father  died,  she 
has  been  entitled  as  his  sole  heir  to  call 
herself  a  countess  ;  but  she  does  not, 
"  Who  would  know  me  as  a  countess  ?" 
she  asks.  "  I  shall  be  simply  Pardo 
Bazan  as  long  as  I  live." 

Better  known  out  of  Spain  as  a  novel- 
ist than  as  a  cfitic,  SeHora  Bazdn  has 
produced  critical  writing  of  great  variety 
and  value.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend that  she  is  the  first  critic  of  Spain 
to-day.  In  some  branches  of  literary 
history  at  least,  Men^ndez  y  Peiayo  has 
an  authority  to  which  she  makes  no  pre- 
tence ;  Valera's  acute  judgment  and 
delicate  style  have  wrought  results  un- 
approached  in  their  way  ;  Leopoldo 
Alas  (better  known  by  his  pseudonym 
of  "  Clarin")  has  an  incisiveness  and  an 
easy  mastery  all  his  own.  But  it  may 
be  doubted,  after  all,  if  Sefiota  BazSn's 
critical  work  has  not  had  a  more  posi- 
tive influence  than  that  of  any  of  them. 
She  has  been  so  sensitive  to  the  currents 
of  contemporary  literature,  has  thrown 
herself  into  the  discussion  of  vital  ques- 
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tions  with  so  much  vivacity,  learning, 
and  wit  that  she  has  made  herself  the 
most  throbbing  and  felt,  if  not  actually 
the  weightiest,  personality  in  the  Span- 
ish literary  world  of  to-day.  As  she 
herself  has  written  : 

"Our  criticism  of  contenitx>rary  literature 
bears  no  relation  to  our  productiveness  in  lit- 
erature, nor  to  our  historical  and  retrospective 
criticism.  In  this  branch  we  seem  a  youthful 
people  of  small  culture,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
penod  of  reflection  ;  even  the  Portuguese  sur- 
pass us  in  this  particular.  Not  long  ago  a  for- 
eigner asked  me  in  what  book  he  should  studv 
the  personality  of  our  modern  Spanish  novel- 
ists, and  get  a  general  idea  of  our  fiction;  and  I 
had,  with  much  mortification,  to  reply  to  him, 
*  There  is  no  such  book. '  ' ' 

Sefiora  Bazan*s  chief  distinction  as  a 
critic  is  that  she  has  done  so  much  to 
make  good  the  lack  pointed  out  in  the 
remark  of  hers  just  quoted.  Not  that  she 
has  neglected  the  past.  Her  first  ex- 
tensive critical  work  was  her  Estudio 
Critico  ik  las  Obras  del  P.  Fcijih^  the 
famous  Dominican  writer  of  her  own 
Galicia.  She  has  done  two  solid  vol- 
umes on  The  Epic  Christian  Poets.  She 
has  even  dared  greatly  in  writing  a 
book  called  Studies  in  Darwinism,  Her 
volume  on  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  is  really 
a  study  of  civilisation  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  all  these  and  her  other 
elaborated  works  of  '*  retrospective  criti- 
cism," to  use  her  phrase,  have  not  the 
significance  or  special  value  of  the  criti- 
cal writing  she  has  done  with  her  eye 
on  her  contemporaries.  The  main  body 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  what  Mr.  How- 
ells  has  called  her  **  athletic*'  essay. 
The  Burning  Question  {Za  Cuestidn  Palpi- 
tante),  and  in  the  successive  monthly 
numbers  of  her  Nuevo  l^eatro  Critico, 
This  last  undertaking  of  hers  was  sufld- 
ciently  formidable — io6  octavo  pages  a 
month  for  two  years,  consisting  of  a 
short  story,  a  critical  study,  notes  on 
books,  dramatic  criticism,  social  com- 
ment, educational  discussion.  For  one 
pen  to  have  produced  these  2400  pages 
in  24  months,  in  addition  to  other  writ- 
ing, and  to  have  done  it  with  such 
grace,  such  learning,  such  unflagging 
sprightliness,  is  a  feat  which  makes  it 
easier  to  believe  in  the  miracles  of  Lope 
de  Vega's  productiveness. 

The  Burning  Question  was  the  question 
of  realism  in  fiction.  Sefiora  Bazdn 
plunged  into  the  discussion  which  had 
been  excited  by  an  address  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  novelist  and  Acade- 
mician, the  late  Pedro  Antonio  de  Alar- 
c6n.     He   had    rather    sweepingly  and 


contemptuously  dismissed  the  whole 
realistic  movement  in  France  and  Rus- 
sia, then  beginning  to  invade  Spain  (this 
was  in  1882),  as  simply  what  he  called 
**  the  dirty  hand  of  literature."  There- 
upon, as  Clarin  said,  the  learned  and 
literary  world  of  Madrid  was  greatly 
amazed  to  see  "  a  white  and  lovely 
hand,  of  the  kind  that  does  not  offend 
even  when  it  gives  you  a  smart  tap," 
seize  a  pen  and  begin  to  write  upon  the 
subject  in  debate  with  a  wit  and  knowl- 
edge and  vigour  which  left  Alarcon  and 
all  the  rest  gasping.  What  Dofla  Emilia 
did  in  the  weekly  letters  which  were 
afterward  collected  into  her  book  was 
to  display  the  inner  working  and  his- 
torical evolution  of  French  and  Spanish 
fiction  with  the  air  and  grasp  of  a  mas- 
ter, illustrating  her  thesis  by  frequent 
references  to  the  English  novel  (though 
she  confessed  her  knowledge  of  this  to 
be,  by  comparison,  limited),  and  to 
point  out  the  philosophy,  the  bounds, 
the  artistic  and  moral  justification  of 
realism  in  fiction  with  a  swift  and  sure 
judgment  beyond  all  praise.  The  book 
is  a  great  landmark  in  Spanish  contem- 
porary criticism  ;  it  is  as  notable  a  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  realism  in 
fiction  as  any  modern  literature  can 
boast. 

As  we  have  Sainte-Beuve's  word  for 
it  that  an  example  is  always  the  best 
definition,  some  specimens  of  Sefiora 
Bazdn's  critical  manner  may  be  offered 
as  better  than  any  further  general  re- 
marks about  it.  The  warning  is  pain- 
fully necessary,  however,  that  the  spark- 
le of  her  style  disappointingly  escapes 
when  decanted  into  a  translation.  In  a 
brilliant  study  of  Zola  and  Tolstoy 
(Teatro  CrfticOy  No.  5)  she  dwells  as  fol- 
lows upon  what  she  calls  the  **  extraor- 
dinary commercial  foresight  of  the 
Frenchman"  : 

"  A  proof,"  she  writes, 

•'  that  Zola  is  guided  by  a  profound  and  com- 
plicated spirit  of  calculation  may  be  seen  in  the 
incredible  patience  and  docility  required  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plans,  formed  long  ago  and 
pursued  without  deflection.  To  determine  to 
write  one  novel  about  the  clerjj^y,  and  then  an- 
other about  the  middle  class,  and  then  another, 
and  another,  and  another,  about  peasants,  and 
mines,  and  railroads,  and  the  army,  and  the 
Bourse  ;  to  execute  this  project  step  by  step, 
with  ox-like  tenacity,  never  to  draw  back,  never 
to  lose  heart,  to  apply  the  same  intensity  and 
the  same  artistic  devotion  to  every  part  of  the 
machine — all  this  reveals  an  indifference  as  re- 
gards the  subject  and  an  absorption  in  the  work 
Itself  which  perhaps  no  one  out  a  Frenchman 
could  display.    Paris,  considered  as  a  vast  or- 
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ganism,  works  just  as  Zola  docs.  No  form  of 
labour  is  despised  in  Paris,  and  none  fails  to 
yield  a  profit.  .  .  .  Thiscommercial  spirit,  this 
humble  submission  to  work,  this  artistic  zeal 
wreaked  upon  drudgery.  Zola  has  in  a  high  de- 
gree, though  he  is  none  the  less  a  great  writer. 
a  creative  talent,  and  in  many  respects  an  inde- 
pendent and  innovating  intelligence.  Other 
novelists  cannot  bring  themselves  lo  describe 
or  even  to  study  that  which  does  not  allure  or 
excite  their  imagination  ;  but  Zola,  with  that 
double  instinct  of  his  which  we  may  call  the 
epic  mercantile,  has  absolutely  no  preferences, 
no  chosen  world." 

A  few  pages  farther  on  comes  a  com- 
parison between  Zola  and  Tolstoy.  In 
the  latter,  says  Scfiora  Bazan,  it  is  nec- 
essary 

*'  to  distinguish  between  the  artist  and  the  apos- 
tle. The  artist  is  a  great  and  lofty  genius,  far 
more  instinctive  and  spontaneous  than  Zola, 
and^therefore  far  more  admirable.  In  Tolstoy 
there  leaps  to  view  the  fire,  the  impetuous  rush, 
the  divine  freshness  of  inspiration.  But  for  this 
very  reason  his  work  is  more  uneven  than  Zola's. 
The  products  of  industrial  art,  the  result  of 
combinations  a  thousand  times  attempted  with 
happy  result,  have  the  greater  homogeneity  ; 
those  of  instinctive  art  are  irregular,  sometimes 
feeble,  sometimes  magnificent.  Not  that  I 
afBrm  the  mechanical  spirit  to  be  dominant  in 
Zola  ;  he  is  an  artist,  and  he  has  his  muse  ;  all 
I  assert  is  that  the  unconscious  sovereignty 
which,  in  certain  moments,  we  see  massing 
every  faculty  of  the  artist  to  give  off  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  inspiration,  Tolstoy  possesses  in 
the  greatest  measure  ;  in  Zola  we  see  the  man 
of  a  trade,  the  writer  by  profession.  Tolstoy 
sometimes  writes  feebly  ;  but,  when  he  is  at  his 
best,  how  deep  the  imprint  left  by  his  lion's 
paw  !" 

In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing 
may  be  given  Sefiora  Bazan*s  account  of 
what  she  calls  **  the  capital  vice  of  the 
naturalistic  aesthetic."  The  passage  is 
from  La  Cuestidn  Palpitante  : 

**  To  subject  thought  and  passion  to  the  same 
laws  that  determine  the  fall  of  a  stone;  to  take 
into  consideration  solely  physical  and  chemical 
forces,  rigorously  ruling  out  individual  spon- 
taneity, IS  what  naturalism  proposes,  and  is 
what  Zola  calls  demonstratmg  and  explaining 
the  human  beast.  As  a  logical  consequence, 
naturalism  is  forced  to  breathe  only  in  touch 
with  matter,  to  discover  the  springs  of  the 
drama  of  human  life  only  in  blind  instinct  and 
unbridled  lust.  A  writer  who  strictly  adheres 
to  the  method  advocated  by  Zola  is  obliged  to 
make  a  sort  of  selection  among  the  motives 
which  may  determine  the  human  will,  but  is 
bound  always  to  choose  the  external  and  tangi- 
ble, and  to  pass  over  those  which  are  moral,  in- 
timate, ana  delicate.  Now  this,  besides  de- 
stroying the  reality,  is  a  purely  artificial  method, 
and  ea<%ily  runs  into  the  grossest  absurdities,  as 
when  a  heroine  finds  a  measure  of  the  warmth 
of  her  love  in  the  degrees  of  heat  shown  by  a 
thermometer  applied  to  the  soles  of  her  feet  !** 

The  temptation  to  cite  Seflora  Bazdn 
at  length  may  perhaps  be  best  escaped 


by  tapering  off  with  a  few  scattered  and 
minor  quotations.  She  does  not  hold 
the  true  critic's  function  cheap. 

"  Of  all  the  forms  of  literature,  I  believe  that 
criticism,  in  its  latest  developments  and  with 
the  new  demands  made  upon  it,  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all.  I  protest  against  the  say- 
ing of  Destouches  :  *  La  critique  est  ais^e,  ct 
tart  est  dij^ile;  '  for  criticism  is  itself  an  art, 
and  one  which  requires  the  wings  of  inspiration 
as  well  as  the  ballast  of  learning.  In  our  day. 
when  criticism  has  lost  the  schoolmaster's  ferule, 
it  is  obliged  to  dissect,  but  not  as  a  cold  anato- 
mist, rather  as  an  impassicmed  sculptor  who 
seeks  in  the  human  form  for  the  divine  law  of 
harmony  and  beauty." 

Here  are  the  qualities  of  the  critic's 
style  which  Sefiora  Bazan,  speaking  of 
Father  Feijoo,  says  she  would  desire  for 
herself  (they  were  hers  without  asking)  : 

"  Energy  in  setting  forth  the  truth,  limpid 
clearness,  the  charm  of  variety,  smiling  and 
unfailing  courtesy." 

**  In  our  time,"  she  says  elsewhere, 

"criticism  applies  itself  to  the  great  writers, 
past  and  present,  and  defines  them,  not  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  but  as 
they  really  have  manifested  themselves  Thus 
the  independent  artist  who  defies  arbitrary 
classification  has  no  reason  to  rise  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  new  criticism,  whose  oflfice  it 
is  not  to  correct  and  rap  over  the  knuckles,  but 
to  study  and  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  what 
exists." 

But  one  must  stop  somewhere.  If  it 
is  said  that  what  has  here  been  wiitten 
gives  no  summary  account  of  Sefiora 
Bazdn's  literary  and  critical  creed,  the 
reply  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  at- 
tempted. She  is  of  the  creed  of  all  sen- 
sible critics,  and  what  that  is  the  sensi- 
ble critic  does  not  tell.  The  only  aim 
has  been  to  give  a  faint  impression  of  a 
rich  and  expansive  nature,  a  powerful 
mind  playing  freely  and  with  delight 
on  the  material  of  literature  and  the 
phenomena  of  life.  Such  a  large  per- 
sonality cannot  be  compressed  into  an 
exact  formula.  One  has  to  frame  a 
roomy  definition  for  Sefiora  Baz^n  ; 
and  it  is  given,  or  at  least  suggested,  in 
what  she  herself  has  written  in  charac- 
terisation of  the  literature  of  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

"It  is  prolific,  varied,  complex,  yet  it  has  its 
characteristic  features.  It  is  reflective,  nour- 
ished on  fact,  positive  and  scientific,  based  on 
observation  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  It 
both  professes  and  practises  the  worship  of  ar- 
tistic form,  not  with  the  serene  simplicity  of  the 
classics,  but  with  richness  and  complexity.  If 
it  is  realistic  it  is  also  refined  ;  and  as  no  details 
are  hidden  from  its  acute  analysis,  it  gives  them 
to  the  world  in  profusion,  while  chiselling  and 
polishing  its  style." 

I^o//<?  Ogden, 
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AMERICAN    BOOKMEN. 

V. — Willis,    Halleck,  and    Drake. 


In  t\\Q  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge^  by 
N.  P.  Willis,  which  is  to-day  perhaps 
the  most  readable  of  his  many  volumes, 
this  excellent  passage  occurs  : 

*'  In  what  is  the  judgment  of  posteritjr  better 
than  that  of  contempKjraries  ?  Simply  in  that 
the  author  is  seen  from  a  distance — his  personal 
qualities  lost  to  the  eye  and  his  literary  stature 
seen  in  proper  relief  and  proportion." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  Willis 
proceeds  to  assert,  on  the  v^ry  next 
page,  **  Rufus  Dawes  is  a  poet  if  God 
ever  created  one.'*  It  is  as  if  the  evil 
genius  of  consistency  had  guided  Wil- 
lis's pen  into  writing  the  very  words 
which  should  best  prove  the  worthless- 
ness  of  contemporary  opinion,  for  Rufus 
Dawes  lives  to-day — if  it  can  be  called 
living — only  in  dusty  anthologies  and  in 
the  pages  which  Poe  devoted  to  an  un- 
merciful exposure  of  his  inanities.  Wil- 
lis himself  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
vital  importance  for  our  generation,  yet 
he  cut  a  prodigious  figure  in  his  own 
time  ;  and  while  he  was  extolling  the 
beauties  of  Dawes,  Poe  would  probably 
have  been  glad  to  take  the  place  which 
a  few  years  later  he  filled  for  a  time  as 
Willis's  office  assistant.  Now  that  Wil- 
lis's fleet  of  books  is  fastened  almost 
as  securely  to  **  Lethe  wharf"  as  the 
works  of  Dawes  himself,  it  is  not  without 
suggestion  to  recall  and  contrast  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  and  Poe  were  held  by 
the  reading  public  of  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties. Poe's  '*  literary  stature"  had  not 
begun  to  be  seen  **  in  proper  relief  and 
proportion."  Willis's  was  of  the  sort 
which,  from  its  very  adaptation  to  the 
taste  and  themes  of  the  day,  had  all  its 
greatness  then,  and  now  has  dwindled 
almost  out  of  being.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  note  all  the  contrasts  between  his 
career  and  Poe's,  but  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  present  themselves  to  minds  famil- 
iar with  the  more  tragic  story  of  the 
writer  whose  fame  has  not  died. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  came  of  a 
family  that  had  printer's  ink  in  its 
veins.  His  grandfather,  whose  ances- 
tors were  among  the  earliest  English 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  conducted 
a  patriotic  journal  in  Boston  during  the 
Revolution,   and  afterward   established 


newspapers  in  Virginia  and  Ohio.  His 
son  Nathaniel,  who  is  recalled  in  Boston 
still  as  "  Deacon  Willis"  of  the  Park 
Street  Church,  founded  the  Boston  J^e- 
cordery  which  he  declared  to  be  the  first 
religious  newspaper  in  the  world,  and 
the  Youth's  Cotnpatiion^  which,  beginning 
as  a  distinctly  religious  journal  for  chil- 
dren, was  probably  also  the  pioneer  in 
its  field.  Deacon  Willis's  wife  was 
Hannah  Parker,  and  to  the  piety  which 
she  shared  with  her  husband  her  brighter 
spirit  added  the  quality  of  gaiety  which 
their  son,  Nathaniel  Parker,  the  second 
of  nine  children,  could  not  possibly  have 
inherited  from  his  rigorous  father.  This 
boy,  the  Willis  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  was  born  in  Portland,  Me., 
on  January  20th,  1806,  about  a  year  be- 
fore Longfellow's  birth  in  the  same 
town. 

From  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  his  fa- 
ther's household  it  was  natural  that  the 
son  should  be  sent  first  to  the  school  at 
Andover  and  then  to  Yale  College.  At 
Andover  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  re- 
ligious revival,  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  the  parallel  in  a  modern 
boarding-  school.  *  *  Prayer  ascends  con- 
tinually," wrote  Willis  at  seventeen  to 
his  father, 

"  sinners  are  repenting,  and  I  am  as  proud  as 
Lucifer.  .  .  .  (3h,  pray  that  I  may  have  humil- 
ity !  It  is  and  must  be  the  burden  of  my  sup- 
plications." 

Of  Yale  at  the  time  Willis  was  in  college 
he  subsequently  wrote  that  the  student 
was 

"  committed  to  the  sincere  zealots  of  Connecti- 
cut ...  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  if  it  pleased 
Heaven,  but  the  mysteries  of  *  election  and  free 
grace,'  whether  or  no." 

Before  Willis  had  been  long  under  this 
system  of  instruction  he  found  that  there 
were  many  other  things  to  learn.  The 
name  he  won  for  himself  while  still  a 
collegian,  by  writing  a  few  of  his  most 
popular  scriptural  poems  and  other 
verses  of  an  interest  more  strictly  local, 
rendered  him  something  of  a  lion  in 
undergraduate  society,  and  his  good 
looks  and  attractive  manners  made  it 
easily  possible  for  him  to  play  his  part 
witli  success  and  satisfaction.     Accord- 
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ingly,  without  develop- 
ing any  tendencies  that 
could  be  called  danger- 
ous, he  soon  found  him- 
self leading  a  life  of 
social  pleasure  which 
placed  him  in  his  fa- 
ther's eyes  among  "the 
world's  people,"  and 
made  Willis  himself  con- 
scious of  what  he  called 
an  "enduring  conviction 
of  sin."  Yet  the  convic- 
tion was  not  overpow- 
ering, and  indeed  could 
not  have  been  exactly 
"  enduring,"  for  the 
Willis  of  these  college 
days,  concerned  with 
the  less  serious  side  of 
life,  pleased  with  the 
bright  colour  of  things, 
and  never  probing  too 
deep  below  the  surface, 
was  the  Willis  of  the 
later  years. 

For  four  years  after 
leaving  college — that  is, 
from  1827-31 — he  was 
an  inmate  of  his  father's 
house  in  Boston.  Here 
he  served  the  editori- 
al apprenticeship  which 
prepared  him  for  most 
of  his  work  in  the 
world.  He  edited  the 
annuals  T/ie  Legendary 
and  The  Token  for  S.  G.  f™™  »<i 

Goodrich,  "  Peter  Par- 
ley," and  attempted  a  magazine,  the 
American  Monthly,  on  his  own  account. 
Already  he  showed  himself  essentially  a 
journalist.  Annual,  monthly  and  daily 
periodicals  were  his  inevitable  mediums 
of  expression,  and  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  his  time  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  Willis,  and  vice 
versd.  It  was  the  period  of  steel  engrav- 
ing in  illustrative  art  ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  Willis's  work,  then  and  later, 
seems  now  to  bear  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  life  as  these  pictures  of  skies  in 
which  thunder  storms  were  always  gath- 
ering, and  persons  through  whose  faces 
either  blandness  or  malignity  was  sure  to 
shine.  No  poems  that  Willis  ever  wrote 
attained  a  greater  popularity  than  those 
upon  scriptural  themes.  The  genera- 
tion that  first  read  them  knew  not  even 
what  the  word  realism  meant ;  yet  re- 
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membering  how  well  they  knew  their 
Bibles,  it  is  somewhat  hard  to  under- 
stand now  why  they  did  not  even  ask 
for  truth.  The  poem  of  "  Absalom," 
once  vastly  popular,  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  Willis's  best  scriptural  verse,  which 
Lowell  was  shrewd  enough  to  designate 
as  "  inspiration  and  water  ;"  and  if  the 
modern  reader  cares  to  trouble  himself 
with  comparing  Willis's  dilution  of  the 
Absalom  story  with  its  original,  he  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

While  Willis  was  establishing  himself 
as  a  religious  poet,  he  was  also  produc- 
ing a  goodly  quantity  of  secular  prose, 
ephemeral  pictures  of  life,  especially  in 
its  lighter  aspects.  Indeed,  his  relations 
with  the  world  were  not  those  which  his 
early   training  should    have   produced. 
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FAC-SIMILE  LETTER   FROM    WILLIS   TO   POE. 
From  "The  Life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  by  William  F.  Gill»  1877. 


He  figured  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  more  fashion- 
able society  of  Boston, 
gave  great  care  to  his 
dress  and  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  drove  a 
high-stepping  bay  horse 
which  he  named  Tha- 
laba.  For  frequenting 
the  theatre  and  neglect- 
ing his  duties  in  Park 
Street  he  was  excom- 
municated from  the 
church.  George  William 
Curtis  has  left  a  pic- 
turesque reminiscence, 
of  which  the  chronology 
must  not  be  scrutinised 
too  closely,  but  the 
glimpse  it  gives  of  Willis 
is  suggestive  and  prob- 
ably faithful.  Curtis  as 
a  boy  was  present  at 
a  Harvard  commence- 
ment, and  stood  watch- 
ing the  arrival  of  the 
carriages  that  brought 
the  governor  and  other 
dignitaries  to  Cam- 
bridge. **  The  last  ve- 
hicle in  the  procession,** 
he  says, 

"  and  as  if  a  part  of  it,  con- 
tained Willis,  seated  alone 
in  his  gig,  dressed  in  a  green 
frock-coat,  white  waistcoat, 
buff-coloured  nankeen  trou- 
sers, all  supremely  line  ;  his 
broad-brimmed  Leghorn  hat 
lay  on  the  seat  by  his  side. 
With  an  air  of  supreme  non- 
chalance he  tossed  his  reins 
to  a  hostler  who  stood  there 
waiting  for  such  chances,  put 
a  quarter  into  the  man's  hand 
and  told  him  to  take  Thalaba 
to  a  certain  livery-stable. 
He  then  passed  up  the  broad 
aisle  in  the  wake  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  if  he  did  not 
ascend  the  stage  and  seat 
himself  among  the  dignita- 
ries it  must  have  been  because 
there  was  no  room.'* 

Neither  Willis  nor  his 
undertakings  were  very 
successful  in  Boston. 
His  magazine  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  family  of  a 
young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged  forbade 
the  alliance.    At  a  later 
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day     he     wrote    of 


"  They  have  denied  me  patronag-e,  abused 
ine,  misrepresented  me,  refused  me  lioth  char- 
acter and  genius,  and  1  feel  that  I  c.we  tliom 
nothing.  .  .  .  The  mines  of  Golcocda  would 
not  tempt  me  to  return  and  live  in  Boston." 

It  was  with  little  re- 
gret, therefore,  that  in 
1831  he  joined  his  for- 
tunes with  those  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  into 
which  his  American 
Monthly  was  also  merg- 
ed. It  was  a  weekly 
literary  journal,  with  its 
aim  carefully  directed 
to  the  mark  of  popular 
taste.  It  was  soon  de- 
cided that  a  regular  let- 
ter from  Willis  in  Eu- 
rope would  ensure  the 
certainty  of  this  aim, 
and  with  difficulty  the 
sum  of  S500  was  raised 
to  start  him  on  his  trav- 
els. With  this  sum  in 
his  pocket  and  the  prom- 
ise of  ten  dollars  for 
each  letter  he  should 
write,  he   set  sail  from 
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Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1831, 
on  a  brig  bound  (or  Havre.  He  was 
not  yet  twenty-six  years  old,  and  all 
the  world  lay  before  him.  He  had 
seen  much  of  it  before  his  return 
nearly  five  years  later. 

Like  most  young  tourists,  Willis 
began  his  letter-writing  on  board 
ship.  From  Paris,  where  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  paid  him  the  useful  com- 
pliment of  attaching  him  to  the  le- 
gation, from  Italy,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Levant,  from  Swit- 
zerland and  England,  he  continued 
to  write  his  "  Pencillings  by  the 
Way,"  until  they  had  reached  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  and  his  time  for  returning 
home  was  near.  In  America,  where 
"  First  Impressions  of  Europe,"  as 
he  described  the  "  Pencillings"  in  a 
sub-title,  were  far  less  common  then 
than  now,  they  were  read  with  eager- 
ness. General  Mortis  declared  that 
they  were  copied  into  five  hundred 
newspapers.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  Willis  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  our  time, 
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and  when  tlie  letters  had  a  personal 
flavour.of  tiic  modern  interviewer.  The 
qualities  which  giive  him  success  in 
these  departments  of  journalism  were  in 
a  large  measure  the  qualities  of  his  prose 
in   general,  for  he  was  always   more   a 
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jonrnalist  than  a  man  of  letters,  as  the 
distinction  is  commonly  understood. 
IJut  his  prose  belonged  to  a  far  more 
tlorid  journalism  than  that  which  is 
most  approved  to-day.  He  had  a  femi- 
nine eye  for  the  millinery  of  nature  and 
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life.  He  declared  frankly,  "the  erm- 
menial  is  my  vocation,"  and  a  clever  old 
lady  is  quoted  by  his  admirable  biogra- 
pher, Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  as  hav- 
ing once  said  of  him,  "  Nat  Willis  ought 
to  go  about  in  spring  in  sky-blue  breeches 
with  a  rose-colouied  bellows  to  blow  the 
buds  open,"  When  he  gave  the  freest 
rein  to  his  fancy  and  his  affectations,  the 
result  was  something  which  to-day  seems 
little  less  than  silly  and  tiresome  ;'  but 
taken  at  his  best,  in  descriptions  and 


playfully  imaginative  sketches  of  life,  he 
is  still  a  winning  writer  whose  vogue  in 
his  own  time  Is  an  easy  thing  to  com- 
prehend. Moreover  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered of  Willis,  as  of  otheis  whose  fame 
still  seems  moie  secure,  that  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  coming  first  and 
alone  to  any  field  and  occupying  it  later 
with  many  companions. 

The  more  personal  aspect  of  Willis's 
experience  in  Europe  has  an  amusing 
element  which  James  Parton  has  summed 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  AN    UNPUBLISHED    LETTER   OF    HALLECK's 

A   REQUEST   FOR   AN   AUTOGRAPH. 


up  in  these  words  well  worthy  of  quota- 
tion : 

"  At  this  day  it  has  something  of  the  interest 
of  a  histrionic  performance,  which  is  highly 
comic  to  me  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes. 
Here  was  a  young  American,  rubbing  along 
through  Europe  on  the  slenderest  resources, 
eking  out  his  weekly  revenue  by  an  occasional 
poem  or  story,  but  always  in  mortal  fear  of  com- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  and  all  the  time 
he  wrote  in  the  tone  and  style  of  a  young  prince, 
conveying  the  impression  that  castles  and  pal- 
aces, chariots  and  horses,  and  all  the  splendours 
of  aristocratic  life,  were  just  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  air  he  breathed." 

In  England  especially,  where  he  came 
armed  with  excellent  letters  of  introduc- 


tion, he  was  observed 
to  be  **  on  exceedingly 
good  terms  with  him- 
self and  with  the  /liU 
of  the  best  society.** 
Lady  Blessington  and 
other  persons  of  less 
notoriety  and  perhaps 
a  surer  position  took 
him  up  and  made 
much  of  him.  To 
women  particularly, 
and  often  to  older 
women,  he  was  here,  as 
elsewhere,  very  attrac- 
tive. He  received  the 
entree  of  the  best  clubs, 
and  found  it  as  easy 
as  it  had  been  in  New 
Haven  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  every- 
body. No,  not  every- 
body, for  when  his 
**  Pencillings"  were  re- 
printed in  England 
there  were  those  who 
took  him  roundly  to 
task  for  some  of  the 
things  he  had  said. 
Lockhart  attacked  him 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  he 
was  even  called  out  by 
the  truculent  Captain 
Marryat,  who  could 
not  bear  to  read  that 
his  **  gioss  trash  sells 
immensely  about  Wap- 
ping  and  Portsmouth, 
and  brings  him  five  or 
six  hundred  the  book, 
but  that  can  scarce  be 
called  literature."  The 
**  hostile  meeting" 
actually  took  place,  but 
the  seconds  did  their  part  so  well  on  the 
very  field  of  conflict  that  bloodshed 
was  avoided.  Willis  made  many  warm 
friends,  however,  in  England,  and  when 
he  sailed  for  home  in  May  of  1836  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  young  English 
wife,  the  daughter  of  General  Stace  of 
the  British  armv. 

By  this  time  Willis  had  shown  very 
clearly  what  he  could  do  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
devoted,  with  greater  and  less  success, 
to  doing  it.  His  outward  circumstances 
had  the  variations  that  aie  the  common 
lot  of  man.  At  the  country  home  of 
Glenmary,  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  where   he 
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lived  for  several  years  afte 
from    England,    he   seems,    i 
judge   from    the    very  agree 
from  Under  a  Bridge,  to  have 
,to  happiness  as  lie  ever  can 
reavements  and  losses  befell 
a    second    journey  to 
England    he    had    to 
give    up     Glenmary, 
and    not    long   after- 
ward   his  wife    died. 


r  his  return 
if  one  may 
;able  Letters 
been  as  near 
le.  But  be- 
him.    After 


friend  Morris,  had  passed  through  vari- 
ous  stages  of  evolution.  As  editor  and 
contributor  in  New  York  and  at  his  sec- 
ond country-place,  Idlewild,  on  the  Hud- 
son, Willis  toiled  faithfully  for  this  peri- 
odical through  the  twenty-one  years  of 
life  that  remained  to  him.  They  were 
years  from  which  trouble  was  not  ab- 
sent. One  of  the  forms  it  took  was  the 
publication  in  1854  of  the  story  Ruth 
Hall,  by  Willis's  sister,  '-'  Fanny  Fern," 
who  chose  the  method  of  caricature  in 
the  guise  of  fiction  for  exploiting  a  fam- 
ily quarrel  over  her  rejected  contribu- 
tions to  the  Home  Journal.  Another  dis- 
tress was  the  part  lie  had  to  take  in  the 
famous  Edwin  Forrest  divorce  suit.  The 
actor  seems  to  have  sought  tragedy  in 
dailv  life,  and,  in  playing  the  role  of 
Othello,  knocked  Willis  down  in  the 
street  one  day,  and  involved  him  in 
the  suit  against  his  wife,  which  resulted 
disastrously  for  his  private  reputa- 
tion and  triumphantly  for  hers.  When 
the  war  came,  Willis,  of  all  men,  under- 
took to  be  the  Home  Journal's  corre- 
spondent in  Washington.  "  He  dropped 
his  light  plummet  of  observation,"  as 
ProfcssorBeers  well  says,  "  into  the  boil- 
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land,  and  a  search  on 
the  Continent  for  es- 
caped health.  In 
1846  he  was  married 
again,  to  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Grinnell  of  New 
Bedford.  It  was  a 
curious  circumstance 
that  Greenough,  the 
sculptor,  many  years 
before  had  carved  a 
statue  of  her  as  a 
little  girl  in  Florence, 
and  from  a  remnant 
of  the  same  stone  had 
wrought  a  bust  of 
Willis.  It  was  in  1846 
also  that  the  Home 
Journal  was  born,  as 
the  last  and  most 
prosperous  descend- 
ant of  the  Mirror, 
which,  under  Willis 
and      his      constant 
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ing  sea  of  the  Civil  War,  where  it  was 
tossed  about  at  no  great  depth  below  the 
surface."  His  health  was  already  much 
enfeebled,  yet  the  falling  off  of  the  Jour- 
:  «a/'j  Southern  subscribers  and  the  death 
of  General  Morris  made  it  seem  impera- 
tive that  he  should  give  all  the  energies 
of  a  younger,  stronger  man  to  his  work. 
These  failing  days  and  years  of  men 
whose  pen  is  their  support,  days  so  often 
clouded  by  the  fear  of  want  and  the 
necessity  of  work  of  which  they  are 
really  incapable,  provide  the  saddest 
pages  of  literary  biography.  The  spec- 
tacle of  Willis,  whom  Lowell  had  truly 
called  "  the  topmost  bright  bubble  on 
the  wave  of  The  Town,"  fighting  at  the 
end  against  the  heavy  odds  of  need  and 
illness  is  one  upon  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell.  His  disease  was  found 
to  be  epilepsy,  and  finally  took  the  form 
of  paralysis  and  softening  of  the  brain. 
The  end  came  at  Idlewild  on  January 
aoth,  1867,  his  sixty-first  birthday. 

There  was  a  deep-rooted  element  of 
dandyism  in  Willis  and  almost  every- 
thing he  did,  and  he  probably  had  this 
to  thank  for  what  might  be  called  his 


personal  unpopularity  in  print.  His 
biographer  declares  that  it  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Cooper  among  American 
writers  ;  and  it  is  the  less  easily  under- 
stood because  Willis's  heart  was  really 
of  the  kindest  and  most  human.  Fur- 
thermore, he  was  not  only  prompt  with 
words  of  praise  for  promising  beginners, 
but  seems  to  have  been  almost  without 
literary  jealousies.  The  truth  must  be 
that  our  countrymen  were  less  tolerant 
fifty  years  ago  of  anything  that  seemed 
frivolous  or  flippant.  Willis  evidently 
did  not  take  himself  too  seriously,  and 
if  one  should  seek  high  and  low  for 
terms  to  define  liis  work,  no  words  more 
suggestive  of  its  true  character  could  be 
found  than  those  which  he  chose  as  titles 
for  some  of  his  own  books.  Besides  the 
Pencillingi  by  the  Way,  there  are  Inklingi 
of  Adventure,  Loitcrings  of  Travel,  Hurry- 
graphs,  and  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free 
Pencil.  Indeed,  he  was  incessantly  dash- 
ing at  life  with  a  free  pencil,  and  just 
because  this  was  what  he  did  there  is 
little  to  show  for  it  fifty  years  after  the 
best  of  it  was  done.  With  his  prose, 
most  of  his  verse,  even  the  once  univer- 
sally known  "  Love  in  a  Cottage,"  has 
ceased  10  be  read.  In  a  few  such  poems 
as  "  Unseen  Spirits"  and  the  "  Lines  on 
Leaving  Europe, "  the  best  of  Willis  is  to 
be  found  to-day. 

In  one  of  his  "  Letters  from  Idlewild" 
Willis  wrote  these  characteristic  words: 

"  With  such  advantages  of  physiognomy  and 
mannerB. so  winning  alook  and  voice,  how  is  it 
that  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  has  never  let  himself 
be  known  to  audiences?  .  .  .  What  a  pity  that 
so  admirably  formed  a  creature  shoula  die  (as 
he  is  likely  to  !)  without  the  eye  and  ear  homage 
for  which  Nature  gifted  him  !" 

Willis  could  no  more  have  understood 
Halleck's  objections  to  publicity  than 
his  venturing  to  stake  his  fame  upon  a 
very  few  poems — a  venture  in  which 
Driike,  through  his  early  death,  stood 
by  Halleck's  side.  The  contrast  be- 
tween Willis  and  Poe,  in  the  nature  of 
the  men  and  of  their  work,  is  sufficient- 
ly striking  ;  yet  Willis  in  many  ways  is 
separated  no  less  distinctly  from  the  two 
men  whose  names  are  always  com- 
bined in  American  literary  annals, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake.  Willis  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  that  it  was  better  to  live  by 
one  poem  than  to  die  with  many  books  ; 
at  least  there  is  not  one  thing  he  wrote 
which  is  now  even  as  well  known  as  his 
name.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Marco 
Bozzaris"  is  familiar  to  thousands  who 
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know  little  or  noth- 
ing about  Halleck, 
and  **  The  Culprit 
Fay'*  and  **  The 
American    Flag'* 

i**  When      Freedom 
rom    her   mountain 
'height")     are     emi- 
nently   living  speci- 
mens of  our  national 
poetry. 

Halleck  outlived 
Willis  by  about  ten 
months,  though  he 
was  born  sixteen 
years  before  him,  on 
July  8th,  1790,  in 
Guilford,  Conn. 
Drake  was  Halleck's 
junior  by  five  years, 
August  7th,  1795,  be- 
ing the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  New  York 
City  the  place.  Like 
Willis,  they  were 
both  of  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  To  New 
York  Halleck  came 
in  181 1.  He  had  re- 
ceived all  his  school- 
ing in  Guilford,  and 
had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  trade 
in  the  village  store. 
Because  "he couldn't 
help  it,"  as  one  of 
his  schoolmates  said, 
he  had  written  more 
than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  boyish  verses, 
which  his  biogra- 
pher. General  James 
Grant  Wilson,  has 
done  him  the  doubt- 
ful kindness  to  ex- 
hume. In  New  York 
he  entered  a  mercan- 
tile office,  and  had 
not  long  been  living 
his  new  life  when  he 
made  the  acquaint- 
•ance  of  young  Drake, 
then  a  student  of 
medicine.  The  story 
is  told  that  one  after- 
noon, in  the  spring 
of  18 1 3,  the  two 
friends,  not  yet  in- 
timate, were  sailing 
in  New  York  Bay  and 
discussing  the  de- 
lights   of    a    future 
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FAC-SIMILE  OF  MANUSCRIPT  OF   DRAKE'S  POKM,   **  ABELARD  TO   ELOISE." 
From  **  Bryant  and  his  Friends,"  by  J.  Grant  Wilson. 
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world.  **  It  would  be  heaven,*'  said 
Halleck,  **  to  lounge  upon  the  rainbow 
and  read  Tom  Campbell."  The  thought 
is  said  to  have  appealed  so  strongly  to 
Drake's  young  sympathies  that  their  in- 
timacy began  upon  the  spot. 

About  three  years  after  this  occurrence 
Drake  produced  his  masterpiece,  **  The 
Culprit  Fay. "  Its  origin  was  not  unlike 
that  of  Precaution  and  The  Pilots  which 
Cooper  produced  to  surpass  respectively 
an  English  novel  writer  in  interest  and 
Scott  in  truth  to  sea  life.  Drake,  in  a 
similar  spirit,  refused  one  day  to  admit 
the  contention  of  Cooper  and  Ilalleck 
that  our  American  rivers  would  not 
lend  themselves,  like  the  Scottish 
streams,  to  poetic  treatment.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  his  position,  and  to  give  the 
Hudson  its  due,  he  wrote  **  The  Culprit 
Fay"  in  the  space  of  three  days,  in  the 
summer  of  1816. 

Halleck  could  not  look  with  any  satis- 
faction upon  Drake's  marriage,  in  1817, 
to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  shipbuilder. 
He  thought  Drake  **  the  handsomest 
man  in  New  York — a  face  like  an  angel, 
a  form  like  an  Apollo,"  and  '*  well 
knew  that  his  person  was  the  true  index 
of  his  mind.*'  Though  he  acted  as  a 
groomsman  at  the  wedding,  he  evident- 
ly feared  the  alliance  of  genius  with 
wealth.  Yet  their  intimacy  suffered  as 
little  abatement  as  possible  when  matri- 
mony steps  between  bachelor  friends. 
From  Europe,  travelling  with  his  wife. 
Dr.  Drake,  as  he  was  then  called,  wtote 
clever  epistles  in  rhyme  to  his  friend  at 
home,  and  soon  after  his  return  they 
began  to  contribute  to  the  Post  the 
verses,  printed  over  the  names  of 
Croaker,  Croaker  Jr.,  and  Croaker  & 
Co.,  which  set  all  New  York  laughing 
and  talking. 

These  Croaker  verses  were  undoubt- 
edly witty  and  penetrating  skits  on  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  town,  and 
probably  give  as  clear  an  idea  of  the 
year  1819  in  New  York  as  anything  to 
which  one  can  turn.  Yet  the  impor- 
tance with  which  they  were  then  invest- 
ed seems  somewhat  curious  now  that 
they  are  almost  forgotten.  Halleck's 
biographer  tells  us  of  the  anxiety  of 
Coleman,  the  editor  of  the  Post^  to  know 
who  his  mysterious  correspondents 
were.  They  made  up  their  minds  one 
night  to  go  to  his  house  and  reveal 
themselves. 
"  They  were  ushered  into  the  parlour ;  the 


editor  soon  entered,  the  youn^  poets  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  few  minutes*  strictly  private  con- 
versation with  him,  and  the  door  being  closed 
and  locked.  Dr.  Drake  said  :  '  I  am  Croaker, 
and  this  gentleman,  sir,  is  Croaker  junior.* 
Coleman  stared  at  the  young  men  with  inde- 
scribable and  unaffected  astonishment,  at  length 
exclaiming,  *  My  God  !  I  had  no  idea  that  we 
had  such  talents  in  America  ! '  ". 

This,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  idea  with  editors  of  the  time  ; 
only  two  years  before  Richard  H.  Dana 
had  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
**  Thanatopsis"  was  not  from  an  Eng- 
lish pen.  There  is  something  equally 
refreshing  and  youthful  in  the  tale  that 
Drake,  after  reading  the  proof  of  one 
of  the  Croaker  verses,  '*  laid  his  cheek 
down  upon  the  lines  he  had  written, 
and  looking  at  his  fellow-poet  with 
beaming  eyes,  said,  *  O  Halleck,  isn't 
this  happiness  !  *  "  One  sees  the  pair 
the  more  clearly  for  Coleman's  report 
to  Bryant  of  the  momentous  Croaker 
interview  : 

'•  Drake  looked  the  poet ;  you  saw  the  stamp 
of  genius  in  every  feature.  Halleck  had  the 
aspect  of  a  satirist." 

In  this  year  of  1819  Drake  wxote  his 
ringing  lines,  **  The  American  Flag," 
for  which  Halleck  supplied  the  conclu- 
sion, and  in  the  next  year  he  died.  As 
Halleck  returned  from  the  funeral,  he 
said  to  their  common  friend  De  Kay, 
**  There  will  be  less  sunshine  for  me 
hereafter,  now  that  Joe  is  gone."  On 
the  day  of  Drake's  death  he  had  written 
the  elegy  beginning  with  the  lines,  per- 
haps more  familiar  than  any  others 
from  his  pen  : 

**  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 
Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

Halleck  lived  a  lifetime  of  nearly  half 
a  century  after  his  friend's  death,  but  it 
was  on  the  work  that  he  did  between 
181 7  and  1827,  when  his  Alnwick  Castle^ 
with  Other  Poems^  was  published  anony- 
mously, that  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest. 
In  1819  his  Panny  had  appeared,  full  of 
brightness  and  local  hits  at  persons  to 
whom  he  made  reparation  many  years 
later  in  an  edition  with  notes.  So  great 
was  the  favour  in  which  it  was  held  that 
Brevoort,  the  friend  of  Irving,  said  to 
Halleck  in  1820,  "  that  he  should  be 
prouder  of  being  the  author  of  Fantiy 
than  of  any  poetical  work  ever  written 
in  America."    Such  words  as  these  help 
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us  to  remember  the  condition  of  the 
American  Parnassus  at  the  time.  Hal- 
leck*s  volume  of  1827  showed  that  an 
improvement  had  begun,  for  it  con- 
tained **  Marco  Bozzaris,"  **  Burns,*' 
and  most  of  the  other  poems  on  the 
strength  of  which  Poe,  in  1846,  gave 
him  the  second  place  among  American 
poets.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  Poe's 
list: 

"  Bryant,  Halleck,  Dana,  Sprague,  Longfel- 
low. Willis,  and  so  on,  Halleck  coming  second 
in  the  series,  but  holding,  in  fact,  a  rank  in  the 
public  opinion  quite  equal  to  that  of  Bryant.'* 

A  little  later  he  makes  himself  surer 
of  his  ground  by  saying 

**  that  Mr.  Halleck,  in  the  apparent  public  esti- 
mate, maintains  a  somewhat  better  position 
than  that  to  which,  on  absolute  grounds,  he  is 
entitled." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  **  public  esti- 
mate" ranked  him  very  high  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  practically  nothing 
from  1827  until  1864,  when  he  brought 
forth  "Young  America,"  a  poem,  or 
succession  of  lyrics,  which  seem  to  have 
been  due  equally  to  the  war  and  to  the 
enterprising  Bonner  of  the  Ledger,  His 
fame  to-day  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  will  stand  or  fall  without  the  aid 
of  this  evening  song. 

Halleck's  life  was  about  as  unevent- 
ful as  the  visits  of  his  Muse  were  infre- 
quent. He  held  positions  in  several 
business  offices  before  he  became  the 
confidential  clerk  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 
Once  he  went  abroad,  but  he  evidently 
cared  more  for  seeing  places  than  peo- 
ple, and  the  record  of  his  travels  is 
mainly  a  long,  commercial-looking  list 
of  the  towns  at  which  he  stopped.  His 
deafness,  due  to  the  discharge  of  a  drunk- 
en militiaman's  gun  by  his  ear  when  he 
was  a  child,  made  his  part  in  the  society 
of  New  York  a  little  less  prominent  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been,  for  his 
wit  and  charm,  which  have  been  defined 
as  Gallic,  won  him  many  friends,  and 
in  spite  of  his  disability  and  shyness  the 
demand  for  his  company  in  the  world 
almost  always  exceeded  his  willingness 
to  supply  it.  Lowell  felt  in  Halleck's 
work  the  effect  of  his  life, 

"  In  a  world  of  back-offices,  ledgers  and  stoves," 

and  in  that  **  Fable  for  Critics"  which 
possesses  the  quality  almost  unique  in 
contemporary  criticism  of  not  passing 
*'  out  of  date,"  frankly  expressed  a  regret 


"  That  so  much  of  a  man  has  been  peddled 
away." 

Halleck  never  married,  though  if  one 
saying  of  a  **  superior  woman"  may  be 
believed,  he  could  not  have  been  without 
his  attractions.  This  lady  is  reported 
to  have  declared,  "  If  I  were  on  my  way 
to  church  to  be  married,  yes,  even  if  I 
were  walking  up  the  aisle,  and  Halleck 
were  to  offer  himself,  I'd  leave  the  man  I 
had  promised  to  marry  and  take  him  !**  To 
this  perhaps  should  be  joined  his  epi- 
gram written  for  a  young  lady  who 
asked  for  his  autograph  : 

"  There  wanted  but  this  drop  to  fill 
The  wifeless  poet's  cup  of  fame. 
Hurrah  !  there  lives  a  lady  still 
Willing  to  take  his  name." 

His  deference  to  the  opposite  sex  is 
recalled  in  this  final  anecdote.  In  182 1 
he  was  travelling  as  the  only  passenger 
in  a  stage-coach  in  the  Wyoming  Val- 
ley. He  had  lighted  a  capital  cigar, 
when  the  coach  stopped  and  an  elderly 
woman  got  in.  True  to  his  principles, 
he  immediately  threw  away  the  cigar, 
which,  unhappily,  was  his  last,  when, 
to  his  horror,  the  woman  produced  a 
pipe  and  for  fifteen  miles  puffed  forth 
the  smoke  of  her  wretched  tobacco.  "  I 
shall  on  my  deathbed,"  said  Halleck 
afterward,  "  undoubtedly  recall  with 
horror,  as  I  do  at  the  present  moment, 
that  fearful  pipe  and  its  smoker." 

The  poet  was  a  conservative  to  the 
core.  It  was  characteristic  of  him,  when 
he  went  to  hear  Thackeray  lecture  on 
George  IV.,  to  get  up  and  leave  the 
hall.  The  king  who  invented  a  shoe- 
buckle  was  still  to  him  "  the  first  gen- 
tleman in  Europe,"  and  of  Thackeray 
he  could  only  say,  "  I  can't  listen  any 
longer  to  his  abuse  of  a  better  man  than 
himself."  It  was  also  like  him  when 
Mr.  Astor  died,  and  left  him  $200  a  year 
— a  bequest  which  Mr.  William  B.  Astor 
afterward  increased  by  the  gift  of  $10,000 
— to  retire  in  1849  to  his  native  town  of 
Guilford,  and  with  the  sister  who  was 
his  lifelong  friend  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  quiet.  Here  he  died  on  Novem- 
ber 19th,  1867.  Since  his  niche  in  the 
pantheon  of  our  earlier  writers  had  been 
assigned  to  him,  a  troop  of  younger  men 
had  come  upon  the  scene,  and  most  of 
the  Knickerbocker  figures  had  lost  some- 
thing of  their  first  distinction.  Yet  if 
his  place  was  never  so  glittering  as  that 
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of  Willis,  nor  so  vividly  won  as  Drake's, 
it  was  all  his  own,  as  theirs  belonged  to 
them.  The  memory  of  these  three,  if 
not  their  written  word,  speaks  one  thing 
clearly  to  us  still,  that  fame  is  not  a 
plant  which  **  in  broad  rumour  lies," 
except  in  so  far  as  posterity  has  a  voice 
in  it.  But  who  shall  say  that  it  would 
be  better  for  creators  or  critics  to  have 
the  power  of  projecting  themselves  fifty 


or  seventy-five  years  into  the  future } 
One  result  of  such  a  power  would  sure- 
ly be  that  much  less  would  be  written 
and  much  less  said  about  it. 

M,  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

The  subjects  of  the  next  paper  in  the  series 
of  •*  American  Bookmen**  will  be  **  Prescott^ 
Parkmany  ajnd  other  Historians,**  It  will 
appear  in  tfu  fuly  number^ 


A  LOST  GARDEN. 

There  were  such  secrets  hid  between 
The  apple  blossoms  rose  and  white, 

And  in  the  young  leaves  gold  and  green, 
And  in  the  lily's  cup  of  light. 

Where  the  gold  rose  swung  on  the  bough 
Undreamt-of  sweets  lay  hid  and  close  ; 

No  honey-bee  shall  find  them  now. 
Nor  the  June  wind  that  robs  the  rose. 

The  garden  slopes  upon  a  hill 

Down  to  the  fields,  the  little  path 

Between  grass-borders  wanders  still 

Where  I  was  friends  with  Love  and  Death. 

The  trees  were  hung  with  bridal  bloom, 
The  grass  was  star-sewn  and  empearled, 

Once  where  a  bride  came  to  her  groom, 
And  there  was  no  death  in  the  world. 

The  little  feet  we  dreamt  should  run 

Down  the  small  pathway,  where  are  they  ? 

In  a  sweet  land  beyond  the  sun  ; 

A  mothering  angel  guides  their  way. 

O  garden,  that  I  loved  and  left. 
And  shall  not  see  in  many  a  year. 

And  garden  that  I  weep  bereft. 

The  wound  our  parting  made  is  here. 

If  there  were  no  death  in  the  world  ! 

The  garden  holds  our  secret  still, 
Closes  those  young  hearts  yet  uncurled 

On  snowdrops  or  the  daffodil. 


JCat/iarine  Tynan  Hinkson, 
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IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS* 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  **The  Sowers." 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   CITY    OF    DISCONTENT. 

•*  En  paroles  ou  en  actions,  6tre  discret,  c*est 
s'abstenir." 

**  There  is,"  observed  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham  to  himself,  as  he  climbed  into 
the  saddle  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning — **  there  is  a  certain 
picturesqueness  about  these  proceedings 
which  pleases  me." 

Concepcion  Vara,  indeed,  supplied  a 
portion  of  this  romantic  atmosphere, 
for  he  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  con- 
trabandista  fashion,  with  a  bright-col- 
oured handkerchief  folded  round  his 
head  underneath  his  black  hat,  a  scarlet 
waistcloth,  a  spotless  shirt,  and  a  flower 
in  the  ribbon  of  his  hat. 

He  was  dignified  and  leisurely,  but  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  sing  as  he  threw 
his  leg  across  his  horse.  A  dark-eyed 
maiden  had  come  as  far  as  the  corner 
of  the  Calle  Veija,  and  stood  there 
watching  him  with  mournful  eyes.  He 
waved  her  salutation  as  he  passed. 

**  It  is  the  waiting-maid  at  the  venta 
where  I  stay  in  Ronda.  What  will 
you  ?"  he  explained  to  Conyngham 
with  a  modest  air,  as  he  cocked  his  hat 
further  on  one  side. 

The  sun  rose  as  th«y  emerged  from 
the  narrow  streets  into  the  open  coun- 
try that  borders  the  road  to  Bobadilla. 
A  pastoral  country  this,  "w^here  the  land 
needs  little  care  to  make  it  give  more 
than  man  requires  for  his  daily  food. 
The  evergreen  oak  studded  over  the 
whole  plain  supplies  food  for  countless 
pigs,  and  shade,  where  the  herdsmen 
may  dream  away  the  sunny  days.  The 
rich  soil  would  yield  two  or  even  three 
crops  in  the  year  were  the  necessary 
seed  and  labour  forthcoming.  Under- 
ground the  mineral  wealth  outvies  the 
richness  of  the  surface,  but  national  in- 
dolence leaves  it  unexplored. 

**  Before  General  Vincente  one  could 
not  explain  one's  self,"  said  Concepcion, 
urging  his  horse  to  keep  pace  with  the 
trot  of  Conyngham's  mount. 


"Ah!" 

"No,"  pursued  Concepcion;  "and 
yet  it  is  simple.  In  Algeciras  I  have  a 
wife.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should 
travel  at  times.  So" — he  paused  and 
bowed  toward  his  companion  with  a 
gesture  of  infinite  condescension — "  so 
we  take  the  road  together." 

"As  long  as  you  are  pleased,  Sefior 
Vara,"  said  Conyngham,  "  I  am  sure  I 
can  but  feel  honoured.  You  know  I 
have  no  money." 

The  Spaniard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  matter  ?"  he  said—"  what 
matter  ?  We  can  keep  an  account — a 
mere  piece  of  paper — so,  Concepcion 
Vara,  of  Algeciras,  in  account  current 
with  F.  Conyngham,  Englishman. 
One  month's  wages  at  one  hundred 
pesetas.     It  is  simple." 

"  Very,"  acquiesced  Conyngham  ; 
"it  is  only  when  pay-day  comes  that 
things  will  get  complicated." 

Concepcion  laughed. 

"  You  are  a  caballero  after  my  own 
heart,"  he  said.  "  We  shall  enjoy  our- 
selves in  Madrid.     I  see  that." 

Conyngham  did  not  answer.  He  had 
remembered  the  letter  and  Julia  Baren- 
na*s  danger.  He  rose  in  his  stirrups 
and  looked  behind  him.  Ronda  was  al- 
ready hidden  by  intervening  hills,  and 
the  bare  line  of  the  roadway  was  un- 
broken by  the  form  of  any  other  travel- 
ler. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  Madrid  yet," 
said  Conyngham  ;  "we  are  going  to 
Xeres,  where  I  have  business.  Do  you 
know  the  road  to  Xeres  ?" 

"  As  well  that  as  any  other,  excel- 
lency." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  know  no  roads  north  of  Ronda. 
I  am  of  Andalusia,  I,"  replied  Con- 
cepcion easily,  and  he  looked  round 
about  him  with  an  air  of  interest  which 
was  more  to  the  credit  of  his  intelli- 
gence as  a  traveller  than  his  reliability 
as  a  guide. 

"  But  you  engaged  to  guide  me  to 
Madrid." 

"  Yes,     excellency,     by    asking     the 


♦  Cop3rright,  1897,  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
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way,**  replied  Concepcion  with  an  easy 
laugh,  and  he  struck  a  sulphur  match 
on  the  neck  of  his  horse  to  light  a  fresh 
cigarette. 

Thus  with  an  easy  heart  Frederick 
Conyngham  set  out  on  his  journey, 
having  for  companion  one  as  irresponsi- 
ble as  himself.  He  had  determined  to 
go  to  Xeres,  though  that  town  of  ill- 
repute  lay  far  to  the  westward  of  his 
road  toward  the  capital.  It  would  have 
been  simple  enough  to  destroy  the  letter 
entrusted  to  him  by  Julia  IBarenna,  a 
stranger  whom  he  was  likely  never  to 
see  again — simple  enough  and  infinitely 
safer,  as  he  suspected,  for  the  billet- 
doux  of  Mr.  Larralde  smelt  of  grimmer 
things  than  love.  But  Julia  Barenna, 
wittingly  or  in  all  innocence,  appealed 
to  that  sense  of  chivalry  which  is  essen- 
tially the  quality  of  lonely  men  who 
have  never  had  sisters,  and  Conyngham 
was  ready  to  help  Julia  where  he  would 
have  refused  his  assistance  to  a  man, 
however  hard  pressed. 

**  Cannot  leave  the  girl  in  a  hole,*'  he 
had  said  to  himself,  and  proceeded  to 
act  upon  this  resolution  with  a  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  for  which  some  may 
blame  him. 

It  was  evening  when  the  two  travel- 
lers reached  Xeres,  after  some  weary 
hours  of  monotonous  progress  through 
the  vine-clad  plains  of  this  country. 

**  It  is  no  wonder,"  said  Concepcion, 
**  that  the  men  of  Xeres  are  malcontents 
when  they  live  in  a  country  as  fiat  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand.*' 

It  happened  to  be  a  fete  day,  which  in 
Spain,  as  in  other  countries  farther 
North,  is  synonymous  with  mischief. 
The  men  of  Xeres  had  taken  advantage 
of  this  holiday  to  demonstrate  their  de- 
sire for  more.  They  had  marched 
through  the  streets  with  banner  and 
song,  arrayed  in  their  best  clothes,  fos- 
tering their  worst  thoughts.  They  had 
consumed  marvellous  quantities  of  that 
small  amontillado,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
as  thin  fire  to  the  blood,  heating  and 
degenerating  at  once.  They  had  talked 
much  nonsense  and  listened  to  more. 
Carlist  or  Christino,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  them  so  long  as  they  had  a  change 
of  some  sort.  In  the  mean  time  they 
had  a  desire  to  break  something,  if  only 
to  assert  their  liberty. 

A  few  minutes  before  Conyngham  and 
his  guide  rode  into  the  market-place, 
which  in  Xeres  is  as  long  as  a  street. 


some  of  the  free  sons  of  Spain  had 
thought  fit  to  shout  insulting  remarks 
to  a  passer-by.  With  a  fire  too  bright 
for  his  years,  this  old  gentleman,  with 
fierce  white  moustache  and  imperial, 
had  turned  on  them,  calling  them  good- 
for  nothings  and  sons  of  pigs. 

Conyngham  rode  up  just  in  time  to 
see  the  ruffians  rise  as  one  man  and  rush 
at  the  victim  of  their  humour.  The 
old  man  with  his  back  to  the  wall  beat 
back  his  assailants  with  a  sort  of  fierce 
joy  in  his  attitude  which  betokened  the 
old  soldier. 

**  Come  on,  Concepcion,"  cried  Co- 
nyngham, with  a  dig  of  the  spurs  that 
made  his  tired  horse  leap  into  the  air. 
He  charged  down  upon  the  gathering 
crowd,  which  scattered  right  and  left 
before  the  wild  onslaught  ;  but  he  saw 
the  flash  of  steel,  and  knew  that  it  was 
too  late.  The  old  man,  with  an  oath 
and  a  gasp  of  pain,  sank  against  the 
wall  with  the  blood  trickling  through 
the  fingers  clasped  against  liis  breast. 
Conyngham  would  have  reined  in,  but 
Concepcion  on  his  heels  gave  the  charger 
a  cut  with  his  heavy  whip  that  made 
him  bound  forward,  and  would  have 
unseated  a  short-stirruped  rider. 

**  Go  on  !"  cried  the  Spaniard  ;  "it 
is  no  business  of  ours.  The  police  are 
behind.'* 

And  Conyngham,  remembering  the  let- 
ter in  his  pocket,  rode  on  without  looking 
back.  In  the  day  of  which  the  present 
narrative  treats  the  streets  of  Xeres 
were  but  ill-paved,  and  the  dust  lay  on 
them  to  the  depth  of  many  inches,  serv- 
ing to  deaden  the  sound  of  footsteps 
and  facilitate  the  commission  of  such 
deeds  of  violence  as  were  at  this  time 
of  daily  occurrence  in  Spain.  Riding 
on  at  random,  Conyngham  and  his  com- 
panion soon  lost  their  way  in  the  nar- 
row streets,  and  were  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  none  had  followed 
them.  Here,  in  a  quiet  alley,  Conyng- 
ham read  again  the  address  of  the  let- 
ter of  which  he  earnestly  desired  to  rid 
himself  without  more  ado. 

It  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Monreal, 
at  No.  84  Plaza  de  Cadiz. 

**  Let  his  excellency  stay  here  and 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  this  venta^**  said 
Concepcion.  "  Alone,  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  information  without  attracting 
attention.  And  then  in  the  name  A 
the  saints  let  us  shake  the  dust  of  Xeres 
o^  our  feet.     The  first  thing  we  see  is 
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steel,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have  a 
wife  in  Algeciras,  to  whom  I  am  much 
attached,  and  I  am  afraid — yes,  afraid. 
A  gentleman  need  never  hesitate  to  say 
so." 

He  shook  his  head  forebodingly  as  he 
loosened  his  girths  and  called  for  water 
for  the  horses. 

**  I  could  eat  a  cocida^'*  he  went  on, 
snrffing  the  odours  of  a  neighbouring 
kitchen,  **  with  plenty  of  onions  and  all 
the  mutton  as  becomes  the  springtime, 
young  and  tender.  Dios !  this  quick 
travelling  and  an  empty  stomach,  it 
kills  one." 

**  When  I  have  delivered  my  letter," 
replied  Conyngham,  **  we  shall  eat  with 
a  lighter  heart." 

Concepcion  went  away  in  a  pessimis- 
tic humour.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  brave  enough  on  good  wine  and 
victuals,  but  lack  the  stamina  to  fight 
when  hungry.  He  returned  presently 
with  the  required  information.  The 
Plaza  de  Cadiz  was,  it  appeared,  quite 
close.  Indeed,  the  town  of  Xeres  is  not 
large,  though  the  intricacies  of  its  nar- 
row streets  may  well  puzzle  a  newcomer. 
No.  84  wa3  the  house  of  the  barber,  and 
on  his  first  floor  lived  Colonel  Monreal, 
a  retired  veteran  who  had  fought  with 
the  English  against  Napoleon *s  armies. 

During  his  servant's  absence  Conyng- 
ham had  written  a  short  note  in  French, 
conveying  in  terms  which  she  would 
understand  the  news  that  Julia  Barenna 
doubtless  awaited  with  impatience — 
namely,  that  her  letter  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  him  whose  address  it  bore. 

**  I  have  ordered  your  cocidadsx^  some 
good  wine,"  he  said  to  Concepcion. 
"  Your  horse  also  is  feeding.  Make 
good  use  of  your  time,  for  when  I  re- 
turn I  shall  want  you  to  take  the  road 
again  at  once.  You  must  make  ten 
miles  before  sleep  to-night,  and  then  an 
early  start  in  the  morning." 

"  For  where,  seiior  ?" 

"  For  Ronda." 

Concepcion  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
His  life  had  been  spent  upon  the  road, 
his  wardrobe  since  childhood  had  been 
contained  in  a  saddle-bag,  and  Span- 
iards, above  all  people,  have  the  curse 
of  Ishmael.  They  are  a  homeless  race, 
and  lay  them  down  to  sleep  when  fatigue 
overtakes  them  under  a  tree  or  in  the 
shade  of  a  stone  wall.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  worker  in  the  fields  will  con- 
tent himself  with  the  lee  side  of  a  hay^ 


stack  for  his  resting-place,  when  his 
home  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  mountain-side. 

•*  And  his  excellency  ?"  inquired  Con- 
cepcion. 

"  I  shall  sleep  here  to-night  and  pro- 
ceed to  Madrid  to-morrow  by  way  of 
Cordova,  where  I  will  wait  for  you.  I 
have  a  letter  here  which  you  must  de- 
liver to  the  Sefiorita  Barenna,  at  Ronda, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one.  It 
will  be  well  that  neither  General  Vin- 
cente  nor  any  other  who  knows  you 
should  catch  sight  of  you  in  the  streets 
of  Ronda." 

Concepcion  nodded  his  head  with 
much  philosophy. 

"  Ah  !  these  women,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  steaming  dish  of  mutton  and 
vegetables,  which  is  almost  universal 
in  the  South — "  these  women,  what 
shoe  leather  they  cost  us  !'* 

Leaving  his  servant  thus  profitably 
employed,  Conyngham  set  out  to  find 
the  barber's  shop  in  the  Plaza  de  Cadiz. 
This  he  did  without  difficulty,  but  on 
informing  himself  at  the  door  of  Col- 
onel Monreal's  apartment  learnt  that 
that  gentleman  was  out. 

"  But,"  added  the  servant,  "  the  col- 
onel is  a  man  of  regular  habits.  He 
will  return  within  the  next  fifteen  min- 
utes, for  he  dines  at  five.*' 

Conyngham  paused.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  Colonel  Monreal's  ac- 
quaintance ;  indeed,  preferred  to  re- 
main without  it,  for  he  rightly  judged 
that  Sefior  Larralde  was  engaged  in 
affairs  best  left  alone. 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  the  colonel,"  he 
said  to  the  servant,  a  man  of  stupid 
countenance.  "  I  will  place  it  here 
upon  his  table,  and  can,  no  doubt, 
trust  you  to  see  that  he  gets  it." 

"  That  you  can,  excellency,"  replied 
the  man,  with  a  palm  already  half  ex- 
tended to  receive  a  gratuity. 

"  If  the  colonel  fails  to  receive  the 
letter  I  shall  certainly  know  it,"  said 
Conyngham,  stumbling  down  the  dark 
staircase  and  well  pleased  to  have  ac- 
complished his  mission. 

He  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  inn 
in  *he  quiet  alley,  where  he  had  elected 
to  pass  the  night,  and  found  Concepcion 
still  at  table. 

"  In  half  an  hour  I  take  the  road," 
said  the  Spaniard  ;  "  the  time  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  I  am  ready  to  ride  all 
night." 
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Having  eaten,  Concepcion  was  in  a 
better  frame  of  mind,  and  now  clieer- 
fully  undertook  to  carry  out  his  master's 
instructions.  In  little  more  than  half 
an  hour  he  was  in  tlie  saddle  again,  and 
waved  an  airy  adieu  to  Conyngham  as 
he  passed  under  the  swinging  oil-lamps 
that  hung  at  the  corner  of  the  street. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  evening,  and 
Conyngham,  having  dined,  set  out  to 
explore  the  streets  of  Xeres,  which  were 
quiet  enough  now,  as  the  caf6s  were 
gaj'er  and  safer  tlum  the  gloomy  thor- 
oughfares, where  a  foe  might  be  in 
every  doorway.  In  the  market  place, 
between  rows  of  booths  and  tents,  a 
dense  crowd  walked  backward  and  for 
ward,  with  that  steady  sense  of  prom- 
enading which  the  Spaniard  under- 
stands above  all  other  men.  The  deal- 
ers in  coloured  handkerchiefs  from  Bar- 
celona or  mantillas  from  Seville  were 
driving  a  great  trade,  and  the  majority 
of  them  had  long  sinc«  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse.  A  few  quack  dentists 
were  operating  upon  their  victims  under 
the  friendly  covert  of  a  big  drum  and  a 
bassoon.  Dealers  in  wonderful  drugs 
and  herbs  were  haranguing  the  crowd, 
easily  gaining  the  attention  of  the  sim- 
ple peasants  by  handling  a  live  snake  or 
a  crocodile,  which  they  allowed  to  crawl 
upon  their  shoulders. 

Conyngham  mingled  in  tlie  crowd, 
which  was  orderly  enough,  and  amused 
himself  by  noting  the  credulity  of  the 
country  folk,  until  hitt  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  solemn  procession  passing 
up  the  market-place  behind  the  tents. 
He  inquired  of  a  bystander  what  this 
might  be. 

"It  is  the  police  carrying  to  his  a/>- 
partcment  the  body  of  Colonel  Monreal, 
w^ho  was  murdered  this  afternoon  in  the 
Plaza  Major,"  was  the  answer. 

Conyngham  made  his  way  between 
two  tents  to  the  deserted  side  of  the 
market-place,  and  running  past  the  pro- 
cession, reached  the  barber's  shop  before 
it.  In  answer  to  his  summons  a  girl 
came  to  the  door  of  the  colonel's  apparte- 
ment.  She  was  weeping  and  moaning 
in  great  mental  distress. 

Without  explanation  Conyngham 
pushed  past  her  into  the  room  where  he 
had  deposited  the  letter.  The  room 
was  in  disorder,  and  no  letter  lay  upon 
the  table. 

"It  is,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "  my  hus- 
band, who,  having  heard  that  the  good 


colonel  had  been  murdered,  stole  all 
his  valuables  and  papers,  and  has  run 
away  from  me." 

CHAPTER   XI. 

A    TANGLED    WEB. 

'*  Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true 
to  be  true." 

"  And  would  you  believe  it,  there  are 
soldiers  in  the  house,  at  the  very  door 
of  Julia's  apartments."  Sefiora  Baren- 
na,  who  made  this  remark,  heaved  a 
sigh  and  sat  back  in  hei  cane-woik 
chair  with  that  jerkiness  of  action 
which  in  elderly  ladies  usually  betokens 
impatience  with  the  ways  of  young  peo- 
ple. 

"  Policemen — policemen,  not  soldiers," 
corrected  Father  Concha  patiently,  as 
if  it  did  not  matter  much.  They  were 
sitting  in  the  broad,  vine-clad  veranda 
of  the  Casa  Barenna,  that  grim  old 
house  on  the  Bobadilla  road,  two  miles 
from  Ronda.  The  priest  had  walked 
thither,  as  the  dust  on  his  square-toed 
shoes  and  black  stockings  would  testify. 
He  had  laid  aside  his  mournful  old  hat, 
long  since  brown  and  discoloured,  and 
was  wiping  his  forehead  with  a  cheap 
pocket-handkerchief  of  colour  and  pat- 
tern rather  loud  for  his  station  in  life. 

"  Well,  they  have  swords,"  persisted 
the  lady. 

"  Policemen,"  said  Father  Concha, 
in  a  stern  and  final  voice,  which  caused 
Sefiora  Barenna  to  cast  her  eyes  upward 
with  an  air  of  resigned  martyrdom. 

"Ah,  that  alcalde!"  she  whispered 
between  her  teeth. 

"  A  little  dog  when  it  is  afraid 
growls,"  said  Concha  philosophically. 
"  The  alcalde  is  a  very  small  dog,  and 
he  is  at  his  wits'  end.  Such  a  thing 
has  not  occurred  in  Ronda  before,  and 
the  alcalde's  world  is  Ronda.  He  does 
not  know  whether  his  office  permits  him 
to  inspect  young  ladies'  love-letteis  or 
not." 

"  Love-letters  !"  ejaculated  Sefiora 
Barenna.  She  evidently  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  romantic,  and  hoped  for 
something  more  tragic  than  a  mere  flir- 
tation begotten  of  idleness  at  sea. 

"  Yes,"  said  Concha,  crossing  his  legs 
and  looking  at  his  companion  with  a 
queer  cynicism  ;  "  young  people  mostly 
pass  that  way." 

He  had  had  a  tragedy,  this  old  man, 
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one  of  those  grim  tragedies  of  the  cas- 
sock which  English  people  rarely  under- 
stand. And  his  tragedy  sat  beside  him 
on  the  cane  chair,  stout  and  eminently 
worldly,  while  he  had  journeyed  on  the 
road  of  life  with  all  his  illusions,  all  his 
half-fiedged  aspiiations  untouched  by 
the  cold  finger  of  reality.  He  despised 
the  w")man  now.  The  contempt  lurked 
in  his  cynical  smile,  but  he  clung  with 
a  half- mocking,  open-eyed  sarcasm  to 
his  memories. 

**  But,"  he  said  reassuiingly,  "Julia 
is  a  match  for  the  alcalde,  you  may  rest 
assured  of  that." 

Sefioia  Barenna  turned  with  a  gesture 
of  her  plump  hands  indicative  of  bewil- 
derment. 

"  I  do  not  understand  her.  She  laughs 
at  the  soldiers — the  policemen  I  mean. 
She  laughs  at  me.  She  laughs  at  every- 
thing." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  hollow  hearts  that 
make  most  noise  in  the  world,"  said 
Concha,  folding  his  handkerchief  upon 
his  knee.  He  was  deadly  poor,  and  had 
a  theory  that  a  folded  handkerchief  re- 
mains longer  clean.  His  whole  exist- 
ence was  an  effort  to  do  without  those 
things  that  make  life  worth  having. 

**  Why  did  you  send  for  me?"  he 
asked. 

"  But  to  advise  me,  to  help  me.  I 
have  been  all  my  life  cast  upon  the 
world  alone — no  one  to  help  me,  no 
one  to  understand.  No  one  knows  what 
I  have  suffered.   .   .   .     My  husband — " 

"  Was  one  of  the  best  and  most  pa- 
tient of  mortals,  and  is  assuredly  in 
heaven,  where,  I  hope,  theie  are  a  few 
mansions  reserved  for  men  only." 

Sefiora  Baienna  fetched  one  of  her 
deepest  sighs.  She  had  a  few  lurking 
at  the  depths  of  her  capacious  being  re- 
served for  such  occasions  as  this.  It 
was,  it  seemed,  no  more  than  her  life 
had  led  her  to  expect. 

**  You  have  had,"  went  on  her  spir- 
itual adviser,  "a  life  of  ease  and  lux- 
ury, a  husband  who  denied  you  nothing. 
You  have  never  lost  a  child  by  death, 
which,  I  understand,  is  .  .  .  one  of  the 
greatest  sorrows  that  God  sends  to 
women.     You  are  an  ungrateful  female. ' * 

Sefiora  Barenna,  whose  face  would 
have  graced  one  of  the  very  earliest  of 
the  martyrs,  sat  with  folded  hands  wait- 
ing until  the  storm  should  pass. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  see  Julia?" 
asked  Concha  abruptly. 


"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  persuade  her  to  con- 
ciliate the  alcalde,  to  tell  him  some 
story  or  another.  It  does  not  surely 
matter  if  it  be  not  the  strict  truth — 
anything  to  get  these  men  out  of  the 
house.  My  maid,  Maria,  is  so  flighty  ! 
Ah,  those  young  people  !  What  a  trial, 
my  dear  padre — what  a  trial  !" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Father  Concha  ; 
"  but  what  a  dull  world  it  would  be  if 
our  neighbour  knew  how  to  manag^e  his 
own  affairs.     Shall  we  go  to  Julia  ?" 

The  perturbed  lady  preferred  that  the 
priest  should  see  her  daughter  alone. 
A  military-looking  individual  in  white 
trousers  and  a  dark  green  tunic  stood 
guard  over  the  door  of  Julia's  apart- 
ment,  seeking  by  his  attitude  and  the 
curl  of  his  moustache  to  magnify  his 
office  in  the  eyes  of  a  maid  who  hap- 
pened to  have  an  unusual  amount  of 
cleaning  to  do  in  that  particular  cor- 
ridor. 

"Ah  !"  said  Father  Concha,  by  no 
means  abashed  by  the  sentinel's  sword 
— "  ah,  it  is  you,  Manuel.  Your  wife 
tells  me  you  have  objections  to  the 
christening  of  that  last  boy  of  yours — 
No.  5,  I  think.  Bring  No.  5  on  Sun- 
day, after  Vespers — eh  ?  You  under- 
stand, and  a  little  something  for  the 
poor.  It  is  pay-day  on  Saturday.  And 
no  more  nonsense  about  religion.  Man- 
uel—eh ?" 

He  shook  his  lean  finger  in  the  offi- 
cial's face  and  walked  on  unchallenged. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  he  said,  tapping 
at  the  door,  and  Julia's  voice  bade  him 
enter. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
laid  aside  his  hat.  Then  he  stood  up- 
right, and  slowly  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether, looked  at  Julia  with  the  humor- 
ous twinkle  in  his  eye  and  its  companion 
dimple  twitching  in  his  lean  cheek. 
Then  he  began  to  feel  his  pockets,  pass- 
ing his  hands  down  his  worn  cassock. 

"  Let  me  see,  I  had  a  love-letter.  .  .  . 
Was  it  from  Don  Carlos  ?  At  all  events, 
I  have  lost  it  !" 

He  laughed,  made  a  perfunctory  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  gave  her  his  blessing. 
Then,  his  face  having  become  suddenly 
grave,  as  if  by  machinery,  at  the  sound 
of  the  solemn  Latin  benediction,  he  sat 
down. 

Julia  looked  worn  and  eager.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  search  his  face  for  news. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"  politics  are  all  very  well  as  a  career, 
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but  without  a  distinct  p»rofit  they  are 
worth  the  attention  of  few  men,  and 
never  the  attention  of  a  woman.'* 

He  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  she 
turned  to  the  window,  which  was  open 
to  admit  the  breath  of  violets  and  other 
flowers  of  the  spring.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  gave  a  sharp  sigh. 

**  See  here,  my  child,**  said  Padre 
Concha  abruptly,  **  for  reasons  which 
concern  no  one  1  take  a  great  interest 
in  your  happiness  ;  you  resemble  some 
one  whose  welfare  was  once  more  im- 
portant to  me  than  my  own.  That  was 
long  ago,  and  I  now  consider  myself 
first,  as  all  wise  men  should.  I  am  your 
friend,  Julia,  and  much  too  old  to  be 
over-scrupulous.  I  peep  and  pry  into 
my  neighbour's  affairs,  and  I  am  uneasy 
about  you,  my  child." 

He  shook  his  head  and  drummed  upon 
the  table  with  his  dirty  fingers. 

**  Thank  you,*'  answered  the  girl,  with 
her  defiant  little  laugh  ;  "  but  I  can 
manage  my  own  affairs." 

The  priest  nodded  reflectively. 

*'  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  natural  that 
you  should  say  that.  One  of  the  chief 
blessings  of  youth  is  self-confidence. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  shake 
yours.  But,  you  see,  there  are  several 
people  who  happen  to  be  anxious  that 
this  little  affair  should  blow  over  and 
be  forgotten.  The  alcalde  is  a  mule,  we 
know  that  ;  and  anything  that  serves  to 
magnify  himself  and  his  office  is  likely 
to  be  prolonged.  Do  not  play  into  his 
hand.  On  the  other  side,  there  are 
some  who  wish  to  forget  this  incident, 
and  one  of  them  is  coming  to  see  you 
this  afternoon." 

**  Ah  !"  said  the  girl  indifferently. 

"  General  Vincente." 

Julia  changed  colour,  and  her  eye- 
lids flickered  for  a  moment  as  she  looked 
out  of  the  open  window. 

**  A  good  friend,"  continued  Concha, 
••but  .  .  ." 

He  finished  the  phrase  with  an  elo- 
quent little  gesture  of  the  hand.  At 
this  moment  they  both  heard  the  sound 
of  an  approaching  carriage. 

"  He  is  coming  now,**  said  Concha  ; 
"  he  is  driving,  so  Estella  is  with  him." 

"  Estella  is,  of  course,  jealous." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  with  a  slow, 
wise  smile,  and  said  nothing. 

"  She,"  began  Julia,  and  then  closed 
her  lips,  true  to  that  esprit  de  sexe  which 
has  ruled  through  all  the  ages.     Then 


Julia  Barenna  gave  a  sharp  sigh  as  her 
mmd  reverted  from  Estella's  affairs  to 
her  own. 

Sitting  there  in  silence,  the  two  occu- 
pants of  the  quiet  room  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  steps  and  the  clink  of  spurs 
in  the  corridor. 

"It  is  the  reverendo  who  visits  the 
sefiorita,"  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  explain  deprecatingly. 

The  priest  rose  and  went  to  the  door, 
which  he  opened. 

"  Only  as  a  friend,"  he  said.  "  Come 
in,  general." 

General  Vincente  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  Estella.  He  nodded  to 
Concha  and  kissed  his  niece  affection- 
ately. 

"Still  obdurate?"  he  said,  with  a 
semi-playful  tap  on  her  shoulder — 
"still  obdurate?  My  dear  Julia,  in 
peace  and  war  the  greatest  quality  in 
the  strong  is  mercy.  You  have  proved 
yourself  strong — you  have  worsted  that 
unfortunate  alcalde — be  merciful  to  him 
now,  and  let  this  incident  finish." 

He  drew  forward  a  chair,  the  others 
being  seated,  and  laid  aside  his  gloves. 
The  sword,  which  he  held  upright  be- 
tween his  knees,  with  his  two  hands 
resting  on  the  hilt,  looked  incongruous- 
ly large,  and  reached  the  level  of  his 
eyes.     He  gave  a  little  chuckling  laugh. 

"  I  saw  him  last  night  at  the  Caf6 
Real.  The  poor  man  had  the  air  of  a 
funeral,  and  took  his  wine  as  if  it  were 
sour.  Ah  !  these  civilians,  they  amuse 
one  ;  they  take  life  so  seriously." 

He  laughed  and  looked  round  on 
those  assembled,  as  if  inviting  them  to 
join  him  in  a  gayer  and  easier  view  of 
existence.  The  padre's  furrowed  face 
answered  the  summons  in  a  sudden 
smile,  but  it  was  with  grave  eyes  that 
he  looked  searchingly  at  the  most  pow- 
erful man  in  Andalusia,  for  General 
Vincente's  word  was  law  south  of  the 
Tagus. 

The  two  men  sat  side  by  side  in  strong 
contrast.  Fate,  indeed,  seems  to  shake 
men  together  in  a  bag  and  cast  them 
out  upon  the  world,  heedless  where  they 
may  fall  ;  for  here  was  a  soldier  in  the 
priest's  habit,  and  one  carrying  a  sword 
who  had  the  keen  heart  and  sure  sym- 
pathy for  joy  or  sorrow  that  should  ever 
be  found  within  a  black  coat  if  the  Mas- 
ter's work  is  to  be  well  done. 

General    Vincente   smiled   at  Estella 
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with  sang  froid  and  an  unruffled  good 
nature,  while  the  Padre  Concha,  whose 
place  it  surely  was  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  woman's  work  as  this,  slowly 
rubbed  his  bony  hands  together  at  a 
loss  and  incompetent  to  meet  the  ur- 
gency of  the  moment. 

**  Our  guest  left  us  yesterday  morn- 
ing," said  the  general,  **  and  of  course 
the  alcalde  placed  no  hindrance  on  his 
departure." 

He  did  not  look  at  Julia,  who  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  glanced  at  Estella. 

**  I  do  not  know  if  Sefior  Conyngham 
left  any  message  for  you  with  Estella, 
to  me  he  said  nothing,"  continued  Es- 
tella's  father;  and  that  young  lady  shook 
her  head. 

"  No,"  she  put  in  composedly. 

"  Then  it  remains  for  us  to  close  this 
foolish  incident,  my  dear  Julia,  and 
for  me  to  remind  you,  seeing  you  are 
fatherless,  that  there  are  in  Spain  many 
adventurers  who  come  here  seeking  the 
sport  of  love  or  war,  who  will  ride 
away  when  they  have  had  their  fill  of 
either." 

He  ceased  speaking  with  a  tolerant 
laugh,  as  one  who,  being  a  soldier  him- 
self, would  beg  indulgence  for  the  fail- 
ings of  his  comrades,  examined  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  and  then  looked  blandly 
round  on  three  faces  which  refused  to 
class  the  absent  Englishman  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

"  It  remains,  my  dear  niece,  to  satisfy 
the  alcalde,  a  mere  glance  at  the  let- 
ter .  .  .  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  a§,  to 
the  nature  of  its  contents." 

*'  I  have  no  letter,"  said  Julia  quietly, 
with  her  level  red  lips  set  firmly. 

"  Not  in  your  possession,  but  perhaps 
concealed  in  some  place  at  hand,  unless 
it  is  destroyed." 

"  I  have  (Jestroyed  no  letter,  I  have 
concealed  no  letter,  and  I  have  no  let- 
ter," said  the  girl  quietly. 

Estella  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 
Her  face  was  colourless  and  her  eyes 
shone.  She  watched  her  cousin's  face 
intently,  and  beneath  his  shaggy  brows 
the  old  priest's  eyes  went  from  one  fair 
countenance  to  the  other. 

"  Then,"  cried  the  general,  rising  to 
his  feet  with  an  air  of  relief,  **  you  have 
but  to  assure  the  alcalde  of  this,  and 
the  whole  incident  is  terminated— blown 
over,  my  dear  Concha — blown  over." 

He  tapped  the  priest  on  the  shoulder 
with   great   good-nature.     Indeed,    the 


world  seemed  sunny  enough  and  free 
from  cares  when  General  Vincente  had 
to  deal  with  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  padre,  snuff-box 
in  hand  ;  "  blown  over,  of  course." 

"  Then  I  may  send  the  alcalde  to  you, 
Julia,  and  you  will  tell  him  what  you 
have  told  us.  He  cannot  but  take  the 
word  of  a  lady." 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,"  answered  Julia. 

The  general's  joy  knew  no  bounds. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  cried.  "  I  knew 
we  could  rely  upon  your  good  sense. 
Kiss  me,  Julia  ;  that  is  well.  Come, 
Estella,  we  must  not  keep  the  horses 
waiting." 

With  a  laugh  and  a  nod  he  went  tow- 
ard the  door. 

"  Blown  over,  my  dear  Concha,"  he 
said,  over  his  shoulder. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  priest  walked 
down  the  avenue  of  walnut-trees  alone. 
The  bell  was  ringing  for  Vespers,  but 
the  padre  was  an  autocratic  shepherd, 
and  did  not  hurry  toward  his  flock. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  in  the  hollows  of 
the  distant  mountains  the  shades  of 
night  already  lay  like  a  blue  veil. 

The  priest  walked  on  and  presently 
reached  the  high  road. 

A  single  figure  was  upon  it,  the  figure 
of  a  man  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  an 
ilex-tree,  half  a  mile  up  the  road  toward 
Bobadilla.  The  man  crouched  low 
against  a  heap  of  stones,  and  had  the 
air  of  a  wanderer.  His  face  was  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 

"  Blown  over,"  muttered  the  padre, 
as  he  turned  his  back  upon  Bobadilla 
and  went  on  toward  his  church — "  blown 
over,  of  course,  but  what  is  Concepcion 
Vara  doing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ronda  to-night  V 

CHAPTER   XII. 

ON    THE    TOLEDO    ROAD. 

'•  Une  bonne  intention  est  une  fechelle  trop 
courte.** 

Conyngham  made  his  way  without 
difficulty  or  incident  from  Xeres  to  Cor- 
dova,  riding  for  the  most  part  in  front 
of  the  clumsy  diligencia,  wherein  he  had 
bestowed  his  luggage.  The  road  was 
wearisome  enough,  and  the  last  stages, 
through  the  fertile  plains  bordering  the 
Guadalquivir,  dusty  and  monotonous. 

At  Cordova  the  traveller  found  com- 
fortable quarters  in  an  old  inn  overlook- 
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ing  the  river.  The  ancient  city  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  a  great  military  cen- 
tre, and  the  headquarters  of  the  pic- 
turesque corps  of  horsetamers,  the  ^r- 
monta^  who  are  responsible  for  the 
mounting  of  a  cavalry  and  the  artillery 
of  Spain.  Conyngham  had,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Vincente,  made  such 
small  changes  in  his  costume  as  would 
serve  to  allay  curiosity  and  prevent 
that  gossip  of  the  stable  and  kitchen 
which  may  follow  a  traveller  to  his  hurt 
from  one  side  of  a  continent  to  the 
other. 

**  Wherever  you  may  go,  learn  your 
way  in  and  out  of  every  town,  and  you 
will  thus  store  up  knowledge  most  use- 
ful to  a  soldier,"  the  general  had  said 
in  his  easy  way. 

*  *  See  you, '  *  Concepcion  had  observed, 
wagging  his  head  over  a  cigarette,  "  to 
go  about  the  world  with  the  eyes  open 
is  to  conquer  the  world." 

From  his  guide,  moreover,  whose 
methods  were  those  that  nature  teaches 
to  men  who  live  their  daily  lives  in  her 
company,  Conyngham  learnt  much  of 
that  road-craft  which  had  raised  Con- 
cepcion Vara  to  such  a  proud  eminence 
among  the  rascals  of  Andalusia.  Cor- 
dova was  a  good  object  upon  which  to 
practise,  for  Roman  and  Goth,  Moor 
and  Christian  have  combined  to  make 
its  tortuous  streets  well-nigh  incompre- 
hensible to  the  traveller's  mind. 

Here  Conyngham  wandered,  or  else 
he  sat  somnolently  on  a  seat  in  the 
Paseo  del  Gran  Capitan,  in  the  shade 
of  the  orange-trees,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Concepcion  Vara.  He  made  a  few 
acquaintances,  as  every  traveller  who  is 
not  a  bear  must  needs  do  in  a  country 
where  politeness  and  hospitality  and  a 
grave  good-fellowship  are  the  natural 
habit  of  high  and  low  alike.  A  bull- 
fighter or  two,  who  beguiled  the  long 
winter  months  when  the  rings  are  closed 
by  a  little  innocent  horse-dealing,  joined 
him  quietly  in  the  streets,  and  offered 
him  a  horse,  as  between  gentlemen  of 
undoubted  honour,  at  a  price  much  be- 
low the  current  value.  Or  it  was.  per- 
haps, a  beggar  who  came  to  him  on  the 
old  yellow  marble  seat  under  the  orange- 
trees,  and  chatted  affably  about  his  busi- 
ness as  being  bad  in  these  times  of  war. 
Once,  indeed,  it  was  a  white-haired  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  in  English,  and  asked 
some  very  natural  questions  as  to  the 
affairs  that  brought  an  Englishman  to  the 


town  of  Cordova.  This  sweet-spoken 
old  man  explained  that  strangers  would 
do  well  to  avoid  all  questions  of  pplitics 
and  religion,  which  he  classed  together 
in  one  dangerous  whole.  Nevertheless, 
Conyngham  thought  that  he  perceived 
his  ancient  friend  the  same  evening 
hurrying  up  the  steps  of  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege of  La  Campania. 

Two  days  elapsed  and  Concepcion 
Vara  made  neither  appearance  nor  sign. 
On  the  second  evening  Conyngham  de- 
cided to  go  on  alone,  prosecuting  his 
journey  through  the  sparsely  populated 
valley  of  the  Alcadia  to  Ciudad  Real, 
Toledo,  and  Madrid. 

•'  Vou  will  ride,"  the  innkeeper  told 
him,  **  from  the  Guadalquivir  to  the 
Guadiana,  and  if  there  is  rain  you  may 
be  a  month  upon  the  road." 

Conyngham  set  out  in  the  early  morn-» 
ing,  and  as  he  threw  his  leg  across  the 
saddle  the  sun  rose  over  the  far  misty 
hills  of  Ronda,  and  Concepcion  Vara 
awoke  from  his  night's  rest  under  the 
wall  of  an  olive  terrace  above  the  Boba- 
dilla  road,  to  begin  another  day  of  pa- 
tient waiting  and  watching  to  get  speech 
with  the  maid  or  the  mistress,  for  he 
had  already  inaugurated  what  he  lightly 
called  **an  affair"  with  Julia's  flighty 
attendant.  The  sun  rose  also  over  the 
plains  of  Xeres,  and  lighted  up  the  pic- 
turesque form  of  Esteban  Larralde,  in 
the  saddle  this  hour  and  more,  having 
learnt  that  Colonel  Monreal's  death 
took  place  an  hour  before  Conyngham's 
arrival  in  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
tera.  The  letter,  therefore,  had  not 
been  delivered  to  Colonel  Monreal,  and 
was  still  in  Conyngham's  possession. 
*••  Larralde  bestrode  a  shocking  steed, 
and  had  ,but  an  indifferent  seat  in  the 
saddle,  but  the  dust  rose  beneath  his 
horse's  feet,  and  his  spurs  flashed  in 
the  sunlight  as  this  man  of  many  parts 
hurried  on  toward  Utera  and  Cordova. 

In  the  old  Moorish  palace  in  Ronda, 
General  Vincente,  summoned  to  a  great 
council  of  war  at  Madrid,  was  making 
curt  military  preparations  for  his  jour- 
ney and  the  conveyance  of  his  house- 
hold to  the  capital.  Sefiora  Barenna 
was  for  the  moment  forgetful  of  her 
nerves  in  the  excitement  of  despatching 
servants  in  advance  to  Toledo,  where 
she  owned  a  summer  residence.  Julia 
was  nervously  anxious  to  be  on  the  road 
again,  and  showed  by  every  word  and 
action  that  restlessness  of  spirit  which 
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is  the  inheritance  of  hungry  hearts. 
Estelia,  quiet  and  self-contained,  attend- 
ed to  the  details  of  moving  a  vast  and 
formal  household  with  a  certain  eager- 
ness, which  in  no  way  resembled  Julia's 
feverish  haste.  Estelia  seemed  to  be 
one  of  those  happy  people  who  know 
what  they  want. 

Thus  Frederick  Conyngham,  riding 
Northward  alone,  seemed  to  be  but  a 
pilot  to  all  those  persons,  into  whose 
lives  he  had  suddenly  stepped  as  from  a 
side  issue,  for  they  were  one  and  all 
making  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  colder 
plains  of  Castile,  where  existence  was 
full  of  strife  and  ambition,  of  war  and 
those  inner  wheels  that  ever  jar  and 
grind  where  politicians  contend  to- 
gether for  the  mastery  of  a  moment. 

As  he  rode  on,  Conyngham  left  a 
message  from  time  to  time  for  his  self- 
appointed  servant.  At  the  offices  of  the 
diligencias  in  various  towns  on  the  great 
road  from  Cordova  to  Madrid  he  left 
word  for  Concepcion  Vara  to  follow, 
should  the  spirit  of  travel  be  still  upon 
him,  knowing  that  at  these  places,  where 
travellers  were  ever  passing,  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  .the  road  was  on  the  tongue  of 
every  hostler  and  stable  help.  And  truly 
enough  there  followed  one  who  made 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  movements  of 
the  Englishman,  and  heard  his  mes- 
sages with  a  grim  smile  ;  but  this  was 
not  Concepcion  Vara. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  Conyng- 
ham, who  had  quitted  Toledo  in  the 
morning,  began  to  hunger  for  the  sight 
of  the  towers  and  steeples  of  Madrid. 
He  had  ridden  all  day  through  the  bare 
country  of  Cervantes,  where  to  this  day 
Spain  rears  her  wittiest  men  and  plain- 
est women.  The  sun  had  just  set  be- 
hind the  distant  hills  of  old  Castile,  and 
from  the  east,  over  Aranjuez,  where 
the  great  river  cuts  Spain  in  two  parts, 
from  its  centre  to  the  sea,  a  gray  cloud 
— a  very  shade  of  night — was  slowly 
rising.  The  aspect  of  the  brown  plains 
was  dismal,  and  on  the  horizon  the  roll- 
ing, unbroken  land  seemed  to  melt  away 
into  eternity  and  infinite  space. 

Conyngham  reined  in  and  looked 
around  him.  So  far  as  eye  could  reach 
no  house  arose  to  testify  to  the  presence 
of  man.  No  labourer  toiled  home  to  his 
lonely  hut,  for  in  this  country  of  many 
wars  and  interminable  strife  it  has, 
since  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  been 
the  custom  of  the  people  to  congregate 


in  villages  and  small  townships,  where 
a  common  danger  secured  some  protec- 
tion against  a  lawless  foe.  The  road 
rose  and  fell  in  a  straight  line  across  the 
tableland  without  tree  or  hedge,  and 
Madrid  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world,  for  the  horizon,  which  was  dis- 
tant enough,  bore  no  sign  of  cathedral 
spire  or  castled  height. 

Conyngham  turned  in  his  saddle  to 
look  back,  and  there,  not  a  mile  away, 
the  form  of  a  hurrying  horseman  broke 
the  bare  line  of  the  dusty  road.  There 
was  something  weird  and  disturbing  in 
this  figure,  a  suggestion  of  pursuit  in 
every  line,  for  this  was  not  Concepcion 
Vara.  Conyngham  would  have  known 
him  at  once.  This  was  one  wearing  a 
better  coat  ;  indeed,  Concepcion  pre- 
ferred to  face  life  and  the  chances  of  the 
road  in  shirt-sleeves. 

Conyngham  sat  in  his  saddle  awaiting 
the  newcomer.  To  meet  on  such  a  road 
in  Spain  without  pausing  to  exchange  a 
salutation  would  be  a  gratuitous  insult  ; 
to  ride  in  solitude  within  hail  of  another 
traveller  were  to  excite  or  betray  the 
deepest  distrust.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Conyngham  that  he  already  waved 
his  hand  in  salutation,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  hail  the  newcomer  as  the  jolli- 
est  companion  in  the  world. 

Esteban  Larralde,  seeing  the  saluta- 
tion, gave  a  short  laugh,  and  jerked  the 
reins  of  his  tired  horse.  He  himself 
wore  a  weary  look,  as  if  the  flight  he 
had  in  hand  were  an  uphill  one.  He 
had  long  recognised  Conyngham  ;  in- 
deed, the  chase  had  been  one  of  little 
excitement,  but  rather  an  exercise  of 
patience  and  dogged  perseverance.  He 
raised  his  hat  to  indicate  that  the  Eng- 
lishman's gay  salutations  were  per- 
ceived, and  pulled  the  wide  brim  well 
forward  again. 

*'  He  will  change  his  attitude  when  it 
becomes  apparent  who  1  am,'*  he  mut- 
tered. 

3ut  Conyngham's  first  word  would 
appear  to  suggest  that  Esteban  Larralde 
was  a  much  less  impressive  person  than 
he  considered  himself. 

*'Why,  it's  the  devout  lover!"  he 
cried.  '*  Sefior  Larralde,  you  remem- 
ber me — Algeciras — and  your  pink  love- 
letter.  Deuced  fishy  love-letter  that. 
Nearly  got  me  into  a  devil  of  a  row,  I 
can  tell  you.     How  are  you — eh  ?" 

And  the  Englishman  rode  forward 
with  a  jolly  laugh   and  his  hand  held 
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out.  Larralcie  took  it  without  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  rather  difficult  to  pick  a 
picturesque  quarrel  with  such  a  person 
as  this.  Moreover,  the  tiue  conspirator 
never  believes  in  another  man's  honesty. 

**  Who  would  have  expected  to  meet 
you   here?"  went  on  Conyngham. 

**  It  is  not  so  surprising  as  you  think." 

••Ah  !'• 

There  was  no  mistaking  Larralde's 
manner,  and  the  Englishman's  gay,  blue 
eyes  hardened  suddenly  and  rather  sur- 
prisingly. 

**  No  ;  I  have  followed  you.  I  want 
that  letter." 

**  Well,  as  it  happens,  Sefior  Larralde, 
I  have  not  got  your  letter,  and  if  I  had 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would  give  it 
to  you.  Your  conduct  in  the  matter 
has  not  been  over  nice  ;  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  who 
gets  strangers  and  women  to  do  his 
dirty  work  for  him." 

Larralde  stroked  his  moustache  with 
a  half-furtive  air  of  contempt. 

**  I  should  have  given  the  confounded 
letter  to  the  alcalde  of  Ronda  if  it  had 
not  been  that  a  lady  would  have  suffered 
for  it,  and  let  you  take  your  chance, 
Sefior  Larralde." 

Larralde  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  You  would  not  have  given  it  to  the 
alcalde  of  Ronda,"  he  said  in  a  sneer- 
ing voice,  "  because  you  want  it  your- 
self. You  require  it  in  order  to  make 
your  peace  with  Estella  Vincente." 

**  We  are  not  going  to  talk  of  Sefiorita 
Vincente,"  said  Conyngham  quietly. 
"  You  say  you  followed  me  because  you 
wanted  that  letter.  It  is  not  in  my  pos- 
session. I  left  it  in  the  house  of  Col- 
onel Monreal  at  Xeres.  If  you  are  going 
on  to  Madrid,  I  think  I  will  sit  down 
here  and  have  a  cigarette.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  propose  resting  here, 
I  shall  proceed,  as  it  is  getting  late." 

Conyngham  looked  at  his  companion 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  was  not 
in  the  least  friendly  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  cheerful.  He  seemed  to  rec- 
ognise the  necessity  of  quarrelling,  but- 
proposed  to  do  so  as  light-heartedly  as 
possible.  They  were  both  on  horseback 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  Larralde  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  of  Madrid. 

Conyngham  indicated  the  road  with 
an  inviting  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Will  you  go  on  ?"  he  asked. 

Larralde  sat  looking  at  him  with  glit- 
tering eyes  and  said  nothing. 


"  Then  I  will  continue  my  journey," 
said  the  Englishman,  touching  his  horse 
lightly  with  the  spur.  The  horse  moved 
on  and  passed  within  a  yard  of  the 
other.  At  this  moment  Larralde  rose 
in  his  stirrups  and  flung  himself  on  one 

side. 

Conyngham  gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain 
and  threw  back  his  head.  Larralde  had 
stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

The  Englishman  swayed  in  the  saddle, 
as  if  trying  to  balance  himself  ;  his  legs 
bent  back  from  the  knee  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  biting  pain.  The  heavy  stir- 
rups swung  free.  Then,  slowly,  Conyng- 
ham toppled  forward  and  rolled  out  of 
the  saddle,  falling  on  to  the  road  with 
a  thud. 

Larralde  watched  him  with  a  white 
face  and  staring  eyes.  Then  he  looked 
quickly  round  over  the  darkening  land- 
scape. There  was  no  one  in  sight.  This 
was  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
world.  Larralde  seemed  to  remember 
the  Eye  that  seeth  even  there,  and 
crossed  himself  as  he  slipped  from  the 
saddle  to  the  ground.  He  was  shaking 
all  over.  His  face  was  ashen,  for  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  kill  a  man  and  be  left 
alone  with  him. 

Conyngham's  eyes  were  closed. 
There  was  blood  on  his  lips.  With 
hands  that  shook  like  leaves  Esteban 
Larralde  searched  the  Englishman, 
found  nothing,  and  cursed  his  ill-for- 
tune. Then  he  stood  upright,  and  in 
the  dim  light  his  face  shone  as  if  he  had 
dipped  it  in  water.  He  crept  into  the 
saddle,  and  rode  on  toward  Madrid. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Conyngham 
recovered  consciousness.  In  turning 
him  over  to  search  his  pockets  Larralde 
had  perhaps,  unwittingly,  saved  his  life 
by  placing  him  in  a  position  that  checked 
the  internal  hemorrhage.  What  served 
to  bring  back  the  Englishman's  wander- 
ing senses  was  the  rumbling  of  heavy 
wheels  and  the  crack  of  a  great  whip, 
as  a  cart  laden  with  hay  and  drawn  by 
six  mules  approached  him  from  the  di- 
rection of  Toledo. 

The  driver  of  the  team  was  an  old 
soldier,  as  indeed  were  most  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  at  this  time,  and  knew  how  to 
handle  wounded  men.  With  great  care 
and  a  multitude  of  oaths  he  lifted  Co- 
nyngham on  to  his  cart  and  proceeded 
with  him  to  Madrid. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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Ab  Jove  principium !  Two  mortals 
have  this  month  been  raised  to  immor- 
tality by  decree  of  the  French  Academy, 
but  they  are  not  men  of  letters  pure  and 
simple  ;  both  owe  their  fame  to  politics 
more  than  to  literature,  and  of  one  of 
them  it  must  even  be  said  that  all  his 
literary  baggage  consists  of  his  political 
utterances  ;  we  allude  to  the  Comte  de 
Mun,  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  Catho- 
lic party,  who  will  occupy  in  the  Acad- 
emy the  chair  vacated  by  Jules  Simon. 
The  other  election  was  that  of  our  young 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Hano- 
taux,  who  succeeds  the  late  Challemel- 
Lacour.  The  Comte  dc  Mun  had  as  a 
competitor  a  man  of  letters  of  the  best 
type,  Ferdinand  Fabre,  the  well-known 
author  of  V Abb^  Tigrane^  and  of  other 
descriptions  of  clerical  life,  and  yet 
he  was  elected  without  any  difficulty 
on  the  first  ballot.  M.  Hanotaux  had 
no  competitory  and  yet  came  near  being 
defeated  !  It  took  four  ballots  to  elect 
him  by  the  narrow  margin  of  18  votes 
to  16.  Hereby  hangs  a  tale.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  tales  instead  of  one,  and 
both  of  them  are  true. 

For  a  few  weeks  before  the  election  it 
was  an  open  secret  that  although  M. 
Hanotaux's  election  seemed  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion,  a  few  blank  bal- 
lots would  be  cast  as  a  protest  against 
his  pro-Turkish  foreign  policy.  MM. 
Jules  Lemaitre  and  Anatole  France, 
among  others,  were  loud  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  author  of  the  Histoire 
de  Richelieu,  At  the  last  moment  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition  were  unexpect- 
edly reinforced  on  account  of  news 
from — Abyssinia  !  War — at  least  a  war 
of  words — had  broken  out  between  the 
two  quondam  friends,  M.  Gabriel  Bon- 
valot,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  official 
mission,  and  Prince  Henri  d'Orleans, 
who  travels  on  his  own  account ;  and 
the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  sided  with  the  former.  At  once  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
in  the  French  Academy,  but  not  the 
Due  himself,  determined  to  retaliate 
with  blank  ballots.  Had  the  Due  led 
his  friends  himself,  M.  Hanotaux  would 
have  been  defeated,  though  unopposed. 
An  odd  result  ! 

I  may  here  notice  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  M.  Hanotaux  enters  the 


Academy,  the  firm  of  Delagrave  and 
Company  publishes  for  the  first  time  the 
political  speeches  of  his  predecessor, 
Challemel-Lacour.  It  will  be  a  treat 
for  the  lovers  of  pure,  straightforward, 
clean  cut  French. 

I  must  state  also  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  French  Academy  is  now 
complete — a  very  rare  occurrence.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  doyen  of  the  Academy, 
the  venerable  Ernest  Legouv6,  who  was 
born  in  February,  1807,  enjoys  also  an- 
other and  a  very  curious  distinction. 
He  still  occupies  now  as  a  tenant,  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Marc,  the  same  apartment  in 
which  he  was  born  ninety  years  ago, 
while  it  was  tenanted  by  his  father,  also 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
he  never  deserted  it.  I  doubt  whether 
any  tenant  in  any  city  in  the  world  can 
show  such  a  record  of  faithfulness.  And 
yet  people  will  go  on  talking  of  French 
fickleness  ! 

Nor  do  the  French  seem  to  be  forget- 
ful either,  judging  by  the  results  of  the 
first  efforts  made  by  a  committee  to  raise 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Dumas  fils.  The  first  list  of  subscrip- 
tions amounts  to  over  17,000  francs. 
The  monument  will  be  erected  in  one  of 
the  prettiest  small  parks  in  Paris,  the 
Square  Malesherbes,  where  the  elder 
Dumas  already  has  his  statue,  and  where 
the  statue  of  General  Alexandre  Dumas, 
the  mulatto  friend  and  companion  of 
Bonaparte,  will  soon  look  over  the  effi- 
gies of  his  son  and  grandson.  There  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
square,  which,  by  the  way,  is  overlooked 
by  the  house  in  which  Meissonier  had 
his  studio,  will  then  be  changed  to 
Square  Alexandre  Dumas. 

The  subscription  for  a  monument  to 
Verlaine  does  not  succeed  so  well  ;  only 
2200  francs  have  been  raised  thus  ifar,  in 
spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  poet's  most  fervent  ad- 
mirers. 

The  Goncourt  sales  are  now  nearly 
completed.  All  that  has  yet  to  be  sold 
consists  of  the  eighteenth  century  prints, 
the  sale  of  which  begins  on  the  26th  in- 
stant, the  modern  prints,  and  then 
some  not  very  valuable  modern  furni- 
ture. Daudet  declares  himself  well 
satisfied,  although  the  amount  received 
is  still  far  short  of  the  sum  needed  to 
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jajive  immediate  existence  to  the  new 
Academy.  Its  ultimate  establishment, 
however,  seems  now  practically  as- 
sured. I  understand  that  there  will  be 
less  trouble  on  the  part  of  relatives 
than  was  feared  some  time  ago.  A  curi- 
ous item  concerning  one  of  the  last 
sales  is  that  a  collection  made  by  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt  of  all  the  press  ut- 
terances caused  by  his  brother  Jules' 
death  brought  in  no  less  than  2300 
francs. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  just 
been  the  recipient  of  a  gift  of  the  high- 
est interest.  Emile  Ollivier,  the  too 
famous  minister  of  Napoleon  III.,  who 
now  lives  in  quiet  retirement  in  a  small 
hotel  in  the  Rue  Desbordes-Valmore,  in 
Passy,  was  appointed  a  few  years  ago 
her  executor  by  Mile.  Valentine  de 
Lamartine,  the  niece  and  sole  heiress  of 
the  poet.  lie  thus  came  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  of  Lamartine*s  manuscripts, 
and  he  has  decided  to  give  them  to  the 
National  Library,  where  they  have  now 
been  deposited.  They  consist  of  sixty- 
two  pencil-written  books  of  rather  small 
size,  of  which  thirty-eight  contain  all 
the  poetical  productions  of  Lamartine  ; 
the  rest  are  filled  with  the  prose  works. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  of  the 
latter  a  great  deal  is  missing.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  Girondins  is  there  ;  the 
whole  of  the  Cours  Familier  de  Littdrature  is 
missing  ;  so  is  the  Histoire  de  la  Restaura- 
tioHy  and  the  same  applies  to  a  few  other 
works  of  minor  importance  ;  but  Grazi- 
ella  is  there,  with  Raphael^  the  rest  of  the 
Confidences  2ind  the  Voyage  en  Orient ;  and 
as  Lamartine  was  essentially  a  poet,  the 
gift  contains,  perhaps,  all  that  his  sin- 
cerest  worshippers  will  desire  to  handle, 
and  also  all  that  the  literary  workers  of 
the  future  will  desire  to  consult.  Care 
will  be  taken,  by  the  way,  that  the 
manuscripts  do  not  suffer  on  account 
of  being  in  pencil,  and  the  writing  will 
be  **  fixed**  by  chemical  process.  It  is 
well  known  that  Hugo's  manuscripts, 
.which  were  kept  by  him  in  a  much  bet- 
ter condition,  are  now  already  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Library,  and  that  the  manu- 
scripts of  his  posthumous  works  are 
added  to  the  stock  as  soon  as  these  are 
published.  Our  great  literary  reposi- 
tory will  thus  possess  in  their  original 
form  the  productions  of  the  two  great- 
est French  poets.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Musset  family  may  add  thereto 
all  the  manuscripts  of  the  poet  of  the 
Nuits. 


From  the  dead  poets  to  the  living.  A 
number  of  French  theatres  are  now  in 
the  habit  of  presenting  to  the  public, 
during  Holy  Week,  plays  of  a  religious 
character.  It  is  a  kind  of  revival  of  the 
mediaeval  Mysteries  and  miracle  plays. 
These  plays  are  of  very  unequal  literary 
merit.  This  year  we  have  had  one 
which  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet.  La 
Samaritaine^  by  Eugene  Rostaud,  which 
was  performed  at  the  Renaissance  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  company,  and 
published  in  the  Reime  de  Paris,  The 
play  is  described  as  a  '*  gospel  in  three 
acts.**  Whether  the  religiously  inclined 
will  be  entirely  satisfied,  or  whether 
they  will  not  be  even  somewhat  shocked, 
may  be  questioned,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  beautv  and  sweetness  of 
M.  Rostaud's  Alexandrians.  It  may  be 
noticed  here  that  some  of  the  innova- 
tions of  the  poets  of  the  new  school,  the 
most  reasonable  ones,  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  M.  Rostaud  in  his  versifica- 
tion. I  think  that  he  is  the  first  to  do 
so  in  a  dramatic  work  intended  for  the 
public  at  large.  His  success  has  been 
very  great. 

While  the  Revue  de  Paris  was  giving 
us  this  poetical  treat,  for  literary  criti- 
cism we  had  to  turn  to  the  Revue  dcs 
Deux  MondcSy  where  Emile  Faguet  pub- 
lishes a  great,  or  rather  a  long,  article  on 
Sainte-Beuve.  What  strikes  him  most 
in  Sainte-Beuve  is  that  he  was  homely 
and  sensuous.  His  antipathy  against 
the  great  critic  appears  everywhere  in 
the  article — one  of  the  most  heavily 
written  that  has  come  from  even  his 
ponderous  pen.  Anyone  who  compares 
Faguet's  style  with  Sainte-Beuve's  will 
easily  understand  the  reason  of  the  for- 
mer's dislike  of  the  latter.  But  Sainte- 
Beuve  can  stand  it.  A  much  better 
piece  of  work  is  Andre  Hallays*  Beau- 
marchais  in  Jusserand's  Collection  des 
Grands  Ecrivains  Fran^ais,  It  is  thought- 
ful, accurate,  and  pointedly  written, 
somewhat  marred,  however,  by  too 
stiong  a  dislike  of  the  author  for  the 
subject  of  the  sketch. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  month  is 
Albert  Lavignac's  Voyage  Artistique  ^ 
JBayreuth,  It  is  a  book  that  was  needed, 
and  one  in  which  the  lover  of  Wagner's 
music  finds  about  all  he  needs  to  know 
of  the  master  and  his  works.  Though 
essentially  a  musician,  the  author  writes 
in  a  very  readable  and  at  times  even  an 
attractive  style.  The  book  bids  fair  to 
be  a  French  pendant  to  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
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Haw  to  Listen  to  Music,  It  is  intelligent- 
ly illustrated. 

L60  Taxil  has  laid  bare  the  Diana 
Vaughan  mystery  ;  it  is,  just  as  was 
surmised  by  all  reasonable  people,  that 
Diana  was  invented  by  L60,  who,  more- 
over, announces  that  all  his  life,  since 
his  pretended  conversion,  has  been  noth- 
ing but  a  huge  joke.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  is  the  last  we  shall  ever  hear  of  him. 
How  anybody  could  take  him  seriously 
has  always  passed  my  comprehension. 

Both  of  our  Salons  are  now  open  ; 
there  is  not  very  much  in  them  that  is 
especially   interesting  from   the   stand- 


point of  literary  life  ;  in  the  Champs 
6lys^es,  Joseph  Bertrand's  portrait  by 
Bonnat,  the  bust  of  Sardou  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  the  model  by  Raoul 
Verlet  of  poor  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
monument,  a  charming  inspiration.  In 
the  Champ  de  Mars  we  have  in  paint- 
ing the  decorative  panels  for  "  Gyp's" 
library  by  Couty  and  Carrier  Belleuse  ; 
in  sculpture,  Rodin's  masterly  com- 
position, Victor  Hugo  listening  to  the 
Voices  of  the  Sea.     It  is  simply  superb. 


Alfred  Manilre, 


Paris,  May  i,  1897. 


THE   BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX. 


As  all  the  letters  noticed  in  this  num- 
ber were  left  over  from  last  month,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  preliminary 
remarks,  but  we  proceed  at  once  to  get 
down  to  the  work  that  is  cut  out  for  us. 

I. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Bookman 
one  of  our  reviewers,  in  noticing  a  col- 
lection of  Miss  Magruder's  stories,  states 
that  **  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a  Vir- 
ginia girl  who  had  never  before  been  out 
of  her  State  would  use  the  word  *  clever  ' 
in  its  ordinary  English  sense."  On  this 
point  we  have  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  Professor  Thomas  R.  Price 
of  Columbia  University,  in  which  he 
says  : 

!'  In  this  your  reviewer  is  herself  in  error. 
That  use  of  the  word  *  clever  '  which  is  recog- 
nised in  English  dictionaries  as  the  only  correct 
use  is  the  one  use  that  is  known  in  Virginia. 
So,  if  Miss  Magruder  makes  her  Virginia  girl 
employ  the  word  in  this  sense,  she  happens  to 
be  m  tuU  accord  both  with  the  Virginia  mode  of 
speech  and  with  the  English  language." 

What  makes  Professor  Price's  criti- 
cism the  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
the  reviewer  in  question  is  herself  a  na- 
tive of  the  South,  though  not  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

II. 

This  came  on  a  postal-card  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts  : 

"  *  Six  thousand  words  is  too  much.'  *  Three 
thousand  words  is  his  form.'  The  above  ex- 
pressions occur  in  the  article  on  *  How  to  Write 
a  Short  Story,'  by  Harold  Frederic  in  The 


Bookman  for  March.     Is  this  use  of  a  plural 
noun  with  a  singular  verb  defensible  ?" 

We  presume  that  Mr.  Frederic  regards 
"  six  thousand  words"  as  being  what 
Educationists  call  a  singular  concept,  and 
hence  his  use  of  it  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular  is  quite  defensible.  Take  some- 
thing else  than  words,  for  instance : 
**  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  a  good  bit  of 
money."  That  is  a  natural  way  of 
speaking,  for  one  thinks  of  the  dollars 
as  constituting  a  lump  sum,  an  entity, 
an  amount — in  other  words,  something 
that  in  its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  singu- 
lar rather  than  plural.  See  our  remarks 
c.bout  "  the  United  States  /V,"  a  year  or 
more  ago. 

III. 

A  correspondent  criticises  the  writer 
of  our  Paris  Letter  for  using  the  expres- 
sion **  quite  a  while,"  and  asks  if  it  is 
correct.  We  answer  that  it  certainly  is. 
If  reference  be  made  to  the  passage  in 
question  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
words  "  a  while"  there  perform  the  part 
of  a  temporal  adverb,  and  as  such  may  be 
modified  by  the  other  adverb  "  quite." 

IV. 

The  last  two  criticisms  lead  us  to  re- 
mark that  again  and  again  our  corre- 
spondents pick  out  solecisms  and  lin- 
guistic infelicities  of  various  sorts  from 
the  contributed  articles  in  The  Book- 
man, and  ask  whether  we  disclaim  all 
responsibility  for  them.  One  gentleman 
who  writes  from  Philadelphia  puts  it  in 
this  way  : 
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"  I  would  like  to  ask,  assuming  that  the  mat- 
ters herein  pointed  out  are  errors,  is  it  not  the 
province  of  an  editor  to  correct  them  ?  1  ask 
this,  not  in  a  critical  spirit  as  to  your  part,  but 
simply  because  I  wish  to  have  your  views,  as 
the  question  has  a  practical  bearing  on  my  own 
daily  work." 

On  this  point  we  have  to  answer  that 
we  do  not  feel  a  very  strict  responsibil- 
ity for  the  locutions  of  writers  who  at- 
tach their  names  to  what  they  write. 
They  are  literary  folk  of  reputation,  and 
we  assume  that  our  readers  enjoy  ob- 
serving not  only  what  these  persons 
say,  but  how  they  say  it  ;  and  so,  in  gen- 
eral, we  leave  the  responsibility  with 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  perfectly  able 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  Anything 
that  is  evidently  due  to  pure  carelessness, 
however,  we  alter,  and  we  likewise  pull 
them  up  when  they  run  counter  to  our 
especial  prejudices.  Thus,  if  an  arch- 
angel were  to  send  us  a  communication 
containing  a  split  infinitive  we  should 
unsplit  it  with  great  promptitude,  nor 
should  we  allow  him  to  use  an  apparent 
object  after  the  passive  verb.  Other- 
wise, we  just  stand  on  one  side  and  re- 
main neutral. 

V. 

This  same  gentleman  asks  us  some 
other  questions  which  we  condense 
slightly,  and  then  answer  : 

(i)  *'  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  writes  '  we  had 
best.*  While  it  is  true  that  *  had  better,  had  best, 
had  rather  '  are,  as  Webster  says,  *  well-estab- 
lished idiomatic  forms,*  yet  is  it  not  also  true 
that  they  are  not  grammatically  correct  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  better  form  is  *  would  better,' 
etc.  ?" 

Yes  ;  but  there  is  no  use  objecting  to 
an  idiom  that  is  a  century  or  two  old, 
and  that  does  not  violate  the  essential 
spirit  of  language  as  does  such  a  sen- 
tence as  **  he  was  given  a  dinner." 

(2)  **  You  say,  in  your  January  issue  (p.  404), 
'  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  .  .  .  has  not  had  justice 
done  him. '  Is  not  this  sailing  dangerously  near 
the  rocks  of  the  *  loathsome  '  passive  voice  con- 
struction?" 

Not  at  all.  In  this  sentence  "  him** 
is  the  dative,  and  not  the  objective  (ac- 
cusative) case. 

(3)  '*  Your  reply  to  Mr.  Sage's  criticism  of 
'  there  Aas  been  a  number  '  seems  very  unsatis- 
factory.'* 


Awfully  sorry. 


VI. 


Two  gentlemen  in  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, have   had   a  controversy  over  the 


correctness  of  a  sentence,  and  they  very 
politely  say  that  they  will  accept  our  de- 
cision as  final.     One  of  them  writes  : 

' '  Is  the  following  sentence  grammatically  cor- 
rect :  *  To-day  is  Thursday  ;  yesterday,  to- 
morrow was  Thursday  ;  to-day.  to  morrow  is 
Friday  ;  and  to  morrow,  to  morrow  will  be  Sat- 
urday?*** 

We  reply  that  the  sentence  is  both 
grammatically  and  psychologically  cor- 
rect. To  morrow,  as  such  and  in  its  es- 
sential to-morrowness,  has  no  objective 
existence,  but  must  be  always  a  purely 
mental  conception  ;  for  when  the  time 
thought  of  as  **  to-morrow"  actually 
comes  around,  it  is  no  longer  **  to-mor- 
row** but  *'  to-day.**  Hence  it  can  exist 
only  in  the  present,  and  one  should  al- 
ways say  **  to-morrow  /V so-and-so,*'  and 
not  **  to-morrow  wt'U  be  so-and-so*' — for 
it  won*t.  This  question  is  often  debat- 
ed ;  but  it  is  really  as  simple  as  can  be. 
By  the  way,  the  sentence  submitted  to 
us  is  very  cleverly  constructed  to  bring 
out  the  idea. 

VII. 

A  correspondent  in  New  Orleans 
writes  : 

*'  In  the  study  in  hexameters  entitled '  Money/ 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  for  March,  1  was 
rather  struck  by  the  episode  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror. Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  purely 
imaginary  creation  or  has  it  some  historical 
basis  ?  I  am  quite  a  reader  of  the  classics,  but  do 
not  recall  anything  of  the  sort  in  my  reading.** 

In  its  details  it  is  purely  imaginary, 
but  it  was  suggested  by  the  following 
sentence  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula, written  by  Suetonius  (ch.  42), 
which  we  translate  from  the  Latin  : 

*'  Finally,  being  mastered  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  feel  money,  he  took  off  his  slip- 
pers, walked  again  and  again  over  great  heaps 
of  gold  coins  that  were  spread  over  the  spacious 
floor,  and  at  last,  lying  down,  he  rolled  his  whole 
body  in  the  gold  over  and  over  again.*' 

VIII. 

A  lady  writes  as  follows  from  Phelps, 
New  York  : 

•'  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your  col- 
umns whether  Mr.  I.  Zangwill's  name  is  '  Is- 
rael '  or  *  Isaac,*  and  can  you  give  authority  to 
convince  the  unbelieving  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Zangwill  as 
**  Israel**  because  we  observe  that  he  is  so 
spoken  of  by  the  English  papers,  whose 
editors  ougifit  to  know.  But  wc  don*t 
vouch  for  it.  We  are  getting  so  wary 
of  late  that  we  don't  vouch  for  anything. 
After  all,    Israel    and    Isaac   are   both 
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fine  names,  and  each  of  them  has  a  lot 
of  history  connected  with  it. 

IX. 

Here  is  a  querulous  soul  wailing  in 
the  remoteness  of  Topeka,  Kansas  : 

"  In  the  department  of  The  Bookman's  Let- 
ter-Box,  why  do  you  say  so  much  about  your- 
selves ?' ' 

Because  of  our  natural  egotism.     We 


should  think  that  this  explanation  would 
have  occurred  to  anybody  at  once.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  also  that  this 
is  necessarily  the  egotistical  department 
of  the  magazine.  Most  of  the  letters 
are  letters  containing  direct  criticisms 
of  our  theories,  our  language,  and  our 
opinions  ;  and  we  can't  very  well  reply 
to  them  without  saying  something  about 
ourselves.     Now  can  we  ? 


NEW   BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S"  LIFE  OF  NELSON."* 

From  Captain  Mahan  much  has  been 
expected,  and  he  has  more  than  met  the 
expectation.  In  point  of  workmanship 
his  Life  of  Nelson  is,  on  tlie  whole,  the 
best  book  that  he  has  yet  written  ;  and 
in  one  way  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult  for  him  to  write.  It  does  not 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  naval  writing,  as 
did  his  first  volume  on  Sea  Power,  for 
it  is  not  possible  in  a  biography,  how- 
ever excellent,  to  do  what  Captain 
Mahan  did  when  he  first  showed  what 
many  preceding  writers — what  very 
many  statesmen — had  felt  more  or  less 
dimly,  but  what  none  had  fairly  for- 
mulated— that  is,  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  sea  power  in  the  growth  of 
the  nations  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  But  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  this  volume  remarkable 
by  for  the  first  time  clearly  formulating  a 
principle  of  transcendent  importance,  the 
very  fact  that  Captain  Mahan  is  writing 
again  a  life  that  has  already  been  written 
many  times,  that  he  is  making  a  book 
on  a  subject  for  which  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  find  new  material,  makes  his  suc- 
cess all  the  more  noteworthy.  It  is  not 
usually  safe  to  prophesy,  but  in  this  case 
there  is  small  risk  in  saying  that  at  last, 
and  for  all  time,  the  life  history  of  the 
greatest  of  ail  sea  fighters  has  been  writ- 
ten, by  the  one  man  able  to  write  it  as 
it  should  be  written.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  historians  :  one,  the  delver,  the 
bricklayer,  the  man  who  laboriously 
gathers  together  bare  facts  ;  and  the 
other,  the  builder,  the  architect,  who 
out  of  these  facts  makes  the  great  edi- 
fice of  history.  Both  are  indispensable  ; 
but   it    is    onlv   the   latter  who  can   be 

♦The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL  D.  2  vols,  boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.    $8.00. 


called  an  historian  in  the  highest  sense. 
Without  a  thorough  and  full  knowledge 
of  the  details,  generalisation  is  mere 
folly,  and  the  man  who  tries  to  general- 
ise on  insufficient  or  misunderstood  data 
is  many  degrees  worse  than  the  man 
who  does  not  try  to  generalise  at  all, 
but  merely  gathers  data.  Nevertheless 
it  is  the  generaliser  really  able  to  handle 
the  subject  who  does  the  permanent 
work. 

Captain  Mahan  has  met  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  an  historian  of  the 
first  class.  He  knows  all  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  subject  so  well  that  he  can 
with  an  unsparing  hand  exercise  the  all- 
important  right  of  rejection.  Out  of 
the  immense  mass  of  trivialities  he 
selects  the  essential,  and  the  essential 
only.  Nelson  lived  and  died  in  a  light 
as  fierce  and  brilliant  as  any  that  ever 
beat  upon  a  throne,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to 
his  career  now  left  to  be  gathered  by 
the  most  industrious  gleaner  in  the 
stubble  of  historical  literature.  All  the 
facts  of  importance  are  practically  un- 
contested. In  consequence  Captain 
Mahan  has  been  able  almost  entirely  to 
discard  foot-notes,  the  necessary  bane  of 
the  ordinary  historian  even  of  the  first 
rank.  The  facts  with  which  he  deals 
are  uncontested ;  but  the  power  and 
vividness  with  which  he  sets  them  forth, 
and  the  unerring  sagacity  of  his  deduc- 
tions from  them,  are  new,  and  are  all 
his  own.  He  writes  with  careful  self- 
restraint,  and  with  careful  suppression 
of  all  that  is  in  any  way  redundant,  or 
aside  from  his  main  theme.  His  style 
is  concise  and  clear  ;  it  is  simple,  and 
yet  it  rises  level  to  the  needs  of  the  feats 
of  wonderful  heroism  which  he  de- 
scribes. In  short,  the  book  has  the 
vigour  and  the  simplicity  that  mark  the 
classic  in  any  tongue.     Biography,  like 
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portrait  painting,  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  the  art  of  which  it  is 
a  part  ;  and  Captain  Mahan  has  written 
the  best  of  all  naval  biographies,  about 
the  greatest  of  all  sea  captains,  the  man 
who  was  himself  the  embodiment  of  sea 
power  in  action. 

Nelson's  personality  has  always  been 
strangely  fascinating.  He  was  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  qualities  are  by 
no  means  such  as  we  commonly  associ- 
ate with  the  national  character  of  his 
people.  The  great  English  land  com- 
manders, the  Marlboroughs  and  the 
Wellingtons,  have  been  men  essentially 
English  in  their  ways  of  action  and  hab- 
its of  thought.  Nelson  loved  England 
with  that  intensity  of  patriotism  which 
marks  every  man  of  the  highest  stamp, 
and  he  huted  the  French  with  lifelong 
and  hereditary  hatred.  But  when  we 
pass  below  those  mighty  powers  of  the 
soul  which  are  possessed  by  the  great 
commanders  of  every  race  and  every 
time,  we  find  in  Nelson  the  traits  which 
in  popular  estimation  go  to  make  up  a 
French  rather  than  an  English  type  of 
character.  In  the  little,  shrivelled,  ac- 
tive man,  never  in  robust  health,  hating 
field  sports,  not  fond  of  country  life, 
with  the  words  '*  glory  and  honour** 
ever  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart,  unfaith- 
ful to  his  wife  and  faithful  to  his  mis- 
tress, loyal  to  his  subordinates,  court- 
eous, kindly,  effusive  and  nervous,  full 
of  simple  vanity,  bitterly  mortified  by 
censure  or  sneers — whether  of  friends 
or  enemies — and  possessed  of  a  valour 
so  headlong  and  impetuous  as  always  to 
balance  the  chance  of  great  success 
against  the  chance  of  great  failure,  we 
see  the  very  opposite  of  men  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  cold,  cautious,  self- 
contained,  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  incapable  of  behaving  with  gen- 
erosity or  of  being  drawn  into  any  feat 
of  reckless  daring.  The  Nelson  type  is 
far  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  far  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  type  of  the  Bailli  de  Suff  ren.  Among 
warriors  Nelson  differs  as  widely  from 
so  characteristically  English  a  type  as 
Wellington,  as  among  poets  Shelley 
differs  from  an  English  type  like  Words- 
worth. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  in  the  least  to 
imply  that  he  was  merely  a  brilliant, 
fiery,  dashing  fighter,  incapable  of  cool 
forethought,  and  trusting  merely  to 
pluck  and  luck  in  his  battles.  His  cour- 
age was  as  steadfast  as  it  was  daring. 


His  genius  shone  as  brightly  when  year 
in  and  year  out  he  kept  the  sea  with 
weather-shattered  ships,  watching  the 
blockaded  fleet  of  his  foes,  as  in  the  su- 
preme hour  of  glorious  and  triumphant 
battle.  He  could  dare  greatly,  and  he 
possessed  the  splendid  and  noble  bravery 
that  accepts  risks  and  fronts  the  possi- 
bilities of  defeat  in  the  effort  to  wrest 
from  hostile  fortune  those  victories  that 
are  yielded  only  to  the  great  masters  of 
war  ;  but  no  man  was  ever  more  un- 
wearying in  preparing  for  battle,  no 
man  ever  planned  more  carefully  to 
secure  for  his  own  side  the  advantage 
of  material  and  tactical  odds.  He  knew 
with  what  opponents  it  was  best  to  ma- 
noeuvre carefully,  and  with  what  others 
it  was  best  to  throw  aside  manoeuvring 
and  trust  merely  to  hard  pounding. 
He  was  ever  ready  in  time  of  need  to 
face  heavy  odds  with  a  fine  indifference, 
begotten  not  merely  of  confidence  in 
the  prowess  of  himself  and  his  captains, 
but  of  lofty  adherence  to  a  high  ideal 
of  duty.  Nevertheless,  he  sought  when- 
ever possible  to  have  the  odds  on  his 
side  and  so  to  use  his  force  as  to  crush 
in  battle  a  less  skilful  adversary.  In 
his  own  phrase,  he  knew  that  though  a 
victory  may  be  gained  by  an  inferior 
body,  only  numbers  can  annihilate  ; 
that  at  least  an  equality,  and  if  possible 
a  superiority  of  force,  is  needed  in  most 
cases  to  turn  defeat  into  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  irretrievable  catastrophe. 

The  key  to  Nelson's  character  is  to 
be  found  in  his  steady  following  of  glory 
and  honour,  his  eager  desire  f6r  the 
fame  which  comes  to  those  who  win 
honour  ;  **  honour '  which,  as  Captain 
Mahan  finely  puts  it,  *'  is  to  glory  what 
character  is  to  reputation."  In  this  age 
of  material  prosperity,  when  the  aver- 
age man  is  prone  to  forget  that  material 
prosperity  may  be  only  a  curse  if  unac- 
companied by  moral  greatness,  it  is  well 
for  any  one  to  study  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  Nelson.  He  was  incapable,  not 
jnerely  of  the  baseness  of  material  cor- 
ruption into  which  men  like  Marlbor- 
ough sink,  but  of  the  meanness  which 
would  balance  money  against  the  really 
great  prizes  of  life.  Like  all  noble  and 
lofty  natures,  he  saw  that  glory  and 
honour  give  what  riches  can  never 
give.  The  architects  of  a  nation's  ma- 
terial prosperity  do  much,  but  they  can 
never  do  as  much  as  the  men  who  build 
up  the  structure  of  glorious  memories 
and  traditions  which  forms  the  rare  in- 
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heritance  of  a  mighty  and  masterful  peo- 
ple. The  victories  of  peace  are  great, 
but  the  victories  of  war  are  greater. 
No  merchant,  no  banker,  no  railroad 
magnate,  no  inventor  of  improved  in- 
dustrial processes,  can  do  for  any  nation 
what  can  be  done  for  it  by  its  great 
fighting  men.  No  triumph  of  peace  can 
equal  the  armed  triumph  over  malice 
domestic  or  foreign  levy.  No  qualities 
called  out  by  a  purely  peaceful  life  stand 
on  a  level  with  those  stern  and  virile 
virtues  which  move  the  men  of  stout 
heart  and  strong  hand  who  uphold  the 
honour  of  their  flag  in  battle.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  a  nation  to  produce  one  Grant 
or  one  Farragut  than  a  thousand  shrewd 
manufacturers  or  successful  speculators. 

Nelson  possessed  that  extremely  ner- 
vous temperament  which  men  of  simple 
wit  and  dull  perception  are  apt  to  look 
down  upon  ;  but,  like  many  other  ner- 
vous men,  his  nervousness  disappeared, 
or  rather  took  the  form  of  dauntless  and 
fiery  energy,  when  once  in  battle  ;  and 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  most  stead- 
fast and  resolute  endurance.  Like  many 
other  brave  men,  who  not  merely  disre- 
gard danger  and  death,  but,  what  is  far 
harder,  are  able  to  endure  unshaken  the 
heaviest  responsibility,  he  had  his  weak- 
nesses. This  mighty  sea  captain,  this 
cripple  whose  name  struck  terror  to  all 
people  who  fought  upon  the  ocean, 
this  admiral  who  met  his  death  un- 
flinchingly in  the  greatest  of  all  naval 
victories,  was  distinctly  afraid  of  horses, 
and  was  uncomfortable  even  when 
driven. 

His  generosity  was  as  marked  as  his 
valour.  He  appreciated,  and  showed 
that  he  appreciated,  every  deed  of  those 
who  fought  under  him,  and  he  made 
the  welfare  of  the  seamen  who  served  in 
his  ships  his  first  study.  In  consequence 
he  was  rewarded  with  an  enthusiasm  of 
devotion  which  few  men  have  ever  de- 
served or  obtained.  He  was  a  self- 
willed  man,  not  unfrequently  in  trouble 
with  his  superiors,  and  sometimes  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  disobedience  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  a  man  of  less  genius. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  was  a 
bad  man  to  imitate.  A  great  soldier 
may  disregard  rules  which  must  be 
binding  upon  all  save  those  of  transcen- 
dent ability.  Nelson's  occasional  dis- 
obediences, like  his  occasional  disregard 
of  manoeuvring,  were  traits  which  mean 
destruction  if  copied  by  men  of  less 
heroic  mould. 


Nelson  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  combination  of  mental  and 
moral  power  which  must  go  to  the  make- 
up of  all  very  great  commanders.  He 
possessed  that  forethought  in  prepara- 
tion, that  instant  insight  in  a  great  crisis, 
which  are  indispensable  ;  he  possessed 
and  exercised  strategic  and  tactical  skill 
of  the  highest  order  ;  and  he  possessed 
also  that  willingness,  and  indeed  eager 
desire,  for  fierce  and  desperate  fighting, 
the  lack  of  which  cannot  be  made  up  by 
any  superiority  of  skill  or  tactics.  Mere 
dogged  courage  can  never  conquer  if 
pitted  against  equal  courage  and  supe- 
rior skill  or  superior  material  force. 
But  the  timid  and  skilful  tactician  will 
generally  be  beaten  by  the  less  skilful 
man  who  is  able  to  give  and  take  heavy 
punishment  ;  and  mere  superiority  of 
force  avails  nothing  when  the  opponent 
is  superior  in  both  skill  and  resolution. 
Nelson's  victories  were  generally  won 
against  odds  in  point  of  force.  At  Co- 
penhagen this  was  not  so  ;  and  the  de- 
feated Danes  there  fought  fully  as  brave- 
ly as  their  victorious  antagonists  ;  but 
at  Copenhagen  the  natural  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  were  so  great  that  it  was 
in  some  ways  the  most  striking  of  all 
of  Nelson's  triumphs.  At  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  he  showed  the  quality 
of  the  true  military  genius,  for  instead 
of  merely  doing  his  duty,  he  saw  a 
chance  which  no  one  else  saw,  and  in 
taking  it  dared  to  do  what  no  one  else 
would  have  dared.  At  the  Nile  and  at 
Trafalgar  he  led  an  inferior  force  against 
a  superior,  and  in  each  case  the  weaker 
side  won  an  overwhelming  triumph,  be- 
cause it  w^as  handled  with  far  greater 
skill,  and  with  far  greater  energy  and 
resolution.  Nowadays,  w^hen  the  naval 
architects  of  all  countries  strive  year  by 
year  to  outstrip  one  another  in  the  race 
for  more  perfect  guns  and  more  perfect 
armour,  men  who  ponder  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  victories  of  Nelson  will 
remember  that  though  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  procure  superi- 
ority in  force  and  equipment,  yet  that — 
as  with  Tegetthoff  at  Lissa — the  victory 
will  lie  with  the  bravest  and  most  skil- 
ful captain  even  against  a  superior  op- 
ponent, if  this  opponent  displays  any 
lack  of  nerve  or  of  address. 

There  is  no  space  in  a  review  of  this 
nature  to  try  to  follow  even  in  outline 
Nelson's  campaigns.  They  were  the 
greatest  of  all  campaigns  fought  upon  the 
sea ;  they  took  place  in  what  was,  on  the 
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whole,  the  greatest  of  all  wars  ;  they 
were  waged  by  the  greatest  of  all  sea 
captains  ;  and  in  Captain  Mahan  they 
have  found  the  best  of  all  possible  his- 
torians. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 


THROUGH  UNKNOWN  AFRICAN  COUN- 
TRIES.* 

This  is  a  book  to  read  rather  than  to 
review,  unless,  indeed,  one  belongs  to 
the  Condensed  Milk,  or  Liebig  Extract, 
School  of  book  reviewers,  of  whom  Mr. 
Mayo  W.  Hazeltine  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous representative,  and  whose  meth- 
od it  is  to  squeeze  out  everything  of  inter- 
est that  a  book  contains  and  boil  it  down 
into  a  three-column  notice,  after  read- 
ing which  no  one  but  a  person  with 
money  to  burn  will  ever  think  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  book  itself.  We 
arc  not  going  to  do  anything  so  unfair 
to  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  and  to  his  pub 
lisher  ;  for  we  want  every  one  to  read 
this  particular  book  in  its  original  form 
and  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  have. 

Whoever  reads  it  at  all  is,  in  fact, 
bound  to  enjoy  it  ;  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Donald- 
son Smith  writes,  and  in  the  second 
place  because  he  had  such  very  interest- 
ing things  to  write  about.  And  these 
two  factors  of  an  interesting  book  of 
travel  and  adventure  are  by  no  means 
often  found  in  combination.  It  is  really 
surprising  how  thoroughly  tedious  much 
good  material  can  be  made  by  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  dulness.  But  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith  is  never  dull.  He 
writes  away  as  though  he  really  en- 
joys it,  and  not  a  bit  academically,  but  in 
a  good,  wholesome,  lively,  conversational 
style,  exactly  as  though  he  were  sitting 
by  your  side  and  talking,  which  is  the 
very  best  of  all  possible  styles  for  a  trav- 
eller's narrative.  And  what  he  has  to 
tell  is  in  itself  worthy  of  so  agree- 
able a  literary  setting.  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  roved  around  certain  regions  of  Af- 
rica in  a  most  princely  and  sumptuous 
way  and  quite  regardless  of  expense, 
having  a  retinue  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  *'  boys,'*  a  train  of  over  a  hun- 
dred camels,  and  every  possible  con- 
comitant, from  scientific  apparatus  to 
cigarettes.     Nevertheless,  he  was  told, 

*  Through  Unknown  African  Countries.  By 
A.  Donaldson  Smith,  M.D..  F.R.G.S.  New 
York  :  Edward  Arnold.    $4.00. 


when  he  started  out,  that  he  would  sure 
ly  be  slaughtered  by  the  Gallas  or  other 
dusky  folk  who  had  acquired  a  strong 
prejudice  against  white  men  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  Italian  ex- 
plorers had  treated  them  a  short  time 
before  ;  and  he  was  urged  to  take  a 
larger  force — in  fact,  a  small  army.  But 
he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  virtue  of 
tact,  even  in  Darkest  Africa,  and  so  he 
started  off  with  true  American  optimism 
and  a  special  camel-load  of  gimcracks  to 
be  given  to  such  natives  as  were  willing 
to  be  good.  How  he  succeeded  and 
what  he  managed  to  accomplish  make 
up  the  contents  of  this  most  entertain- 
ing book. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  quality 
of  the  narrative  is  the  wav  in  which  he 
turns  on  all  sorts  of  side-lights  that  give 
one  very  fascinating  glimpses  into  the 
conditions  of  domestic  life  among  the 
natives.  He  never  wastes  any  space  in 
this,  but  in  a  few  words  casually  hits 
off  some  curious  phase  or  custom  that 
shows  how  keen  an  observer  he  is  and 
how  full  are  his  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. This  makes  his  book  a  model 
for  others  who  too  often  neglect  these 
things  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  five- 
hundred- page  narrative,  whereas  they 
are  just  the  very  matters  that  one  likes 
to  know  about.  For  instance,  any  one 
might  have  mentioned,  as  he  does  (p. 
219),  how  he  was  waked  up  in  the 
night  by  the  squalling  of  a  pickaninny  ; 
but  scarcely  any  one  would  have  added 
the  amusing  bit  of  information  that 
the  aforesaid  pickaninny  was  promptly 
spanked  into  repose  with  a  goat's-leg 
bone,  which  is  the  substitute  for  a  rod 
with  the  Solomons  of  the  Amara.  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith's  observations  on  the 
various  African  ladies  whom  he  met  are 
very  good  reading.  Their  continual 
tooth-brushing,  their  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er white  men  are  really  good-looking 
or  whether  they  are  not  repulsive  ; 
their  general  curiosity  and  the  rather 
embarrassing  way  in  which  they  some- 
times showed  it ;  their  naive  attempts 
at  flirtation,  and  their  very  reprehensi- 
ble behaviour  when  he  showed  them  a 
porcelain  doll  (p.  77),  are  all  chronicled 
in  a  lively  manner.  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  saw  a  prospective  bride  and 
groom  making  love  to  one  another  by 
exchanging  pinches  (kissing  being  un- 
known in  this  part  of  Africa),  and  sub- 
sequently asked  the  lady  what  sort  of  a 
ceremony  she  would  have  to  go  through 
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with  on  her  wedding  day  ;  to  which  she 
cheerfully  answered  that  there  was  no 
ceremony  of  a  religious  nature  at  all, 
but  that  she  would  first  have  to  fight 
the  bridegroom's  other  wives  !  There 
seems  to  be  a  superfluity  of  women 
in  this  interesting  country  ;  for  many 
a  native  chief,  after  inquiring  of  the 
travellers  why  they  hadn't  brought 
their  wives  along,  generously  offered 
to  give  them  two  or  three  of  his  own 
if  they  wanted  them,  an  offer  that  was 
the  easier  to  decline  because  of  the 
local  feminine  custom  of  staining  the 
gums  blue,  shaving  off  the  eyebrows, 
and  tattooing  crescents  on  the  forehead 
as  a  substitute. 

Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  James  Bruce,  that  the 
Abyssinians  gorge  themselves  with  raw 
meat  torn  from  the  still  quivering  body 
of  the  slain  animal  ;  but  they  rush  off 
with  it  to  a  secluded  spot  to  devour  it, 
and  in  general  do  not  like  to  be  seen  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ;  for  it  is  good  form  to 
hold  a  cloth  before  the  face  when  din- 
ing in  company.  Honey  seems  to  enter 
largely  into  African  dietetics,  as  do 
meal,  goat's  flesh,  and  a  drink  called 
darde^  which  is  described  as  a  safe  bev- 
erage, not  unlike  the  Mexican  pulque  in 
its  taste,  though  not  so  insidious  as  one 
of  our  raw  American  diplomats  found 
the  latter  some  time  ago.  Game  is  very 
abundant,  and  in  spite  of  our  author's 
complaining  about  the  dirt  which  the 
natives  appear  to  have  used  as  a  season- 
ing, and  in  spite  also  of  a  species  of  lady- 
bug  that  frequently  introduced  itself 
into  the  cooking,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  African  travel,  when  done  in 
style,  has  a  good  many  ameliorations. 
For  instance,  on  Christmas  Day,  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith  fell  in  with  a  certain 
Russian  Prince  Boris,  who  was  also  doing 
some  exploration  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  two  parties  combined  their  culinary 
resources  for  a  Christmas  dinner.  This 
was  in  the  wildest  part  of  unexplored 
Africa  ;  yet  they  sat  down  in  a  large  tent 
carpeted  with  zebra-skins  and  adorned 
with  flowers,  at  a  table  beautified  with  a 
large  floral  centre-piece  and  supplied 
with  a  banquet  consisting  of  oryx  soup, 
filet  de  bauf^  grouse,  croquettes  de  cervelUy 
strawberry  tarts,  peaches,  champagne, 
brandy- and-soda,  and  cigarettes.  When 
the  Fourth  of  July  came  around,  Dr. 
Donaldson  Smith,  like  a  good  Ameri- 
can,   celebrated   it   with  another   civil- 


ised dinner,  displayed  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  fired  numerous  salvoes  from  his 
rifles,  and  wound  up  at  night  with 
a  special  salute  from  his  elephant- 
gun. 

The  natives  in  general  behaved  very 
well,  and  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  tact, 
plus  his  presents  worked  like  a  charm. 
There  was  some  fighting,  and  the  doctor 
and  his  boys  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves,  so  that  the  Arbore  who 
attacked  them  conceived  a  verv  whole- 
some  respect  for  the  repeating  rifles, 
which  they  had  at  first  contemptuously 
styled*'  water-throwers,"  evidently  tak- 
ing them  for  squirts.  The  book  contains 
some  very  amusing  accounts  of  the 
present-giving.  One  set  of  natives,  the 
dwarfish  Dume,  were  conciliated  with 
sheets  of  tin,  which  they  cut  up  into  disks 
for  their  noses,  and  with  jelly,  which 
they  relished  greatly,  though  they 
thought  it  was  a  preparation  of  blood — a 
notion  which  enhanced  its  attractiveness 
for  them.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Africans  were  immensely  interested  and 
astonished  by  the  sight  of  picture-books 
in  colours  ;  and  the  porcelain  doll  al- 
ready mentioned,  wMiich  was  tinted,  de- 
lighted them  so  much  that  at  the  sight 
of  it  they  hugged  each  other  and  danced 
about  in  glee.  A  very  diverting  inci- 
dent happened  to  one  of  the  party  who 
had  gone  off  hunting  without  taking  any 
presents  with  him,  and  who  met  a  party 
of  Aulihans  and  deemed  it  politic  to  pro- 
pitiate them.  After  racking  his  brain 
for  a  happy  thought,  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  to  soak  off  the  pink  label 
from  a  jam-pot  and  stick  it  on  the  fore- 
head of  their  chief  man.  Probably 
nothing  that  the  party  ever  gave  in  the 
way  of  a  present  was  so  complete  a  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  recipient  stalked  about, 
exulting  in  its  magnificence,  until  the 
giver  had  departed  amid  universal  ap- 
plause and  gratitude. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  sci- 
entific side  of  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's 
observations.  The  value  of  these  has 
been  so  widely  recognised,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  as  to  make  it 
scarcely  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
mention  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  geographical  notices  are  very  full 
and  very  informing,  and  that  his  collec- 
tions, which  are  now  on  view  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere, 
contain  a  number  of  new  and  interest- 
ing species,  and  are  also  very  complete 
in  other  ways.    The  sportsman,  also,  will 
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find  much  to  attract  him  in  the  narra- 
tive, for  the  author  bagged  game  of 
every  kind,  big  and  little,  from  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  and  zebras,  to 
grouse  and  quail.  Some  very  signifi- 
cant information  is  also  given  at  first 
hand  about  the  military  organisation, 
local  government,  and  general  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Abyssinians,  which,  in  view 
of  the  important  part  which  these  peo- 
ple have  lately  played  in  Africa  and  in- 
directly in  European  politics,  will  prove 
highly  instructive  to  the  student  of  con- 
temporary history. 

A  word  should  be  said  in  especial 
commendation  of  the  illustrations,  which 
are  very  numerous  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted. They  compare  most  favourably 
with  those  in  Farthest  Norths  which  is 
the  other  book  of  travel  now  before  the 
public  mind.  Looking  casually  over  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Nansen's  two  volumes,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  he  must  have 
devoted  all  his  time  while  in  the  North 
to  taking  pictures  of  the  FranC s  crew  at 
their  meals.  First  you  have  a  photo- 
graph of  the  crew  at  breakfast ;  then  you 
find  a  photograph  of  the  crew  at  lunch- 
eon ;  then  a  photograph  of  the  crew  at 
dinner ;  then  a  photograph  of  the  crew 
enjoying  a  late  supper ;  with  minor 
views  of  the  crew  taking  a  bite  be- 
tween meals,  and  of  the  dog-watch  get- 
ting up  in  the  night  to  eat  some  more. 
This  is,  of  course,  quite  reassuring  in 
a  way,  for  it  shows  that  they  really  had 
enough  to  eat,  and  it  prevents  your 
feelings  from  getting  harrowed  up  by 
the  thought  that  perhaps  the  poor  fel- 
lows were  obliged  to  go  hungry.  In- 
deed, it  creates  something  of  a  suspi- 
cion in  one's  mind  that  they  never 
did  anything  else  but  eat.  Yet  the 
scientific  value  of  these  gustatory 
scenes  is  not  entirely  obvious  to  the  or- 
dinary observer ;  for  after  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  text  and  of  the  sup- 
plementary diagrams,  we  cannot  learn 
that  the  crew  of  the  Fram  did  their  eat- 
ing in  any  novel  hyperboreal  way  ;  but 
their  manner  of  eating — their  modus 
edendi — at  the  North  Pole  was  precisely 
what  it  would  have  been  at  the  South 
Pole,  or  in  Larissa  or  Weehawken. 
In  fact,  they  just  ate.  But  the  illustra- 
tions in  this  work  of  Dr.  Donaldson 
Smith  really  illustrate.  They  are  in- 
structive, spirited,  or  entertaining,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  they  give  addition- 
al interest  to  a  volume  that  is,  to  our 
mind,  the  most  valuable  book  of  travel 


that  has  been   published   so  far  during 
the  present  vear. 

//.    T,  Peck, 


A  GALAHAD  OF  KENTUCKY.* 

'*  No  woman,"  says  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  **  can  be  interested  in  a  man  of  the 
Sir  Galahad  type,  as  she  must  always 
regard  him  merely  as  an  elongated  male 
infant."  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
it  of  John  Gray,  Mr.  Allen's  Sir  Galahad, 
whose  *'  strength  was  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure,"  that 

'*  over  and  above  all  other  thines,  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  unf alien  in  him,  of  the  highest 
keeping  itself  above  assault,  of  his  first  youth 
never  yet  brushed  away  as  a  bloom,  that  con 
stituteu  to  her  his  distmction  among  the  men 
she  had  known." 

The  wide  rftoral  divergence  of  these 
two  points  of  view  marks  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  what  has  been  called 
the  literature  of  disillusion  and  the  lit- 
erature that  serves  ideal  ends.  It  is  the 
difference  between  the  ball-room  and 
the  homestead  :  the  one  all  sparkling 
and  irritating  and  superficial  and  dan- 
gerous ;  the  other  all  profound  and  calm 
and  healthful  and  mighty.  In  a  recent 
novel  belonging  to  the  former  class  it  is 
written  of  one  of  the  characters,  as  he 
plunges  into  vicious  pleasure,  that,  like 
the  diver,  he  had  a  sacred  passion  for 
the  depths.  In  striking  antithesis  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that,  like  the  Alpine 
climber,  Mr.  Allen  has  with  John  Gray, 
as  he  strives  to  reach  the  shining 
peaks  of  goodness,  a  sacred  passion  for 
the  heights.  That  religious  purity  of 
John  Gray's  nature  which  rested  upon 
him  as  a  mantle  visible  to  all  eyes,  but 
invisible  to  him,  lies  upon  every  page  of 
The  Choir  Invisible^  holding  it  aloof  from 
the  exciting,  the  insinuating,  the  cyni- 
cal in  OUT  fin  </^  5/^^/^  literature,  and  con- 
stituting its  most  powerful  attraction — 

**  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  evermore  intense." 

The  Choir  Invisible  bears  upon  its  front 
that  unspeakable  repose,  that  unhurried 
haste  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  alive  wMth  the  passion  of 
beauty  and  of  pain  ;  it  vibrates  with  that 
incommunicable  thrill  which  Stevenson 
called  the  tuning-fork  of  art.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  a  sweet  and  noble  serious- 

*  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Tames  Lane  Al- 
len.   New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $i.5a 
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ness  through  which  there  strains  the 
sunny  light  of  a  glancing  humour,  a 
wayward  fancy,  like  sunbeams  stealing 
into  a  cathedral  close  through  stained- 
glass  windows.  Mr.  Allen  never  touches 
life  but  to  transform  it  ;  nothing  is  left 
common  or  unclean.  The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble comes  down  to  us  from  a  mount  of 
transfiguration. 

There  is  something  very  impressive 
in  the  opening  overture,  about  which 
there  goes  a  hum  of  expectancy  as  out 
of  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  forest 
there  passes,  like  a  bright  memory  issuing 
from  the  stillness  of  the  past,  the  gay, 
lightsome  figure  of  Amy  Falconer,  **  per- 
haps the  first  beautiful  girl  of  aristo- 
cratic birth  ever  seen  in  Kentucky,  and 
the  first  of  the  famous  train  of  those 
who  for  a  hundred  years  since  have 
wrecked  or  saved  the  lives  of  the  men." 
It  is  with  her  entrance  that  *'  one  of 
those  trifles  happens  that  contain  the 
history  of  our  lives."  A  chord  is  struck 
which,  mingling  with  the  voices  of  that 
choir  invisible  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
made  audible,  works  in  discord  and 
touches  all  the  harmony  to  finer  issues 
of  tragic  passion.  One  by  one  the 
voices  of  the  past  join  the  general  chorus 
— the  deep  vibrations  of  history,  the  un- 
rest of  the  times,  "  life  tense  with  mar- 
tial passion,"  the  struggle  for  conquest 
in  the  westward  march  of  civilisation 
— which  sweeps  through  us  as  it  did 
through  John  Gray,  "arousing  him  as 
the  marshalling  storm  cloud,  the  rush 
of  winds,  and  sunlight  flickering  into 
gloom  kindle  the  sense  of  the  high,  the 
mighty,  the  sublime." 

But  from  out  that  choir  invisible, 
whose  voices,  now  mute,  once  resound- 
ed in  the  green  wilderness  of  Kentucky 
a  century  ago,  there  wander  down  to 
us  the  imperishable  strains  of  an  old 
melody  that  is  ever  new  : 

**  Life,  with  all  it  yields  of  joy  and  woe 
And  hope  and  fear,  .... 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning 
love." 

And  in  learning  love  to  learn  also  the 
greatest  of  all  lessons  :  how  sublime  a 
thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong ! 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  melody  that 
issues  from  the  life  story  of  John  Gray 
and  Mrs.  Falconer,  sung  as  it  has  been 
by  men  and  women  since  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together ;  sometimes 
faltering  and  failing  in  a  tragic  defeat 
that  troubles  life's  harmonies,  sometimes 
rising  and  triumphing  in  a  tragic  vic- 


tory whose  "  music  is  the  gladness  of 
the  world." 

John  Gray's  entire  character  rested 
on  the  noiseless  conviction  that  he  was 
a  man  and  a  gentleman. 

**A  fighter  in  the  world  he  would  always 
be.  .  .  .  But  as  he  grew  older,  and  the  world 
in  part  conquered  him  as  it  conquers  so  many 
of  us,  would  he  go  into  his  later  battles  as  he 
had  entered  his  earlier  ones— to  the  measure  of 
a  sacred  chant  ?  Beneath  the  sweat  and  wounds 
of  all  his  victories  would  he  carry  the  white  lus- 
tre of  conscience,  burning  untarnished  in  him 
to  the  end." 

That  is  the  problem  in  which  patience 
is  the  touchstone  of  our  virtue.  How 
does  John  Gray  stand  the  test  ? 
Through  a  young  man's  egotistic  affec- 
tion for  Amy,  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Fal- 
coner, John  Gray  had  been  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  latter,  whom  he  held  in 
great  reverence.  When  Amy  jilts  him, 
the  schoolmaster  meets  with  his  first  de- 
feat and  tragedy  in  life.  There  is  a 
graphic  description  of  a  fight  which 
takes  place  between  John  Gray  and  a 
cougar  or  "  painter"  in  the  schoolhouse. 
For  days  after  this  encounter  he  has  to 
lie  abed  nursing  his  wounds.  Mrs. 
Falconer  visits  him  and  tends  him — this 
big,  rude  young  Westerner  whose  rough 
log  cabin  is  brightened  for  the  first  time 
by  a  woman's  presence  and  transform- 
ing touch.  Then  she  brings  him  that 
"  old  Bible  of  manhood,"  a  copy  of 
Malory's  Morte  d" Arthur^  and  out  of 
all  these  things  there  comes  to  him  the 
first  great  awakening  of  his  life  in  a  love 
that  is  forbidden. 

"  He  upbraided  himself  the  more  bitterly  for 
the  influence  of  the  book  because  it  was  she 
who  had  placed  both  the  good  and  the  evil  in 
his  hand,  with  perfect  confidence  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  one  and  remain  unsoiled  by  the 
other.  She  had  remained  spirit-proof  herself 
against  the  influences  that  tormented  him  ;  out 
of  her  own  purity  she  had  judged  him." 

Then  begins  the  tempest  for  John  Gray. 
Like  Sir  Bedivere  with  Arthur  on  his 
shoulders,  he  hears  the  deep  behind 
him,  and  a  cry  before,  his  own  thought 
drives  him  like  a  goad — Love,  with  its 
"  almighty  justification,"  calling  with  a 
voice  new,  irresistible,  to  the  deep  mead- 
ows, strewn  with  passion  flowers — the 
voice  of  conscience  intoning  its  muffled, 
insistent  appeal  on  the  great  wistful 
height  of  Silence.  But  up  the  steep  he 
struggles,  rising  and  falling,  until  the 
crest  is  gained  in  that  last  interview  with 
Mrs.  Falconer,  when  "  Beauty  sprang 
from  the  breast  of  pain,  and  the  sight 
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let  the  nobler  passions  play.**  This 
chapter  in  which  John  Gray  climbs  to 
the  great  watershed  of  his  life  is  not 
only  singular  for  its  beauty  and  quiet 
power  in  a  book  that  is  remarkable  for 
these  qualities  ;  it  vail  go  on  record  as 
one  of  the  singularly  beautiful  chapters 
in  the  literature  of  modern  fiction. 

John's  subsequent  career  will  meet 
with  varying  judgment.  The  unrelent- 
ing irony  of  circumstance  that  pursues 
him  goes  too  sorely  against  the  tyranny 
of  our  common  desire  for  happiness 
to  be  accepted  with  complacency.  There 
is  a  daring  audacity  about  it  which 
we  can  only  understand  when  we  come 
to  remember  what  the  book  as  a  whole 
stands  for.  John's  conduct  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  his  character,  of  his 
rightful  habitudes  of  mind,  and  the  old 
beautiful  submission  of  himself  to  the 
established  laws  of  the  world.  **  Al- 
ways be  a  good  man,'*  had  been  Mrs. 
Falconer's  last  words  to  him.  Good- 
ness is  the  dominant  chord  to  which  the 
whole  action  is  keyed  ;  goodness,  as  an 
end  in  itself  of  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  self-denying  ordi- 
nance leading  to  a  state  of  self-com- 
placent happiness.  Nevertheless,  while 
John  Gray  will  win  universal  admiration 
and  sympathy,  few  will  perhaps  absolve 
him  utterly.  But  where  shall  we  find  a 
flaw  in  Mrs.  Falconer  ?  In  the  beginning 
of  her  acquaintance  with  John  Gray 
there  was  that,  characteristic  manhood 
about  him  which,  during  his  wooing  of 
Amy,  she  thought,  gave  her  the  right  to 
indulge  a  friendship  for  him  such  as  she 
had  never  felt  for  any  other  man.  She 
was  one  of  the  women  who  accept  what 
life  has  brought  them,  although  it  has 
brought  nothing  for  which  they  care  ; 
**  her  wifehood  might  be  her  martyr- 
dom, but  it  was  martyrdom  inviolate.** 
Her  unsullied  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
and  her  indestructible  trust  in  John 
Gray,  all  through  their  friendship,  are 
vindicated  on  that  night  when  **  with 
the  loosening  of  her  tears  came  the 
loosening  of  her  hold  upon  what  she  had 
never  acknowledged  to  herself — her  love 
of  him,  the  belief  that  he  had  loved  her." 
The  tragedy  of  their  life  deepens  like 
a  river  as  it  seeks  the  sea,  with  unutter- 
able passion,  with  pathos  that  heals 
while  it  rends  the  heart,  but  over  its 
close  there  falls  the  hush  of  an  infinite 
peace.  Like  Rossetti*s  *'  Dante  and 
Beatrice  in  Paradise,'*  these  two  pil- 
grims of  love  also  pass  into  our  remem- 


brance as  dwelling  in  coloured  calm, 
above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all 
pride. 

**  The  most  that  we  can  do,'*  says 
the  Rev.  James  Moore,  who  reappears 
with  his  flute,  **  is  to  begin  a  strain  that 
will  swell  the  general  volume  and  last 
on  after  we  have  perished."  No  one 
who  reads  T/ie  Choir  Invisible  will  doubt 
that  Mr.  Allen  has  begun  an  undying 
strain  that  will  continue  to  scatter  its 
music  **  in  minds  made  better  by  its  pres- 
ence" in  the  years  to  come.  He  has 
given  us  something  strong,  deep,  rever- 
ential, that  will  teach  us  how  to  live. 
"  We  are  humbly  hopeful  that  we  may 
prove  heroes  also  "  as  was  Stevenson's 
prayer. 

James  Mac  Arthur. 


DR.  VAN  DYKE'S  VERSE.* 

This  slender  book  of  verse  bears  on 
every  page  a  transparent  sincerity  ;  it 
was  written  to  ease  the  heart,  to  give 
imagination  play.  It  is  a  transcription 
of  experiences,  aspirations,  friendships, 
affection.  There  is  a  distinct  note  of 
personality  running  through  it  all  ;  as 
if  the  verse  had  come  to  the  writer  and 
not  the  writer  to  the  verse.  Only  once 
or  twice  is  the  reader  aware  of  a  kind 
of  secondary  relation  to  the  form  ;  only 
once  or  twice  does  he  feel,  as  one  so 
often  feels  in  reading  contemporary 
verse,  that  the  poet  may  be  experiment- 
ing with  a  metre  or  trying  his  cunning 
with  rhyme.  From  first  to  last  the 
verse  is  sincere,  frank,  veracious  in 
thought  and  feeling — that  is  to  say, 
there  is  behind  the  form  reality  of  ex- 
perience and  emotion,  not  mere  skill 
and  facility.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
whose  lucidity  of  expression  is  rooted  in 
essential  simplicity  of  aim  and  honesty 
of  intention.  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  in  a 
very  uncommon  degree  that  feeling  for 
nature  and  for  experience  which  trans- 
lates the  one  and  interprets  the  other 
into  the  language  of  the  imagination  ; 
but  he  never  rests  content  with  moods  ; 
he  always  strives  for  ideas  as  well  as  im- 
pressions. It  is  this  moral  vitality  in 
his  nature  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  primarily  an  impressionist ;  he 
gets  at  the  truth  of  atmosphere,  but  he 

♦  The  Builders  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry 
van  Dyke.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.50. 
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must  rest  in  the  truth  of  structure.  He 
has  a  tune  in  his  head  before  he  touches 
the  keys. 

He  is,  for  this  reason,  less  facile  and 
flowing  than  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries among  verse  writers  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  he  strikes  a  more  distinct  and 
resonant  note  ;  he  produces  a  deeper 
impression  of  reality.  He  approaches 
his  themes  more  directly  and  goes  to 
their  heart  with  a  singleness  of  inten- 
tion and  device  which  disclose  some- 
thing more  individual  and  unconscious 
than  poetic  intelligence  ;  which  disclose 
nothing  less  than  poetic  instinct.  This 
faculty  of  condensing  and  compressing 
the  sentiment  of  a  great  event  and  bring- 
ing the  imagination  face  to  face  on  a 
sudden  with  its  full  significance  is  illus- 
trated in  the  lines  on  Tennyson  ;  dis- 
tinctly the  best  among  a  number  of  no- 
table tributes  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  singer  from  his  fellow-craftsmen  ; 
and  the  best  because,  by  very  simple 
means,  the  passing  of  the  Laureate  is 
made  to  assume  as  much  importance  to 
the  larger  world  to  which  he  passed  as 
to  the  smaller  world  from  which  he  van- 
ished. There  is  in  this  fine  poem  a  re- 
ticence and  restraint  full  of  poetic  feel- 
ing— a  reticence  and  restraint  which,  by 
the  instinct  of  the  artist,  spare  the  im- 
agination all  details  of  emotion  in  order 
that  a  single  noble  idea  may  possess  it 
wholly. 

All  real  poetry  deals  with  experience, 
with  nature  and  events  as  they  touch 
the  poet  ;  for  it  is  not  until  we  come  to 
close  quarters  with  happenings  and  con- 
ditions that  the  imagination  plays  freely 
upon  them.  The  work  of  poets  whose 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  of  the 
faintest  is,  in  this  sense,  as  distinctly 
moralised  as  the  work  of  those  to  whom 
all  things  make  inevitably  for  good  or 
ill.  Paul  Verlaine  moralises  whatever 
he  touches  as  definitely  as  Tennyson  ; 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  no  true 
poet  can  get  away  from  the  order  of  life, 
however  he  may  strive  to  reject  or  ignore 
it.  Dr.  van  Dyke  not  only  recognises 
it,  but  is  inspired  by  it.  He  is  not 
afraid  that  his  verse  will  suffer  because 
there  is  faith  behind  it ;  nor  is  he  con- 
cerned to  suppress  spiritual  aspiration, 
and  the  response  which  he  finds  to  his 
own  sense  of  loneliness  and  sorrow,  be- 
cause these  may  in  some  way  take  him 
out  of  the  region  of  poetry  into  that  of 
religion.  He  understands  that  religion 
is  the  deepest  of  all  the  springs  of  poetry 


— as  Tennyson  and  Browning  taught  for 
so  many  years  in  noble  antiphonal  song 
— and  that  nothing  allies  itself  so  deeply 
and  fruitfully  with  the  processes  of  the 
imagination  as  a  true  and  constantly  feel- 
ing for  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  life, 
and  an  abiding  consciousness  of  rest  in 
the  power  behind  it.  The  touches  of 
didacticism  in  this  volume  are  few  ; 
the  vision  of  faith  through  the  imagina- 
tion rests  on  many  of  these  poems. 
They  are  free  from  the  catch-words  of 
piety  ;  they  are  not  skilful  improvisa- 
tions in  a  religious  mood  ;  they  are  full 
of  devoutness,  reverence,  and  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice. 

It  is  often  said  that  one  must  be  gen- 
uinely serious  to  fully  enjoy  and  under- 
stand humour  ;  it  may  also  be  said  that 
a  poet  must  bring  to  a  true  sympathy 
with  nature  a  deep  feeling  for  her  mys- 
tery and  majesty.  Dr.  van  Dyke  strikes, 
in  many  of  these  poems,  the  happy  line 
between  intimacy  and  familial  ity.  He 
is  on  such  terms  with  nature  that  he  can 
trust  himself  to  feel  at  home  with  her 
without  the  risk  of  being  too  much  at 
ease  with  the  vast  order  which  is  at  once 
our  friend  and  our  teacher.  In  Little 
Rivers  there  was  a  fine  note  of  comrade- 
ship ;  a  sense  of  the  largeness  and  free- 
dom of  the  world  which  the  paddle  and 
the  long  tramp  open  up.  In  this  slender 
book  there  is  the  same  ample  out-of- 
doois  atmospheie  ;  the  same  responsive 
fellowship.  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  whipped 
mountain  streams  to  good  purpose,  for  he 
has  really  learned  the  lore  of  the  woods 
and  the  songs  of  the  birds.  These 
songs,  like  the  tones  of  those  swift 
brooks  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  so  often 
heard  making  their  delicious  gurgle 
over  rocks  and  down  gentle  cascades, 
cannot  be  rendered  in  imitative  sounds  ; 
they  must  be  suggested  to  the  im- 
agination in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke 
them  from  the  memory.  No  American 
poet  has  done  this  with  truer  recollec- 
tion or  deeper  feeling  than  the  author 
of  "  The  Song  Sparrow,"  **  The  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat,"  **  The  Whip-pooi- 
will,*'  and  *'  The  Veery,"  a  group  of 
poems  which  will  find  place,  one  is  sure, 
with  the  poems  which  will  be  repeated 
when'the  inevitable  hush  has  fallen  upon 
all  the  singing  voices  of  to-day.  These 
verses,  like  all  verses  of  their  quality, 
get  their  magic  from  that  skill  of  the 
heart  which  is  born  of  true  observation, 
sincere  feeling,  and  entire  absence  not 
only  of  all  strain   to  produce  striking 
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effects,  but  of  all  thought  of  artifice. 
When  Wordsworth  wrote  the  lines  on 
the  Cuckoo,  the  Daffodil,  and  the  Sky- 
lark his  art  was  as  simple  and  transpar- 
ent as  nature  ;  and  Dr.  van  Dyke  has 
studied  in  the  same  school. 

Academic  celebrations  are  not  often 
successful  in  their  appeal  to  the  poets 
whom  they  call  to  their  aid  ;  but  Prince- 
ton made  a  happy  choice  when  she  asked 
Dr.  van  Dyke  to  interpret  her  century 
and  a  half  of  history  in  a  song.  "  The 
Builders'*  is  a  true  academic  ode  in  its 
dignity,  its  impressive  tone,  its  large- 
ness of  movement  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
exclusively  an  academic  poem  ;  it  has 
larger  relations  and  it  has  had  a  wider 
audience  than  such  efforts  usually  sus- 
tain or  secure.  It  happily  met  two  very 
different  requirements  :  it  was  admirably 
fitted  to  the  dav  when  it  was  read  with 
such  striking  effect  in  Alexander  Hall, 
and  now  that  the  occasion  has  passed, 
it  has  an  interest  independent  of  it. 
There  is  a  progression  of  thought 
through  it  as  through  all  true  odes  ;  and 
this  thought  deepens  and  widens  as  the 
strophes  follow  each  other  in  an  order 
which  is  structural  as  well  as  formal. 
The  spiritual  history  and  significance  of 
the  university  has  rarely  been  interpreted 
with  such  insight  and  in  a  form  at  once 
so  free  and  so  carefully  modulated  by 
technical  necessities.  The  elevation  and 
range  of  this  fine  ode  bring  the  reader 
to  the  highest  level  of  a  gift  which  is 
both  spontaneous  and  trained  ;  a  talent 
rooted  in  the  unconsciousness  of  a  poetic 
nature,  but  reinforced  by  meditation 
and  guided  by  knowledge. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 


THE  JESUIT  RELATIONS.* 

The  beginnings  of  European  explora- 
tion and  settlement  in  North  America 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  picturesque  inci- 
dent and  heroic  action.  Civilisation  was 
engaged  upon  a  totally  new  venture.  It 
had  to  establish  for  itself  new  prece- 
dents. 

Its  record  under  these  novel  condi- 
tions is  largely  contained  in  those  let- 
ters an;i  reports  which  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries forwarded  from  the  wilderness 

*  The  Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents. 
Travels  and  Explorations  of  the  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries in  New  France,  1610-1791.  Edited  by 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Cleveland  :  The  Bur- 
rows Brothers  Company.    $3. 50  net  per  volume. 


to  their  superiors  at  home.  Rarely,  in- 
deed, have  the  raw  materials  of  history 
been  gathered  with  such  competence 
and  fulness  as  in  these  narratives.  As  a 
rule  the  makers  of  history  have  been 
men  of  action  purely.  They  have  too 
often  lacked  the  power  of  accurate  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  the  literary  faculty 
of  fitly  recording  what  they  saw  and 
what  they  did.  But  the  authors  of  the 
Jesuit  relations  were  men  trained  to 
minute  observation  and  right  deduc- 
tions. They  were  versed  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  day.  They  were  not  with- 
out literary  skill.  If  they  had  not  been 
sent  out  as  evangelisers  and  martyrs, 
they  might  well  have  been  sent  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  exploration. 

In  character  these  men  were  set  apart 
by  the  possession  of  greatly  heroic  vir- 
tues, often  combined  with  exasperating 
defects.  In  peace,  in  the  securer  settle- 
ments, they  were  stirrers  of  strife,  jeal- 
ous of  precedence,  forever  intriguing  in 
the  interests  of  their  order.  But  in  peril 
they  became  magnificent.  Their  record 
among  the  savages  is  one  of  imperish- 
able glory.  When  souls  were  to  be 
saved  they  lost  all  thought  of  self.  They 
thrust  themselves  among  the  most  hos- 
tile tribes.  They  endured  filth  and  igno- 
miny. They  shrank  not  from  the  an- 
guish of  strange  torture.  They  went 
rejoicing  to  the  crudest  forms  of  death. 
However  the  institution  of  Loyola  may 
have  laid  itself  open  to  criticism,  it 
proved  itself,  in  this  time  of  trial,  the 
breeder  of  saints  and  heroes. 

For  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  these  men  kept  recording 
their  experiences  and  observations  in 
Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  and  sending 
the  narratives  to  Paris  or  Rome.  Such 
of  these  invaluable  documents  as  were 
accessible  in  the  archives  and  libraries 
have  supplied  the  matter  for  every  his- 
torian of  the  French  regime  in  North 
America.  Some  of  them  have  been 
printed.  A  few  have  been  translated 
into  English.  But  never  until  now  have 
they  been  gathered  into  a  complete  col- 
lection. 

Such  a  complete  collection  is  now 
being  issued  by  the  Burrows  Brothers 
Company  of  Cleveland.  It  consists  of 
the  original  French,  Latin,  and  Italian 
texts,  reprinted  verbatim  et  literatim,  with 
page  for  page  English  translations,  and 
full  annotations  ;  and  it  is  illustrated  by 
portraits,  maps,  and  fac-similes.  The 
editor  is  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  author  of  several 
works  on  colonial  history,  whose  accepted 
excellence  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his 
fitness  for  the  undertaking.  He  is  assist- 
ed by  a  staff  of  six  editors  and  transla- 
tors. The  edition  is  limited  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  numbered  sets,  of 
about  sixty  volumes,  five  of  which  are 
now  published.  Tlie  editor's  general 
introduction  summarises  very  adequate- 
ly and  suggestively  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  their  several  fields. 
It  also  gives  a  succinct  account  of  these 
Relations,  with  a  judicial  estimate  of 
their  historic  value.  In  the  notes  ap- 
pear brief  biographies  of  the  authors  of 
the  narratives — often  the  only  biogra- 
phies yet  written  of  these  tireless  fore- 
runners of  civilisation. 

Of  the  five  volumes  before  me  three 
are  devoted  to  Acadia,  from  1610-16  ; 
Vol.  IV.  is  devoted  to  Acadia  and  Que- 
bec ;  and  Vol.  V.  to  Quebec  alone. 
These  ^wq  volumes  afford  ample  mate- 
rial for  a  judgment  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  being  conducted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  work 
to  historical  students.  It  amounts  to 
nothing  less  than  a  public*  benefaction. 
The  value  of  the  matter  contained  has 
been  already  indicated.  Here  it  is  sys- 
tematised  and  presented  with  a  compe- 
tency of  scholarship  and  a  painstaking 
accuracy  of  detail  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  translations  are 
exact.  The  notes  are  discreet  and  in- 
terpretative, and  frequently  throw  an 
unexpected  light  upon  events  that  have 
long  been  obscure.  In  all  mechanical 
details,  such  as  type,  proportion  of 
page,  quality  of  paper,  dignity  of  bind- 
ing, the  work  is  a  model  of  bookmak- 
ing. 

The  first  volume  opens  fitly  with 
Marc  Lescarbot*s  account  of  the  Sieur 
de  Poutrincourt*s  voyage  to  Acadia  and 
the  conversion  of  certain  Acadian  sav- 
ages in  the  year  16 10.  This  narrative, 
with  its  shrewdness,  sanity  of  view,  and 
discreet  humour,  is  of  lively  interest  not 
only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  reader 
who  reads  to  be  entertained.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  many  of  the  narratives. 
The  earlier  Fathers  frequently  display 
an  amusing  naivet6  of  judgment.  Many 
of  them  were  men  of  a  broad  humanity 
— men  of  the  world,  indeed,  except 
where  their  faith  or  their  Order  was  con- 
cerned.    Father  Joseph  Jouvency*s  re- 


port on  *'  The  Country  and  Customs  of 
the  Canadians"  is  as  entertaining  as  if 
it  were  not  a  document  for  scholars,  but 
a  story  for  the  Sunday  newspapers.  At 
first  these  priests  saw  the  life  about  them 
with  the  wide-open  eyes  of  children,  and 
their  stories  are  full  of  fresh  enthusiasm. 
By  and  by,  when  tragedies  and  the  daily 
shadow  of  martyrdom  canie  to  press 
upon  them,  this  bright  quality  disap- 
peared. But  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  narratives  are  admirable  reading  for 
their  own  sake,  without  regard  to  their 
importance  from  the  scholar's  point  of 
view.  They  are  apt  to  be  free  from 
long-winded  platitudes  and  uninterest- 
ing details.  Now  that  they  have  been 
made  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  it 
is  probable  that  their  influence  will 
speedily  appear  in  the  pages  of  contem- 
porary fiction. 

When  a  monumental  work  like  this  is 
so  adequately  executed,  the  critic  has 
no  choice  but  to  become  the  eulogist. 
It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  suggest 
any  important  point  in  which  these  five 
volumes  might  be  bettered.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  consideration  that 
no  human  work  can  expect  to  achieve 
absolute  flawlessness,  it  will  perhaps  not 
seem  like  hypercriticism  if  I  call  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  quite  unimportant 
slips. 

On  page  147,  Vol.  I.,  Father  Biard 
speaks  of  the  "  Azores  of  the  Great 
Bank,**  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ; 
and  this  expression  is  made  the  occasion 
of  note  38,  which  says  : 

"  This  is  an  interesting  and,  we  believe,  a 
unique  statement  of  Biard,  that  the  islands  off 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  were  once  called  the 
•  Azores  of  the  Great  Bank.'  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no 
islands  at  the  place  indicated  in  Biard's 
narrative.     A  little  further  on  he  says  : 

"  Now.  upon  the  border  of  this  Great  Bank, 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  leagues,  the  waves 
are  generally  very  high,  and  these  three  or  four 
leagues  are  called  the  Azores." 

On  page  253,  of  the  same  volume,  Fa- 
ther Jouvency  says  : 

**  In  the  huge  gulf  into  which  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence  flows  may  be  seen  a  small  island,  or, 
rather,  a  double  rock  ;  they  call  it  the  Isle  of 
Birds.  •  • 

Note  69,  referring  to  this,  says  : 

"Authorities  disagree  in  locating  the  Bird 
Island  of  Cartier's  first  voyage." 

But  authorities  are  now  agreed  that 
the  Bird  Islands  referred  to  by  Cartier 
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were  two  in  number — one  of  them  what 
is  now  called  Funk  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  Bird 
Rock,  off  Isle  Bryon,  one  of  the  Magda- 
len group  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  point  is  definitely  cleared  up  in  Dr. 
Howley's  paper  on  Cartier's  voyage,  in 
Vol.  XII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Another  small  inaccuracy  is  to  be 
found  in  the  admirable  map  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  I.  There  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is 
called  '*  B.  de  Francois."  But  its  name, 
given  by  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  was  "  La 
Baye  Fran9oise.** 

Of  this  very  trifling  character  are  the 
only  flaws  which  the  critic  is  called  upon 
to  notice  in  a  work  which  offers  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  errors  of  a  more 
serious  nature. 

Charles  G.  D,  Roberts, 


MISS  HARRADEN'S  NEW  STORY.* 

The  clash  or  amalgamation  of  races  as 
it  is  depicted  by  Kipling  or  Bourget  is  a 
fictional  theme  which,  in  point  of  mo- 
dernity, is  only  equalled  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  representatives  of  one  race  to  a 
new  environment.  The  latter  has  re- 
ceived comparatively  little  attention 
from  story-tellers,  and  in  attempting  to 
picture  the  acclimatisation  of  a  young 
Englishwoman  in  California,  with  none 
but  Englishmen  about  her  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a  fruit  ranch,  Miss  Harra- 
den  has  very  simply  and  forcefully,  al- 
beit unwittingly,  broached  a  question 
of  world-wide  interest.  Is  there  any 
home  which  has  lost  the  power  of  car- 
ing how  great  a  strain  love  will  stand 
under  uncongenial  geographical  condi- 
tions ? 

But  you  will  say  that  this  is  not  a  fair 
epitome  of  Hilda  Strafford.  From  the 
first  Hilda  failed  to  exhibit  a  genuine 
affection.  Innately  selfish,  she  liked  to 
receive  Robert's  yearning  letters  because 
they  involved  no  effort  on  her  part  and 
flattered  her  self-love.  When  she  did 
join  him  against  the  wishes  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  she  was  actuated  by  a 
conventional  sense  of  duty  and — a  fond- 
ness for  travel  and  novelty.  **  One  of 
the  strong  ones  of  the  earth,"  she  was 
devoid  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness, 
and  required  the  stimulus  of  admiration 
to  give  a  conscious   worth  to  her  life. 

*  Hilda    Strafford.     By  Beatrice    Harradeo, 
J^ew  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 


Many,  indeed,  will  say  that  she  didn't 
love  the  man  she  married,  and  ask  pet- 
tishly why  she  hadn't  the  sense  to  stay 
at  home — the  gift  of  hindsight  in  some 
readers  is  so  pronounced.  Of  course 
there  is  here  a  nice  question  involving  a 
definition  of  love  itself.  Is  love  merely 
the  strongest  attachment  of  which  the 
individual  is  capable,  or  is  it  a  height  to 
which  the  unselfish  alone  can  attain, 
differing  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind 
from  that  which  is  vulgarly  called  love  ? 
We  have  it  from  Miss  Harraden  that 
Hilda  loved  Robert  as  well  as  she  could 
love  any  one.  Shall  we,  then,  infer  that 
love  such  as  hers  is  supportable  only  in 
a  land  of  theatres  and  books,  or  that 
they  were  merely  mismated — he  needing 
a  helpmeet  rather  than  a  figurehead,  and 
she  a  stronger,  less  introspective,  and, 
if  one  may  judge  from  a  rather  broad 
hint  dropped  within  the  last  half  dozen 
pages,  a  more  passionate  husband  ?  Her 
bounding  health  counted  for  nothing 
except  to  arouse  a  kind  of  physical  jeal- 
ousy in  the  man  who  loved  her.  She 
did  not  write  a  novel  in  the  fashion  of 
the  quaintly  murdered  Delicia^  nor,  until 
she  had  wearied  her  poor  husband  out 
of  life,  did  she  find  any  one  whom  she 
could  love  to  desperation.  Unsympa- 
thetic herself,  she  fails  to  win  our  sym- 
pathy ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  she  was  not 
wholly  to  blame. 

Quite  as  good  a  case,  theoretically, 
might  be  made  against  Robert.  He 
long  since  had  had  misgivings,  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  California  as  a  land 
for  men,  not  for  women.  He  should 
have  headed  her  off,  you  would  say, 
knowing  that  only  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  could  such  an  ambi- 
tious creature  believe  in  one  who,  under 
the  plea  of  ill  health,  had  failed  to  make 
a  niche  for  himself  in  England.  Grant- 
ing that  she  must  needs  have  come  to 
California,  he  should  have  behaved  far 
differently  when  she  came.  *'  A  terrible 
fellow  at  taking  things  to  heart,"  he  re- 
proached himself  bitterly  for  having 
urged  her  to  share  his  lot.  On  one  very 
trying  occasion  he  said,  self-disparag- 
ingly,  **  How  do  you  like  having  mar- 
ried a  man  who  has  failed  in  every- 
thing ?"  Again,  he  dug  up  the  fact  that 
a  **  barren  life,  a  worn-out  worker,  and 
a  ruined  ranch"  were  "  not  a  particu- 
larly sumptuous  marriage  portion.*' 
Cheerful,  wasn't  it  ?  He  had  no  sense 
of  humour — in  truth,  was  inclined  to 
melodrama.     He  helped  to  make  scenes 
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when  he  should  have  been  philosophic. 
Why  didn't  he  invite  her  to  walk  out 
with  the  pointer  Nellie  before  the  culti- 
vator, for  the  encouragement  of  her  hus- 
band in  his  labour  of  turning  up  the 
chocolate-brown  soil  ?  That  would  have 
mended  or  marred  matters  with  a  ven- 
geance. As  it  was,  from  her  seat  on  the 
veranda  she  gazed  at  the  distant  moun- 
tains, and  **  the  foot-hills  nestling  up  to 
them  as  children  to  their  parents,**  with 
no  aesthetic  appreciation  of  their  beauty, 
but  rather  with  hatred— the  hatred  of 
the  bored.  Robert  lived,  as  he  died, 
**  like  a  tired  child.'*  Fancy  such  an  in- 
valid the  running  mate  of  a  bouncing, 
impulsive  ne*er-be-ill,  who  allowed  mu- 
sic to  stir  her  to  the  pitch  of  petulant 
derision  !  He  should  have  known  that 
the  girls  who  take  their  nocturnes  seri- 
ously are  the  very  ones  to  take  life  frivo- 
lously ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  have 
bestowed  less  attention  upon  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  furniture  and  the  effect 
of  table-cloth  and  lamp-shade,  put  on 
some  circus  clothes,  mounted  his  bron- 
cho, and  given  her  a  large  chance  to  use 
the  side-saddle  he  had  presented  her. 
She  was  a  woman  who  needed  broad, 
firm  strokes,  not  finesse,  and  plenty  of 
exercise.  Without  the  latter  she  was 
vaguely  unhappy  and  alternately  per- 
plexed and  repentant. 

A  third  character,  Ben  Overleigh, 
commands  our  admiration.  He  was  a 
staunch  Western  friend  to  Robert, 
•*  mothering  him  in  his  own  manly,  ten- 
der fashion  ;'*  and  Hilda  liked  him  be- 
cause he  told  her  all  her  faults.  He  had 
a  neighbourly  way  of  dropping  in  to 
smoke  a  pipe  when  things  were  indigo 
blue,  and  an  original  and  courteous 
manner  of  swearing,  very  artfully  made 
cognisant  but  nowhere  exemplified.  He 
was  a  bluff,  upright,  true  fellow,  who 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  one  of  Bret 
Harte's  romances.  He  is  the  most  con- 
sistent personage  in  the  story,  and  de- 
serves to  rank  with  Miss  Harraden*s 
excellent  sketch  of  the  '*  Disagreeable 
Man.'* 

The  telling  is  natural  and  adequate. 
Aside  from  the  sudden  death  of  Robert, 
its  most  serious  artistic  defect  is  the  in- 
trusion of  the  author  in  certain  descrip- 
tive passages.  The  only  other  ground 
for  criticism  I  see  in  this  little  book 
is  a  tendenc)^ — shared  by  almost  all 
feminine  writers  and  by  Mr.  Barrie 
among  the  illustrissimi — to  sacrifice  one 
massive;  effect  to  a  multiplicity  of  varied 


effects.  Miss  Harraden  has  a  number 
of  good  things  to  tell  about  everybody, 
and  depends  for  her  impression  upon 
incidents  and  their  condensation  into 
epithets  rather  than  upon  a  powerful 
welding  of  all  the  parts  together.  The 
deaf  old  lady  who  mounted  to  the  house- 
top, and  through  an  opera-glass  watched 
the  laziness  of  those  whom  she  employed 
to  work  on  her  ranch  ;  shy  Mr.  Holies, 
who  during  a  three  weeks'  illness  made 
nine  wills  and  wrote  six  farewell  letters  ; 
Ben,  twirling  his  great  mustaches  and 
softly  swearing,  are  picturesquely  en- 
deared to  memory.  That  with  her  wist- 
ful, pathetic  vein  Miss  Harraden  blends 
a  gentle  humour  cannot  be  denied.  Her 
humour  has  a  breadth — we  were  about 
to  say  a  westernism — which,  while  it  is 
refreshing,  occasionally  tempts  her  to 
repetition  and  suffuses  the  human  com- 
edy which  she  has  observed,  with  her 
own  evident  enjoyment  of  it. 

There  are  several  thrilling  situations  ; 
the  Californian  setting  is  everywhere 
felt  but  not  obtruded  ;  the  writer  has 
an  earnest  spirit,  untainted  by  cynicism, 
and  possesses  a  sustained  simplicity  of 
style  that  leaves  very  little  to  the  imag- 
ination. On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  her  range  is  limited,  her  ex- 
pression within  that  range  is  admirable. 
Without  admitting  a  single  American 
to  her  story,  she  has  delineated  a  dis- 
tinctly American  situation  with  a  sin- 
cerity and  clearness  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract.  A  delicately  artistic  feature  of 
the  story  is  the  suspense  of  the  first  fifty 
pages,  whereby  we  are  inspired  with  a 
curiosity  to  see  Hilda,  half  wondering 
if,  like  the  Woman  of  Aries,  she  is  to  be 
kept  forever  out  of  sight.  Nor  would  it 
be  just  to  close  this  review  without  not- 
ing the  tragedy  of  the  Heimwch  which 
lies  back  of  the  characterisation,  and  in- 
deed gives  the  story  its  motive  power 
and  lifts  it  above  a  relentless  realism. 

George  Merriam  Hyde. 


BURGESS'S  "  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD."* 

Professor  Burgess  has  given  us  an  ex- 
cellent first-hand  sketch  of  our  constitu- 
tional history  during  his  assigned  period. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  his  book  are 
a  thorough-going  independence  which 
is  overstressed  at  times,   and    a    clcar- 

*  The  Middle  Period  :  1817-1858.  By  John 
W.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  [American  History 
Series.]     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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sighted  conservatism  which  occasionally 
degenerates  into  recalcitrancy.  These 
characteristics  make  their  appearance 
from  the  start  in  his  preface,  where  he 
rightly  maintains  that  there  can  be  no 
political  union  worthy  of  the  name  be- 
tween North  and  South  until  they  have 
attained  some  common  standing-ground 
from  which  they  can  view  the  past  intel- 
ligently. This  standing-ground  he  en- 
deavours to  furnish  in  his  treatise,  and 
candour  compels  one  to  say  that  his  suc- 
cess has  been  remarkable,  if  necessarily 
incomplete.  He  will  not,  of  course,  sat- 
isfy the  typical  States-rights  Southern- 
er, for  he  maintains  the  essential  justice 
of  the  Northern  cause.  He  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  more  radical  of  his  Northern 
readers,  for  he  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  Abolitionists,  does  not  condemn 
Webster's  Seventh  of  March  speech,  and 
actually  speaks  of  Calhoun  with  constant 
respect  and  of  John  Brown  with  con- 
sistent reprobation.  What  will  certain 
honest  people  say  of  a  professor  in  a 
great  Northern  institution  of  learning 
who  dares  to  affirm  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  "  personally  and  officially  ...  a 
remarkably  upright  man,**  and  that 
John  Brown  and  his  foUowcs  were 
*'  cutthroats  and  highwaymen,"  who  en- 
gaged in  **  common  crime  of  the  black- 
est and  most  villainous  sort**?  I  think 
that  I  can,  out  of  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, predict  to  Professor  Burgess 
some  of  the  things  they  will  say  ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  with  assuring  him 
that  all  moderate  men  who  desire  the 
truth  to  prevail  will  thank  him  for  the 
fairness  and  bravery  conspicuous  on 
every  page  of  his  book.  They  may  not 
agree  with  this  or  that  specific  proposi- 
tion, but  they  will  be  bound  to  confess 
that  he  has  thrown  new  light  upon  many 
a  dark  place,  and  that  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of 
men  and  measures  that  have  long  been 
the  objects  of  cheap  and  uninformed 
abuse. 

But  although  Professor  Burgess  is  cer- 
tain to  win  the  applause  of  many  read- 
ers for  his  political  moderation,  there 
are  others  who  will  justly  complain  that 
politics  are  not  the  sole  business  of  men 
and  nations,  and  that  a  book  which  is 
merely  a  constitutional  history  should 
be  so  denominated  on  its  title-page. 
The  fact  is  that  our  author  has  ignored 
the  claims  of  culture-history  so  frankly 
as  almost  to  provoke  a  smile.     He  men- 


tions Dr.  Emerson,  the  owner  of  Dred 
Scott,  but  has  not  a  word  for  Ralph 
Waldo.  The  Abolitionists  appear  often 
enough,  and  in  no  favourable  light,  but 
Whittier  wrote  in  vain,  so  far  as  our  his- 
torian is  concerned.  Even  New  Eng- 
land Transcendentalism  is  a  subject  that 
has  no  charms  for  him,  and  the  nation's 
gradual  emergence  from  provincialism 
fails  to  receive  his  grateful  recognition. 
This  is  not  strange,  however,  for  the 
dyer*s  hand  is  always  subdued  to  what 
it  works  in,  and  Professor  Burgess  has 
long  been  known  as  a  political  philoso- 
pher. It  is  a  little  strange,  however,  to 
find  a  constitutional  historian  devoting 
the  merest  fag-end  of  a  paragraph  to 
the  Know  Nothing  movement,  omitting 
all  reference  to  the  Anti-Masons,  and 
having  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  long 
list  of  Southern  commercial  conventions 
with  their  plans  for  reopening  the  for- 
eign slave  trade. 

But  as  Professor  Burgess  has  con- 
sciously, or  unconsciously,  narrowed 
the  scope  of  his  work,  it  remains  for  the 
critic  to  accept  the  limitations  imposed 
and  to  judge  the  book  with  reference  to 
the  standards  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Such  a  careful  analysis  would, 
of  course,  be  possible  only  in  a  technical 
historical  magazine,  but  a  few  points  of 
interest  may  be  noted  here.  Professor 
Burgess  has  told  the  story  of  the  Kansas 
troubles  in  a  strikingly  forcible  way  ; 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his 
two  chapters  on  this  subject  are  the  best, 
though  not,  perhaps,  the  most  impartial 
in  his  book.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  fanatical 
element  in  John  Brown*s  character,  but 
this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  fault.  His 
account  of  the  acquisition  of  Florida  is 
excellent  ;  but  some  people  will  not  rel- 
ish his  criticism  of  Dr.  Von  Hoist,  who, 
by  the  way,  does  not  appear  to  be  his 
favourite  historian.  The  chapter  on 
slavery  before  1820  is  also  good,  and  so 
too  is  that  on  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
particularly  toward  the  close.  The  other 
great  compromise  of  1850  is  clearly  and 
succinctly  described,  and  the  Dred  Scott 
case  is  more  correctly  presented  than  is 
usual  with  our  historians.  As  for  minor 
points  that  demand  approbation  they  are 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  their  frequent 
occurrence  often  serves  to  disabuse  the 
reader's  mind  of  the  notion  that  he  is 
reading  an  abridgment  of  the  Annals  of 
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Congress  and  the  Congressional  Globe  rather 
than  an  ordered  and  comprehensive  his- 
tory. 

Much  as  I  admire  many  portions  of 
his  book,  however,  I  cannot  quite  ac- 
cept without  a  protest  some  of  Professc-r 
Burgess's  philosophical  and  constitu- 
tional disquisitions,  or  his  treatment  of 
one  or  two  phases  of  our  national  his- 
tory. It  seems  to  me  that  sometimes 
the  lawyer  gets  the  better  of  the  his- 
torian, and  that  there  is  a  little  too  much 
disposition  to  undervalue  the  really  im- 
portant services  to  the  world  of  that  po- 
litical philosophy  which  we  owe  to 
France.  I  think  also  that  exception  can 
be  taken  to  Dr.  Burgess's  treatment  of 
the  whole  Mexican  War  period,  espe- 
cially to  his  endeavour  to  exculpate  Cal- 
houn and  Tyler  in  the  matter  of  the 
joint  resolution.  Smaller  points  of  ob- 
jection could  be  easily  multiplied.  The 
influence  of  John  Randolph  upon  South- 
ern leaders,  particularly  upon  Calhoun, 
is  not  noticed,  while  the  position  of  the 
Southern  Whigs,  like  Stephens  and 
Toombs,  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear, 
or  the  demise  of  the  party  fully  ex- 
plained ;  but  these  are  trifles. 

Not  so  trifling,  however,  are  two  ob- 
jections that  must  be  urged  against  our 
author  and  his  book  even  at  tlie  risk  of 
bringing  to  an  unfavourable  close  a  re- 
view that  is  intended  to  eulogise  an 
able  and  conscientious  work.  It  is  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  interests  of  true 
scholarship  for  an  author  of  Professor 
Burgess's  standing  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  regarded  the  work  of 
other  scholars  as  worthy  of  his  atten- 
tion. It  is  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
sources,  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
know  what  other  men,  presumably  well 
equipped,  have  brought  from  those 
sources.  Yet  Professor  Burgess  tells 
us  explicitly  that  he  has  **  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  use  no  secondary  ma- 
terial," which  is  the  same  thing  as  tell- 
ing us  that  unchecked  individualism 
ought  to  be  the  rule  in  all  scholarly  pur- 
suits. Equally  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  true  culture  is  the  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  form  and  style  which  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  constantly  displays.  I 
am  indeed  sorry  that  he  lends  the  weight 
of  his  name  to  that  fast-growing  school 
of  historians  who  seem  to  hold  that  tiie 
better  a  man  writes,  the  less  history  he 
is  likely  to  know. 

W.  F,  Trent. 


PRISONERS  OF  CONSCIENCE.* 

Sincerity  should  perhaps  be  named  as 
the  first  if  not  the  finest  trait  of  every- 
thing written  by  Mrs.  Barr  ;  for,  no 
matter  how  far  from  our  own  conviction 
the  motive  of  her  fiction  may  be,  there 
is  never  a  doubt  of  its  honesty.  And 
certainly  to  convince  of  conscientious- 
ness opposed  to  our  own  beliefs  is  to  do 
something  fine  in  literature  as  well  as 
in  life. 

This  the  author  has  done  in  many 
earnest  stories,  and  in  none  more  nota- 
bly than  in  her  latest  novel.  The  work 
seems,  .on  the  first  glance,  to  lie  wholly 
behind  modern  sympathies.  Its  en- 
vironment is  alien  and  repellent.  Its 
scenes,  set  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  show 
strange  and  far  off  through  the  mists  of 
the  mighty  sagas.  Its  types  are  of  the 
last  rather  than  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  its  feeling  belongs  to  tiie  dark 
age  of  Calvinism,  to  that  now  inconceiv- 
able era  of  spiritual  bondage  in  which 
intelligent  human  beings  cast  themselves 
before  the  Juggernaut  of  a  monstrous 
faith. 

Yet  the  pagans  embodying  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  this  most  inhuman  form 
of  Christianity  are  eminently  human. 
They  represent,  it  is  true,  types  rather 
than  individuals,  and  the  two  gen- 
erations represented  produce  a  single 
effect.  But  there  is  nevertheless  an  im- 
pression of  reality  ;  and  father  and  son 
stand  out  from  the  environing  myths 
living  men  bowed  under  humanity's 
common  burden,  the  curse  of  heredity. 
For  what  man  ever  was  or  ever  can  be 
delivered  from  his  ancestors  ? 

'*  Such  as  we  be  made  of,  such  we 
be."  Liot  Borson  and  his  son  David, 
counting  their  forefathers  through  an 
unbroken  line  of  sea-fighters  and  sea- 
fishers  back  to  the  great  Norwegian  Bor, 
are  as  distinctively  descendants  as  any 
of  Ibsen's  latter-day  types.  The  Bor- 
sons  have  been  christened  for  nearly 
eight  hundred  years,  yet  paganism  rules 
the  race,  and  it  is  more  natural  for  Liot 
and  David  to  order  their  lives  according 
to  the  inexorable  personal  vengeance  en- 
joined by  Odin  rather  than  by  the  mercy 
taught  by  the  Saviour.  The  same  grim 
faith,  the  same  strong  passions  rule 
Kalen  and  Nanna,  women  of  the  same 
race.     For  in  Shetland,  as  in  the  rest  of 

*  Prisoners  of    Conscience.     By   Amelia  E, 
Barr.     New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 
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Nance  Chrystie,  although  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Chrystie,  miser,  ty- 
rant, elder,  toddy-drinker,  and  sanctimo- 
nious humbug,  makes  in  the  end  a  very 
attached  sweetheart,  and  no  doubt  also 
a  good  wife  to  Dr.  Alec  McQuhirr  of 
Dumquhat.  But  when  the  **  magerfuT* 
rather  than  masterful  Alec  asks  her  and 
her  sisters  for  a  kiss  in  the  good  old  Gal- 
loway citadel-storming  style,  she  breaks 
out  after  the  fashion  of  the  Daughter  of 
Madame  Angot  : 

"  Oh  ye  gorb,  ye  worm,  ye  fathom  o*  pump- 
water  on  end,  I  wish  I  were  a  man  but  for  five 
minutes  to  throw  ye  head-foremost  oot  o'  the 
window — comin'    here    to    fear    three    bits  o' 
Sijasses.     Ye  may  weel  be  prood  o'  yoursel',  ye 
f  jeckless  scullion      Gi'e  the  like  o'  you  a  kiss^ 
f-  «:h%'^^^   "^«  though  you  waited  till   the   Day  of 
Ju^-     'Igment,  and  there  wasna  a  man  nearer  than 
the  t-    ^tars  that  shine  midway  the  lift  o'  heaven." 

This,'^p*  it   may  be  said,  is  vulgar,   and 
sheer  cas   terwauling  in   the  first  stage  of 
anger  ^j".jd   scratch.     But    it    is    true   to 
Scotland ^i*and  to  Galloway  rural  life,  and 
that  is  all  ^Vthat  concerns  me.     Tlie  plot 
of   Lads    Lu^^,^   jg    nothing    to   speak   of. 
The    dark   si^^e   of  the   ''cannie   hour" 
love-making     >.the     story    of     the    poor 
-Hoolet  ^"^   -.her  blackguardly  pack- 
man, which  enos  1     ^^  i^^probable  Scotch 
marrjag^  anajr^^  y^^.^^^^ly  in  suicide  and 
muraer     i^  Wheri^^l^y    sensational 

fn'aSi'ant  plays  an  I  Nance  becomes 
an  accrcbs  .i^-^^ugs- Irishwoman,  Mr. 

f.';rto  pfay -e'o?her  .^Miss  Eilen  Terry 
tr>  to  pi**;'  y  dcroguish  parts  on  a 

Galloway  ^""^l^l^  m't  like  the  Lady 
Sophronia  inter  uae  .^  ..  ^     ; 

ness,-   and  f^J^^^^^^^  I  "^do   thor- 

oughW  eniov  ^J^^of   Nether  Neuk, 

^th  the  three  lassesT^^^CS^,.^!^^  ^r^Q^ 
and  above  all  the  tomboy isK^t^i^A J ^^'^^ 
Hempie.  I  like  the  fun  of  the  boS^^f 
lairds,  and  the  practical-joking  lads,  and 
the  peppery  pellet-shooting  father.  It 
is  all  genial  and  hearty.  It  is  as  real  as, 
say,  the  fun  in  the  Fairport  post-office, 
and  Mr.  Crockett  has  reproduced  it 
without  any  intrusion  of  that  *'  under 
God*'  element,  for  introducing  which  he 
has  in  some  quarters  been  severely 
rather  than  justly  criticised.  What  is 
more,  nobody  else  has  reproduced  it. 
In  this  respect  Lads"  L(roe  is  more  orig- 
inal, more  of  a  human  document  than 
any  of  its  predecessors. 

William  Wallace, 


THE  VERSATILE  MR.  FORD.* 

Mr.  Ford's  versatility  would  seem  to 
know  no  bounds.  As  a  delver  amon 
old  legal  and  literary  documents,  as 
editor  of  rare  and  interesting  Ameril 
cana,  as  the  author  of  the  steadily  popu* 
lar  novel.  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling^ 
as  the  histoiiographer  of  The  True 
George  Washin^ton^  as  a  playwright,  as 
the  delicate  and  graceful  delineator  of 
the  tender  passion  in  The  Story  of  an 
Untold  Lovc^  appearing  sciially  in  the 
Atlantic^  and  now  as  the  delightful 
raconteur  of  an  up-to-date  story,  pep- 
pered with  a  spice  of  mystery  and  wild 
and  w^oolly  westernism,  he  has  succes- 
sively and  successfully  entertained  and 
edified  the  American  public  to  a  bewil- 
dering extent.  One  would  not  be  sur- 
prised should  Mr.  Ford's  next  literary 
venture  tuin  out  to  be  an  historical  ro- 
mance. Indeed,  it  will  meet  all  de- 
mands of  the  imagination  to  say  at  once 
that  one  would  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing Mr.  Ford  may  choose  to  give  us. 
He  has  prepared  us  aWeady  for  surprises 
in  almost  every  form.  N. 

llie  Great  K.  d^  A,  y^aih  Robbery  is 
what  the  summer  girl  w^ld  call  **  an 
awfully  jolly  hammockysto^  ;"  indeed, 
it  was  lying  supine  in  a  haitaiock  on  a 
sultry  afternoon  that  we  fiVt  read  it 
when  i^  appeared  originally  IQ  Lippin- 
cotfs  last  summer.  And  if  we  a||e  prone 
to  fall  into  a  breezy,  free-and-ea»y  man- 
ner of  de^scription,  it  is  largcb  because 
Mr.  Ford  has  set  the  fasiiicwc.  The  tale 
is  told  in  an  in  formal ,» colloquial  style, 
free  from  affectations  of  speech  and  un- 
adorned by  literary  floristry.  The  dec- 
laration is  stoutly  anxi  honestly  made  at 
the  start :  ••  Anyone  who  hopes  to  find 
in  what  is  here  written  a  work  of  litera- 
ture had  better  lay  it  aside  unread." 
Vec  we  venture  to  say  that  even  in  so 
slight  a  story  as  this  Mr.  Ford  has  exem- 
plified that  dramatic  power  of  presenta- 
tion which  has  enabled  him  to  play  so 
many  rOles.  From  start  to  finish  the 
narrative  of  Dick  Gordon  is  not  once 
marred  by  a  false  note  or  trait  ;  it  is 
the  Yale  student  with  more  inclination 
for  the  football  field  than  for  the  class- 
room, turned  mechanic  and  eventually 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  Kan- 
sas and  Arizona  Railroad,  who  wins  upon 

*  The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Rohlxjry.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     $1.25. 
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We  iin.lerstan.]  that  Mr.  Fcrd  had 
comimiitlions  jilxjut  makiiii^  a  book  of 
"  this  skit,"  as  lie  very  icrcvtrvntly  de- 
scribes it.  First  written  and  read  aluud 
to  beguile  some  companions  on  a  trip 
across  the  great  American  desert,  and 
then  printed  as  a  souvenir  of  the  jour- 
ney, it  was  conceived  and  liandled  with 
a  gay  irresponsibility  and  light-heart- 
cdness  which  constitute  its  ciiarm.  It 
was  nut  seriously  contemplated  as  a  lit- 
erary effort,  it  was  written  to  amuse  ; 
anil  it  is  as  an  improvisation  tiiat  we  re- 
gard it.      "  It  is  tu  laugh  !" 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


of  the  ilJlelligent 

writings  are  most 

fur  his  popularity  are 

iverage  in<lividual  likes 

I  Vila  comprehensiou  and 

of  his  experience.     The 


ktalisni  of  Thomas  Hardy 

many;  they  are  caviare 

there  Parker  ha.s  the  ad- 

vividly  and  well  plii 

»  most  of  us.  and  we 

n  into  a  picturesque  back- 

y  that  all  can  understand 

a  only  when  tooi  enthusias- 

tto  place  Mr.  Parker  on  a  pedes- 

mortals,  that  his  calmer  critics 

e  their  trnnsparts  and  give  him 

Lvith  due  gratitude  and  due  aj> 

f  the  contemijurary  writers — 

lio  have  soniething  to  say  and 

B  Style  in  wliich  to  say  it.     We 

'n  the   "historical"  and   the 

1  The  Pomp  of  the  Lavileltes 

:af."     He  has  con- 

mdred  pages  a  tale 
it   palpitating   with   emotion. 


riagc  with  Cliri^itiue  form  the  sentimental  inter- 
esx.  of  tlie  biHili  \  but  it  is  a  tale  teeming  with 
ailvcnture,  escape,  and  disuster,  with  battle, 
murder,  and  suildeti  deatli,  Ferrol's  voluntary 
sitcriiicc  <)f  life  to  save  the  man  lio  had  robbed 
of  Sjun  (a  death  :!uggestud,i>crliapR,  by  Sydney 
Carton'sl  is  not  iiici)nsistent  with  his  previous 
charactor.  The  true  English  man '340  ve  of  Tiglil- 
ing  led  him  to  choose  the  death  of  a  man  be- 
sieged by  his  enemies  rather  than  that  of  an  in- 
valid wailing  for  his  last  hemorrhage. 

Mr.  Parker  deserves  credit  for  not  haviug 
allowed  tliis  strong  little  talc  to  drift  into  a 
novel  of  the  bloixl- and- thunder  order.  'ITie 
good  character-drawing  prevents  that,  fur 
though  this  writer  with  his  robust  imagination 
somutiincs  taxes  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  ho 
is  nevertheless  the  master  of  his  plot,  not  its 
slave.  He  has  become  famous  in  the  hour 
when  a  writer  of  his  vigorous  calibre  was  mtist 
nee<led.  and  if  the  ovation  he  has  received  is  a 
little  out  of  pi  i>i»)rtion  to  liis  literary  merits,  it 
is  none  tlie  less  an  encouraging  sign  that  the 
public  is  onco  more  williag  to  hold  out  its  hand 
to  a  good  story-teller. 


•'•%  f  ""..Si   -icially  difficult  to  write  Si 


En^hshman,  Tom  Ferrol,  has  a  moral  ttae,^*^ 
defiraio'l  through  circumstance  rather  tl<  -  '" 
natural  depravity.  The  wind  of  impulse  blows 
him  whithersiever  it  Usteth,  while  Cliristiue, 
the  French  Canadian  heroine,  with  her  primi- 
tive passions  and  elementary  emotions,  is  as  - 
ina;h  the  product  of  nature  as  Ferrol.  with  all 
his  weaknessei  and  vices,  is  the  product  of  civ- 
ilisation. Sophie  (Christine's  sister)  represents  .; 
a  third  type  of  the  emotional  tcmperamoBt.  more  y 
restrained,  but  no  less  anient.  Ferrol's  rela-i/ 
tions  with  the  two  girts  and  his  ultimate  maW 
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doubtless  be  considered  the  most  unique.  "Are 
the  Dead  Dead?"  is  more  powerfully  written, 
and  takes  hold  on  the  imagination  and  clings  to 
the  memory  as  the  other  does  not.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  scepticism  and  romance,  tell- 
mg  of  a  girl  who  goes  in  a  spirit  of  thoughtless 
mischief  to  investigate  the  secret  of  a  haunted 
house,  knowing  that  other  investigators  will 
also  be  there,  and  who  meets  the  ghost,  taking 
him  to  be  one  of  the  jesting  party. 

*'  *  I  could  not,*  she  says,  'take  my  eyes  off  this  man. 
Dazed  I  looked  at  him.  .  .  .  Who  was  he?  One  of  this 
crazy  club.  .  .  .  Where  had  I  known  him  ?  I  seemed 
flooded  by  a  tidal  wave  of  memories— of  what  ?  bits  of 
dreams— sleeping  or  waking  ones?  Was  it  a  tide  of 
inherited  memories  surging  through  my  veins  with  the 
hot  blood  of  some  ancestors  who  had,  like  me  now, 
loved  at  first  sight  one  like  him,  this  man  of  graceful 
movement  and  head  like  an  antique  bust?  Who 
could  tell?  I  gazed  at  him,  mad  with  vague,  keen 
longing  and  remembrance,  excited  as  with  wine  by 
the  new,  piquant  charm  of  his  overwhelming  presence, 
yet  seeing  him  wholly  unaware  of  it,  and  even  shy.'  " 

She  envies  the  girls  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
•'  who  could  always  send  an  old  woman  to  tell 
a  young  man  he  was  loved  and  bring  him  ;" 
and  sMe  ' '  longs  for  the  freedom  of  the  birds  of 
the  air  who  are  not  held  in  check  by  the  straight- 
jacket  of  custom,  which  keeps  us  from  kisses  at 
sight."  But  she  doesn't  pine  long  in  silence, 
and  manages — as  a  woman  can  manage  when 
she  tries— to  make  herself  understood  without 
saying  much.  His  non-committal  response  is 
"  agam"  and  "  once  more,"  and  the  irreverent 
might  take  the  remark  as  a  reference  to  former 
experiences  in  love  affairs.  For  a  second  ghost 
forthwith  puts  in  an  appearance,  to  the  g^eat 
discomfort  of  the  girl,  who  does^not  recognise 
her  as  such. 

"  A  woman  I  had  not  yet  seen  with  the  club  looked 
in  at  the  open  door,  surprise,  doubt  and  scorn  in  her 
intent  face.  A  woman  more  to  be  feared  than  a  ghost, 
I  thought,  as  I  marked  her  evil  look.  She  paused  in 
amazeatsight  of  us.  .  .  .  A  jealous  woman  I  judged— 
all  the  more  as  she  drew  back  before  he  could  turn  to 
find  the  cause  of  my  changed  looks.  .  .  .    He  grew  if 

gossible  more  bloodless  than  ever.  ...  I  could  see 
im  tremble.  Dread  and  dismay  in  his  face,  and  a 
hunted  look  came  into  his  eyes.  With  a  look  of  triumph 
at  me  she  beckoned  him.  Making  a  motion  toward  me, 
as  of  mingled  farewell  and  warning,  he  slowly  went 
after  her,  although  often  turning  to  look  back. 

One  point  in  favour  of  this  story  is  that  it  is 
not  disjointed  by  so  much  irrelevant  poetry  as 
dislocates  the  others.  When  it  is  mentioned 
that  seventy-eight  lines  of  verse  are  interjected 
haphazard  into  the  first  story,  which  occupies 
only  about  twenty  pages,  while  "Singed 
Moths,"  which  is  very  little  longer,  is  swamped 
under  nearly  two  hundred  lines  that  ramble 
about  almost  everything  except  the  subject  of 
the  story.  It  would  be  easier  to  treat  the  work 
with  justice  were  the  prose  separated  from  the 
poetry,  and  there  would  be  a  great  literary  gain 
were  the  poetry  left  out  altogether.  "  The  Sec- 
ond Card  Wins"  is  in  certain  respects  the  ablest 
of  the  stories,  but  that  it  also  is  marred  by  a 
poetic  outburst  divided  into  subheads  and  run- 
ning over  four  pages  Moreover,  it  seems  some- 
what out  of  place  in  this  collection  of  ghostly 
lore,  since  it  does  not  deal  with  the  supernatu- 
ral. 

TROOPER  PETER  HALKET  OF  MASHONALAND. 
By  Olive  Schreiner.     lioston  :  Robert  IJros.    $1.25. 

He  revealed  Himself  unto  babes.  Separated 
from  his  company,  and  lost  in  the  great  veldt, 


Trooper  Peter  Halket  dreams  by  his  fire  of  the 
fortune  he  is  going  to  make  before  he  leaves 
South  Africa.  He  does  nut  know  how,  but  oth- 
ers have  done  it  before  him.  out  of  the  Mashonas 
and  Matabeles.  or  in  some  other  vague  way. 
His  mother  had  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  when 
riches  come  she  shall  have  the  best  of  times. 
A  tall,  dark  man  clad  in  a  loose  linen  garment 
joins  him,  sits  with  him  by  the  fire,  and  Peter, 
getting  the  better  of  his'  awe,  questions  the 
stranger,  and  not  understanding  who  He  may 
be,  pours  out  his  own  history,  and  his  crude 
views  on  white  men  and  black.  The  visionary 
interview  is  bold,  but  it  is  reverent  and  earnest. 
The  effect  produced  on  readers  by  Jesus  Christ 
discussing  South  African  politics  will  certainly 
be  various.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge the  serious  purpose  of  this  first  part. 
The  second,  which  describes  Halket's  applica- 
tion of  his  vision  to  the  circumstances  attendant 
on  his  service  as  trooper  actively  engaged 
against  the  blacks,  is  far  stronger,  and  far  more 
sympathetic.  The  last  scenes  of  Halket,  troop- 
er and  martyr,  ignorant  fool,  and  yet,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Tight  just  shed  on  him.  a  saint, 
reckless  of  earthly  fate,  are  described  with  a 
calm,  restrained  power  which  marks  the  highest 
point  the  writer's  powers  have  reached  as  yet. 

TATTERLEY.    By  Tom  Gallon.    New  York  :  D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

We  have  here  a  story  so  kindly,  so  pathetic, 
so  able  in  its  presentment  of  a  difficult,  some 
might  even  say,  an  impossible  situation,  that 
we  linger  over  it  as  we  do  over  very  few  of  the 
books  that  pass  before  us.  The  inspiration  is 
from  Dickens,  though  there  is  no  direct  imita- 
tion. Caleb  Fry,  the  skinflint,  money-grabbing 
old  bachelor,  has  to  be  taught  that  his  miserable 
cynicism,  his  arid,  unblessed  life,  is  not  human 
existence  as  it  need  be  ;  that  beyond  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  there  is  a  bright  something  which  his 
heart  is  not  too  dead  to  treasure.  The  means 
of  his  conversion  we  have  no  right  to  disclose. 
It  is  very  original,  a  little  improbable,  some 
may  say  ;  it  brmgs  Caleb  into  contact  with  life 
as  he  had  never  been  brought  before,  and  makes 
the  old  bitter  curmudgeon  the  kindly  sympa- 
thiser with  a  charming  young  romance.  Mr. 
Gallon  is  no  weak  sentimentalist,  and  he  boldly 
takes  the  responsibility  of  his  plot.  Caleb  has 
sacrificed  much  for  a  despjerate  freak  of  curios- 
ity. He  cannot  get  his  fortune  back,  and  he 
dies  a  poverty-stricken  old  man.  Only  he  has 
made  his  discovery,  and  at  his  death  ne  is  not 
alone. 

CHUN  TI-KUNG.    By  Claude  A.  Reea.    New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    ^1.25. 

On  the  title-  page  of  his  book,  Mr.  Rees  ex- 
plains that  Chun  Ti-Kung  is  a  novel,  but 
though  there  is  some  slight  thread  of  story  run- 
ning through  it,  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
book  lie  entirely  in  the  carefully  considered 
and  detailed  pictures  of  Chinese  life  that  it  pre- 
sents. Mr.  Kees  is  doing  for  China  what  sev- 
eral writers  have  already  done  for  Japan  ;  that 
is,  weaving  complications  of  outward  and  alien 
views  into  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing account  of  Chinese  habits  and  customs. 
Doubtless  to  specialists  and  learned  people  the 
book  would  prove  elementary  enough,  but  not 
many  people  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  read 
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Dr.  Martin  with  profit,  and  to  them  Chun  Ti- 
Kung  will  be  welcome,  for  although  Mr.  Rees 
imparts  information  in  every  line,  and  we  are  al- 
ways hearing  something  new,  his  book  is  not  one 
which,  in  the  obvious  effort  to  "  combine  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,"  fails  either  to  amuse 
or  teach.  The  English  giil  who  is  married  to 
the  hero,  and  who  commits  suicide  when  she 
hears  that  he  has  already  a  native  wife,  is 
sketched  with  considerable  skill ;  but  when  Mr. 
Rees  tries  to  be  facetious  and  describe  the  mis- 
sionary's wife,  he  goes  quite  wrong,  and  de- 
generates into  caricature. 

LO-TO-KAH.  B>r  Vernon  Z,  Reed.  New  York :  Con- 
tinental Publishing  Company.    $i.oo. 

With  this  little  bundle  of  charming  tales  a 
rival  seems  to  have  entered  the  field  of  Mr. 
Owen  Wister,  who  has  recently  been  the  only 
writer  having  much  to  say  of  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  the  Far  Southwest.  These  new 
stories  reveal  little  if  any  of  the  literary  quality 
distinguishing  Mr.  Wister's  work — the  author's 
statement  in  the  preface  that  they  have  been  has- 
tily written  was  rather  unnecessary — but  they 
glow  with  such  warmth,  tenderness  and  exalta- 
tion that  they  are  full  of  charm.  Mr.  Reed 
idealises  the  types  which  Mr.  Wister  realises  ; 
his  Indians  are  as  purely  imaginary  as  Hia- 
watha and  Laughing  Water,  whereas  Mr.  Wis- 
ter's are  drawn  from  life  and  true  to  the  line. 
But  realism  is  dying  !  Long  live  ideality !  and 
may  we  speedily  come  to  believe  that  the  finest 
makes  the  strongest  and  longest  appeal ;  that 
the  highest  ideals  must  always  stand  for  man 
universal.  It  seems  to  be  a  perception  of  this, 
conscious  or  otherwise,  which  lifts  these  some- 
what crude  romances  of  Indian  life  high  above 
the  commonplace.  Lo-to-Kah,  the  uncivilised, 
typifies  the  noblest  traits  of  manhood  as  imper- 
sonally as  Sir  Galahad  and  is  as  distinctively 
a  representative  of  chivalry  as  Don  Quixote. 
The  probabilities  do  not  enter  into  considera- 
tion ;  one  is  swept  along  by  the  rush  of  the  wild 
horses  on  which  the  red  lovers  fly  through  the 
first  tale  as  unquestioningly  as  one  follows  tlie 
fortune  of  Launcelot's  lance  when  it  does  bat- 
tle for  Guinevere.  In  the  second  story  the 
supernatural  is  taken  into  account  and  continues 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  work  to  dominate  the 
stories  as  it  does  the  life  of  the  Indians.  The 
belief  in  the  reincarnation  of  the  soul  is  part  of 
their  religion,  and  the  power  of  sending  the 
spirit  awajr  from  the  living  body  temporarily  is 
also  an  article  oi  their  faith,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead.  Out  of  all  this  the  author  has 
woven  half  a  dozen  notably  readable  romances, 
most  of  which  are  made  all  the  more  effective 
by  being  told  in  the  first  person  by  Lo-to-Kah 
himself,  with  a  poetic  fervour  that  makes  all  un- 
real things  seem  half  true  and  all  true  things 
half  unreal. 

ONE  MAN  WHO  WAS  CONTENT.  ByMrs.Schuy. 
ler  Van  Rensselaer.  New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany.     $I.OO. 

The  departure  of  a  well-known  writer  in  a 
new  direction  is  alwajrs  an  interesting  event. 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  written  heretofore  al- 
most exclusively  of  architecture  and  art,  so  that 
it  seems  a  notable  change  to  find  this  little  vol- 
ume dealing  with  the  erection  of  a  noble  life 


upon  wrecked  hopes  ;  and  with  nature— human 
nature — in  its  least  artificial  aspect.  The  work 
can  hardly  be  described  as  fiction.  The  first 
paper  is  too  profound,  too  finished,  and,  most 
of  all,  too  impersonal  to  be  called  a  character 
sketch  ;  for  the  struggle  of  the  man  is  the  strug- 
gle of  mankind,  no  harder,  bitterer,  nor  grim- 
mer ;  and  the  great  commandment  to  him  is 
the  great  commandment  to  all,  not  to  be  cow- 
ardly, not  to  be  reasonless  ;  to  refuse  to  be  de- 
feated, and  to  refuse  to  let  aught  that  remains 
of  good  in  the  world  slip  through  a  nerveless 
hand.  To  stand  firm  against  desperation  and 
despair. 

"  Who,  indeed,  can  decide  which  is  more  awful— a 
hell  o£  intermittent  flames,  or  one  that  is  sheathed  in 
steadily  jjrinding  ice?  No  man— not  even  the  man 
who  has  gone  down  for  the  time  into  the  heart  of  the 
one  and  the  other." 

The  three  sketches  which  complete  the  col- 
lection are  stories  certainly,  but  scarcely  fiction, 
since  they  seem  unmistakable  studies  of  real 
life.  "  Mary"  makes  pathetic  revelation  of  the 
loneliness  and  isolation  that  wealth  cannot  pre- 
vent, of  the  powerlessness  of  riches  to  buy  the 
love  that  can  alone  bring  happiness  to  age. 
**  The  Lustigs"  and  "  Corinna's  Fiametta"  also 
sound  the  note  of  the  universal,  as  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer's  work  is  apt  to  do.  And  much 
humour  of  a  delicious  quality  mingles  with  the 
melancholy  of  both  these  last  named  stories, 
making  them  the  most  memorable  as  well  as 
the  most  notable  of  all. 

THE  MERRY  MAID  OF  ARCADY.  By  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison.  Boston :  Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Company. 
$:.5o. 

As  an  exponent  of  social  ethics  from  the  dis- 
tinctivelyAmerican  standpoint  Mrs.  Harrison  has 
never  had  a  rival,  and  this  new  volume  shows 
increased  ability  to  hold  her  own.  Most  of  the 
stories — all,  indeed,  with  the  single  exception 
of  '*  The  Secret  of  San  Juan"— follow  the  famil- 
iar trend  with  more  spirit  and  humour  than 
have  appeared  in  the  author's  recent  work. 
And  witn  this  restoration  comes  a  new  element 
which  enlarges  these  fine  etchings,  giving  them 
softness  and  beauty  as  well  as  keenness  and 
truth.  Several  of  the  sketches,  notably  the 
first,  the  third,  and  the  seventh,  sound  depths 
far  beyond  the  shallows  that  usually  bound 
such  themes.  The  appealing  tenderness  of 
"  The  Merry  Maid  of  Arcady"  makes  the  heart 
swell  while  the  lips  smile.  A  feeling  of  the 
sadness  of  life  stirs  tremulously  beneath  the 
"  Leaves  from  the  Diary,"  notwithstanding  the 
surface  attention  to  the  social  whirl.  But 
farther  and  deeper  than  any  reaches  "  The 
Stranger  within  Thy  Gates,"  the  arraignment 
that  we  must  all  face,  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
form  or  another  ;  that  not  even  madame  in  her 
silken  and  scented  boudoir  may  hope  to  escape, 
if  a  conscience  ache  behind  her  jewels.  The 
pitiful  little  story  brings  a  sting,  too,  as  well  as 
an  ache,  and  sets  one  to  wondering  how  much 
of  the  world's  philanthropy  is  reality  and  how 
much  is  pose  ;  and  whether  there  are  not  almost 
as  many  unthinking  followers  of  religious  as  of 
temporal  modes.  The  author  does  not  preach 
about  it ;  she  simply  tells  the  story  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  who  is  so  absorbed  in  the  theoreti- 
cal betterment  of  women  that  she  has  no  time, 
and  scarcely  an  inclination  to  hold  her  own 
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housemaid  away  from  the  gulf.  We  have  all 
seen  the  philanthropist  urging  the  idea  while 
ignoring  the  individual.  The  spectacle  is  not, 
unfortunately,  a  rare  one,  especially  to  those 
who  have  studied  organisations  of  women. 
But  it  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  often,  and  the 
serving  of  such  strong  meat  with  Mrs.  Harri- 
son's social  syllabub  gives  her  work  new  im- 
portance. 

A  WILLING  TRANSGRESSOR.      By  A.  G.  Plymp- 
ton.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    $1.25. 

The  story  which  gives  title  to  the  book  is  the 
longest  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  six  composing 
the  collection.  It  is  written  with  little  apparent 
perception  of  the  artistic  effects  of  which  the 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  especially  susceptible, 
yet  the  author  has  somehow  brought  her  char- 
acters before  the  reader  with  singular  distinct- 
ness. Without  any  striking  originality  they  are 
nevertheless  very  real — so  real,  indeed,  that  we 
seem  to  have  met  them  often  before,  to  have 
known  them  intimately  a  long  time.  But  this 
being  true  of  the  characteri.sation  in  the  main, 
there  are  also  bright  touches  that  give  freshness 
to  the  work,  as  in  the  description  of  the  little  old 
maid,  who  looks  in  her  brown  dress  with  white 
sjx)ts  "  like  a  guinea-hen,"  and  who  shows  her 
most  discreditable  thoughts  with  a  naive  "  you- 
knowhow-it-is  air"  that  forces  you  to  step  down 
from  your  pedestal  of  superiiuman  virtue.  The 
second  story,  "The  Scandal  of  Scarborough," 
is  notable  chiefly  in  its  using  the  Mind  Cure 
and  Christian  Science  as  synonymous  terms. 
The  two  may  seem  to  the  outsider  to  mean 
much  the  same  thing,  but  the  initiated  knows 
how  indignantly  any  such  suggestion  is  spurned 
by  both,  and  how  vital  are  the  superiorities 
urged  by  each.  "  A  Case  of  Conscience"  has 
little  merit  as  a  story,  but  it  sparkles  with  bright 
thought.  Most  of  us  have  realised  the  feelings 
of  the  girl  who  suffers  from  another's  idle, 
eager  curiosity,  until  she  thinks  she  "  must 
have  little  holes  all  over  her  skin,  like  the  bark 
of  a  tree  that  has  been  bored  by  a  woodpeck- 
er." The  same  charm  holds  in  the  last  three 
stories,  the  epigrammatic  quality  of  the  work  off- 
setting the  weakness  of  its  structure,  so  that  the 
book  is  really  more  readable  than  a  great  deal 
of  much  better  writing. 

A  CHANCE  CHILD.   By  Marah  Ellis  Ryan.    Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.    $1.00. 

This  volume  of  four  stories,  of  which  the  titu- 
lar tale  is  the  first  and  the  most  important — if 
any  may  be  called  important — will  add  nothing 
to  the  reputation  which  the  author  has  won  by 
other  work.  Told  in  the  Hills  especially  prom- 
ised a  good  deal,  and  -<4  Pagan  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  also  struck  a  strong,  fresh  note,  but 
none  of  the  traits  which  made  these  stories 
notable  appear  in  the  new  book.  The  first  story 
deals  with  a  subject  that  must  always  appeal  to 
sympathy— the  position  of  those  unfortunates 
who  have  no  legal  right  to  existence  ;  but  the 
pathos  with  which  this  subject  is  necessarily  in- 
vested becomes  bathos  under  the  treatment  of 
the  author.  Characterisation  has  never  been 
among  the  strong  points  of  her  most  successful 
work,  and  the  characters  figuring  in  these 
stories  are  the  merest  shadows.  There  is  no 
distinct  impression  of  this  chance  child,  with 
her  "  bronze-ringleted  head,"  and  indeed  the 


compound  adjective  is  about  the  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  entire  talc.  And  after  the 
titular  story  there  seems  to  be  no  purpose  in  the 
tales  beyond  a  general  tendency  toward  the 
morbid,  while  the  effect  as  a  whole  is  singularly 
incongruous.  It  is  hard  to  keep  one's  bearings, 
to  remember  w^hether  one  is  reading  of  life  in 
the  Old  or  New  World  ;  for  it  requires  a  long 
leap  of  the  imagination  to  go  with  the  turning 
of  a  leaf  from  Sweden  to  South  Carolina,  from 
an  Old  World  tragecly  to  a  New  World  farce 
But  a  still  greater  effort  will  be  required — on 
the  part  of  Southerners  at  least — to  understand 
how  a  "  black  mammy"  could  possibly  say  of  a 
young  w^hite  lady,  "  I've  nursed  her  an'  tended 
ner  sence  she  was  a  little  pickaninny."  Since 
pickaninnies  are  small  negroes,  the  only  ex- 
planation would  seem  to  be  that  for  once  an 
Ethiopian  had  changed  her  skin. 

PALLADIA.    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.    New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.    $1.35. 

The  charm  of  The  Brown  Embassador  en- 
sures a  hearing  for  the  author's  new  book,  but 
although  it  has  the  anticipated  excellence,  it  is 
so  unlike  the  foregoing  work  in  motive,  man- 
ner, and  spirit,  that  it  might  well  be  the  work 
of  another  pen.  Whereas  The  Brown  Embas- 
sador is  a  fascinating  and  rather  light  portrayal 
of  the  adventures  of  a  brilliant  c^t  and  an  en- 
terprising do^,  the  human  element  being  en- 
tirely subordinated,  Palladia  is  a  grave  and 
even  strenuous  presentation  of  the  tragic  aspect 
of  human  life.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  more  tragic  literary  material  than 
may  be  found  in  lives  passed  w^ithin  the  aw'- 
ful  shadow  of  the  White  Tsar's  throne,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid. 
The  environment  and  the  types  are  distinc- 
tively of  the  Russian  court.  The  two  cen- 
tral figures  are  a  princess  and  a  gp*and  duke, 
and  the  wretchedness  arising  from  the  reluctant 
marriage  into  which  they  are  urged  by  the  ob- 
ligations of  their  rank  furnishes  the  motive  of 
the  tale.  The  work  is  firm  and  intimate  in 
tone,  thus  producing  a  realistic  effect,  especially 
in  the  descriptive  portions  ;  and  the  feeling  of 
the  story  throughout  is  of  the  profoundest  pes- 
simism, which  faith  does  not  brighten. 

*'  Each  day's  journey  is  as  the  walking  of  a  narrow 
plank  in  great  darkness  over  chasms  that  sink  out  of 
sight^  and  the  heart  is  like  to  sink  there,  too,  out  of 
loneliness  on  that  deathly  way,  and  there  is  no  warm 
hand-clasp  at  the  slippery  places,  no  dear  companion 
trying  the  hard  steps  first,  and  calling  cheerily  that  all 
is  well  and  the  lights  are  in  si^ht.  A  bitter  march 
from  dawn  to  night,  with  no  tried  mate  to  share  the 
rough  shanty  and  the  traveller's  bread  when  the  day's 
march  is  done.    Only  far  away  beyond  the  jagged 

f>eaks  and  the  cruel  passes  and  the  mist-blind  moor- 
and,  so  far  that  thousands  of  days  of  wayfaring  lie 
between  us  and  it — the  still,  white  radiance  that  dies 
not  in  the  sunligrht  nor  strengthens  in  the  starlight, 
shows  where  the  beloved  left  the  door  open  into  peace 
when  he  passed  through.  And  the  foolish  ones  play- 
ing on  the  southern  slopes  warm  with  the  fires  beneatn, 
they  who  seek  new  sins  and  sell  them  dear  to  one 
another  in  their  hunger  for  hell,  look  up  to  us  on  the 
cold  passes  and  cry  mocking,  '  Behold  such  an  one,  he 
believes  there  is  a'  lieht  over  the  hills !  That  he  will 
find  his  dead  beyond  !  Hi  !  Poor  fool !  Thy  heaven 
is  space,  thy  hope'  is  a  lie  !  Self  is  real  and  sin  is  sweet. 
Come  down  and  be  warm  with  us  ! '  " 

WHITE  SAND.    By  M.  C.  Balfour.    New  York:  The 

Merriam  Co.    $1.25. 

The  central  idea  of  this  story  is  that  everlast- 
ing thesis  which  appears  entirely  tenable  to 
most  men,  and  absolutely  untenable  to  most 
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women — the  complete  divisibility  and  the  coex- 
istence of  a  man's  love  for  a  good  woman  and 
for  a  bad  woman.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
author,  whom  the  point  of  view  seems  to  reveal 
as  a  woman,  offers  any  solution  of  this  hereto- 
fore insoluble  problem*  nor  can  it  be  conceded 
that  she  has  grasped  the  situation  with  even  the 
average  firmness  and  p)ower.  Yet  the  subject, 
however  clumsily  approached,  catches  and  fixes 
the  attention,  holdmg,  as  it  always  has  held 
and  doubtless  always  must  hold,  a  place  of  vital 
importance  in  a  reasonably  complete  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  human  nature. 

'* '  Yes,' he  sighed  hopelessly;  'and  I  love  you  in 
spite  of  it.  I  love  you  ;  but  it's  no  use  telling^  jrou  that, 
it's  an  insult— from  me.  .  .  .  Perhaps  vou  might  not 
have  guessed,  and  I  need  not  have  ttifd  you.  .  .  . 
But  I  could  not  bear  that  there  should  be  anything  be- 
tween us,  even  the  smallest  lie— and,  at  least,  I  have 
told  you  the  truth.'  " 

He  does  not  see — man  rarely  sees — that  it  is 
this  very  truth-telling  that  she  most  bitterly  re- 
sents, because  it  forces  her  to  a  decision  which 
she  would  rather  ignore — a  decision  which  either 
way  must  be  a  fatal  blow  to  her  happiness, 
since  forgiveness  she  knows  will  lower  her  in 
the  estimation  of  the  transgressor.  And  this 
woman  voices  the  feeling  that  most  women  are 
afraid  to  put  into  words. 

"*  I  think,'  she  said  aloud,  '  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  a  well-dressed  lie.  Truth  is  so— disgustingly 
—naked.'" 

And  then,  driving  her  to  the  wall,  he  goes 
blindly  on  to  say  that  he  cannot  promise  that 
he  will  not  fall  again. 

*' '  It  disgusts  me  to  look  back  on  it.  But  at  the  same 
time— I— it  amuses  me— abominably.  Don't  misunder- 
stand that.  I  want  you  to  know  my  utter  degradation. 
It  amuses  me— damnably.'  " 

Turning  at  bay,  she  flashes  out  the  secret 
thought  that  has  often  lain  silent  in  the  heart 
of  the  purest  of  women  : 

" '  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  be  damnably  amusing 
too.'  " 

Another  love-story  of  a  more  conventional 
kind  runs  through  tne  book,  and  it  was  appar- 
ently the  intention  of  the  author  to  make  it  the 
leading  one,  but  this  thesis  soon  becomes  the 
central  idea. 

MR     BILLY    BUTTONS.    By   Walter  Lecky.    New 
York  :  Benziger  Bros.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  evidently  not  as  yet  become 
completely  conscious  of  the  importailbe  of  the 
title  of  a  book,  for  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
made  doubtful  the  commercial  success  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  by  giving  it  a  name  which  instant- 
ly arouses  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
spective buyer.  When  Mr.  Billy  Bit t tons  came 
to  us  we  refrained  from  opening  it  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  being  certain  that  it  must  be  just 
another  mess  of  cheap  mechanical  wit  such  as 
one  finds,  for  example,  in  the  productions  of 
Mr.  Hayden  Carruth  ;  and  in  this  way  we  un- 
consciously did  the  book  a  great  injustice  ;  but 
Mr.  Lecky  has  himself  to  blame  in  having  handi- 
capped his  really  admirable  volume  when  he 
named  it.  Mr.  Billy  Buttons  is  a  collection  of 
stories  linked  together  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
told  by  a  single  narrator,  and  by  the  fact  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  give  a  compact  and 


sympathetic  picture  of  a  little  Adirondack  vil- 
lage near  the  Canadian  border.  Mr.  Lecky 
knows  his  ground  very  thoroughly  ;  he  has  keen 
observation,  a  quick  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
and  an  exceptional  command  of  the  sources 
alike  of  pathos  and  of  humour  ;  and  hence  the 
book  is  thoroughly  good  reading  from  end  to 
end.  The  odd  types  in  so  isolated  a  community 
are  well  and  truly  sketched — some  of  them,  sucn 
as  the  good  Pere  Monnier,  the  weird  little  Jenny 
Sauv6,  and  Mr.  Billy  Buttons  himself,  a  typical 
Adirondack  guide,  being  persons  to  remember. 
We  rather  regret  that  the  publishers  have 
thought  fit  to  style  the  series  in  which  this  book 
appears  "  The  Catholic  Series  ;"  for  what  have 
'*  Catholic"  and  '*  Protestant"  to  do  with  litera- 
ture as  such  ?  And  even  more  than  the  title  of 
the  volume  itself,  this  label,  smacking  as  it  does 
of  the  odium  theologicum^  must  limit  the  circu- 
lation of  a  book  that  deserves  from  every  lover 
of  good  writing  a  cordial  welcome. 

A  SINGER'S  HEART.  By  Anna  Farquhar.    Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros.    $1.25. 

This  story  seems  to  have  the  value  that  at- 
taches to  an  actual  human  experience  aside 
from  any  artistic  considerations.  The  very  ab- 
sence of  art  may  have  something  to  do  witn  the 
autobiographical  feeling  of  the  work.  And, 
since  a  book  should  as  nearly  as  possible  be 
judged  for  what  it  is,  not  for  what  it  might  or 
ought  to  be,  this  must  be  called  good  of  its  kind. 
The  awkward  earnestness  of  the  opening  pages 
carries  conviction.  The  first  awakening  of  an 
artist  soul  imprisoned  within  domestic  environ- 
ment has  been  less  vividly  described  by  many 
better  wTiters.  The  ruthless  haste  with  which 
every  fettering  obstacle,  no  matter  how  sacred, 
is  thrust  aside  is  true  to  the  cruelty  of  genius,  if 
false  to  literary  art.  The  instinctive  rush  of  the 
artistic  temperament  toward  erotic  experience — 
not  so  much  for  love's  sake  as  in  the  desire  for 
the  power  that  passion  is  assumed  to  give  art — 
makes  an  apparently  unconscious  revelation  of 
an  aspect  of  genius  that  the  ungifted  would 
rather  not  see.  The  singer  too  readily  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  fiddler  is  unmarried,  and 
becomes  too  promptly  conscious  that  the  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  them  thrills  with  the  "  feel- 
ing of  a  day  when  electrical  storm  clouds  are 
looming."  Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  the  singer 
says,  that  the  artist  must  feel  to  be  great.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  true  that  real  love,  such  as 
moves  the  deep  nature  of  the  soul,  comes  or 
goes  by  invitation,  either  on  or  off  the  stage. 
By  proving  such  a  possibility  the  author  would 
become  a  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race, 
greater  far  than  the  greatest  writer  or  the 
greatest  singer  that  has  ever  lived.  The  side- 
lights thrown  on  the  artistic  point  of  view  by 
this  phase  of  the  story  are  not  edifying.  They 
arouse  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  feeling  wliicn 
is  regarded  as  stock  in  trade.  Nor  does  the 
early  and  easy  transfer  of  the  singer's  affec- 
tions in  any  wise  lessen  this  impression.  On 
the  contrary,  it  gathers  strength  to  the  end  of 
the  story  up  to  the  very  last  paragraph,  in  which 
the  tragic  death  of  this  latest  lover  is  casually 
commented  upon  mainly  as  having  "  developed 
the  tears  and  the  dramatic  quality"  of  the  sing- 
er's voice.  The  cruelty  of  genius  and  its  faith- 
lessness to  everything  but  itself  has  rarely  had 
such  a  merciless  showing  as  in  this  crude  work. 
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CUBA  IN  WAR  TIME.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington.  New  York : 
R.  H.  Russell.    $1.25. 

We  have  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Davis's  book  : 
that  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  printed 
reg;arding  Cuba  since  the  present  war  began, 
this  gives  one  the  clearest  and  most  intelligent 
understanding  of  what  is  actually  going  on  in 
that  unhappy  island.  To  read  it  is  to  be  on  the 
spot,  and  perhaps  it  makes  the  situation  rather 
less  obscure  to  us  than  if  we  actually  were  on 
the  spot ;  for  not  every  one  has  Mr.  Davis's 
g^ft— the  gift  of  a  heaven-born  observer — to  ex- 
tricate the  essential  facts  from  the  mass  of  con- 
fusing detail  and  set  them  before  the  mind  with 
vividness  and  insight.  When  we  finish  this 
volume  of  some  150  pages,  we  have  been  in  the 
field  and  at  the  troclia,  have  marched  with  the 
Spanish  troops  and  witnessed  the  marauding 
which  they  call  war,  and  have  seen  with  our 
own  eyes  exactly  what  is  happening.  Mr.  Davis 
writes  in  a  direct,  straightforward  fashion,  witlv 
no  attempt  at  rhetoric,  but  the  narrative  is  full 
of  absoroing  interest  because  he  knows  just 
what  things  to  pick  out,  and  thus  he  makes  ua 
read  on  and  on  till  the  last  page  has  been 
reached.  We  have  seen  the  book  taken  up  by 
persons  who,  curiously  enough,  had  no  espe- 
cial interest  in  Mr.  Davis,  and  who  had  scarce- 
ly heard  that  there  is  a  war  in  Cuba,  and  they 
have  invariably  sat  down  to  finish  the  volume 
at  a  reading.  We  might,  as  usual  in  Mr.  Davis's 
writing,  select  instances  of  inaccurate  English 
and  faulty  style  ;  but  when  a  person  can  force 
you  to  read  hmi  in  spite  of  yourself,  he  can  very 
well  afford  to  let  the  niceites  of  usage  and  the 
pedantry  of  purists  all  go  hang.  As  to  Mr. 
Remington's  drawings,  they  have  a  certain  in- 
terest, but  it  is  a  very  mild  one,  and  they  are 
nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

SOME  MASTERS  OF  LITHOGRAPHY.  By  Ather- 
ton  Curtis.  With  22  photogravure  plates  after  rep- 
resentative lithographs.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    $12.00. 

When  so  luxurious  a  piece  of  bookmaking  as 
the  present  volume  comes  along,  it  helps  to  re- 
fute the  charge  commonly  brought  against  pub- 
lishers nowadays  of  simply  truckling  to  use  and 
wont,  caring  nothing  for  art  and  beauty  and  in- 
trinsic worth,  seeking  only  that  which  will  fur- 
ther the  ends  of  sordid  gam.  The  sale  of  a  book 
like  this  is  very  limited,  as  its  appeal  is  mainly  to 
genuine  art-lovers ;  and  it  is,  tnerefore,  all  the 
more  creditable  to  the  publishers  who  have 
undertaken  its  publication.  The  edition  consists 
of  only  750  copies,  and  to  those  who  can  appreci- 
ate the  literary  value  of  the  work,  the  fine  artistic 
execution  of  the  lithographs  reproduced  in  pho- 
togravure, the  excellence  of  tne  bookmakmg, 
the  price  will  appear  very  moderate  indeed.  The 
plan  of  the  author  has  been  to  select  a  few  of 
the  greatest  lithographers  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  has  been  done  in  an  art  which 
for  many  years  has  been  sadly  neglected.  To 
this  end  he  has  wisely  made  such  selections  as 
shall  best  illustrate  the  arti.st's  work,  and.  above 
all,  the  qualities  in  which  he  excelled.  Regard- 
ing the  illustrations,  they  give  a  good  idea  of 


the  originals,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
ably successful  reproductions.  And  while  the 
reader  must  not  take  these  photogravures  as 
substitutes  for  the  original  lithographs,  he 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  fairly  the  gen- 
eral effects  of  the  prints  have  been  reproduced 
and  retained.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  these 
illustrations  give  a  better  idea  of  the  style  of 
the  artists,  and  present  a  fairer  view  of  the 
original  results  than  can  be  had  from  worn  im- 
pressions from  the  original  stones.  Etching 
can  do  things  unknown  to  lithography,  just  as 
burin-engraving  can  do  things  impossible  in 
either  of  them  ;  but  as  Mr.  Curtis  admonishes 
us  in  his  preface  : 

"  While  admiring  the  great  works  produced  by  the 
burin  and  the  etching  needle  let  us  not  forget  that 
lithography,  too,  has  had  its  great  masters— men  who 
can  stand  beside  the  DUrers,  the  Rembrandts,  and  the 
Merjrons  with  no  fear  of  suffering  by  comparison.  If 
that  ideal  time  ever  comes  when  works  of  art  are  ap- 

f>reciated  for  their  own  merits,  when  collecting  is  no 
onger  governed  bv  fashion,  but  turns  to  everything 
that  is  g^od,  regardless  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
done,  then  the  great  masters  of  lithography  will  take 
the  place  they  deserve  among  the  immortals.  As  we 
marvel  now  at  the  ages  that  could  ig^nore  the  great- 
ness of  Rembrandt,  so  surely  will  the  time  come  when 
people  will  wonder  at  the  'ignorance  that  failed  to 
understand  the  genius  of  Gavarni  and  Raffet." 

Mr.  Curtis's  thorough  mastery  and  scientific 
grasp  of  the  subject  proves  him  to  be  a  patient 
and  careful  student,  gifted  with  insight  and 
imagination  trained  to  exact  appreciation  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  Nor  is  he  lacking  in 
those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  irradiate  the 
technicalities  of  art  and  make  them  luminous  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  work  is  a  highly  credita- 
ble performance  both  to  author  and  publishers. 

THE    STORY    OF    JANE    AUSTEN'S    LIFE.      Bv 

O.scar  Fay  Adams.    Second  edition.    Boston  :  I^e  St 

Shepard.    $2.00. 
A  CHAT  ABOUT  CELEBRITIES  ;  OR,  THE  STORY 

OF    A    BOOK.    By  Curtis  Guild.    Boston:   Lee  & 

Shepard.    $1.50. 

In  these  two  books  before  us  we  have  demon- 
strated two  very  different  methods,  that  of  Mr. 
Adams  illustrating  the  literary  method,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Guild  the  journalistic  method,  l^he 
Storjf  of  Jane  Austen's  Life  was  originally 
published  in  1891,  the  particular  reason  for  its 
production  in  addition  to  those  in  existence 
Deing  set  forth  by  the  author  a^  "  a  desire  to 
place  Jarfe  Austen  before  the  world  as  the  win- 
some, delightful  woman  that  she  was,  and  thus 
dispel  the  unattractive,  not  to  say  forbidding, 
mental  picture  which  so  many  have  formed  of 
her."  This  new  edition  has  been  revised,  ex- 
tended, and  made  especially  interesting  by  the 
addition  of  eighteen  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs of  places  associated  with  Miss  Austen 
and  her  novels  The  biography  is  adequate 
and  reliable,  and  the  story  is  told  with  sus- 
tained interest. 

As  the  title  of  Mr.  Guild's  book  at  once  indi- 
cates, it  belongs  to  the  class  made  up  of  glean- 
ings in  a  field  already  reaped  and  garnered. 
Reminiscences,  recollections,  anecdotes,  obser- 
vations, and  personalities  galore  are  scattered 
over  300  pages  about  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  celeb- 
rities, from  Tennyson  to  Tom  Thumb.    It  makes 
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a  very  good  book  for  those  who  like  to  get  their 
stories  and  jests  about  celebrated  people  at  sec- 
ond hand,  and  has  therefore  a  certain  value. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  only  a  journalist 
could  furnish,  as  the  peculiarly  favourable  na- 
ture of  his  occupation  brings  him  into  direct 
and  constant  contact  \v4th  notable  people.  Mr. 
Guild's  **  chats"  are  drawn  from  a  journalistic 
career  of  fifty  years. 

THE  COLONIAL  TAVERN  :  A  Glimpse  of  New  Eng- 
land Town  Life  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteentn 
Centuries.  By  Edward  Field.  Providence,  R.  L : 
Preston  &  Rounds. 

**  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?" 
Not  if  you  live  in  the  nineteenth  century.  You 
take  your  ease  in  a  hotel  sumptuously  planned 
for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  *'  families"  with- 
out children,  or  in  a  club  where  you  may  se- 
clude yourself  from  undesirable  company  ;  or  if 
these  are  unattainable  and  your  tastes  lie  that 
way,  in  a  "  saloon." 

The  old-fashioned  tavern,  with  its  simple, 
often  rude,  Always  democratic  mingling  of 
neighbours  and  strangers,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Such  a  study  as  this  of  Mr.  Field  is  high- 
ly entertainmg  in  itself  and  historically  impor- 
tant. It  gives  a  peep  into  an  unfamiliar  phase 
of  early  New  England  life.  Among  other 
things,  the  dissipations  of  our  staid  ruritan 
forefathers  are  disclosed.  It  may  seem  shock- 
ing, but  it  is  apparently  a  fact  that  they  were 
careful  to  have  the  tavern  built  close  to  the 
"meetinghouse,"  so  that  between  the  double 


hour-glass  sermons  delivered  in  a  freezing  at- 
mosphere, worshippers  might  have  a  place  to 
warm  themselves  and  means  for  the  spirituous 
as  well  as  spiritual  refreshment  of  the  inner 
man.  In  those  ante  railroad  days,  those  days 
of  genuine  village  life,  the  tavern  was  a  factor 
whose  importance  has  been  scarcely  appreciat- 
ed, and  this  handsomely  printed  and  pleasantly 
written  volume  deserves  a  place  in  the  studies 
of  the  social  aspects  of  New  England  life  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period. 

HOW   TO    LIVE    LONGER.    By  J.  R.  Hayes,  M.D. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Dr.  Hayes,  who  is  Medical  Examiner  to  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  has  written  at  once  a  very 
sensible  and  a  very  readable  lx)ok.  How  sensi- 
ble it  is,  anj'  one  who  has  any  practical  knowl- 
edge of  dietetics  and  hygiene  can  see  at  a 
glance  ;  and  everybody  will  find  it  mtercsting. 
It  resembles  the  talk  of  an  exceedingly  well  in- 
formed and  well-balanced  physician,  who  points 
his  advice  with  concrete  illustrations  and  en- 
livens it  with  apt  quotation.  Some  of  his  cita- 
tions, indeed,  show  a  rather  remarkable  eclec- 
ticism, inasmuch  as  they  range  from  Pythagoras 
and  Bichat  and  Browning  to  Dr.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage  and  Mrs.  Frank  I^eslie  ;  but  this  is  a 
minor  detail.  If  the  average  man  would  only 
read  this  book  and  remember  its  very  plain  and 
simple  suggestions,  he  would  presently  become 
more  cheerful  in  mind,  more  healthy  in  body, 
and  better  assured  of  a  longer  and  more  useful 
life. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  May  i,  1897. 

Sales  for  the  past  month  have  continued  rather 
light,  although  the  publications  have  been  nu- 
merous, including  many  works  by  popular  au- 
thors of  the  day.  The  output,  however,  seems 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand,  as  even  the 
largest  dealers  find  it  difficult  in  many  instances 
to  dispose  of  the  quantities  which  have  to  be 
taken  to  secure  bottom  rates. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  month's 
publications  may  be  mentioned  Lads'  Love^  by 
S.  R.  Crockett ;  Miss  Archer  Archer^  by  Clara 
LfOuise  Burnham  ;  Prisoners  of  Conscience^  by 
Amelia  E.  Barr,  and  The  Landlord  at  Lion's 
Head^  by  William  Dean  Howells,  while  the  de- 
mand fop  The  Great  K.  &*  A.  Train  Robbery ^ 
by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  Hilda  Strafford^ 
by  Beatrice  Harraden,  has  been  especially 
great.  In  addition  there  are  new  novels  by 
Rosa  N.  Carey.  Robert  Barr,  Henry  James, 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  Margaret  Deland. 

Several  new  titles  have  been  added  to  the  list 
on  out-door  subjects,  notably  Lawns  and  Gar- 
dens, by  N.  Johnson -Rose  ;  The  Procession  of 
the  Flowers,  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  Nature 
in  a  City  Yard,  by  C.  M.  Skinner. 

Another  feature  of  recent  publications  has 
been  the  numerous  memoirs  and  biographies, 
including    The  Life   of  Nelson,  by  Captain 


A.  T.  Mahan  ;  Memoirs  of  Baron  Lejeune, 
and  Martha  Washington,  by  Anna  H.  Whar- 
ton. This  class  of  literature,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  hardly  expected  to  reach  any  consider- 
able sale. 

The  temporary  suppression  of  The  Triumph 
of  Death,  by  Gabnele  D'Annunzio,  createa  a 
decided  demand  for  this  book  and  a  call  for 
some  other  books  of  a  questionable  character. 

This  spring's  publications  generally  have 
been  noticeable  for  their  attractive  appearance  ; 
the  variety  of  colours  in  the  cloth  bindings,  the 
cleverness  displayed  in  the  side  stamps  and  the 
deckel  edge  of  the  paper  are  features  very  pro- 
nounced and  much  admired.  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  have  been  particularly  for- 
tunate in  these  respects  with  their  recent  pub- 
lications. 

Cap  and  Gown,  second  series,  by  F.  L. 
Knowles,  is  the  continuation  of  a  selection  of 
college  poetry  popular  for  the  College  Com- 
mencement time,  and  Life's  Comedy,  first  series, 
selections  from  life,  are  likely  to  meet  with  a 
considerable  sale. 

Among  religious  subjects  there  are  the  Pres- 
byterian Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  C.  W. 
fields ;  Religion  in  History  and  Modern 
Life,  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn  ;  The  Spiritual  De- 
velopment of  St.  Paul,  by  G.  Matheson,  and 
two  small  books  by  Mrs.  Ballingjton  Booth. 

Notwithstanding .  the  reputation  of  the    au- 
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thors  represented  in  the  publications  for  April, 
we  find  some  of  the  older  books  still  in  large 
demand.  Quo  Vadi's  has"  continued  to  lead 
in  point  of  sale,  with  T/te  Honourable  Peter 
Stirling^  Phroso,  Ziska,  and  On  the  Face  of 
the  Waters  well  to  the  fore.  Farthest  Norths 
Forty -one  Years  in  India,  and  books  of  travel 
generally,  have  also  sold  readily. 

Although  the  season  for  paper-bound  stock  is 
now  at  hand,  there  is  little  of  importance  to 
offer.  The  Riverside  Paper  Series,  containing 
many  titles  by  well-known  authors,  is  again 
being  issued  in  anew  and  tasteful  binding,  and 
other  lines  are  published  regularly,  but  are  not 
selling  to  any  extent. 

Announced  for  instant  publication  are  The 
Choir  Invisible,  by  James  Lane  Allen  ;  A  Rose 
of  Yesterday,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  /;/ 
the  Tideway,  by  Flora  A.  Steel ;  and  also  new 
books  by  Dean  Farrar,  Octave  Thanet,  Opie 
Read,  and  '*Ouida." 

Sales  for  the  past  month  indicate  the  follow- 
ing books  in  order  of  popularity  : 

Quo  Vadis.    By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 

The  Triumph  of  Death.  By  Gabriele  D'An- 
nunzio.     $1.50. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  A. 
Steel.     $1.50. 

Bob  Covington.  By  Archibald  Clavering 
Gunter.     Cloth.  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.25. 

Hilda  Strafford.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 
$1.25. 

Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.50. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  By  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.     $1.50. 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $1  25. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.50. 

Titus.  By  Florence  M.  Kingsley.  Paper, 
5  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

The  Wrestler  of  Philippi.  By  Fannie  E. 
Newberry.     Paper,  5  cents  :  cloth,  20  cents. 

That  Affair  Next  Door.  By  Anna  Katherine 
Green.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Miss  Archer  Archer.  By  Clara  Louise  Bum- 
ham.     $1.25. 

The  Wisdom  of  Fools.  By  Margaret  Deland. 
$1.25. 

The  Green  Book.     By  Maurus  Jokai.     $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago.  May  i,  1897. 

April  trade  was  fairly  good  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  but  fell  off  somewhat  toward 
the  latter  end.  The  average,  however,  was  far 
from  being  a  bad  one.  The  demand  for  new 
books  was  again  a  marked  feature  of  the  busi- 
ness done,  the  latest  spring  books  going  espe- 
cially well.  Trade  has  been  very  even  in  its 
miscellaneous  aspect  so  far  this  year,  the  de- 
mand having  been  right  along  very  regular 
and  general. 

Easter  trade  was  never  at  any  time  particu- 
larly lively,  and  at  times  was  almost  dull.  As 
a  whole  it  does  not  compare  very  well  with  pre- 
vious years,  but  probably  the  lateness  of  Easter 
this  year  may  account  for  it.     Easter  Beits,  by 


Margaret  E.  Sangster,  sold  very  well,  as  also 
did  Irene  Jerome's  Seven  Glad  Days. 

Mr.  Mabie's  various  books  of  essays  are  good 
stock  and  always  sell  readily,  but  the  sale  of 
his  latest  volume,  Books  and  Culture,  has  been 
quite  remarkable.  Although  published  some 
six  months  ago,  and  meeting  with  an  excep- 
tional demand  during  the  holidays,  the  work  is 
still  selling  almost  as  freely  as  when  it  first 
c^me  out. 

Sales  of  sixteenmos  are  particularly  good,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  the  year,  the  Phoenix  Series 
especially  being  in  good  demand. 

April  added  c^uite.a  number  of  good  selling 
books  to  the  spring  list,  the  best  ot  them  being 
Miss  Archer  Archer,  by  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham  ;  Lads'  Love,  by  S.  R  Crockett  :  A  Story- 
Te tier's  Pack,  by  F.  R.  Stockton  ;  The  Land- 
lord at  Lion's  J/ead,  by  W.  D.  Howells  :  The 
Mutable  Many,  by  Robert  Barr  ;  Hilda  Straf- 
ford, by  Beatrice.  Harraden  ;  The  Great  K.  C^ 
A.  Train  Robbery,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  all 
of  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  fiction.  In 
other  classes,  Captain  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson 
was  more  than  favourably  received,  while  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell's  American  Lands  and  Letters 
is  having  a  large  sale. 

Sales  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems  and  Whit- 
maniana  generally  have  greatly  increased  late- 
ly.    Perhaps  a  Whitman  cult  is  arising. 

Out  door  books  are  in  lively  demand  now,  es- 
pecially those  on  farming,  gardening,  and  sim- 
ilar pursuits  ;  the  sale  of  these  last  month  being 
especially  good. 

Sales  of  electrical  books  and  works  relating 
to  technical  science  in  all  of  its  branches  have 
been  very  good  indeed  since  the  new  year 
opened.  The  field  for  this  class  of  books  is 
widening  all  the  time 

Eating  and  Drinking^  by  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Hoy,  which  tells,  among  other  things,  how  life 
may  be  prolonged,  had  quite  a  good  call  last 
month.  From  the  avidity  with  wliich  works  of 
this  kind  are  bought,  it  would  appear  that  even 
if  suicides  are  increasing,  the  majority  still  de- 
sire a  longer  innings.  How  to  Live  Longer^ 
by  J.  R.  Hayes,  is  also  very  popular. 

Quo  Vaais  still  keeps  up  its  wonderful  run. 
its  sale  being  more  than  double  that  of  any- 
thing else  last  month.  Farthest  North  met 
with  a  good,  steady  demand,  and  the  sale  of  The 
Honourable  Peter  Stirling  is  still  moving  up- 
ward. On  the  Red  Staircase  did  very  well  ; 
but  most  of  the  other  popular  favourites  show  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  sales  record.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  what  may  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Cuba  in  War  Time,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  is  having  a  good  reception,  the  pictuics 
by  Remington  being  quite  a  feature  of  ^le  book. 

The  favourite  books  of  the  month  as  indicat- 
ed by  their  sales  are  : 

8U0  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz     $2.00. 
n  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel.     $1.50. 

Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
$1.50 

Farthest  North.  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
2  vols.     $10.00. 

On  the  Red  Staircase.  By  AL  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

Margaret  Ogilvie.     By  T.  M.  Barrie.    $1.25. 

Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope.    $1.75. 
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Menticulture.    By  Horace  Fletcher.    $i.oo. 

Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.50. 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $1.25. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty.  By  Gilbert  Parker.  $1.50. 

Sentimental  Tommy.  By  J.  M.  Barrie.  $1.50. 

Flames.     By  Robert  Hitchens.     $1.50. 

Hilda  Strafford.  By  Beatrice  Harraden. 
$1.25. 

The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.25. 

American  Lands  and  Letters.  By  Donald 
G.  Mitchell.    $2.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 
London,  March  22  to  April  17,  1897. 

Lent  is  always  a  quiet  time  with  the  book- 
seller, and  the  present  season  has  not  been  an 
exception,  but  the  volume  of  trade  has  been  so 
far  satisfactory.  There  has  not  been  quite  so 
much  Lent  literature  sold  as  is  usual,  at  least 
.so  far  as  the  wholesale  trade  is  concerned.  Or- 
ders from  abroad  are  coming  in  in  fair  numbers 
and  volume. 

The  war  in  the  East  is  directing  attention  to 
books  on  the  countries  involved,  noticeably 
Miller's  T/ie  Balkans,  and  works  of  a  like  na- 
ture. 

The  6s.  novel  is  still  the  staple  article  of  com- 
merce in  the  trade.  The  leaders  in  their  order 
of  merit  are,  The  Massarenes,  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters,  Pnroso, 
and  Flames.  A  few  3s.  6d.  novels  have  ap- 
peared, but  the  6s.  form  still  holds  its  own,  and 
that  it  may  long  continue  to  do  so  is  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  bookseller. 

The  approach  of  the  "  Diamond  Jubilee'*  has 
revived  the  "  Jubilee"  lives  of  the  Queen  and 
stories  of  the  Queen's  reign,  but  little  that  is 
new  has  appeared.  The  exception  is  Sixty 
Years  a  Queen,  issued  in  parts.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  first  number  have  been  sold.  A 
curiosity  of  the  former  class  of  book  was  pub- 
lished a  week  or  two  since,  which  serious- 
ly states  on  the  title-page  that  it  is  revised 
to  Jtine,  1897.  Rather  prophetic  this  !  There  is 
a  slight  revival  of  interest  in  South  African 
affairs.  Garrett's  African  Crisis  and  Trooper 
Peter  Halket  are  now  selling  freely. 

With  the  return  of  spring,  books  dealing 
with  gardening  and  out-door  pursuits  generally 
are  noticeable  on  the  orders  received  daily  from 
all  parts. 

Tne  bookseller  has  been  chosen  as  the  meditmi 
for  distributing  the  stamps  (is.  and  2s.  6d.)  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital  Fund.  Here  is  a 
chance  of  a  little  extra  business  for  the  book- 
seller, who  should  not  overlook  it.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  demand  will  be  enormous,  while  the 
issue  is  limited. 

The  Nansen  boom  is  subsiding,  but  it  has 
been  a  good  one  while  it  lasted.  A  good-sell- 
ing two-guinea  book  is  always  welcome. 

A  little  book  on  etiquette  by  Mrs.  Humphry, 
entitled  Manners  for  Men,  is  very  popular.  A 
glance  at  its  contents  and  .style  will  at  once  ac- 
count for  this. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  Whitaker's  Direc- 
tory of  Titled  Persons.  It  is  still  in  demand, 
aijd  seems  to  be  just  the  book  that  was  wanted. 


The  sale  of  Canon  Gore's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  still  very  good,  and  so  also  is  that  of 
Goldwin  Smith's  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Ex- 
isle  nee.  In  the  case  of  the  latter.the  supply  has 
at  times  been  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

Since  last  month's  article  was  in  type,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  new  books 
and  new  editions  issued  during  the  month  of 
March  was  close  upon  600.  It  may  be  that  pub- 
lishers are  pushing  their  new  books  forward  in 
anticipation  of  the  reaction  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low the  Jubilee  celebration. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  books  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  index  to  the  jjublic  taste.  Works 
of  a  more  serious  or  scientihc  character  appear 
for  the  moment  to  be  neglected. 

The  Massarenes.     By  Ouida.     6s. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  W.  Barrett.     6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  F.  A.  Steel. 
6i. 

Phroso.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

Flames.     By  R.  Hichens.     6s. 

Guavas  the  Tinner.     By  S.  B.  Gould.     6s. 

The  Green  Book.     By  M.  Jokai.     6s. 

The  Sowers.     By  H.  S.  Merriman.     6s. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    By  G.  Parker.    6s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.    By  S.  J.  Weyman.    6s. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.    By  O.  Schreiner.    6s. 

The  Jessamy  Bride.     By  F.  F.  Moore.     6s. 

Christine  of  the  Hills.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
6s. 

Buo  Vadis.  By  H.  Sienkiewicz.  4s.  6d.  net. 
nder  Love's  Rule.    By  M.  E.  Braddon.    6s. 

Lads'  Love.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.     6s. 

The  Balkans.     By  W.  Miller.     5s. 

Cakes  and  Ale.     By  E.  Spencer.     5s. 

Madame  Sans  Gene.    By  E.  Lepellier.    3s.  6d. 

Story  of  an  African  Crisis.  By  E.  Garrelt. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Canon  Gore. 
3s.  6d. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence.  By  Gold- 
win  Smith.     6s. 

Queen  Victoria:  **  Jubilee"  literature  gen- 
erally. 

Manners  for  Men.     By  Mrs.  Humphry,     is. 

Whitaker's  Directory  of  Titled  Persons.  2s. 
6d. 

A  Pinchbeck  Goddess.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Flem- 
ing.    3s.  6d. 

Many  Cargoes.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.     3s.  6d. 

Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Colonel  Rob- 
erts.    2  vols.     36s. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
April  I,  1897,  and  May  i,  1897. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

yt^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
2.   American    Lands   and    Letters.      By  Mitchell. 

$2.50.     (Scribner.) 
a.   On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.      I^y  Slet-l.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
yf    Lads'    Love.     By    Crockett.      $1.50.      (Apple- 
ton.) 
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jf!  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.25. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
6.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 

I.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.    ^$8.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
.^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sicnkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^.y^Great    K.  and  A.  Train    Robbery.     By  Ford. 

$1.25.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

5.  Hilda  Strafford.   By  Harraden.    $1.25.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
/f.  Pomp  of  the   Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.50. 
(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^  Pomp  of  the   Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.25. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
^^  Great    K.    &    A.    Train    Robbery.     By    Ford. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Forjjc  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

4.  Triumph  of  Death.     By  D'Annunzio.     $1.50. 

(Richm()n<i.) 

5.  Merry  Maid  of  Arcady.     By  Harrison.     $1.50. 
'     (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

y6.  On  the  Face  of  rhc  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

^r.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^.Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
y.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25.    (Harper.) 

5.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
J^,  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.     By   Parker.     $1.25. 
(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

BALTIMORE,   MD.  ' 

^fc^Ziska.  By  Corelli.  $1.50.  (Stone  &  Kim- 
ball.) 

^  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  Triumph  of  Death.     By  D'Annunzio.     $1.50. 

(Richmond  &  Co.) 

4.  Venetian  June.     By  Fuller.    $1.25.     (Putnam.) 

5.  Sign    of    the    Spider.       By    Mitford.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Lure  of  Fame.     By  Holland.     $1.00.     (N.  A. 

Book  Co.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

l(  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.    (Har- 
^        per.) 
^.'Quo  Vadis.     By   Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
y^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel,     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
4.  Transatlantic  Chatelaine.     By  Prince.     $1.25. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 


5.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

6.  Falcon   of    Lang6ac.      By    Whiteley.      $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  Transatlantic  Chatelaine.     By   Prince.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

^,  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^><^Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  $10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

4.  American   Lands   and   Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

$2.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

6.  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head.  By  Howells.  $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 

y^QviO  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
'^       Brown  &  Co.) 

j^ThG  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.     By  Ford. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

4.  The    Pomp   of   the    Lavilettes.      By    Parker. 

$1.25.     (Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co  ) 

5.  That   Affair   Next  Door.      By  Green.     Paper, 

50  cts.     (Putnam.) 

6.  TransatlanticXhStelaine.     By  Prince.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  On    the    Red  Staircase.     By   Taylor.     $1.25. 

(McClurg  &  Co.) 
jii-^On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
4.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.   (Holt.) 
^  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
6.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

jT,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  iS:  Co.) 
2.  Modern    Poet  Prophets.     By  Guthrie.     $2.00. 
(The  Robert  Clarke  Co.) 
j^-The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.     By  Ford. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
4.  The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head.     By  Howells. 
$1.75.     (Harper.) 
..^^r  Lads'  Love.    By  Crockett.    $150.    (Appleton.) 
6.  The  Well  Beloved.    By  Hardy.    $1.50.    (Har- 
per.) 

DENVER,   COL. 

^>«^On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
2.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
^fT  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  Mistress    of    the    Ranch.     By    Clark.      $1.25. 

(Harj)er.) 

5.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.     75  <is.     (Scribner.) 

6.  How  to  Listen  to  Music.    By  Krehbiel.    $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

^^^tTQvLO  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     (2.00.     (Little, 
^^rown  &  Co.) 

rT  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.    *By  Steel.     $1  50. 
^^Macmillan.) 
^.^^cnrhe  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.     By  Ford. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
Af  Ziska.     By   Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone   &    Kim- 
ball.) 
5.  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  Barrett.     1.50.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 
Jf.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 

KANSAS  CITY,  xMO. 

^;tf  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
2.   Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 
3    Hon.  Peter  Stirling     By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 
^^On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  American    Lands  and    Letters.     By   Mitchell. 

$2.50.    (Scribner.) 

6.  Warfare  Between  Science  and  Theology.     By 

White.     (5.00.     (Appleton.) 


LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 


(Little, 
$1.50. 
$1.50. 
$1.50. 


^,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Patience   Sparhawk.      By    Atherton. 

(Lane.) 

4.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts. 

(Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 
>^Ziska.     By   Corelli.     $1.50.      (Stone   &    Kim- 

ball.) 
6.  The  Descendant.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

^- Farthest  North.-     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
,^.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.) 
3.  The  Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery.   By  Ford. 

$1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
j(f  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

^  (Macmillan.) 
*.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     |»2.oo.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
if.  Lads'    Love.     By  Crockett.      $1.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

^  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.    $10.00.      (Har- 
per.) 

2.  The    Pomp    of    the    Lavilettes.     By   Parker. 

$1.25.     (Lamson,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

3.  America  and  the  Americans.      $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

4.  Hilda     Strafford.       By      Harraden.        $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jfC  Lads*   Love.      By   Crockett.      $1.25.      (Bliss, 
^       Sands  &  Foster.) 
6.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.     $1.25. 

(W.  Briggs.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


k 


\ 

0 


I.   American    Lands   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 
$2.50.     (Scribners.) 


^  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 

3.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Falcon  of  Lang6ac.    By  Whiteley.    $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 
j^^uo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 
6.  The  Place  of  Death  in  Evolution.     By  Smyth. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 

NEW    ORLEANS. 

/K  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $i.75-     (Stokes.) 

2.  That   Affair   Next   Door.     By  Green.     50  cts. 

(Putnam.) 

3.  Checkers.     By  Blossom,  Jr.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 
li^Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

^       Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Into  an  Unknown  World.     By  Winter.    50  cts. 

(Lippincott.) 

6.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.   $1.50.  (Ap- 

pleton.) 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

^•rf^Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^X' On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
jff  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 

4.  America  and  Americans.     $1.25.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 
Jt  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $i.75-     (Stokes.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

^tT^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
3.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.    $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 
jff  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Master  Beggars.     By  Cornford.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

6.  Seats   of   the   Mighty.      By    Parker.       $1.50. 

(Appletohi) 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

i<^ Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

.   Brown  &  Co.) 
2:  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
jg:  Lads'   Love.      By   Crockett.      $1.50.     (Apple- 
"^      ton) 

^^•Ziska.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone.) 
^.   Prisoners     of  Conscience.     By    Barr.     $1.50. 

(Century.) 
J^  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

yt\Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
2.^bn  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

3.  Hilda  Strafford.    Hy  Ilarruden.   $1.25.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.      $1.25.    (Stone.) 
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^  F'arihcst  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
/If.   Phroso.     By  Hope.     *i.5o.     (Stokes.) 

PROVlDExXCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Story    Teller's    Pack.      By    Stockton.      §1.50. 

(Scrlbncr.) 

^^  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  ^10. 00,  (Har- 
per.) 

j^On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

jff  Lads'    Love.     By    Crockett.     fi.j;o.      (Applc- 

^       ton.) 

5.  American    Lands   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

II2.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Cuba    in    War     Time.       By    Davis.       $1.25. 

(Russell.) 

ROCHESTER.    N.    Y. 

M  Pomp  of  the   Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.25. 
(Lamson,  Wolflfe  &  Co.) 

2.  Paul.     By  Kingsley.     $1.50.     (Altcmus.) 

j^  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  f  10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

4.  American    Lands   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

jf;2.5o.     (Scribner.) 

5.  A  Story-Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.50. 
^.    (Scribner.) 

jft'.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

I.  Checkers,     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 
^2.-^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
3    Sentimental    Tommy.       By    Barrie.       Si. 50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  Marm   Lisa.     Bv  Riggs.     $1.00.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)  ' 

5.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

6.  Hi  Ida  Strafford.    By  Harraden.    $1.25.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

^4.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
«.  Ziska.      By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone   &    Kim- 
^         ball.) 

3.  Patience   Sparhawk.       By  Atherton.       $1.50. 

(John  Lane.) 
^..^r  Phroso.    By  Hope.    $1.75.    (Stokes.) 

5.  Flames.     By  Hichens.     Si. 50.     (H.  S.  Stone.) 

6.  The  Lark.     Book  II.     $3.00.    (Doxey.) 

ST.    LOUIS.   MO. 

r.  Quo  Vadis.     By   Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co  ) 
Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     fio.oo.     (Har- 
per.) 

2^^  Phroso.     By  Hope.     Si. 75-     (Stokes.) 

4.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Tin*    Triumph    of     Death.      By    D'Annunzio. 
'     St. 50.     (Richmond.) 

6.  The    (ireat    K.   and    A.    Train    Robbery,     By 

Ford.     $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

>r  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     5^2. 00.     (Little, 

I^rown  &  Co.) 
j^  Phroso.     By  Hope.     Si. 75-     (Stokes.) 
3/(^1  the  Face  of  the  W'aters.      By  Steel.     Jji.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Seven  Seas.    I^y  Kipling.    $1.50.   (Macmillan.) 

5.  Seats    of     the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

6.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.     $1.50.    (Holt.) 

TOLEDO.    O. 

yi^^hroso.     By  Hope,     fi.75.     (Stokes.) 
^,2Cy^iska.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone.) 
y.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
/         Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  America  and  the  Americans    $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

5.  Transatlantic  Chatelaine.     By  Prince.     $1.25, 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head.    By  Howells.  $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Seven  Seas.     By  Kipling.      Paper,  75  cts  ; 

cloth,  $1.25.     (English  Colonial  edition.) 
i.  The    Pomp   of    the    Lavilettes.     By    Parker. 
Si. 25.     (Lamson,  Wolfife  &  Co.) 

3.  Hilda      Strafford.        By      Harraden.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 

4.  Seats    of    the    Mighty.     By    Parker.     Paper, 

75  cts.  ;  cloth,  $1.50.     (The  Copp-Clark  Co.) 

5.  Story  of  Canada.     By  Bourinot.     Si. 50.     (The 

Copp-Clark  Co.) 
6    A  Story-Teller's   Pack.     By  Stockton.     Paper. 
75  cts.     (The  Copp-Clark  Co.) 

TORONTO,  CXNADA. 

^*r  'Farthest  North.   2  vols.     By  Nansen,     $1.50 
and  $2. 50  per  sets.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  *  Lads'     Love.     By    Crockett.     75     cts.     and 

$1.25.    (Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.) 

3.  *With   Edged   To(»ls.      By  Merriman.     75  cts. 

(Smith,  Elder  iS:  Co.) 

4.  *  Taqui.sara.       By    Crawford.       75     cts.    and 

|>i.25.     (M.icmillan.) 

5.  Pomp  of   the  Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.25. 
^  (Lamson,  W^olffe  &  Co  ) 

.^'On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

I.  Cuba  in  War  Time.  By  Davis.  $1.25.  (Rus- 
sell.) 

jC^Greai  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.  By  Ford. 
$1  25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Hilcj!^  Strafford.   By  Harraden.   $1.25.    (Dodd, 

Moa(l&  Co.) 

4.  Amcrkan    Lr.nds   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

$2  ^0.     (Scribner.) 
><  FatHhest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 

6.  G^ecn  Book.     By  Jokai.     ^F.50.     (Harper.) 

to  ■ 

tx'xX  *  Colonial  Libraries. 
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A  Professor  of  Books  "-emerson 


In  glancing  through  one  of  the  early  volumes  al 
Charles  Duiifey  Warner's  '"  Library  ol  the  World's 
Bcsl  Literaluic,"  we  met,  in  the  Emerson  section, 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  sage's  lirie  pages  that  ran 
in  this  wise: 

"  Meantime  the  colleges,  whilst  (hey  provide  us 
with  libraries,  furnish  no  professor  of  books;  and,  I 
think,  no  chair  is  so  much  wanted," 

It  IS  doubtful  if  any  phrase  could  so  happily  de- 
scribe al  once  the  function  and  the  achievement  of 
Mr.  Warner  in  his  new  anJ  great  work.  He.  him- 
self, is  essentially  a  "  professor  of  books,"  although 
the  charm  of  his  work  has 
tended  to  make  us  forget 
his  wide  and  varied  learn- 
ing. And  knowing  not  only 
bmks,  but  Uvmg  writers  and 
allies  as  well,  Mr.  Warner 
has  ealhered  around  him 
as  advisers  and  aids,  other 
"professors  of  books,"  not 
men  of  Ihe  Dryasdust  school, 
but  those  who  possess  the 
same  salient  cnami  and 
graphic  power  as  himself 

"The  result  of  Ihis  remark- 
able literary  movement  h.is 
been  to  provide  Ihe  great 
reading  public,  the  busy  pub- 
lic of  ever-scant  leisure,  with 
just  what  Emerson  declared 
more  than  hajf  a  century 
ago  we  so  much  needed, 
namely,  a  guide  to  the  best 
reading. 

Emerson  indeed  likens  a 
library  of  miscellaneous 
books  to  a  lottery,  wherein 
there  are  a  hundred  blanks 
to  one  prize,  and  finally  exclaims,  that  "some  chari- 
table soul,  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  liinc  among 
Ihe  false  tKwks  and  aTightmg  upon  a  few  true  ones, 
which  made  him  happy  and  wise,  would  do  a  right 
act  in  naming  those  which  have  been  bridges  or 
ships  lo  carry  him  safely  over  dark  morasses  and 
barren  oceans  into  the  heart  of  sacred  cities,  into 
palacesand  temples." 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Warner's  new  library 
does  ill  the  fine,  critical  articles  which  preface  Ihe 
master-works  of  the  greatest  writers. 

Exactly  as  the  professor  of  chemistry  or  physic-i 
or  astronomy  or  biology  gives  the  student  a  view  of 
Ihe  whole  Meld  of  his  science,  the  summary  of  its 
achievements,  its  great  names  and  its  great  works. 


so  Mr.  Warner  and  his  associates  have  given  us  Ihc 
distillation,  nut  merely  of  the  whole  world's  liter- 
ature, in  itself  a  colossal  altempt,  but,  in  addition, 
its  history,  biography,  and  criticism  as  well.  It  is 
only  when  we  grasp  its  fiill  import  that  we  realize 
the  Iruly  vast  and  monumental  character  of  Ihe  Li- 
lt must  assuredly  rank  as  one  of  the  most  notatlle 
achievements  of  the  century. 

Regarding  Ihis  gre.it  work,  we  have  had  so  many 
tellers  from  our  subscrit>ers,  asking  us  if  it  is  sllll 
possible  to  obtJiii  sits  from  the  choice  (irst  edition 
that  we  have  again  made  ar- 
rangements wllli  the  pub- 
lishers to  reserve,  exclusively 
fi>r  our  subscribers,  so  sets 
of  those  that  now  remain. 

It  is  needless  lo  u'lge  the 
desirability  of  Ihe  first  edi- 
tion. Printed  from  the  new, 
fresh  and  unwnm  plates, 
both  the  text  and  the  en- 
gr.ivings  sland  out  with  a 
beauty  anil  a  clearness  of 
outline.  Despile  tile  fact 
(hat  il  is  the  custom  of  pub- 
lishers to  charge  a  much 
higher  price  for  Ihcir  first 
editions,  in  order  lo  place 
the  Library  in  a  number  of 
the  best  homes  of  the  na- 
tion, the  publishers  of  Mr. 
Warners  Lilwary  h;ive  act- 
ually rciluced  the  price,  so 
that  just  now  it  is  obtain- 
alile  f<>r  about  one  half  the 
ref(iilar  subscript  ion  price, 
with  the  additional  privilege 
of  easy  nionlhly  payments. 
The  publishers  inform  us  that  our  reservation, 
together  with  Ihosc  which  have  been  made  by  other 
leading  magazines,  entirely  exhausts  the  first  edition, 
and  that  no  more  can  possibly  be  obtained  ;  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  lake  advantage  of  this 
fine  opporlunily  should  write  al  once,  requesting 
full  particulars.  Cire  sliould  be  taken,  in  sending 
to  llariicr's  Weeklj;  Club,  ofoi  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  through  which  Ihe  Library  is  al  present 
being  distributed,  to  mention  that  you  are  a  sub- 
scriber  to  The  Bookman,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
misunderslanding.  Our  readers  should  understand 
that  Ihis  is  positively  Ihc  last  reservation  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  from  the  first  and  perfect  edition  of  this 
superb  work. 


W  mCDUOD  THS  BOOKHAM 
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BOOKS  FOR  OUT-OF-DOORS 


WILD  NORWAY:    With  Chapters  on  the  Swedish  HighUmds,  Jutland,  and   Spitzbergen.     By  Akki. 

Chapman,  author  of  ••wild  Spain,"  etc.    With  seventeen  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous 

smaller  ones  by  the  author  and  Charles  Whymper.    Demy,  8vo,  $5.00. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  become  a  standard  work  on  Norwegian  sport.     It  is  the  result  of  many  years* 
personal  experience  of  all  kinds  of  sport— Stalking,  Fishing,  ShootinR,  and  Elk-hunting.    The  author  is  well  known  a:* 
a  naturalist,  and  his  interestin;^  r<:marks  on  the  habits  of  birds  and  animals  are  those  of  a  close  and  careful  observer. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  IN  IRELAND.  Bv  CosMOroLiTE.  With  six  colored  plates  and  numerous  other 
illustrations  by  P  Chenevix  Fretich.  Edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  forminji:  the 
third  volume  of  "The  Sportsman's  Library.  Large  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  $4.00.  A  limited 
large-paper  edition,  $10.00. 

Note— Previous  Volumes  of  ^'' The  Sportsman's  Library'*  are: 
I.— The  Life  ot  a  Fox.     liy  Th«».mas  Smith. 
IL-Colonei  Thornton's  Sporting  Tour  in  the  North.  


TREATMENT   OF   NATURE  in  Dante's  Divina  Commedia.    By  L.  Oscar  Kuhns,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Romance  Languages  at  Wesleyan  University.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  all  the  phases  of  animate  and  inanimate 

Nature  of  which  Dante  has  made  use  in  his  great  poem.     The  facts  are  not  merely  grouped  together  in  tabulated  form 

for  the  use  of  tho  "iperial  Dant**  student  onlv,  but  are  so  arran>ted  as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of  general  literature. 

FISH  TAILS-  and  Some  True  Ones.    By  Bradnock  Hali^  author  of  ''  Rough  Mischance  "    With  an  orig- 
inal etching  by  the  author,  and  twelve  full-page  illustrations  by  T.  H.  McLachlan.   Crown,  8vo,  $1.7^. 

*'  This  volume  has  the  exceedingly  rare  advantage  of  being  the  work  of  a  clever  writer  and  a  genuine  humorist. 
— Cirtteland  Leader. 

'*  From  the  quiet  Thames  to  streams  in  Norway  the  volume  is  charged  with  experiences  that  are  bright,  happy  and 
?\\\\r\r\^.^'' -  -Boston  Ifrrald. 

A  SUNSHINE  TRIP,    aiimpses  of  the  Orient.     By  Maroarkt  Bottome,  President  of  the  International 
Order  of  the  King's  Daughter's  and  Sons.   'Handsomely  bound,  with  photogravure  of  the  author. 
i6mo,  fi.co //^/. 
"  It  prescrvrrs  the  freshn<?ss  of  first  impressions  and  the  chattincvs  of  friend  talking  to  friend." — Silver  Cf'oss. 

THIRTY  STRANGE  STORIES.    By  H.  G.  Wells,  Author  of  "The  Time  Machine,"  "The  Wonderful 
Visit,"  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance,"  etc.    i^mo,  cloth,  ^oo  pp.,  $1.50. 
**  Creepy,  ingenious,  original  and  more  than  clever  they  all  are.     They  fascinate  you  like  the  eye  of  a  snake. 
.     .    .     .     It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  group  of  stories  that  will  give  the  reader  more  sensations,  or  hold  his 
attention  more  firmW .'" — /fosfon  Hrrald. 

A  DEVOTEE:  An  Episode  In  the  Life  of  a  Butterflv.    Bv  Mary  Cholmondeley,  author  of  ** Diana 
•  Temp»st."  "  The  Dan  vers  Jewels."  etc.     i?mo,  cloth.  $1.00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 
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J^tiW      BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

Longmans^  Green  &  Co^f  New  York 


NEW  WORK  BY  DEAN  FARRAR 

THE  BIBLE 

ITS  MEANING  AND  SUPREMACY 

By  F.  W.  Parrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Large  crown  8vo,  gilt  top«  fa.oo. 

B  y  THE  SA  ME  A  U  THOR  : 

DarkncM  and  Dawn ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Days  off  Nero. 

An  Historic  Tale.  Large  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Gathering  Clouds.    A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chrysos- 
torn.    Large  crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


A  WOMArra  PART  IN  A 
REVOLUTION 

By  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond.  lamo,  cloth,  144  pages, 
$1.00. 

*'  To  the  Araericsui  public,  whose  sympathy  was  my  chief 
support,  through  days  of  bitter  trial,  this  book  is  gratefully 
dedicated.  My  personal  experience  forms  the  subject  of  my 
story.  The  cause  of  the  revolt  in  Tohannesburs  and  the  en- 
suing political  questions  are  but  lightly  touched  upon,  in 
deference  tc  the  silence  enforced  upon  my  husband  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  his  liberation  by  the  Boer  Government."— 
A  utkor'*  Dedication, 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE 
FLOWERS 

And  Kindred  Papers.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  with  Photoj^^ravure  Frontisniece  and 
Index  of  Plants  and  Animals  Mentioned.  lamo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  178  pages,  $1.35. 

**They  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone  anywhere  who  enjoys 
birds  and  plant  life,  in  the  country  or  city.  The  charmine 
frontispiece,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  book,  is  designed 
by  the  child  described  in  one  of  the  papers.  The  volume 
should  be  very  popular." —  Times^  Boston. 

TRAVEL  AND  BIG  GAME 

By  Percy  Selous  and  H.  A.  Bryden.  With  six  full- 
page  drawings  by  Charles  Whymper,  8vo,  linen 
cloth,  ornamental,  $3.00. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 

Essays  on  the  Romantic  and  Picturesque  Associations 
o!  Art  and  Artists.  By  Frederick  S.  Robinson. 
8vo,  gilt  top,  rubricated  title,  $2.25  net, 

CRAGS  AND  CRATERS 

Rambles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  By  William  Dud- 
ley Oliver,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $3.00. 

**  I'hose  who  desire  to  read  a  rich  and  varied  journal  of  a 
ramble,  will  be  well  repaid  by  the^  refinement  of  the  author's 
diction,  the  quality  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  wholesome, 
out-door  expression  of  the  whole  book.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  fine  half-tones.'*— /*«^//V  Opinion^  N.Y. 

OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF 
GERMANY 

By  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawtrey.  With  Map.  i2mo,  366  pages, 
$1.25. 
**... .a  rapid  and  clearly-written  survey  of  a  large  subject, 
treating  it  at  once  concisely,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  historical 
perspective.... a  capital  text-book  for  use  in  schools." — Scott- 
man. 


NOTEWORTHY  NOVELS 

THE  WHITE  ROSE  OF  ARNO 

A  Story  of  the  Jacobite  Rising  of  1745.  By  OwKN 
Rhoscomyl,  Author  of  "Battlement  and  Tower," 
"  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.35. 

*'The  story  is  brimful  of  fighting,  of  hard  travel  and  riding, 
and  old-time  love-making,  and  the  flavor  of  old-world  chivalry, 
in  the  tenderer  portions  of  the  novel,  is  charming  and  com- 
plete. The  style  is  always  active,  virile,  and  picturesc^ue,  and 
there  is  not  a  dull  or  tame  chapter  in  the  book." — Courier^ 
Boston,  Mass. 

*'The  •  White  Rose  of  Arno'  will  delight  all  lovers  of  a  good 
romantic  novel." — Eagie^  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  RED  SCAUR 

A  Story  of  Rustic  Life  in  Northumberland.  By  P. 
ANDERSON  Graham.    Crown  8vo.  $1.25. 

*^This  is  a  quiet  idyl  of  Northumberland  rustic  life  told  in 
quaint,  pleasing  style.  It  is  like  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  some 
rural  nook,  to  read  these  admirably  written  pages,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  them  to  our  friends  who  have  the  leisure 
to  enjoy  theui.  The  character  sketching  is  free  and  fine,  and 
its  interest  is  unflagging." — IndependftU^  N.  Y. 

**The  local  color  in  this  l)ook  is  vivid,  and  the  character- 
drawing  excellent." — CommcrcicU  Advertiser^  New  York. 

DORCAS  HOBDAY,  A  Novel 

By  CHARLES  RoKEBY.    Crown  8vo,  280  pages,  $1.25. 

** An  exceedingly  striking  and  interesting  story,  full  of  lively 
incident  and  exciting^ events.  ...The  author  keeps  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  well  in  hand,  and  unravels  it  with  great  skill.'* 
— A  berdeen  Free  Press. 

UNCANNY  TALES 

The  Shadow  in  the  Hoonllght-The  flan  with  the  Cough 

—Halfway  Between  the  Stiles  -At  the  Dip  of  the 

RoMl-«*Will  Not  Take  Place'*    The 

Clock  That  Struck  Thirteen. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author  of  **The  Story  of  a 
Spring  Morning,"  ''The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  I1.25. 

"  They  are  models  of  what  good  short  stories  of  the  obvious 
kind  should  he,  with  just  enough  of  the  su|>ernatural  element 
in  them  to  make  their  readers  wonder  whether  the  ghosts  that 
are  hinted  at  in  one  or  two  of  them  are  fantastic,  optical  delu- 
sions or  genuine  spiritual  actualities,  and  *  Halfway  Between 
the  Stiles,'  which  turns  upon  an  incident  similar  to  the  one 
celebrated  byWordsworth,in*LucyGray,'is  intensely  pathetic." 
— Mail  and  Express^  N.  Y. 

THE  PRINCESS  DESIREE 

A  Romance.  By  Clementina  Black.  With  8  illus- 
trations by  John  Williamson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.35. 

"A  vivacious  novel." — Pubiic  Opinion. 

**.... It  h.ns  much  the  charm  of  a  fairy  tale.  The  style  is 
pure  and  the  story  dramatic."— .SViw  Francisco  Chronicle. 

**  There  is  plenty  of  intrigue  and  royal  family  affairs....  and 
those  who  love  an  historical  novel  will  enjoy  this  one.  Has 
the  air  of  being  founded  on  facts." — Commercial  Tribune^ 
Cincinnati. 


Sold  by  Books  filers^  Sent,  Postpaid,  on  Receipt  of  Price 
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A  Window  in  Thrums 


Crown  8vo,  $2*00.    Illustrated 


BY 

JAMES  M.  BARRIE 


BY 

lANMACLAREN 


Kate  Carnegie 

ANoveL    nitsstratedt  $1.50 


From  the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  May,  1897 

"All  the  creations  of  his  (Mr.  Barrie's)  higher  art  are  true  to  a  single  prin- 
ciple :  the  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  details  of  a  single  community, 
and  the  interpretation,  through  the  most  concrete  expression,  of  the  deepest  and 
the  shallowest  moments  of  the  life  there  to  be  discovered. . . .  As  Tommy,  with 
his  imagination,  succeeds  in  persuading  himself  and  his  sister  and  their  friends, 
that  London  is  but  the  penumbra  of  Thrums,  so  Mr.  Barrie.  by  his  genius,  finds 
this  little  village  all  the  world  he  needs  for  displaying  the  whole  range  of  human 
nature. . .  .The  sureness  of  the  touch  is  discoverable  in  multitudinous  passages, 
phrases,  words,  in  the  wit  and  humor,  and  above  all,  in  the  freedom  with 
which  hard,  unlovely  qualities  are  drawn,  without  a  particle  of  sentimegtality 
or  cynicism.  We  should  place  the  element  of  truthfulness  as  the  very  highest 
trait  in  Mr.  Barrie's  work." 


**  *  Kate  Carnegie '  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  in  certain  of  its  chapters 
shows  Dr.  Watson  at  his  best.  It  abounds  in  admirable  bits  of  character-draw- 
ing, and  is  illumined  everywhere  by  the  writer's  very  real  gift  of  humor, — a 
humor  unforced,  quickly  perceptive^  and  as  far  removed  from  cynicism  as  from 
any  tinge  of  vulgarity.  Nowhere  has  the  Kirk,  its  ministers,  its  forms  and  cus- 
toms,— those  enormously  important  factors  in  Scottish  life, — been  more  sym- 
pathetically dealt  with.  The  book  is  a  study  of  the  humors  of  a  rural  parish  ; 
Its  rare  touches  of  pathos  are  poignant  rather  than  tearful.  Its  strongest  and  also 
its  finest  character-sketch  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Saunderson,  minister  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Kilbogie,  the  profundity  of  whose  learning  is  equalled  only 
by  his  inability  to  put  it  to  any  practical  use,  and  whose  tenderness  and  guile- 
lessness  in  no  way  modify  an  unwavering  belief  in  the  extremest  tenets  of  Cal- 
vinism, which  compels  him  to  denounce  to  the  Presbytery  (quite  harmlessly) 
the  heresy  of  the  young  man  he  loves  as  a  son.  In  contrast  is  Dr.  Davidson, 
parish  minister  of  Drumtochty, — a  moderate,  suave,  courtly,  ruling  his  little 
domain  with  a  wise,  gentle,  but  very  firm  hand,  and  keeping  peace  in  his  time. 
These  studies,  with  the  delightfully  humorous,  yet  unexaggerated  sketch  of 
John,  the  beadle,  who  advised  or  encouraged  trembling  probationers,  and 
**  carried  the  books"  before  the  Doctor,  in  a  stately  procession  of  two,  and  was 
in  himself  an  embodiment  of  the  dignity  of  the  Auld  Kirk,  would  alone  give  the 
book  an  abundant  reason  for  being,  the  more  because  in  Drumtochty,  as  else- 
where, the  old  order  changeth." 
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JOHN  LANE 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD 


NOW   READY. 


SPARHAWK   AND  HER  TIMES.     By 


thai  the  Mory  »nied  mt  alonf  irretHiibtjr.  I  do  not  think 
la  aietiuate  an  ejipOBlLioD  bf  ihe  diffflnnjr  fcrmeiltlJIIld 
ionx%  in  Ljur  modem  American  dvilirarlon  nu  been  nade 

whiH'  conidder  onror  l^e  tralat  Doveli  of  oi.r  lime"  and 
CHieol  ihe  ituHL  virid  pkiunaef  lifewii  ii  near  ihe  centre 
or  our  American  maeftmn.    'PalienceSp^rhawh'lhauld 

art!"— 7'™«"S*iW, 

■'  Thi.  book  wfil  be  H  tUCCeu/'— jKANNHTTl  L.  G.LPSli 


THS  HAPPY  HYPOCRITE.  A  FairyTale  for  Tin 
Men.   Uy  Max  Heekbiihu.   BodleyHvaklrli  ,\ii. 

PriHtldif  li'ill  Bra^lif  al  IIli  IfajtiJr  J-nil. 

■■Dainiily  lold  El  [he  itory  i->,  il  m«ke>  a  ch^irni 
recrealion.  It  la  an  allegory,  of  eoune,  with  h-^v<.<t< 
acc»»Kei.Hke  linycottaga.  undpovetiy  and  buo^.  ' 
Timt-HtnUd,  Chieani, 

"Fhit  charmiaKliltKitorr. . .. he faai Riven  l■K(JlL^  i' 

^^H  of 'the  nSt.  .  ._  .'in  ihU  aEe  ol^Knilyarl  -  i  ■ 


THB  SENTIMENTAL  VIKINQS.    liy  R.  1 

CrowD  Bvo.  Jeslgaed  ever,  »,.«,. 


to  which  can  be  applied  <h 

"Theuorie,  aM?!di  nfi, 

re^a^cu  or  thai  mmer  or  nl 
Kipi;ng,»nd,theimpr...loiih 

Eged  power.    1  he  ilory  or 
111!  or  work  worthy  in  many 
<hlnE>  fierce   and   IncenK. 
t  on  fhe  mind  ia  a  good  and 

«VC,»,.,5, 

Bt   wis  K!ng,"""cr'Ivrn 

decadent  •pirlt'!  bulwlieu  waciime''io""£r!ice'n'  'St^ w> 
*-:irdly  judge  it  dUpasuonalcly  ei»ugh  1ticriricihe.u> 

N-  V-  Kvtning  Sun  HVHt    "  li^  Thin  nlry  boolc  lher« 
»r*chi.rmlnali|inehiL.apli!l.«.phy._.  ..  Howmauyor 


Ihi-ly."  Tl,.it  <«.el'„B  <he  wirlu  nie„n^  -einB  cvHylhJng 
n  il  iLl  ■  n,„«  rf,.CL„t  people  w<m\  lo.,k  at  '  %  very  .rue. 
;he  ■Vonutberji"!  IVciifilly '  i^  a  phnue  that  will  «ini 


lllh  ISA  I  TLB  OF  THB  BAYS,   lly  UwEM  SKAMAN. 
T^f  Pi-il.  Cliica^io.  Kn)-^:    ^*We  rcid  hit  Utile  Ijook 

"Th^NewVork  7W»«»  Jyi:  "There  1*  not  n  dull 
piiiElnlhiilinDk.  Wehadnlm»t>uiidm«adullllne.  In 
fulield,  -The  Haiilenf  the  Hays-  will  be  a  cluwE." 

Sayi  rti  CJi.it-fl«i.-  "U-^t  of  hit  liuukb.  given  Dvrr 
lo  El  Ktio  or  4uitB  brllli;».t  Imilotiuni  of  Ihe  vadotn 
dainuni>  For  Ihe  laiireawhip.   WhaieTer  hl>  hubjeci,  Mr. 


KVJtt;.: 


SOMB  NEW   BOOKS 


CrowDSvo.tt,so. 

A  Novel.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

MARRIAOe  QUBSTICmS  IN  MODERN  FICTION. 
By  EuzABETH  Rachel  Chapman,   (i.so. 

DERBLKTS.    A  Nov 

Bvo.»,.y>. 

1.    By  W.J.  Locke.    Crovin 

KAKEMONOS !   T>le«  ol  tiM  P.r  But.      By  W. 

MAKERS.      By    LaUHENce 

SYMPHONIES.  By  Geohge  Eoehtom.  {Rtady 
shorlly.}    Crown  eso.  (1.35. 

MERE  SEWTIMENT. 

By  A.  J.  Dawson.   $1.15. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STUDIO 


Single  Copies,  35  Ceota;    Yearly  Subscription,  $3. SO,  postpaid 
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Two  Noteworthy  Novels 


Hilda  Strafford 


A  California  Story*      By  BEATRICE  HARRADEN,  author  of  ^  Ships 
that  Pass  in  the  Ni^ht'^    With  Illustrations  by  Eric  Pape* 

ilmOf  Qoth^  $1*25 

This  is  the  first  novel  Miss  Harraden  has  written  since  her  memorable  *'  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night."  It  is  a  story  of  Californian  life  and  depicts  the  scenes  in  which 
Miss  Harraden  has,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  been  living.  It  is  a  charming  story  and 
written  with  fine  literary  and  artistic  appreciation.  Miss  Harraden,  daring  her  sojourn 
in  the  West,  has  been  much  impressed  by  the  homesickness  of  those  who  have  sought 
to  create  a  new  home  and  fairer  prospects  out  on  the  Californian  ranches.  The  forlorn 
feeling  that  overtakes  the  exile;  the  quickened  sense  of  remembered  joys,  intensified  by 
the  imagination  amid  the  loneliness  of  the  life  ;  the  self-sacrificing  toil  of  years — out  of 
materials  like  these  Miss  Harraden  has  constructed  a  tragic  tale  of  vivid  power  and 
fresh  interest.     It  is  a  phase  of  California  life  which  has  until  now  remained  untouched. 


The  Great  ^^K^  &  A/'  Train  Robbery 


By  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD,  author  of  ^Thc  Hoxu  Peter  Sterling,'" 

^The  Story  of  an  Untold  Lovc,^  etc.,  etc# 

ilmOf  Qoth,  $)*25 

A  novel  that  is  admirable  reading,  for  it  is  sure  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the  most 
jistless  reader  and  to  keep  him  on  tenter-hooks  to  the  happy  ending,  when  all  the  mystery 
and  complications  are  satisfactorily  settled.  The  story  is  entitled  '*  The  Great  K.  &  A. 
Train  Robbery."  It  is  of  course  a  tale  of  the  West,  and  the  holding  up  of  the  K.  &  A. 
train  has  nj  parallel  in  all  railroad  history.  The  story  is  told  in  first-class  style  and  the 
exciting  incidents  that  follow  the  "  hold-up"  move  almost  as  rapidly  as  an  express  train. 
It  is  bound  to  be  widely  and  appreciatively  read. 


The  above  BookB  afe  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers^  or  will  be  sent,  on  receipt  of  tbelr  retail 

price,  by  tbe  Publisbers 


Dodd;  Mead  &  Company^ 
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A  Star  Among  Newspapers 


THE 


CHICAGO  TIMES-HERALD 


CLEAN 
«|B     NEWSY 

INDEPENDENT 


The 
tM^     HOME  newspaper  of 
its  OWN  temtory 


Pre-eminently  the  Paper 

for  Publishers 


K  you  want  to  reach  Chicagfo^s  book-lovers^  use  THE 
CHICAGO  TIMES-HERALD— it  is  part  of  them ; 
they  read  and  heed  its  timely  reviews  of  new  books 


Unsurpassed  as  an 
Advertising  Medium 


IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD  THOROUGHLY 

^^V  ^^V^^V  ^^V  ^^V  ^^V 

f54-I58  Washm^on  Street  (5f 2-1513  American  Tract  Bldgf. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


■ 
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I  TAKE  PLEASURE  IN   RECOMMENDING   THE 
INTERNATIONAL    CYCLOPAEDIA    AS  THE  BEST 

WORK  OF  rrs  kind  extant 

-LEW  WALLACE 


The 


-INTERNATIONAL 
CYCLOPAEDIA,^,^ 


A  practical  reference  work  for  the  home,  office  and 
schooL    Tlie  busy  bookman's  favoriteotatatatat 

You  ue  welcome  to  our  IQustntcd  Minple  pagcir 
nupi  and  circulaiv  ezpkiniiig  our  Uttle-at-«-time 
payment  pUn,  if  you  write 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
Dept.  B  »5J  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YoA 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  IS  THE 
VERY  BEST  I  HAVE  EVER  USED 

-AMELIA  E.  BARR 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


NEWPORT.  R.   I. 

Small  Boarding  School  f  orBoys 

JOHN  B    DIMAN  (H;irvard  A.M.) 
Head  Matter 

Circular  and  references  sent  upon  application. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

Hous^hton  Seminary 

For  young  women.  Provides  best  instniction  in  languages, 
music,  elocution  ;  cares  for  morals,  manners,  health.  Colleges 
admit  on  certificate.   37th  year.   A.  O.  Benkdict,  A.M.,  Prin'l. 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Law   DeiMutment  of   Lake  Forest   Vnlyenlty. 

Two  and  three  year  course.    For  information  address 

E.  B.  BARRETT,  Secretary, 

100  Washington  St.,  Oiicago. 

The  Cincinnati  Collegiate  School 

for  boys  and  young  men,  prepares  thoroughly  for  college, 
specialschools,  or  business.  French,  German  and  Spanish  by 
native  teachers.    Address 

Rkv.  J.  BABIN,  A.B.,  Cinxinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Newark  Seminary, 

(MISS  WHITMORES  SCHOOL) 

No.  993  Broad  Street, 

Circulars.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

THE 

Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 

SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 

Art,  Literature,  Oratory.  Summer  Term,  Monteaglc,  Tcnn,, 
in  July.  Special  classes  for  ministers  and  teachers.  Summer 
Term  m  August,  at  Boston.  Year  opens  Oct.  6.  Address  for 
catalogues,  S.S.CuRRV.Ph.D.,  458  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WILUSTON  SEMINARY 

Academy  for  boys.  Prepares  for  any  college  or  technical 
school.  Fully  equipped  laboratories  in  Chcmisiy,  Physics  and 
Biology,  offer  training  for  medical  schools.  Fifty-seventh 
year  opens  Sept.  9,  1897. 

Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  M.A.,  Principal,  Easthampton. 

Classical  School  for  Girls.—  1 5th  year.  Boarding  and  day 
pupils.  Thorough  English,  Science,  Art  and  Language  courses 
correlated  from  Kindergarten  to  graduation,  directed  by  well- 
known  specialists.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Home 
care  and  social  recreation. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scovillb,  2054  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

St.  George's  School,  fv^VuK  H^rHL^Np'i.* 

33d  year.  Twenty  boys,  college  or  business,  individu.d 
training,  permanent  home  if  desired,  building  entirely  new, 
extensive  grounds,  all  modem  comforts,  refinement,  strictness 
and  kindness.    $250  to  $300.    J.  C.  K.ink\k,  A.M.,  Prin. 

MRS.  HAZEITS 
SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Advantages 
of  country  and  city.  Physical  Training  a  Spec- 
ialty. Classes  in  Cooking,  Housewifery,  etc. 
Educational  Trips  to  Art  Galleries  and  Museums. 
Half-hour  from  New  York. 

PELHAM  MANOR,  N.  Y. 
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New  York,  Brooklyn  Heights.  i6ojoralemon  St. 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

Home  and  School.  For  Academic,  Art  and  Music  pupih  and 
young  ladies  spending  the  winter  in  the  city  in  special  study. 
Ninth  year  begins  September  ^o.  1897. 

The  Hisses  Law's  Froebel  institute, 

TOLEDO,   OHIO. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Supervisors,  and  S.  S. 
Teachers.  Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses.  Fourteenth  year. 
Faculty  of  six.    Address  principal. 

MARY   E.    LAW,  M.D..  2^ n  Ashland  Ave 

Columbus,  Ohio,  151  E.  Broad  St. 

Miss  Phelps's  English  and  Classic  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French  and 
German  teachers. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Girls.    Comforts  of  Home. 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  the  Director. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

SETAUKET  SEMINARY, 

SETAUKET,  LONG  ISLAND. 

Fifth  vear  will  begin  September  28,  1807,  A  healthful  home 
school  for  little  girls.    Terms,  $22^  00.    Address  Principal. 

New  York,  150  Fifth  Ave.  Established  1880 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied.  Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
Department.     School  property  rented  and  sold. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  KNAPFS 

HOME  AND  DAT  SCHOOL  FOR  GRLS 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

VILLA  RIDOE  COLLEGE,  and 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Pewee  Valley,  Ky.  (Near  Louisville) 

Best  advantages  for  young  ladies,  at  lowest  cost- 
Ample  faculty  in  departments  of  Science,  Liter- 
ature, Music  and  Art.  Location  very  high  and 
a  health  resort.         G.  B.  PERRY,  AM.,  Prksidknt. 

H.  U.  GOODWIN  (Graduate  of  N.  E.  Conservatory,  also  of 
Conservatory  at  Berlin',  Director. 

Environment 

IS  A  GREAT  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Boston,  the  centre 
of  Musical  Culture  and  Refinement,  the 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

{Pounded  1853  h  I>r,  E,  TourjU.) 

The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America, 

'  offers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking 

Thorough  Instructionln  Music,  Musical 

Composition  and  Elocution. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK»  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  O. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE.    Addreat 
FRANK  W.  HALE.  Gentral  Mgr.,  Franklin  Sq..  Boston 
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"On  Summer  Seas" 

What  Makes  the  Tour  of  the  Great  Lakes  so 
Incomparably  Delightful 


ITS  NOVELTY— Combining  scope  of  ocun 
tnnl  with  interait  of  a  river  trip — vastneH 
■Dd  detail,  sea  riewa  and  Undacapea— u  by 
no  other  lonte. 

ITS  EXTENT— Two  thotuand  mllee  in  uren 
reatfnl  snmmer  d«Ta— an  ideal  Tacation  foi 
the  weary  brain  or  tired  body. 

ITS  STEAMSHIPS- The  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company's  steel  twin-screw  "  HOSTH' 
WEST"  and  '< HOBIHLAHD,"  each  388 
feet  in  length,  5,000  tons,  7,000  hone- 
powsr — wiu  am^e  accommodationa  for  joo 
ptsseDgets — nnsnrpassed  In  construction  and 
equipment  by  anything  that  floats. 


%- 


PLACES  VISITED— Buffalo,  the  Electric 
city  of  the  Empire  State — Cleveland,  Queen 
city  of  tbe  lakes—Detroit,  metropolis  of 
Michigan  —  historic  w«i-binff  ^  Sanlt  Ste. 
Harie,  "  the  Soo,"  with  its  enormous  loclcs, 
the  largest  in  the  world  —  Dnlnth,  the  Zenith 
city  immortalized  by  Proctor  Knott,  and  its 
lake-side  twin,  Superior. 

STOP-OVER  PRIVIXEGES-WhUe  at 
most  of  these  places  time  is  given  for  a  brief 
but  satisfying  carriage  drive,  stop-over 
checks  are  issued,  good  tor  the  entire  aeaaon. 

*'THE  BATTLE  WATERS,"  where  Perry 
"met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  ate 
directly  traversed  by  this  route,  and  nearly 
every  point  ia  gilded  with  ita  own  histodo 

NATURAL  WONDERS,  great  triumphs  of 
engineering  skill,  innumerable  islands  with 
their  summer  hotels' and  cottages,  aleepy  old 
Canadian  towns  with  quaint  peculiarities, 
Indian  reservations,  ancient  trading  posts  and 
hunting  grounds,  modem  mines  and  fisheries, 
the  Painted  Bocks  and  other  relics  of  a  bygone 
race— and  always  round  about  the  varied  ship- 
ping of  tbe  lakes,  and  over  all  the  panorama  of 
the  northern  sky. 

IT  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  that  President 
KcEinley  (see  opposite  page)  fonnd  such  a 
trip  so  entirely  enjoyable. 


THEIR  SPEED— That  of  the  fastest  ocean 


FOR  PASSENGERS  ONLY— Ho  freight  is 
carried — e>very  conflicting  Interest  sacrlOced 
to  safety,  UHmnieoce,  and  enjoyment. 

LUXURIOUS  OUTFIT  —  Suites  of  rooms 
(indnding  hath)  rivaling  in  appointment 
those  M  tbe  most  celebrated  metropolitan 
botela — every  element  of  service  above  re- 
proach-superbly  decorated    and    furnished 


saloons 


andc 


cabins. 


GUISINB— The  perfection  of  gastronomic  art 
applied  to  choicest  and  freshest  products  of 
land  and  sea — «  revelation  made  donbly  w.el- 
come  by  the  always  appetising  atmosphere. 

A  LA  CARTE— Heals  served  on  the  Botopean 
plan,  at  moderate  prices,  enabling  passengen, 
especially  when  there  are  two  or  more  in  aparty, 
to  live  economically  as  well  as  bountifully. 


i:m 


FURTHER  WEST  -At  Dulnth  direct  connec- 
tion is  made  with  the  Great  Northern  Ball- 
way,  the  most  desirable  and  "  the  only  dust- 
less  route"  to  St.  Paul,  Hinneapolis,  and 
the  Paciflc  Coast. 
For  Paftkailari  Addnu 

I.  M.  BORTLB,  Oen'l  Pass.  Agent 
.  PARRINOTON,  Vlce-PrMldent  Northern  Steamship  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
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FROM  MAh^EB.I^,^ 


Singtr  Sewing- Hachints  cannot 
be  obuined  lIirouEh  dtpartmcnl 
stores  or  merdundist  dealers ;  they 
are  delivered  directly  [rom  maker  to 
user  only  through  our  own  em- 
ployees. They  are  offered  to  tht 
public  on  iheir  intrinsic  merits  as  the 
best  device  obtainable  for  family 
sewing. 

Can  Vou  Trv  One  Free? 
CERTAINLV      Dtlivtr  it  at  your 


door,  in  our  own  wagon,  upon 
application  to  any  of  out  offices, 
located   in  every   city  in  the  world. 

Either  Lock-Stitch  or 
Chain  Stitch 

Any  Style  of  cabinet 
Work. 

Sold  for  Cash,  or  Leased. 
Old  MacWnes  Exchanged. 


SI  N G  E  R    M  FG 


LSia^SiSSS 


Buffalo 

LITHIA  WfVTER 


I  Nature's  Specific  In  Albuminuria  and  Brigfit'8  IHsease.    Its  Value  In  Oonty 
and  Rheumatic  Affections. 

er  Prof risiir  of  Falhologu  and  Praetical  ilcdieine  in  the  Mtdteal 


Department  in  the  VniverMy  of  Krui  l',rt,  wrolo;    "For  the  piisl  four  yi 

BuFFiU£^  jHu  WATER  liuiivrs^s.-L'te';  .■;?» 


rour  years  I  li 


QeorBC  Halsteail  Doyland.  Parit,  Prance,  M,  A 

AueiiHt  22iJ,  Anyti:  *-Thtre  Is  no  rum^y  bo  ikuuuLukfi^  binivAuu  lu  mi  luruia  ui  iiKJuniinm 
mid  liritf Ill's  UlseBse,  R|IFI7AI  n  I  IXUIII  WjlTPD^P'"'*  No.  2.  Hccompn 
wtaetlierni-iilcorclirontcasDUrrALVMinin  niU  fcHleil  l<y  n  milk  illct. 
all  I'aKfa  ofprcennncy  where  iillmmen  U  found  In  the  urlnaas  lat«  as  tbe  liiHt  week  lieforoct 
flnemeiit,  Ir  tills  nater  iiuil  u  milk  dleture  preHcrlbed,  ilioaUiURien  dlitappeiin  rupidly  from  t 
urine  and  Ihr  pntltnt  hai a  putUlve gutiranici: agaiiiil  puirpfntt  eonirultmnt." 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Dnimmond,   Fmfeitor  of  Jfofii-al  Juriniruilfncf,  liiihnpi    VnivrrtUy,   Mottlre-..    , 

Orniirrn;    "In  The  ActiM  nndClironlc  Nepbrlttu  IBriglilK  DIkghsuoC  tlie  Kldneyi>1or  Oouty    I 

and   Klitiiimatlo  Origin  as  well  "  In  tbe  timver  Alburr'— -'■•  •■'  " — ■  ' -• < 

BUFfHLO  LiTHIA  WATER»'»~' «.»i: 

For  Sat*  by  Drun'-iti  and  Qroccr*.    Pamphlet  scat,  on  ■ppiicatlon. 

PROPRIETOR.     BUFFALO    UTHIA    SPRINGS.     VA. 


It  quality." 
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SPEND  THE  SUMMER  AT 


DEER  PARK 


Season  Opens  June  21,  1897 

Thii  famous  111 ouii tain  holof, 
situated  at  tile  summit  of  the 
Allegliatiies,  and  directly  upon 
ttie  main  line  of  the  Baltiinore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  il$  splendid  vesti- 
bule d  express  train  service, 
b'llh  east  and  west,  and  is 
therefore  readily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
All  Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains 
stop  al  Deer  Park  during  the 
Sfason,  There  are  also  a  num- 
Wt  of  furnished  cottages  with 
l.iL'ililiesfor  housekeeping. 

The  houses  ani!  grounds  are 
supplied  with  absolutely  pure 
uaier,  piped  from  Ihe  ccle- 
lY.iled  "  Bailing  Spring,"  and 
:iic  liijhled  by  eledricily. 
liirttisli  and  Russian  batlis 
.'  .iiul  large  swimming  fwrnls  are 
provided  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and  suitable  grounds  fur 
l.iwn  tennis;  there  are  bowl - 
iiii;  alleys  and  billiard  rooms  ; 
Wae  riding  and  driving  horses, 
carriages,  mountain  wagons, 
tally-ho  coaches,  etc.,  are  kept 
for  hire  ;  in  short,  all  Ihe  nec- 
essary adjuncts  for  the  com- 
,  lieallli  or  pleasure  of  patrons. 

H.  •  0.  CtMni  BvlldlRfl.  Biinmrt.  IM. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 

The  Editors  of  The  Bookman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripts^ 
whether  stamps  are  enclosed  or  not ;  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 


We  congratulate  the  University  of 
Cambridge  upon  its  wisely  conservative 
action  regarding  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  women  to  candidacy  for  its  de- 
grees. 

Reminiscence  of  the  Brunetiere  Lec- 
tures.— Lady  (reading  her  lecture-card  just 
before  the  lecturer  enters^.  Well,  that's 
queer !  Roman,  Roman  what  ?  Why 
doesn't  it  tell  us>  ?  Is  it  Roman  History 
or  Roman  Literature  ?  Literature,  I 
suppose.  {Her  neighbour  explains.)  Oh, 
yes,  of  course  !  Her  Neighbour  {after 
the  lecture  has  begun).  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  sit  nearer  the  front  of  the  box,  so  that 
you  can  hear  him  better?  The  Lady, 
Oh,  dear  no  !  Thanks  very  much,  but 
I'm  so  perfectly  familiar  with  French 
that  I  can  understand  every  word  right 
where  I  am  ! 

Messrs.  Meyer  Brothers  of  this  city 
have  just  published  a  volume  of  selec- 
tions fiom  Marcel  Pr6vost's  Lettres  de 
Femmes  and  Nouvelles  Lettres  de  FemmeSy 
translated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow. 
M.  Pr6vost  has  just  finished  a  third  vol- 
ume entitled  D emigres  Lettres  de  Femmes, 
They  will  be  copyrighted  in  England 
and  in  this  country. 

A  French  version  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
Essay  on  Comedy  is  in  preparation.  It 
will  be  published  by  Le  Mercure  de 
France, 

The  English  serial  story  which  com- 
mences in  the  June  number  of  Cosmopolis 
is  by  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  the  author  of 
Almayers  Folly  and   An   Outcast  of  the 


Islands,     It   is    entitled   An    Outpost  of 
Civilisation, 

We  should  like  to  ask  why  Cosmopolis^ 
which  professes  to  be  an  international 
magazine  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  has  never  yet  published  a  line  by 
an  American  writer,  and  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  any  such  in  its  an- 
nouncements for  the  future  ?  It  should 
get  a  new  title  more  truly  descriptive  of 
its  editorial  attitude.  How  would  The 
Parish  do  ? 

Among  forthcoming  volumes  the  Edu- 
cator announces  The  Choir  Divisible  {sic)y 
by  James  Lane  Allen. 

Headlines  from  the  literary  column 
of  a  Kentucky  newspaper  : 

RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS 


The  Author  of  **  Quo  Vadis,"  '*  Spring- 
Time  Prose"  and  **  Stories  of  the 

West." 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's 
successful  novel,  Fhroso,  is  to  be  dram- 
atised by  Mr.  Edward  Rose  in  colla- 
boration with  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  and 
that  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  has  already 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  play  which 
these  two  dramatists  are  to  produce. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  new  novel.  The 
SwalloWy  will  be  published  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  by  Messrs.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company,  subsequent 
to  serial  publication  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  colonies. 
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In  order  to  explain  the  significance  of 
the  accompanying  clever  drawing,  which 
we  reproduce  from  the  SkeUh,  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  yet  been  cap- 
tivated by  Marie  Corelli,  we  would  say 
that  Ziska,  the  heroine  of  Miss  Corelli's 
new  book,  is  the  reincarnation  of  a  danc- 
ing-girl of  ancient  Egypt,  while  the  hero 
is  a  cynical  Parisian  artist  named  Ger- 
vase,  who  also  turns  out  to  be  a  reincar- 
nation of  a  warrior  of  old  time,  Araxes 
by  name.  When  we  say  that  these  two 
had  been  lovers  in  their  former  state,  it 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  situation 
conjured  up  by  the  author  leads  to  some 
harrowing  contretemps.  By  the  way,  does 
Miss  Corelli  intend  to  define  the  class 
that  forms  the  majority  of  her  readers 
when  at  a  certain  stage  of  this  book  she 
considers  it  necessary  to  explain  certam 
topographical  details  "  for  the  benefit  of 
those  among  the  untravelled  English 
who  have  not  yet  broken  a  soda-wuter 
bottle  against  the  Sphinx,  oreaten  sand- 
wiches to  the  immortal  memory  of 
Cheops  '■?  Ratheran  abrupt  and  severe 
way  of  sizing  up  one's  public,  surely  ! 


We  wish  that  people  who 
send  us  books  for  review  or 
manuscripts  for  publication 
would  stop  sending^  at  the 
same  time  piinted  or  type- 
written copies  of  commen- 
datory remarks  made  about 
their  work  by  reviewers  and 
other  literary  authorities. 
In  the  first  place,  we  never 
Cjm''  read  any  of  these,  and  if  we 

Ppp^  did  they  wouldn't  have  any 

weight.  We  like  to  form 
our  own  opinions  for  our- 
selves, and  not  to  get  them 
second-hand.  Furthermore, 
when  we  find  so  much  una- 
nimity of  opinion  as  to  the 
transcendent  merits  of  a 
book,  we  feel  that  there 
can't  possibly  be  anything 
left  for  us  to  say  on 
that  head,  and  so  we  are 
obliged,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, to  find  all  the  fault 
we  can,  and  show  up  the 
other  side.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  one,  apparently, 
cangetany  sort  of  an  opinion 
from  eminent  writers  if  he 
will  only  bore  them  long 
enough  to  make  them  reck- 
less. There  was  a  book 
of  verses  thai  came  to  us  last  Christ- 
mas,  the  sort  of  verses  tliat  our  office-boy 
could  write  by  the  mile  if  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  losing  his  place  ;  and  in  it 
came  a  printed  slip  with  remarks  more 
or  less  eulogistic  from  seven  of  the  most 
eminent  authors  in  this  country.  We 
should  like  to  have  these  gentlemen 
obliged  to  write  a  formal  and  critical 
explanation  of  just  why  they  found  this 
verse  so  fine. 

A  personal  letter  from  London  notes 

that  during  the  past  month  the  number 
of  books  taken  out  from  Mudie's  is  the 
smallest  ever  known  for  any  similar  peri- 
od in  the  history  of  this  famous  library. 
Cause — the  Jubilee. 


The  address  which  the  Hon.  John  Hay 
delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Mem?"''^ 
rial  Bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  May  21st,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
Mr.  Hay  justified  his  presence  in  con- 
nection with  a  ceremony  in  which  Scot- 
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land  is  so  much  interested  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  for  the  time  being  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  part  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's 
immense  constituency.  His  father  had 
told  him  that  when  Sir  Walter  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  men  in  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky  used  to  ride  many 
miles  to  the  nearest  post-town  in  order 
to  get  the  latest  novel  by  the  author 
of  IVaveriey.  Mr.  Hay  told  of  the 
delight  with  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  young  country  read  tales  of  roman- 
tic castles.  His  remark  recalls  Mr. 
Ruskin's  jocose  declaration  that  he 
could  not  endure  to  live  in  a  country 
where  there  were  no  castles.  Notwith- 
standing Sir  Walter  Scott's  undoubted 
mental  powers,  Mr.  Hay  thought  that 
his  moral  influence  was  still  greater,  for 
his  ideals  were  lofty  and  pure. 

In  an  address  on  **  The  Art  of  Being 
Human,"  recently  delivered  before  Miss 
Hersey's  school  in  Boston  by  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, some  sound  doctrine  about  litera- 
ture was  propounded  from  this  text 
taken  from  Bagehot  :  *'  The  rarest  sort 
of  a  book  is  a  book  to  read,  and  the 
knack  in  style  is  to  write  like  a  human 
being."  Professor  Wilson  has  made 
this  doctrine  peculiarly  his  own,  enforc- 
ing it  with  geniality  and  apt  illustration. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  doing 
an  invaluable  service  toward  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  true  function  of 
literature  at  a  time  when  the  philologians 
and  other  literary  anatomists  are  treating 
the  work  of  the  masters  as  mere  raw 
material  for  their  investigations.  We 
learn  that  this  interesting  address  will 
be  published  at  an  early  date  in  the  pages 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  has  been  discouraged  by 
the  persistent  misconception  of  many 
readers  and  critics,  intends  to  abandon 
the  problems  raised  in  his  later  novels, 
and  to  reveit  to  his  earlier  manner. 
His  new  work  is  now  nearly  completed, 
but  it  will  not  be  published  for  some 
time. 

Mrs.  Patmore,  the  wiaow  of  Coventry 
Patmore,  had  requested  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens  to  write  his  biography,  but  it 
has  been  arranged  that  Mrs.    Patmore 


shall  herself  write  the  book,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Frederick  Green- 
wood and  Mr.  Champneys. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  just  com- 
pleted the  manuscript  of  a  new  short 
story  dealing  with  Indian  life,  entitled 
"The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors."  The 
story  will,  we  hear,  first  see  the  light  in 
this  country  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  McClure  s  Magazine,  Mr.  Kipling 
has  also  recently  completed  the  manu 
script  of  a  new  poem,  entitled  "  Th( 
Feet  of  the  Young  Men." 

Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne  will  publish 
in  the  autumn  a  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled London  s  Lox^e,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's 
next  work  in  prose  will  be  another  book 
of  a  fanciful  type,  bearing  the  title  The 
Worshipper  of  the  Image.  His  rendering 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khdyydm,  which 
was  announced  by  us  to  appear  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  June,  was  withheld  at 
the  last  moment,  but  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  printed  in  the  current  number 
of  that  magazine. 

® 

Under  the  list  of  the  six  best  selling 
books  of  the  month  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  published  in  our  May  issue,  there 
was  an  interesting  footnote  stating  that 
within  two  months  nearly  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Rubaiyat  had  been  sold 
at  one  store.  This  was  caused  prin- 
cipally by  a  special  window  display  in 
one  of  the  book-rshops  of  the  town 
of  various  editions  ranging  from  25 
cents  to  $25.00,  and,  needless  to  add, 
most  of  the  sales  weie  of  the  cheaper 
editions.  We  have  since  received  a 
copy  of  the  twenty  five-cent  edition, 
which  is  published  by  the  Dodge  Book 
and  Stationery  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  translation  is  that  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  fourth  edition,  and  there  is  also 
his  life  of  Omar  and  an  appendix  of 
notes.  It  is  very  tastefully  printed  and 
bound  in  pamphlet  form  ;  and  fine  pa- 
per and  clear  type  are  used.  The  same 
firm  promises  a  successor  for  1898  to 
Mr.  Swinnerton's  Bear  Calendar,  which 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  which  we  noticed  ih  these  columns 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

On  another  page  of  this  number  there 
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appears  a  review  of  a  new  book  about 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  the  **  New  Eng- 
land Pepys,"  which  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle  describes  in  a  personal  letter  as 
*'  truly  the  best  picture  of  Puritan  life 
of  that  day  that  has  yet  been  written." 
In  an  old  volume  long  unnoticed  in  a 
private  library  in  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  our  esteemed 
contributor,  has  recently  come  upon  the 


Vita  fine  Uteris  eft  Mortis  Imago  ;  At 
Vita  fine  Chrifto  eft  Morte  pejor. 

Si  CHRISTUM  Jifcis,  nihil  eft  fiaetera  nefeis. 
SiCHRlSTUMntfcis.nibiltftfieat&a  itfcts. 

SAMUEUS  SEWALL 


We  understand  that,  at  the  request 
of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
late  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  his 
biography  has  been  undertaken  by 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith.  Any 
persons  having  letters  of  Professor 
Drummond  or  other  matters  of  in- 
terest connected  with  his  work  are 
invited  to  send  the  same  either  to 
Professor  Smith,  22  Sardinia  Ter- 
race, Glasgow ;  to  Mr. 
James  W.  Drummond, 
Stirling,  Scotland ;  or 
to  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27  Pater- 
noster Row,  London, 
England.  In  all  cases 
letters  forwarded  to 
them  for  perusal  will 
be  returned.  Professor 
Smith  will  not  be  able 
to  begin  work  sooner 
than  October  of  this 
year. 


m 
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book-plate  which  is  herewith  repro- 
duced. The  book  which  contains  it  has 
been  identified  as  undoubtedly  the  prop- 
erty at  one  time  of  Judge  Sewall.  It  is 
a  collection  of  sermons  and  discourses 
in  English  and  Latin,  and  is  marked 
with  marginal  notes  in  a  handwriting 
identical  with  that  of  Sewall  in  the  orig- 
inal copy  of  his  diary  preserved  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  Boston,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  four  sermons,  all  of  them  long,  **  An 
Holy  Panegvrick,"  **  Repentance  not 
to  be  Repented  Of,"  **  The  Faithful 
Subject,"  "Jacob's  Well,"  the  date, 
August  27th,  1703,  is  inscribed  in  Se- 
wall*s  hand.  The  curious  may  try  to 
discover  whether  this  was  a  Sunday, 
and  if  so  decide  whether  the  sermons 
were  a  substitute  for  the  usual  exercises 
of  the  day,  or  an  afternoon  recreation. 


A  feature  of  Professor 
Drummond's  character, 
which  has  been  missed 
by  many  who  have  given 
an  estimate  of  the  man, 
was  his  humour.  There 
was  a  stately  gravity 
about  him  which  kept 
outsiders  from  seeing 
the  playful  side  of  his 
nature,  yet  he  was 
fond  of  little  practical 
jokes,  and  could  hoax 
his  friends  to  perfection.  An  old  stu- 
dent friend  of  his  relates  that  the  last 
time  he  saw  him  was  at  a  dinner  to 
which  they  had  been  invited  to  meet  a 
London  celebrity  who  was  to  address  a 
meeting  afterward.  Drummond  came 
over  to  his  friend  and  whispered,  **  Do 
you  want  to  go  to  this  meeting?"  He 
shook  his  head  a  little  sadly,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  then 
said  with  a  touch  of  mischief  in  his  eye, 
"We'll  run."  They  took  an  early  op- 
portunity, when  everybody  was  attend- 
ing to  the  celebrity,  to  slip  out,  and  went 
along  to  Drummond's  house  with  the 
glee  of  two  schoolboys  playing  truant. 
Drummond  enjoyed  the  escape  hugely, 
and  chuckled  with  glee  over  the  joke 
they  had  played  on  the  celebrated  man. 
They  had  got  his  honey,  he  said,  with- 
out his  sting. 
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The  handsome  edition  of  the  works 
of  Francis  Parkman,  which  we  an- 
nounced some  months  ago  as  in  prepara- 
tion by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, is  about  ready  for  publication. 
There  will  be  two  editions  :  a  superb 
Edition  de  luxe^  limited  to  308  numbered 
sets,  with  an  introduction  especially 
prepared  for  this  edition  by  the  eminent 
historian.  Dr.  John  Fiske.  This  set  will 
consist  ot  20  volumes,  octavo,  and  will 
contain  120  photogravure  plates  and 
4  water-colour  fac-similes  by  Goupil  of 
Paris,  and  in  addition  there  will  be  20 
maps  and  plates  printed  on  Japan  pa- 
per. The  Champlain  edition  of  Park- 
man  will  also  contain  120  photogravure 
illustrations,  and  be  published  in  20  vol- 
umes, consisting  of  1225  numbered  sets. 
The  price  of  the  Edition  dc  luxe  is  $10  00 
a  volume  ;  that  of  the  Champlain  edi- 
tion $3.50.  Both  editions  will  be  is- 
sued by  subscription  only.  The  por- 
traits of  Parkman  which  we  publish 
in  this  number  in  connection  with 
our  **  American  Bookmen"  article  on 
**  The  Historians,  especially  Prescott 
and  Parkman,"  are  reproduced  from 
the  originals  to  be  used  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Parkman's  works,  by  permission 
of  the  publishers. 

We  learn  from  the  London  Academy 
that  Esther  Waters  has  recently  found  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  in  Tolstoy,  who  is 
presenting  copies  of  the  novel  to  his 
friends,  and  has  written  to  Mr.  George 
Moore  congratulating  him  on  the  work. 
The  same  number  of  the  Academy  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  new  story  of  De  Quincy, 
which  it  gleans  from  the  Scots  Pictorial^ 
a  new  illustrated  paper  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  Caledonia.  In  185 1  De 
Quincy,  then  living  at  Lasswade,  had 
to  fill  up  a  census  paper.  It  puzzled 
him  considerably  After  much  thought 
he  entered  his  occupation  as  **  writer  to 
the  magazines,"  and  then  his  troubles 
began  again  over  the  occupation  of  his 
three  daughters.  After  another  period 
of  thought  he  put  a  ring  around  their 
names  and  wrote  :  "  These  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  ;  they  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin." 

The  London  Globe  commenting  upon 
Mr.  George  Moore's  recent  article  on 
Stevenson,  which  has  given  high  offence 
to  Stevenson  lovers,  says  that  one  of 


these  persons  in  offering  severe  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  George  Moore's  standard, 
finished  his  strictures  by  remarking, 
"  But,  after  all,  I  have  no  right  to  talk 
about  Mr.  Moore,  for  I  have  not  read 
anything  he  has  written,  not  even  his  Lalla 
Rookh  r  Mr.  George  Moore,  in  his  arti- 
cle on  Stevenson,  incidentally  makes  the 
admission  that  he  cannot  say  anything 
about  Montaigne  because  he  has  never 
read  him  ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  after 
writing  at  some  length  on  the  popular 
Polish  novelist,  Sienkiewicz,  winds  up 
by  admitting  that  he  has  not  yet  read 
Quo  Vadis, 

The  New  York  Life  announces  that 
Ian  Maclaren's  writings  are  being  trans- 
lated into  English  !  In  juxtaposition  to 
this  we  learn  that  an  enterprising  Glas- 
gow firm  of  publishers  are  about  to  pub- 
lish a  Scottish  version  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  following  verses  quoted 
from  a  specimen  sheet  afford  an  exam- 
ple of  the  work  : 

**  6.  Set  me  as  the  seal  upo*  thine  hairt,  as  the 
seal  upo*  thy  airm  ;  for  luv'  is  Strang  as  deith  ; 
jealousy  as  cruel  as  the  g^ave  :  the  coals  thereo* 
are  coals  o'  fire  bleezin'  wi*  a  maist  awf  u*  lowe. 

**  7.  Mony  waters  canna  slocken  luv*.  neither 
can  the  spates  droon  it ;  gin  a  man  wad  gie  a' 
the  haudin's  o*  his  hoose  for  luv*,  they  wad  be 
athegither  scorned.'* 

A  customer  dropped  into  a  book- 
seller's the  other  day  and  asked  for  a 
copy  of  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  The 
clerk  seemed  to  be  in  some  doubt 
about  the  title,  but  after  a  moment's 
consultation  with  another  salesman  he 
came  forward  and  said  blandly,  "  So 
sorry  we  haven't  got  The  Lady  or  the 
Rooster^  but  we  can  give  you  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger, 

The  publication  of  The  Choir  Invisible 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  its  author's 
career.  It  is  the  first  book  of  his  to  be 
eagerly  looked  for,  and  instantaneously 
noticed  by  the  press  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  also  his  first  work  to  be 
published  simultaneously  in  America 
and  England,  and  to  command  recog- 
nition in  England.  Dr.  VV.  Robertson 
Nicoil  devotes  nearly  two  columns  to  a 
review  of  the  book  in  the  British  Weekly^ 
in  which  he  says  that  one  may  safely  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Allen  what  PhilipGilbert  Ham- 
erton  said  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
the  old  days,  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
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few  living  men  who  may  yet  produce 
something  which  will  be  hehl  classical. 
**  To  begin  with,**  says  Dr.  Nicoll, 

'*  Mr.  Allen  is  a  man  of  deep  feeling.  He  un- 
derstand.s  tragedy —outward  and  inward— the 
hidden  defeats  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  con- 
quests that  are  counted  on  the  battlefield  when 
the  winning  and  the  losing  are  reckoned.  He 
has  a  rich,  beautiful,  and  highly  cultivated 
style,  bordering  often  on  |x>etry  ana  very  rarely 
trespassing  on  forbidden  ground.  He  is  steeped 
in  the  lore  of  Kentucky,  in  its  history,  in  its 
scenery,  in  the  spirit  of  its  brave  men  and  lx;au- 
tiful  women.  His  sense  of  religion  is  very  true 
and  entirely  catholic.  He  strives — strives  too 
hard  sometimes — to  lay  his  stories  on  an  ethical 
basis  and  conduct  them  to  an  ethical  issue. 
Every  instructed  reader  feels  at  once  that  he  is 
in  the  company  of  a  man  who  writes  because 
he  must,  who  has  something  to  say,  whose  con- 
science has  gone  into  his  work,  whose  defects, 
whatever  they  may  be,  never  come  from  care- 
lessness and  mdiflference,  but  rather  from  a  too 
serious  sense  of  his  function.  I  know  very  few 
writers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  give 
the  same  impression  of  fidelity  and  ardour  in 
all  they  write." 

Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the  story, 
after  whicli  Dr.  Nicoll  concludes, 

"  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  done  no  justice  at 
all  to  the  delicacy  and  fineness  of  Mr.  Allen's 
touch,  to  his  careful  elaboration,  to  his  honest 
endeavour  to  extenuate  nothing.  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly this  is  no  comnK)nplace  book,  and  I  have 
failed  to  do  justice  to  its  beauty,  its  picturesque- 
ness.  its  .style,  its  frequent  nobility  of  feeling, 
and  its  large,  patient  charity." 

Mr.  George  Gissing,  who  has  been  by 
no  means  well  lately,  is  at  present  tak- 
ing a  rest  fium  w^)rk  and  recruiting  his 
strength.  He  says  that  he  spent  a  great 
deal  more  pains  on  his  last  book,  T/ie 
Whirlpool,  than  on  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  he  thinks  that  it  is  the  best 
bit  of  work  he  has  done  as  yet.  We 
notice  that  the  book  has  been  widely 
reviewed  in  England,  but  it  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  tliis  country.  We  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  English 
edition,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  an 
early  number. 

Here's  i^ichness  !  A  writer  in  Temple 
lujr,  in  an  article  on  '*  The  Hirds  of 
Tennyson,"  brings  this  poet  into  con- 
trast with  Bryant  in  the  following  amus- 
ing manner: 

"  Bryant,  a  |X)et  of  by  no  means  contemptible 
taste  and  expression,  wrote  ni  his  '  Death  of  the 
Flowers  *  : 

*'  '  The  robin  and   Uie  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 
slirub  the  jay, 
And  from  the  w'oodlop  calls  the  crow  through  all 
the  gloomy  day.* 


Tennyson  would  never  have  gathered  up  two 
such  different  notes  as  those  of  the  jay  and  the 
crow  in  one  verh,  still  less  would  he  have  sanc- 
tioned the  reading  of  '  caws  '  for  *  calls.'  as  Brj'- 
ant  is  reported  to  have  done.  Jays,  as  a  won- 
derful appreciation  of  the  bird  by  America's 
famous  humourist  will  not  let  us  forget,  do  not 
'caw  •  but  laugh." 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  any  boy  or 
girl  with  a  common  grammar-school 
education  could  tell  at  a  glance  that 
Bryant  in  this  couplet  does  no  such 
thing  as  gather  up  the  notes  of  the  jay 
and  the  crow  in  one  verb,  for  the  jay 
has  already  flown  oflf  with  the  robin  and 
the  wren.  This  question  of  punctuation 
reminds  us  of  the  construction  put  on  a 
certain  line  in  Shakespeare's  Richard 
111,  by  a  Western  scholar,  who  said  that 
when  Clarence  exclaims, 

"  As  I  am  a  Christian,  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night." 

what  he  said  was, 

"As  I  am  a  Christian, — faithful  man  !  [address* 
ing  Brakenbury] 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night." 

We  submit  this  to  Mr.  Locke  Richard- 
son. 

We  notice  that  in  England  Maurus 
Jokai's  popular  novel,  The  Green  JBook^ 
has  reached  its  sixth  edition.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  also  report  a  lively  de- 
mand for  the  book  on  this  side. 

We  understand  that  the  Doubleday- 
McClure  Company  have  secured  a  new 
book  from  Mr.  Stephen  Crane.  The 
date  of  publication,  however,  is  still  un- 
certain. Some  of  Mr.  Crane's  recent 
work  has  disconcerted  his  friendly 
critics,  but  after  reading  his  desciiptive 
sketch,  entitled  **  The  Open  Boat,"  in 
the  June  Scribners^  they  may  have  rea- 
son to  feel  that  their  hopes  for  his  fu- 
ture are  not  quite  groundless. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  is  to  contribute 
the  principal  part  of  the  reading  matter 
in  the  splendid  special  Jubilee  number 
of  the  J //us  t  rated  London  A^eu's.  He  has 
also  written  an  appropriate  article  for 
publication  in  the  ordinary  number  of 
the  Queeny  to  be  issued  on  or  about 
Jubilee  Day. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Robert  Barr*s  new 
novel  is  The  Countess  Tekia,  It  will  be 
published   serially,    both  here    and    in 
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England,  prior  to  its  being  is- 
sued in  book  form. 


The  June  number  of  the  In- 
ternational Studio,  now  admit- 
ted to  be  the  finest  of  all  the 
art  magazines  (John  Lane,  New 
York  and  London),  contains  an 
article  on  the  work  of  Miss 
Ethel  Reed.  A  number  of 
drawings  and  sketches  repre- 
sentative of  Miss  Reed's  vari- 
ous methods  are  given,  one  of 
which  is  herewith  reproduced. 
The  drawing  belongs  to  a  series 
of  Pierrots  as  j'et  unpublished. 
No  one,  says"  the  writer  of  this 
article,  has  depicted  the  de- 
lightfully conceived  hero  of  the 
fin  de  sihie  with  finer  insight 
into  the  character.  The  Pier- 
rot oi  Miss  Reed  is  psychically 
akin  to  the  Punchimllo  of  An- 
dersen, as  you  find  him  pre- 
served in  the  popular  drawing- 
room  song.  Her  delicious  stud- 
ies of  the  white-clothed  sprite, 
we  are  told,  are  not  unworthy 
to  be  remembered  by  the  side 
of  Willette's  wonderful  Duel 
series,  Les  Pierrots  (to  Melan- 
dri's  verses),  or  the  Farandole 
des  Pierrots  {by  fimile  Vitta), 
all  treasured  for  the  sake  of 
airy  fancies  that  illustrate  them. 
This  critic  agrees  with  us  in 
considering  Miss  Reed's  illus- 
trations to  the  volume  of  child's 
verses,  by  Mrs.  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton  (Copeland  and 
Day),  as  the  most  pleasing  and 
popular  work  she  has  yet  done. 
This  estimate  of  Miss  Reed's 
artistic  work  shows  by  far  a 
more  discriminating  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation  than  wc 
have  seen  anywhere  else.  "  It 
is  too  early  yet,"  the  writer 
says  justly,  after  recognising 
the  novel  character  of  her  work,  "to 
forecast  her  future,  but  it  is  not  too 
early  to  recognise  that  whetlicr  she 
may  go  on  to  far  greater  things,  or 
never  do  more  than  equal  her  early  suc- 
cesses, she  has  achieved  that  which 
dozens  of  most  admirable  decorators 
have  failed  to  discover — namely,  a 
unique  way  of  expressing  distinctly  per- 
sonal impressions  of  beauty.     The  very 
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ineqiiality  of  her  work,  so  far,  is  its 
most  hopeful  sign.  For  it  shows  she 
has  not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  expeii- 
ment,  and  is  quite  willing  to  adventure 
new,  even  if  some  may  prove  disastrous, 
flights,  for  in  art  a  satisfied  mannerism 
is  the  close  prelude  of  mediocrity." 
Miss  Reed  is  still  residing  in  London. 

Messrs.  Curtis  and  Cameron,  of  Bos- 
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ton,  have  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of 
their  Handbook  of  the  New  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington^  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend  to  the  curious.  It 
is  compiled  by  Mr.  Herbert  Small,  who 
prepared  a  similar  successful  Handbook 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library  over  a  year 
ago.  There  are  essays  on  the  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting  of  the  li- 
brary by  Mr.  Charles  Caffin,  and  one 
on  the  function  of  a  national  library  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford.  The  fine 
half-tone  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  over  a  hundred,  are  an  especially 
interesting  feature  of  the  work.  It 
comes  in  paper  covers  at  thirty  cents, 
and  in  cloth  at  fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  so  uniformly  har- 
rowing and  depressing  when  he  writes, 
that  we  feel  we  are  doing  him  a  good 
turn  by  quoting  the  following  frivolous 
remarks  from  a  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  ladies'  dinner  of  the  New  Vaga- 
bond Club,  held  on  May  nth  in  Lon- 
don : 

••  The  first  part  of  my  speech,  ladies,  you  will 
please  understand  is  addressed  to  you  only  (the 
noble,  disinterested,  and  magnanimous  being, 
man,  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  to  ap- 
plaud your  praises),  and  at  the  outset  I  ask  you 
to  realise  by  your  presence  here  to-night  how 
nearly  a  Vagabond  is  akin  in  taste  and  senti- 
ment to  a  poet  you  are  all  bound  in  loyalty  to 
love,  Byron,  when  he  said,  '  I  always  feel  in 
better  humour  with  myself  and  everything  else 
if  there  is  a  woman  within  ken.'  In  fact,  a 
Vagabond  has  so  far  improved  upon  Byron  Uiat 
he  nas  amended  the  greatest  line  of  B)rron's 
greatest  master,  Pope,  and  made  it  to  read, 
*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is — woman.'  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  the  study  is  a  suffi- 
ciently varied  one,  and  that  Dumas  was  right 
when  he  said  that  there  was  '  nothing  so  unlike 
a  woman  as — another  woman.'  There  are  ter- 
rible and  irredeemable  old  bachelors  among  us, 
though  naturally  there  are  none  of  them  in  this 
hall.  Into  a  place  so  radiant  with  beautiful 
faces  that  kind  comes  not  forth  but  with  prayer 
and  fasting.  I  have,  however,  sometimes  met 
such  specimens,  and  heard  their  extraordinary 
pronouncements  on  the  subject  of  woman,  and 
one  of  them  is  that  '  Woman  is  a  good  idea — 
spoiled.'  Another,  that,  whether  a  man  does 
marry  or  doesn't  marry,  he  is  sure  to  regret  it 
— an  argument  whereof  the  logic  and  the  con- 
duct based  on  it  recall  the  schoolboy's  essay 
on  pins  :  '  Pins  is  queer  things.  If  you  swallers 
them  they  will  kill  you,  but  they  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  lives.'  *  Why,  how's  that, 
Tommy  ? '  said  the  teacher.  '  How  do  you 
mean  ? '  'By  people  not  swallerin'  of  'em,' 
said  Tommy.  One  of  these  curious  persons — I 
mean  the  bachelors — tells  me  that  he  has  been 
reading  Scripture,  and  finds  that  man  is  every- 
where enjoined  to  prepare  for  a  future  state, 
but  he  also  finds  that  there  is  to  be  no  marry- 


ing there  nor  ^ving  in  marriage,  so  he  wants  to 
know,  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  what  the  women 
are  going  to  find  to  do.  Another  person  says 
he  reads  that  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  side 
of  man.  so  he  supposes  she  isn't  to  be  blamed  if 
she  likes  to  go  back  to  her  old  quarters. ' ' 

Mr.  William  H.  Rideing  retires  on 
July  I  St  from  the  associate  editorship  of 
the  North  American  Review y  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Allan  Thorndyke  Rice 
nine  years  ago.  His  work  has  been 
divided  between  that  periodical  and  the 
Youth' s  Companion^  with  which  his  re- 
lationship begun  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  will  continue. 

We  have  good  authority  for  contra- 
dicting the  statement  made  recently 
that  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  had 
secured  the  American  rights  of  the  forth- 
coming life  of  the  late  Lord  Tennyson 
by  his  son.  We  understand  that  the 
Macmillan  Company,  the  authorised  pub- 
lishers of  the  works  of  Tennyson,  will 
bring  out  the  book  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  will  appear  in  the  late  autumn. 
From  what  we  hear  of  the  work,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  a  biography  of  exceeding  great 
interest  ;  and  will  contain  a  number  of 
the  late  Laureate's  poems  hitherto  un- 
published. 

The  identification  of  the  author  of 
The  Descendant  with  Miss  Ellen  Glas- 
gow will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  read  the  book.  Not  since 
Miss  Katharine  Pearson  Woods  pub- 
lished her  first  story,  Metzerott  Shoe- 
maker^  about  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
same  manner,  have  we  had  in  this  coun- 
try an  anonymous  nover  which  by  its 
masculine  force  and  vigour  in  charac- 
terisation, and  in  its  treatment  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  life,  was  so  deceptive  as 
to  the  sex  of  its  author.  In  both  cases 
we  can  trace  back  some  of  the  influences 
that  operated  in  producing  such  striking 
and  remarkable  effects  in  these  initial 
performances  to  heredity  and  education. 
Miss  Glasgow  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  just  twenty-two  years  ago.  She 
is  sprung  from  an  old  and  prominent 
Virginian  family,  and  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  During  the  last  six  years  she 
has  pursued  the  study  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  political  economy  with  unre- 
mitting ardour,  and  her  familiars  in 
the  book-world   are   Spencer,   Darwin, 
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Haeckel,  Huxley,  Romanes,  Mill, 
Bagehot,  Clifford,  and  Weiss- 
mann.  This  has  given  her  im- 
aginative work  a  scientific  ba- 
sis, and  has  developed  her  poetic 
sense  of  things  into  a  concrete- 
nessofform  Chat  rarely  is  found 
in  the  work  of  women.  Geoige 
Eliot  is  the  grand  exception, 
and  it  is  this  tendency  in  Miss 
Glasgow  which  presumably  has 
caused  some  of  her  loving 
friends  to  advertise  her  rashly 
in  the  same  category.  She  will 
be  wise  not  to  heed  such  in- 
discriminate praise,  but  to  be 
faithful  to  her  own  ideal.  There 
is  sufficient  power  and  original- 
ity together  with  a  love  of  beau- 
ty in  her  first  book  to  lift  it 
above  the  ordinary,  and  to  make 
us  look  forward  with  eagerness 
for  her  next  work  in  fiction.  It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  explain 
the  marked  sympathy  with  the 
mystery  of  pain  and  the  tragedy 
of  failure  in  the  work  of  one  so 
young  and  adolescent.  Such 
deep  sympathy  comes  from  in- 
tuition rather  than  from  knowl- 
edge, and  betokens  the  posses- 
sion of  that  high  order  of  mind 
which  we  call  genius,  but  which 
often  lacks  staying  power.  If 
Miss  Glasgow  will  nurse  her 
powers  carefully  and  work  con- 


scientiously. 

without    haste    or 

pressure  f,o 

n  without,  we  shall 

hope  for   so 

Tiething    from    her 

pen    which  r 

nav  justify  the  un- 

usual    prom 

se  of    T/m  Descen- 

A   fig-tree  bearing  olive  ber- 
ries would  have  been  no  greater 
surprise  than  the  writing  of 
novel    was    to  Miss  Glasgow 
friends.    Her  singular  reticence 
deceived  even   the   members  of 
her  own  family,  who  were  left 
in  the  dark  until  The  Descendant 
was  ready  for  publication.    This 
refreshing     feminine      idiosyn- 
crasy carries  us  back  to  the  days 
of  Jane  Austen  and  Dr.  Johnson.  We  be- 
lieve Miss  Glasgow  sent  her  manuscript 
forth  with  a  very  faint  heart  and  fainter 
hopes  of  its  success,  but  as  a  matter  of 


fact,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  being  pub- 
lished from  the  time  it  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's  first 
reader.     In  less  than  a  year  after  it  was 
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finished  The  Dt^scenJaiit  was  before  the 
public.  The  kind  reception  which  has 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Glasgow's  first 
literary  effort  has  given  her  courage  to  go 
on  with  another  novel,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  little  volume  of  poems,  which  will 
probably  be  published  in  the  autumn. 


teen  wrote  a  story, 
which  was  published 
in  Chambers's  Journal, 
Had  it  been  rejected, 
he  says  that  he  should 
not  have  gone  on  writ- 
ing. For  ten  yeais  he 
wrote  anonymously, 
producing  in  that  time 
forty  or  fifty  short  sto- 
ries. Dr.  Doylc'sheart 
is  in  his  historical  nov- 
els, of  which  the  most 
notable  are  The  White 
Company  (in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he 
read  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  books), 
Mieah  Clarke  and 
The  Refugees.  Since 
The  Refugees  Dr.  Doyle 
has  written  little  that 
does  more  than  rank 
him  well  above  the  av- 
erage, and  with  his  gifts 
his  ambition  ought 
certainly  to  be  higher. 
Dr.  Doyle  believes  iri 
the  historical  novel.  He 
said  once,  "  I  would 
say  that  a  man,  to  write 
such  books,  must  have 
an  enthusiasm  for  the 
age  sbout  which  he  is 
writing.  Hemustthink 
it  a  great  one,  and  then 
he  must  go  deliberate- 
ly to  work  to  reconstruct  it.  Then  his 
is  a  splendid  joy."  This  was  written 
five  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  in 
the  midst  of  writing  The  Refugees.  Has 
his  enthusiasm  waned,  or  has  he  failed 
to  find  an  age  in  the  world's  history 
which  would  atouse  his  enthusiasm  ? 


Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  whose  new  book. 
Uncle  Bernac,  a  "  Memory  of  the  Em- 
pire," has  just  been  published,  was  born 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1S59.  He 
is  the  grandson  of  John  Doyle,  the  fa- 
mous political  caricaturist,  known  as 
'■  H.  B."  Dr.  Doyle's  education  began 
in  England  and  Germany,  where  his 
literary  bent  showed  itself  in  the  editor- 
ship of  school  magazines.  In  1876  he 
commenced  to  study  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
mained for  four  years.  He  took  to  writ- 
ing at  seventeen,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  education  as  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine  taught  him  to  observe, 
and  his  practice,  both  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner and  a  specialist,  has  been  a 
splendid  training  for  a  man  such  as  he 
is,  gifted  with  eyes,  memory,  and  imag- 
ination. It  was  while  studying  medi- 
cine that  he  got  the  idea  for  Sherlock 
Holmes,  whicli  is  his  greatest  success  in 
fiction,  in  spite  of  his  own  caveat.  "  I 
know  nothing,"  he  said  once,  "about 
detective  work,  but  theoretically  it  has 
always  had  a  great  charm  for  me.  The 
great  defect  in  the  detective  of  fiction 
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is  that  he  obtains  results  with- 
out any  obvious  reason.  That 
is  not  fair,  it  is  not  art."  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  Dr.  Doyle  has 
told  us,  "  is  the  literary  em- 
bodiment, if  I  may  so  express 
it.  of  my  memory  of  a  professor 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, who  would  sit  in  the 
patients'  waiting-room  with  a 
face  like  a  Red  Indian  and  di- 
agnose the  people  as  they  came 
in,  before  even  they  had  opened 
their  mouths.  He  would  tell 
them  their  symptoms,  he  would 
give  them  details  of  their  lives, 
and  he  would  hardly  ever  make 
a  mistake.  'Gentlemen,'  he 
would  say  to  us  students  stand- 
ing around,  '  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  this  man  is  a  cork- 
cutter  or  a  slater.  I  observe  a 
slight  callus,  or  hardening,  on 
one  side  of  his  forefinger,  and  a 
little  thickening  on  the  outside 
of  his  thumb,  and  that  is  a  sure 
sign  he  is  either  one  or  the 
other.'  His  great  faculty  of 
deduction  was  at  times  highly 
dramatic.  '  Ah  ! '  he  would  say 
to  another  man,  '  you  are  a 
soldier,  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  you  have  served 
in  Bermuda.  Now  how  did 
I  know  that,  gentlemen  ?  He 
came  into  the  room  without  taking 
his  hat  off.  as  he  would  go  into  an 
orderly  room.  He  was  a  soldier.  A 
slight  authoritative  air,  combined  with 
his  age,  shows  he  was  a  non  com- 
missioned officer.  A  slight  rash  on 
the  forehead  tells  me  he  was  in  Ber- 
muda, and  subject  to  a  certain  lash 
known  only  there.'  "  Many  letters  have 
come  to  Dr.  Doyle  from  all  over  the 
world  about  Sherlock  Holmes,  some- 
limes  from  schoolboys,  sometimes  from 
commercial  ttavelleis,  who  arc  great 
readers,  sometimes  from  lawyers  point- 
ing out  mistakes  in  his  law.  One  letter 
actually  contained  a  request  for  por- 
traits of  Sheilock  Holmes  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  Probably  this  was 
wanted  by  McClure's  Magazine  for  its 
Human  Document  Series  ! 


Among  the  newcomers  into  Irish  fic- 
tion, notably  Jane  Barlow,  Emily  Law- 
less, and  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson,  the 
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latest  to  call  for  recognition  is  Mr.  Shan 
F.  Bullock,  whose  Irish  novel.  By 
Tkrasna  Ri-ver,  was  described  by  the 
Athemeum  as  containing  the  "best  de- 
sciiptionof  Irish  rural  life"  which  its  le- 
viewer  had  ever  read.  Some  months 
ago  we  called  attention  to  this,  his  first 
book,  published  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
and  Bowden,  and  in  this  number  we  print 
axt-vx^vi  oi  ByThi  asiia  Rh'er  Ar\A  his  latest 
work  Ring  o  Rmhes,  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball.  Mr. 
Bullock  is  quite  a  young  man,  having 
been  born  in  1S65  at  Crom,  on  the 
shores  of  Lough  Erne,  in  Fermanagh, 
Ireland.  This  is  the  scenery  which  he 
describes  in  By  Thrasna  River.  He  was 
educated  at  Westmeath,  and  while  there 
he  made  so  close  a  study  of  the  Bible 
that  he  had  almost  the  whole  of  it  by 
heart.  His  new  book,  entitled  Tht 
Charmer  .-  A  Seaside  Comedy,  is  now  ap- 
pearing serially  in  England  in  The  Youh.^ 
Man,  and  will  be  published  later  by 
Mr.  James  Bowden.     Mr.  Bowden,  who 
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was  until  recently  associated  with  the 
English  house  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock 
and  Bowden,  has  made  a  good  start  in 
business  for  himself  with  Mr.  Coulson 
Kernahan  as  his  literary  adviser. 


® 


There  is  talk  about  a  revival  of  Charles 
Lever  in  England.  Messrs.  Downey 
and  Company  are  preparing  a  new  edi« 
tion  of  his  works  under  the  editorship 
of  the  novelist's  daughter,  Mrs.  Nevill, 
with  whose  aid  Lever  had  arranged  to 
revise  his  novels  during  his  last  visit  to 
England  when  death  interrupted  his 
scheme.  It  was  reported  to  this  firm 
that  a  gentleman  who  has  much  to  do 
with  the  direction  of  an  English  library 
had  sought  for  Lever,  but  could  not 
get  his  novels  in  a  form  very  easy  to 
read,  and  this  projected  new  edition  is 
the  result.  In  America  this  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  by  the  fine  library 
edition,  the  best  yet  published,  which 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  made  accessible  to  readers.  Lever 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
though  often  his  splendid  imagination 
failed  him,  his  gift  of  narration  sel- 
dom forsook  him.  As  a  story-teller 
of  pure,  rollicking  fun  and  adventure, 
and  hearty,  wholesome  lovemaking  he 
ranks  high  ;  and  the  true  gift  of  humour 
is  surely  to  be  found  in  one  whom,  as 
some  one  has  said  of  Lever,  you  could 
not  waken  without  finding  him  laugh- 
ing. Charles  Lever  holds  a  place  apart 
from  the  more  modern  Irish  writers,  as 
George  Macdonald  occupies  a  unique 
position  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
the  latest  authors  of  Scottish  idylls  and 
stories,  notwithstanding  the  charge 
brought  against  these  latter  writers  by 
a  recent  correspondent  in  the  Critic  of 
defrauding  Dr.  Macdonald  of  the  right 
to  stand  as  the  head  of  the  new  Scottish 
school  of  fiction. 

Messrs.  Downey  and  Company  are 
the  English  publishers  of  the  late  H.  C. 
Bunner's  last  volume  of  stories  entitled 
Lm^e  in  Old  C loathes.  An  English  re- 
viewer treats  the  book  as  a  firstling,  and 
concludes  his  notice  by  remarking  that 
in  one  of  the  stories  **  there  is  a  faint 
^leam  of  humour,  which  gives  us  some 
hope  for  the  author's  future  (!)  despite 
the  manifold  crudities  of  this  book." 


Last  month  we  took  occasion  to  speak 
favourably  of  Mr.  S.  Levett  Yeats  in 
connection  with  the  publication  of  A 
Galahad  of  the  Creeks^  by  the  Messrs.  Ap- 
pleton.  A  portrait  of  the  author  was 
also  given.  We  are  now  able  to  an- 
nounce that  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company  will  publish  at  once  the 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Yeats,  for  which  we 
have  been  eagerly  waiting  since  The 
Honour  of  Savelli  appeared  about  two 
years  ago.  The  Chevalier  d' Auriac  con- 
firms the  impression  made  by  its  piede- 
cessor  that  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  worthy  rival 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  in  the  field  of 
historical  romance.  Nothing  so  stiiring 
and  exciting  has  come  to  us  since  A 
Gentleman  of  France  or  Under  the  Red 
Robe.  We  notice  that  an  English  con- 
temporary says  of  his  Galahad  of  the 
Creeks^  that  the  **  Eastern  colour  is  not 
unworthy  of  Mr.  Kipling,  who  seems  to 
have  suggested  both  the  motif  and  the 
manner  of  this  very  clever  story.  It  has 
hardly  a  dull  page,  and  reaches  its  cli- 
max without  any  of  that  unpleasant  fla- 
vour which  taints  certain  of  the  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills.'' 


^ 


The  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company 
has  just  published  a  delightful  anthol- 
ogy of  romance  containing  a  collection 
of  the  best  short  stories  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  Some  of  the  best  examples 
of  English  story  liteiatuie  have  been 
gathered  into  A  Garden  of  Romance^  by 
the  able  editor,  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys.  The 
same  firm  has  published  a  volume  of 
travel  in  the  East,  entitled  Glimpses  of 
Sunny  Lands,  by  R.  W.  W.  Cryan,  deal- 
ing with  many  of  the  beautiful  resorts 
of  the  modern  tourist,  and  containing  nu- 
merous illustrations  from  photographs. 
Another  book  recently  published  by  this 
firm  has  been  causing  some  sensation — 
namely,  J'he  Devil- Tree  of  El  Dorado^ 
by  Frank  Aubrey — in  which  the  famous 
legend  of  El  Dorado  has  found  its  way 
into  a  romance  of  a  highly  seasoned 
flavour. 

George  Du  Maurier's  last  novel,  The 
Martian y  which  has  been  appearing  seri- 
ally in  Harper' s  Magazine,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month. 
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OLD    BOSTON    BOOKSELLERS. 


II. 

Augustus  Flagg,  Alexander  Williams. 
William  Crosby,  Joshua  Lincoln,  and 
William  Lee,  old  Boston  booksellers  still 
living,  look  back  to  the  book-trade  of 
the  thirties  and  forties,  and  to  that  period 
when  Boston  was  pronounced  to  be 
"  notoriously  the  literary  metropolis  of 
the  Union."  The  fiist  twoof  this  group 
have  been  for  some  years  in  retirement 
enjoying  comfortable  fortunes  acquired 
in  bookselling  ;  William  Crosby  has  long 
been  engaged  in  other  activities  ;  the 
others  are  still  busy  in  the  trade. 

When  Augustus  Flagg  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1838  and  began  as  a  clerk  with 
Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown,  the 
house  of  Little  and  Brown  had  been 
established  but  a  single  year.  Messrs, 
Hilliard,  Gray  and  Company,  with  whom 
they  had  been  associated,  were  publish- 
ing and  selling  school  and  college  text- 
books. Messrs.  Munioe  and  Francis, 
Messrs.  Crocker  and  Brewster,  T.  H.  Car- 
ter, Charles  J.  Hcndee,  Messrs.  Weeks, 
Jordan  and  Company  in  their  "  Literary 
Rooms,"  Benjamin  B.  Mussey,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Marvin,  Messrs.  Whipple 
and  Damrell,  Charles  Williams,  and 
O.  C.  Greenleaf,  in  the  "  Naiy  Book- 
store," were  near  neighbours  in  the 
book  quarter.  Messrs.  Otis,  Broaders 
and  Company,  the  first  publishers  of 
the  North  American  Review,  were  just 
broadening  out  into  the  general  publish- 
ing and  wholesale  trade. 

W.  D.  Ticknor  was  the  sole  owner  of 
the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  with  James 
T.  Fields,  a  clerk  at  the  counter,  to  be- 
come the  next  yeara  partner.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich was  publishing  his  own  works,  is- 
suing The  Token,  one  of  the  brood  of 
"Annuals"  which  flourished  so  exten- 
sively in  that  day,  and  making  fame  and 
money  with  his  "  Peter  Pailey"  books. 
Alexander  Williams  had  just  ventured 
into  trade  on  his  own  account,  combin- 
ing healing-salve  with  periodical  litera- 
ture. William  Crosby  had  just  launched 
the  firm  of  William  Crosby  and  Com- 
pany, inviting  the  Unitarian  trade. 
Joshua  Lincoln  was  junior  partner  in 
the  new  Arm  of  Gould,  Kendall  and 
Lincoln,  successors  by  one  remove  of 
Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Edmunds,  who  had 


been  the  leading  Baptist  booksellers  and 
publishers  through  the  first  third  of  the 
century.  William  Lee  was  a  boy  in 
Samuel  G.  Drake's  antiquarian  book 
shop,  working  hopefully  for  a  dollar  a 
week. 

Augustus  Flagg  was  born  in  Worces- 
ter, and  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
bookselling  there.    This  was  as  boy,  then 


clerk  in  the  book-shop  of  Clarendon 
Harris,  a  son  of  the  revered  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Mason  Harris,  minister  for  forty- 
tliiee  years  of  the  ancient  First  Parish 
of  Dorchester.  At  twenty-one.  seeking 
a  broader  field,  Mr.  Flagg  came  to  Bos- 
ton with  letters  from  Mr.  Harris  to  sev- 
eral of  the  booksellers  here,  among  them 
Mr.  Little.  No  opening  at  the  moment 
being  found,  he  journeyed  to  New 
York,  and  after  a  little  persistent  effort 
obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Franklin.  He 
had  been  thus  employed  for  about  a 
fortnight  only,  when  he  received  a  wel- 
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come  note  from  Mr.  Brown  offering  him 
a  place  if  he  would  come  back  to  Bos- 
ton at  once.  He  responded  with  alac- 
rity, and  so  began  his  connection  with 
the  Boston  house,  with  which  he  was 
identified  for  neaity  half  a  century.  In 
1846  he  was  admitted  to  partnership. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  1855, 
he  became  the  purchaser  abroad  of  for- 
eign books  for  the  house.  From  1869, 
when  Mr.  Little  died,  to  the  time  of  his 


retirement    from    business,    in    1884,   he 
was  the  managing  partner. 

Mr.  Flagg  fell  naturally  into  the  line 
which  the  founders  of  the  house  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning.  They  were  to 
carry  forward  the  law  and  foreign  book- 
trade  developed  by  the  old  firm  of  Cum- 
mings.  Milliard  and  Company,  of  which 
they  were  practically  the  successors  ; 
and  to  sell  and  to  pubiisii  standard 
works  of  a  higli  grade-— hooks  of  a 
grave,  solid,  and  substantial  character. 
For   this    he   had   a   marked    aptitude. 


which  was  early  disclosed.  Of  him 
it  could  with  equal  truth  be  said,  as 
George  S.  Hillard  said  of  James  Brown, 
that  he  possessed  "  the  tastes  of  a  schol- 
ar, the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
habits  of  a  man  of  business."  In  the 
development  of  the  house  he  had  no 
small  share.  Its  founders  made  it  the 
chief  importing  and  publishing  house 
of  "  useful  and  valuable  works  in  every 
class  of  literature"  in  their  day,  and  the 
foremost  law-book  concern  in  the  coun> 
try  ;  and  this  reputation  he  successfully 
sustained  and  broadened. 

Both  Mr.  Little  and  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  their  business  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  requirements.  Both 
had  been  directly  or  indirectly  connect- 
ed with  the  earlier  concern  of  Cum- 
mings,  Hiliiard  and  Company,  and 
partners  in  the  firm  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it.  Messrs.  Cummings,  Hili- 
iard and  Company  had  kept  "  The  Bos- 
ton Bookstore"  for  half  a  century  and 
were  the  earlier  law  and  classical  book- 
sellers in  the  town.  Their  customers  ■ 
included  members  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
colleges  and  schools,  and  the  cultivated 
folk  purchasing  for  private  libraries. 
Charles  Little,  coming  to  Boston  from 
Maine  when  a  youth,  had  begun  as 
clerk  in  "  The  Boston  Bookstore,"  and 
afterward  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Hiliiard,   Gray,   Little  and  Wilkins 

i William  Hiliiard,  Harrison  Gray,  John 
I.  Wilkins,  widely  known  names  in  the 
trade  of  that  period),  which  first  suc- 
ceeded the  old  firm,  subsequently  chang- 
ing to  Hiliiard,  Gray  and  Company. 
James  Brown,  born  on  a  farm  at  Acton, 
Mass,,  in  1800,  thesonof  aRevolutionary 
soldier,  began  at  eighteen  as  a  clerk  and 
general  assistant  in  William  Hilliard's 
Cambridge  bookstore,  recommended 
by  Professor  Hedge  of  Harvard,  in 
whose  family  he  had  been  living.  He 
was  but  twenty-six  when  he  was  made 
a  partner.  Five  years  later,  he  became 
connected  with  Messrs,  Hiliiard,  Gray 
and  Company,  and  at  about  the  same 
time,  a  copartnership  being  formed  be- 
tween Lemuel  Shattuck  on  the  one  part, 
and  Messrs.  Hiliiard,  Gray  and  Com- 
pany on  the  other,  the  charge  of  the 
Cambridge  store  fell  to  him.  He  was  a 
good  seller  of  books,  and  won  the  best 
trade  of  the  bookish  university  town. 
He  remained  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hiliiard,  Gray  and  Company  until  1837, 
when  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Little  was 
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formed.  The  new  firm  took  the  law  and 
foreign  books  of  Messrs.  Hilliard,  Gray 
and  Company,  the  latter  retaining  the 
school  and  college  text-books  branch  of 
the  business. 

In  their  sales  of  law  books,  Messrs. 
Little  and  Brown  were  the  first — so 
averred  George  S.  Hillard,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  authority — to  apply 
"  that  well-known  rule  in  political  econ- 
omy that  in  articles  of  permanent  de- 
mand the  increase  of  purchasers  is 
greater,  in  proportion,  than  the  in- 
crease in  price."  The  result  justi- 
fied their  enterprise.  They  were  also 
among  the  eailiest,  if  not  the  first. 
to  import  the  best  English  standatd 
and  new  woiks  and  place  them  on  the 
markethercat  moderate  prices,  applying 
the  same  rule  in  this  as  in  their  law-book 
trade.  Proceeding  on  the  theory,  as 
another  has  said,  that  if  English  pub- 
lishers could  be  induced  to  sell  a  quan- 
tity of  copies  of  a  work  at  a  little  above 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  paper,  a 
widening  American  market  would  open 
for  such  books,  they  sought  directly 
the  stocks  of  London  bookseUers,  and 
brought  to  Boston  tempting  lots  of 
"standards,"  which  they  offered  at 
prices  less  than  were  asked  in  London. 

A  glance  at  the  first  catalogues  of  the 
firm  reveals  the  character  and  extent  of 
these  early  importations.  They  made  a 
stir  in  the  cultured  little  town.  Mr. 
Flagg  recalls,  with  pleasant  remi- 
niscence, the  eagerness  with  which  the 
arrival  of  fresh  lots  was  awaited  by  the 
book  collectors  of  that  day,  and  the  ani- 
mated scenes  in  the  store  upon  the  un- 
packing. They  announced  additions  to 
their  stock  "by  every  steamboat  from 
England  of  such  new  books  published 
there  as  are  thought  to  be  of  value,  and 
also  from  Paris  and  Brussels  by  the 
monthly  packets  from  Havre."  The 
firm  soon  began  the  republication  with 
their  own  imprint  of  choice  foreign 
works.  In  the  year  when  Mr.  Flagg 
became  a  partner  they  brought  out  their 
edition  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  five  dainty 
volumes,  duodecimo,  edited  by  George 
S.  Hillard,  the  publication  of  which 
marked  a  literary  epoch.  Then  followed 
the  remarkable  succession  of  law  publi- 
cations— Slory,  Greenleaf,  Kent,  and  so 
on  ;  the  notable  line  of  historical  works 
beginning  with  Prescott  and  Bancroft, 
the  Collection  of  British  Poets,  and  the 
speeches    and    papers    of    orators  and 
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statesmen,  which  steadily  widened  the 
firm's  name.  In  1847  they  became  the 
American  agents  of  MM.  Firmin  Didot 
Fteres.  In  1852  they  were  the  first 
importers  of  the  Encydopadia  BritannUa, 
and  for  years  had  the  exclusive  sale  of 
it  in  this  country. 

The  house  early  became  the  resort  of 
the  legal  lights  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  of  the  group  of  historians  and  his- 
torical writers  who  made  Boston  their 
workshop,  the  Harvard  "clique,"  the 
solider  of  Boston  literati  It  was  Web- 
ster's favourite  browsing  place  when  in 
town.     Everett    found    delight    among 


the  foreign  importations.  Choaie  ire- 
quently  dropped  in,  and  was  a  free  buy- 
er of  rich  works.  For  a  number  of 
years  a  little  informal  club  met  in  Mr. 
Brown's  office  daily,  as  often  as  the 
noon  returned,  to  talk  of  literary  things 
and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  new  publica- 

In  the  division  of  duties  each  partner 
had  his  distinct  sphere,  and  all  worked 
together  harmoniously.  In  the  eailier 
years  Mr.  Little  had  control  of  the  law 
book  department,  Mr.  Brown  of  the  for- 
eign importations,  while  Mr.  Flagg  was 
at  the  front  among  the  customers, 
and  especially  concerned  in  filling  pri- 
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vate  libraries.  He  came  to  have  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  book-buyers  of 
distinction,  and  a  keen  judgment  of  the 
selling  qualities  of  new  ventuies.  Of 
Mr.  Brown's  successive  tiips  abroad  in 
the  forties  and  early  fifties,  interesting 
records  are  preserved  in  his  letters  and 
journals.  On  his  first  trip,  in  i84r,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Murray, 
who  treated  him  with  *'  a  cordial  and 
hospitable  kindness  ;"  and  he  named  his 
youngest  son,  now  the  senior  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  after  the  eminent  publisher. 
On  his  second  visit,  in  1845,  he  drank 
old  port  and  talked  of  old  books  with 
Pickering,  in  his  rooms  over  the  shop  in 
Piccadilly,  who,  he  writes,  **  understood 
the  value  of  both. ' *  He  also  met  Rogers, 
the  banker  poet,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
the  sons  of  Burns.  Mr.  Flagg,  as  the 
foreign  book-buyer  for  the  house,  made 
seven  visits  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. In  addition  to  the  purchase 
■of  new  works,  he  constantly  sought  rari- 
ties, early  imprints,  fine  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
and  fine  bindings. 

The  present  firm  name  of  Little, 
Brown  and  Company  was  adopted  upon 
Mr.  Flagg's  admission  to  partnership, 
prior  to  which  the  style  was  Charles  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown.  During  the 
period  of  Mr.  Flagg*s  direction  of  affairs 
as  managing  partner  he  had  associated 
with  him  at  different  periods  Messrs. 
Benjamin  S.  Heywood,  William  J.  Par- 
sons, Henry  T.  Miles,  John  Bartlett 
of  Familiar  Quotations  fame,  Thomas 
W.  Deland,  John  Murray  Brown,  and 
his  brother  George  Flagg.  Charles  C. 
Little  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
and  James  Brown  at  fifty-five.  Both, 
beginning  as  booksellers'  clerks  and  en- 
tering the  trade  with  small  capital  earned 
in  bookselling,  left  ample  fortunes. 
Both  were  cultivated  booksellers,  under- 


derstanding  books  as  bibliographers  as 
well  as  tradesmen.  Mr.  Brown  made 
generous  presents  to  the  libraries  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  Mr.  Little  was  liberal  in 
advancing  literary  undertakings. 

In  the  present  firm  are  associated 
John  Murray  Brown,  Charles  W.  Allen, 
Hulings  C.  Brown,  and  James  W.  Mcln- 
tyre.  Although  retired,  Augustus  Flagg 
keeps  in  touch  with  his  old  associations. 
In  a  quiet  corner  of  a  comfortable  room 
over  the  store,  looking  out  upon  the  busy 
back  street,  he  still  keeps  his  desk  :  and 
here  he  is  regularly  found  between  stated 
hours  every  day,  as  if  he  were  still  a 
man  of  business  and  in  its  active  pursuit. 

The  house  has  occupied  its  present 
stand  from  the  beginning — the  present 
building,  erected  by  Harvard  College, 
being  the  second  on  the  site.  For  a  few 
years  in  the  early  forties  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Samson  and  Company,  then  young  in 
the  trade  as  a  firm,  occupied  the  second 
floor  of  the  first  building.  Early  in  the 
century,  on  or  near  this  site,  was  the  lit- 
tle **  Pamphlet  Shop"  of  Nat  Coverly, 
the  walls  of  which  were  nearly  covered 
with  ballads  on  broadsides.  Coverly 
had  graduated  from  the  printer's  shop 
to  publishing.  His  imprint  has  been 
found  as  early  as  1774.  He  published 
mainly  small  story-books,  ballads,  and 
miscellaneous  pamphlets.  His  most  am- 
bitious work  was  An  Impartial  History 
of  the  War  in  America  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States^  from  its 
Commencement  to  the  End  of  the  fVar,  •*  il- 
lustrated with  beautiful  copper  plates," 
in  two  volumes,  brought  out  in  1781-83 
with  the  imprint  of  Coverly  and  Hodge. 
The  plates  were  by  J.  Norman,  one  of 
the  early  Boston  engravers,  and  have 
been  accuratelv  characterised  as  atro- 
cious  specimens  of  the  engraver's  **  art." 

Edwin  M,  Bacon. 


THE   POET. 


Nature  he  painted  with  a  subtle  grace. 

And  snared  the  lights  of  sunset  and  of  dawn  : 
Yet  lay  upon  his  soul  a  shadow  wan 

Until  Love  taught  him  how  to  paint  her  fa^e. 


Robert  Adger  Bowen. 
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TWO   ODES   OF   KEATS^S. 


II. 


Ode  to  a  Nightingale. 


If  when  two  months  ago  I  praised 
Keats's  **  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  I  felt 
that,  in  making  certain  discriminations 
and  reserves,  I  did  a  venturesome  thing, 
what  should  be  now  my  sense  of  risk  in 
avowing  the  opinion  that,  whereas  in 
the  poem  just  named  we  have  a  piece 
on  the  whole  beautiful,  with  some  flaws, 
we  have  in  the  **  Ode  to  a  Nightingale" 
a  piece  on  the  whole  not  happy — with 
exceptions,  indeed,  of  beauty  that  go  far 
toward  retrieving,  but  that  cannot  re- 
trieve, the  hopeless  fortune  of  the  poem  ? 

The  present  poem,  instead  of  being, 
as  entitled,  **  An  Ode  to  a  Nightingale," 
is  better  described  to  consist  of  certain 
incoherent  musings,  in  which  the  night- 
ingale plays  a  quite  unnecessary  part  as 
absurdly  purporting  to  suggest  them, 
they  really  being  in  the  main  singularly 
inapposite  to  any  sentiment  that  the 
nightingale  can  properly  be  supposed  to 
inspire,  nay,  even  irreconcilable  with 
such  sentiment.  What  more  alien  from 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  nightingale 
than  praise  of  wine  and  sigh  for  the 
effect  that  wine  produces  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  substance  and  such  the  spirit  of  the 
two  stanzas  following  the  first  ;  and  the 
fourth  stanza  then  proceeds  to  dismiss 
the  notion  as  suddenly  found  unfit.  But 
take  the  first  stanza,  and  see  what  a 
futile  labour  of  expression  is  expended 
in  it  to  no  result  at  all  but  absolute,  un- 
grammatical  nonsense.  Four  lines  are 
wasted  in  a  wearisomely  improgressive 
and  repetitious,  even  at  points  self-con- 
tradictory, description  of  a  subjective 
state  in  the  poet  which  probably  did  not 
exist,  but  which,  if  it  did  exist,  had  no 
business  to  be  represented  in  such  a 
poem  as  an  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale" 
ought  to  be.  Yet  this  state  is  luxurious- 
ly dwelt  upon  in  description  quite  as  if 
— and  this  was  probably  the  case—  the 
poet  enjoyed  making  thus  a  trial  of  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  over-expression.  Con- 
sider it  : 

**  My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as   though   of    hemlock  I  had 
drunk, 
«  Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute   past,  and  Lethe  wards  had 
wnk  !" 


A  stupor  and  a  nightingale — what  an 
association  of  thought  for  a  poem  !  But 
a  stupor  how  painstakiiigly  described — 
not  as  to  itself,  but  as  to  possible  meth- 
ods of  inducing  it  !  "  Emptied"  "  to 
the  drains  !"  That  language,  inter- 
preted according  to  its  just  sense,  i&sug- 
gestive  of  a  disposal  of  the  contents  of  a 
phial  or  a  glass  quite  different  from 
pouring  them  down  the  throat.  "  Dregs" 
must  be  what,  in  a  violence  to  language 
enforced  by  stress  of  rhyme,  "drains" 
does  duty  for.  But  why  suppose  the  dose 
so  small  as  to  need  being  drunk  to  the 
dregs  ?  "  One  minute  past."  Why  this 
chronometric  exactness  ?  And  why  the 
further  wrench  to  idiom  in  expressing 
the  exactness  ?  But,  again,  and  chief  of 
all,  why  such  a  stupefaction  ? 

The  poet  tells  why.  But  first  he  tells 
a  thing  that  is  not  the  cause  of  it  : 

**  'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot." 

No  one,  indeed,  would  have  supposed 
that  it  was.  The  real  cause,  the  poet 
assures  the  bird,  is 

"  — being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness." 

Excess  of  happiness,  altruistic  happi- 
ness at  that,  produced,  it  seems,  the 
singular  effect  on  the  poet  of  stupefac- 
tion ! 

"  That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees," 

[A  Dryad  with  wings  !  And  a  Dryad 
"of  trees"  !] 

"In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

What  the  relation  is  which  the  poet  in- 
tended to  express  in  the  foregoing  by 
the  conjunction  "  that"  must  remain  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

A  very  remarkable  beginning,  certain- 
ly, for  an  ode  to  a  nightingale.  The 
continuation  corresponds,  for  the  poet 
immediately  bursts  into  a  melodious 
sigh  for  a  stiff  draught  of  wine  ! 

The  writer  was  once  one  of  a  fellow- 
ship of  mutually  congenial  spirits  who 
had  been  considering  together  this  ode 
of  Keats's,  and  he  having  urged  upon 
attention  the  unreality  and  awkwardness 
of  the  first  stanza,  a  friendly  challenge 
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was  proposed  to  all  present  who  would 
risk  themselves  in  undertaking  a  task  so 
audacious,  to  try  rewriting  the  passage. 
The  condition  was  that,  as  much  as 
found  practicable,  the  notion  over-ex- 
pressed by  the  poet  should  be  adopted, 
while  yet  the  attempt  should  be  made 
to  avoid  the  absurdities  of  the  original. 
One  of  the  results  produced  I  am  per- 
mitted here  to  show  : 

•*  My  heart  sinks  to  a  deep  delicious  lull 
Of  beating,  and  the  pulses  in  my  veins 
Die  into  motions  gentle  yet  not  dull 

That  silent  sing  nepenthe  to  my  pains. 
And  soothe  me  into  sympathy  of  lot 
With  thee,  O  thou  unconscious  happiness, 
Vocal  invisible  among  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  'mid  shadows  number- 
less. 
Singing  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

(If  escape  from  indebtedness  to  Denham 
had,  by  the  author  of  this  **  'prentice*' 
practice  in  improving  a  poet's  work, 
been  deemed  desirable,  it  might  easily 
have  been  found  in  an  alternative  to  the 
phrase  borrowed  from  him  ;  for  exam- 
ple, instead  of  **  gentle  yet  not  dull," 
read  *'  soft  and  equable.") 

The  lyrist  is  not  a  little  nice  in  his 
choice  of  the  wine  sighed  for  : 

"  O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth,'* 
Etc. 

This  stanza  is  in  itself  worthy  of  the 
poet.  It  is  full  of  the  sensuous  charm 
and  the  happy  phrase  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  Keats.  "  In  itself,"  I  say. 
But  as  part  of  an  ode  to  a  nightingale  ! 
It  is  real  w^ine  that  the  poet  sighs  for, 
and  he  sighs  for  a  drink  of  it  deep 
enough  to  make  him  "  fade  away" — 
which  is  poetry  for — for — but  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  poetry  for.  The  next 
stanza  might  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
for  nothing  short  of  a  state  which  the 
vulgar  describe  as  "  dead  drunk  ;"  for 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  ills  of 
life  such  as  drunkards  seek  in  their  cups. 
The  effort  at  expression  is  as  marked  as 
it  was  in  the  first  stanza,  and  the  suc- 
cess is  not  greater.  The  unwillingness 
of  Minerva  is  plainly  enough  evident  in 
one  of  the  poet's  adjectives,  which  is 
such  as  he  could  not  possibly  have  used 
when  in  a  happy  imaginative  mood  : 
"leaden-eyed  despairs."  "Despair," 
as  an  emotion  or  state  supposed  an  ob- 
ject of  observation,  or  even  of  expeii- 
ence,  may  have  eyes  "  leaden"  to  look  at, 
or  "  leaden"  to  feel ;  but  when  you  rep- 


resent a  person  as  fu/i  of  **  leaden-eyed 
despairs"  (plural),  you  produce  indeed 
a  striking  strain  of  expression,  but  one 
abortive,  raising  no  idea  realizable  to 
the  imagination.  Another  similarly  tell- 
tale word  is  "  haply"  in  the  stanza  fol- 
lowing : 

**  And  haply  the  Queen  Moon  is  on  her  throne." 

That  language,  taken  by  itself,  would 
naturally  imply  that  the  night  is  one  not 
definitely  conceived  of  as  a  particular 
night — it  may  chance  to  be  a  night  light- 
ed by  the  moon  ;  whereas,  up  to  the 
present  point,  the  representation  has 
been  that  of  a  particular  experience  oc- 
curring on  a  particular  occasion.  The 
fact  of  the  moon's  shining  was  noted  in 
the  first  stanza,  in  the  expression,  "  shad- 
ows numberless."  There  are  no  shad- 
ows at  night  amid  which  a  nightingale 
could  sing,  except  when  the  moon 
shines.  There  was,  therefore,  no  **  hap- 
ly" about  the  matter.  The  plain  truth 
is,  the  poet's  conception  wavered  ;  his 
imagination  at  the  moment  did  not  serve 
him  well.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that 
the  poet  makes  no  use  whatever  of  the 
fact  hypothetically  stated  by  him  that 
the  night  is  moonlit— except  to  have  it 
point  a  contrast :  "  here  there  is  no  light" 
But,  even  in  the  place  indicated  by 
"  here,"  there  must  have  been  some 
light,  or  there  could  not  have  been 
"  shadows  numberless."  This,  of  course, 
will  seem  to  some  a  mere  wanton  teas- 
ing of  the  poet ;  but  I  write  for  those 
who  can  see  that  in  such  traits  of  com- 
position an  author  reveals  the  present 
lack  on  his  part  of  that  fusile,  harmo- 
nising heat  of  imagination  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  true  works 
of  literary  art,  especially  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  consistency,  unity,  wholeness. 
In  point  of  fact,  as  is  well  known,  Keats 
wrote  this  ode  by  daylight,  during  a 
forenoon  ;  and  he  did  not  consistently 
conceive  the  ideal  different  situation 
which  he  undertook  to  represent  in  his 
poem.  There  are  still  other  particular 
expressions  in  the  "  Nightingale"  that 
betray  the  obstructed  mood  that  was 
upon  the  poet — others,  I  mean,  besides 
those  which  he  himself  consciously  (but 
inartistically)  introduced  into  his  verse, 
as,  for  example,  the  first  four  lines  of 
the  ode,  and  the  allusion  to  the  "dull 
brain"  "  perplexing"  and  "  retarding." 
One  of  those  other  tell- tale  expressions 
is   the   adjective  "easeful"  applied   to 
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Death  personified.  **  Easefulness"  is 
an  attribute,  not  of  death  conceived  as 
a  person,  but  of  death  conceived  as  a 
state.  The  explanation  of  the  lack  of 
unity,  of  consistency,  of  felicity,  in  the 
ode  considered  as  a  whole,  is,  as  already 
intimated,  that,  in  producing  it»  Keats 
did  not  have  his  imagination  in  free  and 
happy  play  ;  he  made  his  headway  like 
a  ship  beating  up  against  wind  and  tide. 
The  spurning  by  the  poet  of  the  un- 
worthy thought  that  it  had  cost  him  so 
much  pain  to  express,  namely,  the 
thought  of  managing  to  **  fade  away/* 
to,  or  rather  with,  the  nightingale,  by 
means  of  wine,  is  accomplished  in  a 
fashion  congruous  with  the  previous 
tenor  of  the  poem  : 

"  Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 
Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards— " 

The  resolution  to  **  fly'*  without  being 
**  charioted**  is  sound  sense,  if  not  very 
good  poetry.  The  poet  feels  that  the 
**  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards*'  (just 
why  it  should  **  perplex*'  is  not  so  clear 
as  why  it  might  **  retard*'  the  flight)  ; 
but  the  poet  nevertheless  arrives  so 
promptly  that  he  exclaims,  **  Already 
with  thee  !"  How  long  he  stays  with 
the  bird  is  not  determinable  ;  for  the 
next  stanza  seems  to  be  conceived  as 
from  a  situation  on  the  ground  and  not 
on  the  tree  ;  since  the  poet  tells  us,  or 
rather  tells  the  nightingale,  that  he  can- 
not **  see"  what  flowers  are  **  at  his  fee  f* 
— adding  that  so  neither  can  he  **  see" 
"  what  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs.** 
(One  could  hardly  expect  to  **  see**  odour 
under  any  circumstances.)  Throughout 
this  stanza  the  poet  quite  forgets  his 
nightingale,  and  delivers  himself  up  to 
luscious  mere  description  of  objects,  ad- 
mirable in  itself,  but  in  no  way  related 
to  the  bird.  He  even  loses  his  lyric 
motive  far  enough  to  be  leisurely,  and, 
remembering  a  general  fact  of  nature, 
write  reflectively,  with  anticipation,  of 
the  **  mid-May'*  "  musk-rose,*'  as  des- 
tined to  become 

**  The  murmurous  haunt, of  flies  on  summer 
eves." 

The  next  stanza  presents  the  poet  as 
a  listener,  and  at  the  same  time  a  medi- 
tator of  suicide,  or  at  least  an  invoker 
of  death.  The  difficulty  of  the  associa- 
tion is  nothing  to  the  poet  ;  it  is  neatly 
overcome  by  the  simple  copula.  He 
says  : 

"  Darkling  I  listen  ;  and,  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death." 


He  avers  that  under  the  spell  of  the 
nightingale's  singing  he  feels  it  "  more 
than  ever"  "rich  to  die."  I  do  not 
doubt  there  have  been  young  persons 
who  have  thought  that  this  was  "  love- 
ly,*' and  who  would  testify  that  they 
had  themselves  under  certain  circum- 
stances had  similar  experiences.  But 
probably  the  poet  was  describing,  with 
mere  self-indulging  excess  of  expression, 
what  he  never  really  felt  at  all.  On  the 
present  occasion,  at  any  rate,  while  he 
was  feeling  it  unusually  "  rich  to  die," 
he  also  shrinks  from  dying — in  manner 
as  follows  : 

"  Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  1  have  ears  in 
vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod." 

What  the  fitness  is,  or  what  the  poetic 
or  other  effectiveness,  of  suggesting  that 
the  corpse  of  a  person  who  has  "  ceased 
upon  the  midnight,*'  still  "  has  ears" — 
in  order  only  to  add  that  it  has  them 
"  in  vain** — I  cannot  pretend  to  under- 
stand. To  "  become  a  sod'*  to  a  "  re- 
quiem'* is  a  turn  of  expression  which 
seems  to  me — not  to  put  it  more  strong- 
ly— at  least  not  happy  enough  to  make 
one  forget  with  delight  the  imperfect 
rhyme  involved.  One  feels  constrained 
in  passing  to  dip  one's  colours  to  that 
delicious  line,  so  unhappily  accom- 
panied ; 

"  To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain." 

In  the  next  stanza,  commencing 

"  Thou  wast    not    born    for    death,  immortal 
Bird  !" 

we  have  the  particular  nightingale  of 
the  present  ode  identified  with  the  spe- 
cies nightingale,  and  so  endowed  with 
endless  life  before  and  after.  We  may 
allow  the  poet  this  illogical  fallacy,  since 
it  proved  to  him  the  warrant  for  those 
exquisite  lines  of  his,  precious  enough 
to  make  us  quite  forget,  though  cer- 
tainly they  should  not  make  us  admire, 
the  setting  in  which  they  are  imbedded 
(one  hates  to  introduce  the  ungram- 
matical  and  violent  line  beginning  the 
quotation,  but  it  seems  necessary)  : 

"  Perhaps  the  self -same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick 
for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charm' d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 
foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

The  ineffably  sweet  feeling  of  that. 
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the  allusive  spell  in  it  to  the  imagina- 
tion, the  supreme  felicity  of  phrase,  the 
ravishing  melody  of  rhythm,  unite  in 
making  us  willingly  unmindful  to  in- 
quire why,  since  there  is  no  association 
in  legend  of  Ruth  with  any  singing 
bird,  her  figure  alone  should  be  the  one 
selected  by  the  poet  to  set  by  name  into 
his  verse  : 

**  She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn — " 

What  beauty  and  what  pathos  a  poet 
can  put  into  a  simple  single  line  !  Into 
a  single  word — **  alien"  ! 

If  only  the  ode  could  have  ended  with 
this  stanza  !    But  alas,  no. 

*•  Forlorn,  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self." 

What  could  be  much  more  bathetic  ? 

I  am  afraid  my  frankness  will  have 
appeared  to  some  to  be  what  the  French 
would  call  "  brutal.*'  I  see  as  well  as 
any  one  that  only  a  poetic  spirit  touched 
to  the  finest  issues  could  have  produced 
Keats's  **  Ode  to  a  Nightingale."  There 
is  rare  poetry  in  it,  but  it  is  no  true 
poem.  The  **  Grecian  Urn"  tempts  one 
to  the  hazardous  experiment  of  trying 
to  hint  by  tentative  replacements  here 
and  there,  how  the  original  poet  himself 
might  have  made  his  poem  perfect. 
The  **  Nightingale"  offers  no  such 
temptation.  There  is  almost  nothing 
in  it  that  properly  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject treated.  The  first  stanza  might  be 
much  improved,  but  however  improved 
it  has  not,  except  in  the  closing  lines, 
any  title  of  fitness  to  be  retained  in  an 
ode  to  a  nightingale.  The  second  stanza 
could  hardly  be  improved  in  beauty  and 
fitness — for  a  Bacchic  inspiration.  The 
third  stanza  is  far  less  happy — indeed,  is 
not  worth  the  labour  it  would  have  cost 
to  make  it  better.  Neither  the  second 
nor  the  third  ought  to  stand  at  all  in 
this  poem  ;  hardly  the  fourth,  or  any 
part  of  it.  The  fifth  is  fine  for  a  purely 
descriptive  piece  ;  but,  as  already  point- 
ed out,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  night- 
ingale. But  I  am  repeating  my  objec- 
tions to  the  poem,  when  I  only  meant  to 
say  that  if  there  has  been  levity  indulged 
in  this  paper,  it  certainly  would  be  un- 
just to  credit  it  to  any  lack  of  respect  in 


the  writer  for  the  memory  and  genius 
of  Keats.  I  do,  however,  deprecate  in- 
considerate overestimation  of  a  particu- 
lar production  of  the  poet's,  which 
works,  as  I  think,  to  the  real  injury  of 
poetic  taste  and  aspiration  among  youth- 
ful students  of  literature.  As  for  the 
matter  of  real  reverence  for  Keats,  I  ask 
a  question  :  Which  admirer  of  the  poet 
is  more  loyal  to  him,  more  truly  appre- 
ciative of  what  he  was  at  his  best,  the 
man  who  holds  that  such  a  poem  as  this 
ode  has  been  shown  to  be  is  not  worthy 
of  his  genius,  or  the  man  who  maintains 
•that  it  is  ?  One  valued  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  whom  I  showed  the  notes  here- 
in set  down  admonished  me  that  besides 
the  considerable  body  of  Keats  lovers 
among  us,  there  was  also  a  class  of 
**  Keats  fanatics*'  with  whom  I  should 
have  to  reckon.  Another  valued  friend 
and  adviser  whom  I  similaily  made  my 
confidant  was  pained  enough  by  what  I 
had  shown  him,  to  write  me,  in  return- 
ing it,  this  gently  reproachful  question  : 
*'  How  ought  one  to  feel  when  some- 
thing he  loves  is  scorned  by  one  whom 
he  respects?"  Well,  I  should  answer  : 
First  feel  forgiving,  as  doubtless  this 
gentleman  does,  and  next  feel  inclined 
to  consider  dispassionately  whether  in 
the  present  particular  instance  his 
**  love"  had  been  wisely  bestowed.  The 
**  scorn"  that  he  had  previously  discov- 
ered might  then  come  to  appear  only  a 
light-hearted  raillery  well  directed  tow- 
ard what  really  deserved  such  treatment. 
The  simple  fact  about  Keats  is  that 
his  art  was  not  equal  to  his  genius  (it 
probably  never  would  have  been),  and 
that  his  genius  had  not  time  to  work  it- 
self free  from  the  immaturities  and  the 
crudities,  I  will  say  even  the  affecta- 
tions and  the  falsities,  of  youth.  The 
faults  of  the  "  Grecian  Urn"  are  such 
that  the  poet,  under  wise  criticism, 
might  easily  have  removed  them.  The 
faults  of  the  "  Nightingale"  are  such 
that  they  could  not  be  removed  ;  for 
they  inhere  inseparably  in  the  very  idea 
and  structure  of  the  ode.  The  fine 
things  in  it  might,  however,  have  been 
rescued  by  the  poet  and  turned  to  fitted 
uses  in  quite  different  poems. 

IViiiiam  C.  Wilkinson. 
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THE    SCIENTIFIC    MOTHER. 


A  COMEDY  IN    ONE   ACT. 


Scene  I. 


( Two  ladies  meeting  at  the  door-way  of  a 
house  in  New  Vorh.) 

Mrs.  IV.  Oman  Page. — Oh,  do  come 
in.  rm  just  returning  from  the  most 
delightful  lecture  on  The  Duties  of 
Motherhood  by  Professor  Bacheller. 
Come  in.      (They  enter  the  house.) 

Mrs.  Ole  Vashion  (drily). — It  is  luck  to 
find  you  at  home — or  almost  at  home, 
on  your  door-step. 

Mrs.  Page. — Yes,  one  seldom  catches 
me  at  home.     There  is  so  much  to  do. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — Indeed,  yes.  /  find 
also  that  there  is  so  much  to  do  that  I 
can  scarcely  find  time  to  leave  the  house, 
unless  to  walk  with  the  children. 

Mrs.  Page. — I  didn't  see  you  at  the 
lecture  this  morning.  The  Professor  is 
so  stimulating. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — I  find  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  motherhood  so  stimulating, 
that  I  do  not  need  any  professor  to  shed 
light  upon  my  path. 

Mrs.  Page. — Oh,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  missing  !  I  positively 
feel  thrilled  when  I  come  home  from  a 
lecture  of  that  kind.  I  declare  I  could 
sit  right  down  now  and  write  my  paper 
on  **  The  Sacred  Influences  of  Mother- 
hood" for  the  Teachers'  and  Parents* 
Union. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — I  won't  disturb  you. 
By  all  means  go  on  while  the  inspira- 
tion is  upon  you.  I'll  go  up  and  see 
the  baby. 

Mrs.  Page.  —  Do  !  run  right  up. 
(Doubtfully)  I  guess  she's  in  the  nursery. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — I  hope  you  won't  scold 
if  I  sing  nursery  jingles  to  the  poor 
little  mite  ?  My  children  do  love  them 
so,  though  I  suppose  I  am  implanting 
in  their  souls  all  kinds  of  hideous  im- 
moralities ! 

Mrs.  Page  (doubtfully). — /  never  do 
it.  But  do  what  you  want.  Only  keep 
her  quiet  by  sopne  means — any  means 
while  I  write  my  paper. 

Mrs.  Vashion  (leaves  the  room,  smiling 
ironically  as  she  goes  ;  opens  door  again  and 
puts  her  head  into  the  room). — May  I  even 
indulge  in  that  disreputable  and  de- 
moralising **  baby  talk"  * 


(Mrs.  Page  nods  her  head  absently  as  she 
bends  over  her  paper  and  writes  the  follow- 
ing sentiment :  *'  The  Nineteenth  Century 
Woman,  with  an  aroused  moral  purpose 
going  hand  in  hand  with  Science,  has 
awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  mother- 
hood," etc.  etc.) 

Scene  II. 
(A  little  later  in  the  Nursery.) 

Baby  (who  has  listened  with  bated  breath 
to  the  thrilling  tales  of  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood^  Cinderella^  etc. — 7vith  a  long-drawn 
sigh). — I  like  that.  Mamma  never  tells 
me  stories. 

Enter  Mrs.  W.  Oman  Page. 

Baby  (running  to  her). — Mamma,  dear, 
tell  me  a  story. 

Mrs.  Page. — No,  darling,  I  haven't 
time.  I  am  going  to  take  a  bit  of  lunch 
and  then  I  must  go  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Child  Study  Club.  I'll  be  back  early 
for  our  hour  together  before  bed-time. 
(Aside)  Oh,  dear,  how  can  I  ever  get 
that  Secretary's  Report  ready  ! 

Baby  (doubtfully). — Will  you  be  too 
tired  to  hold  me  on  your  knee  ? 

Mrs.  Page. — I'll  try  not  to  be,  dear. 
But  poor  mother  does  get  very,  very 
tired. 

Baby  (caressingly). — Dear  !  dear  !  dear  ! 
Poor  mamma. 

Mrs.  Page  (proudly).  —  I  never  allow 
anything  to  interfere  with  our  bed  time 
hour — no  tea,  nor  committee  meeting 
then  ! 

Mrs.  Vashion. — But  in  what  state  are 
you  after  your  committee  meetings, 
mothers'  unions,  etc.? 

Mrs.  Page. — Oh,  utterly  exhausted, 
mentally  and  physically  used  up — cross, 
nervous,  and  wretched — but  (proudly^ 
I  never  neglect  baby's  hour. 

Mrs .  Vash ion  (11  fide r  her  breath ). — Poor 
baby  ! 

Baby  (with  her  little  fat  arms  clasped 
about  her  mother  s  neck). — Mamma,  will 
you  take  me  for  a  donkey  ride  to-mor- 
row ?     You  said  you  would  some  day. 

Mrs.  Page. — No,  dear,  mother  can't, 
but  you  may  go  with  nurse.  There, 
there  !  don't  cry.  Molly  shall  have  her 
ride. 
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Baby. — But  I  want  my  mamma. 

Mrs.  Page, — Why  you  funny  little 
girlie  !  Mother  wishes  she  might  go, 
but  she  cannot.  {^Explaining  to  Mrs. 
Vashion  as  they  leave  the  nursery)  You  see 
I've  promised  to  assist  at  a  Washing- 
ton's  Birthday  party  arranged  for  the 
poor  little  children  of  the  Slum  Street 
kindergarten. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — Well,  I'll  come  with 
my  Bobby  and  take  the  poor  little  tot 
for  a  donkey  ride.  But,  my  dear,  see 
this  sweet  little  girl  of  yours  calling 
and  yearning  for  you.  Why  go  miles 
off  to  Slum  Street  when  your  duty  lies 
right  here  ? 

Mrs.  Page  (indignantly). — You  do  not 
understand.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation  has  motherhood 
claimed  such  an  important  position.  A 
new  light  has  streamed  in  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of 
every  mother  to  spread  abroad  the  right 
knowledge  of  motherhood  as  a  sci- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Vashion  {ufuler  her  breath). — 
Shade  of  my  mother !  A  science ! 
(Aloud)  But  nothing  can  shake  from  my 
soul  the  belief  that  a  mother's  first  duty 
is  to  be  with  her  children — to  live  their 
lives  with  them. 

Mrs.  Page  (nenwusly  crying), — How 
unjust  you  are  to  me  !  Is  not  that  the 
very  motto  of  our  Mother's  Club,  which 
meets  every  third  Wednesday  ?  There 
it  is  in  silver  on  a  blue  enamel  back- 
ground, **  Let  us  live  with  our  chil- 
dren !"  And  not  only  that,  but  (tri- 
umphantly) I  say  those  very  words — yes, 
those  very  identical  words  in  the  ad- 
dress which  I  am  preparing  for  the 
Mother's  Congress. 

Mrs.  Vashion  (aghast), — Good  heav- 
ens !  More  legislation  for  the  nursery, 
and  no  President's  veto  !  What's  this 
Mother's  Congress  ? 

Mrs.  Page  (proudly). — I'm  astonished 
at  you  !  \Vhy,  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  it.  We  meet  in  Washington,  and 
it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  The  most  distinguished 
women  have  signified  their  intention  to 
be  present.  We  shall  be  gathered  there 
from   North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — H'm  !  I  never  read 
the  page  of  my  paper  in  which  doubt- 


less I  should  have  seen  tne  accounts. 
And  so  you  editors,  journalists,  novel- 
ists, temperance  reformers,  etc.,  from 
all  corners  of  the  globe  are  going  to 
meet  and  tell  us  poor,  benighted  stay- 
at  homes  what  our  duty  is  ? 

Mrs.  Page. — Yes  ;  isn't  it  a  grand 
idea  ? 

Mrs.  Vashion. — And  how  long  do  you 
mothers  intend  to  legislate  ? 

Airs.  Page. — At  least  a  week  we  shall 
be  there.  What  with  receptions  and 
teas  for  us  and  all  that,  I  may  be  gone 
ten  days  or  so.  Won't  you  come  ? 
You'll  hear  some  fine  papers. 

Mrs.  Vashion. — Good  Lord  !  The  mil- 
lennium would  have  been  here  long  ago 
were  reforms  accomplished  by  the  writ- 
ing and  reading  of  **  fine  papers." 
What  evil  has  not  been  rooted  out  **  on 
paper" ? 

Afrs.  Page. — You  are  so  unprogressive. 
But  what  would  you  have  ? 

Mrs.  Vashion. — I'm  afraid  I  shall  shock 
you,  but  I  should  lock  every  one  of  those 
editors,  journalists,  and  temperance 
reformers  into  her  own  nursery  with  her 
own  baby  in  her  arms,  and  I  guarantee 
she  would  learn  more  in  five  minutes 
than  the  Congress  will  teach  her  in  five 
years. 

Mrs.  Page  (excitedly). — Grand  !  Fine  ! 
Thafs  the  talk  !  We  want  you,  we  need 
you.     You'd  fill  a  house  for  us. 

Mrs.  Vashion  (astounded). — Why,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  I  ?  I  .^  one  of  the  un- 
regenerates  ? 

Mrs.  Page. — Precisely.  You  are  one 
of  us.  You  have  just  expressed  our 
principles,  our  vital  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Vashion  (bewildered). — I  confess 
I  don't  see — 

Mrs.  Page. — Only  we  need  Mothers' 
Congresses  to  spread  our  theories 
abroad. 

Mrs.  Vashion.  —Good  heavens  !  I  see 
the  spirit  of  the  age  has  entered  your 
veins  indeed  !  You  are  incorrigible. 
But,  by  the  way,  what  is  the  title  of 
your  address  before  the  Mother's  Con- 
gress ? 

Mrs.  Page  (grandiloquently). — **  The 
Necessity  of  Living  with  Our  Chil- 
dren!" 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer. 
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VI.— The  Historians,  especially  Prescott  and  Parkman. 


It  is  the  present  fashion  to  speak  light- 
ly of  the  **  Puritan  conscience."  Men 
and  women  apologise  for  the  necessity 
of  exercising  it,  as  if  it  were  an  heredi- 
tary taint  from  which  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  escape.  Yet  it  is  an  axiom 
that  the  spirit  out  of  which  it  grows  has 
wrought  many  of  our  best  achievements  ; 
and  to  a  high  degree  it  has  dominated 
the  most  conspicuous  writers  of  history 
in  America.  By  ancestry,  birth,  and 
training,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
and  Parkman  represented  the  essence  of 
New  England.  They  were  all  sons  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Harvard,  and  at 
least  three  of  them  belonged  entirely  to 
that  class  of  the  community  of  which 
Mr.  Howells  wrote  not  long  ago  : 

*'  If  one  names  over  the  men  who  gave  Bos- 
ton her  supremacy  in  literature  during  the  Uni- 
tarian harvest-time  of  the  old  Puritanic  seed- 
time which  was  her  Aueustan  a^c,  one  names 
the  people  who  were  and  who  had  been  socially 
first  in  the  city  ever  since  the  self -exile  of  the 
Tories  at  the  tune  of  the  Revolution." 

The  historians,  in  their  inherited 
points  of  view,  therefore,  were  much 
alike.  In  the  precincts  of  the  body, 
as  of  the  mind,  they  were  neighbours, 
for  at  various  times  of  their  lives  they 
all  lived  upon  or  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Boston  Common.  Yet  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  naturally  divide 
them  into  pairs,  Bancroft  and  Motley 
on  one  side  of  the  dividing  line,  Pres- 
cott and  Parkman  on  the  other.  Of  all 
the  four  George  Bancroft  might  be 
called  least  the  Bostonian,  inasmuch  as 
he  belonged  most  to  the  world  that  lies 
unseen  from  the  State  House  dome. 
More  than  once  he  represented  his  coun- 
try at  foreign  courts,  and  in  national 
affairs  at  home  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
who  established  the  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. Long  before  he  died,  at  ninety- 
one  in  1891,  New  York  and  Newport 
had  each  become  more  his  home  than 
Boston  or  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  such 
a  thing  could  never  be  said  of  a  Bosto- 
nian like  Prescott. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  (1814-77),  the 
historian  of  the  Netherlands,  stands  by 
Bancroft's  side  rather  than  by  Prescott's 


or  Parkman's,  in  his  relations  with  the 
world.  Though  less  a  man  of  affairs 
than  Bancroft,  he  lived  more  in  the 
world  than  either  of  the  other  Bosto- 
nians,  by  reason  of  their  physical  in- 
firmities, could  possibly  do.  Twice  he 
was  appointed  a  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  at  Vienna  and  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  and  twice,  under  circum- 
stances that  reflect  less  credit  upon  our 
Government  than  upon  him,  he  was  re- 
called. In  the  main  his  life  was  that  of 
a  student  and  private  citizen,  whose 
gifts  and  personality  of  uncommon 
charm  won  him  distinction  wherever  he 
might  be.  His  biographer,  Dr.  Holmes, 
tells  us  how  he  shone  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Saturday  Club  in  Boston,  and 
one  knows  that  dim  lights  were  easily 
overpowered  when  Lowell  and  Emerson 
and  their  comrades  were  shining  to- 
gether. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  single  paper  like  this  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  four  such  men  as 
the  historians  that  have  been  named. 
The  time  may  be  spent  to  better  pur- 
pose in  looking  more  closely  at  Prescott 
and  Parkman,  who  in  many  important 
points,  though  not  all,  stand  related  to 
each  other  more  closely  than  Bancroft 
and  Motley. 

The  "  books  without  which  no  gentle- 
man's library  is  complete"  look  very 
much  alike  on  the  well-ordered  shelves. 
Their  backs,  nearly  uniform,  are  as 
those  of  a  company  of  persons  whose 
lives  are  regulated  by  one  unvarying 
set  of  conventions.  Yet  we  all  know 
what  different  stories  their  pages  tell, 
and  if  we  are  curious  to  learn  the  his- 
tories of  their  own  production,  we  find 
ourselves  dealing  with  the  most  human 
of  records,  as  various  as  the  inmost  lives 
of  men.  There  are  stories  of  patient 
toil,  disappointments,  failures,  hopes, 
and  noble  victories,  and  the  life  blood 
of  one  man  gives  its  colour  to  each  sepa- 
rate story.  What  we  read  between  the 
pages  of  Prescott  and  Parkman,  who, 
like  the  blind  historian  Thierry,  *'  made 
friends  with  darkness,"  is  a  tale  of  un- 
flinching courage  and  successful  strug- 
gle, not  in  spurts  of  a  few  months  or 
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years,  but  for  a  lifetime,  against  difficul- 
ties so  disheartening  that  a  man  might 
own  them  too  much  for  him  and  yet 
prove  himself  no  coward.  The  **  Puri- 
tan conscience,"  or  the  Puritan  will,  has 
rarely  been  put  more  rigorously  to  the 
test  than  in  the  work  these  two  men 
elected  to  do. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  came  of  a 
stock  that  knew  what  struggle  meant. 
His  first  ancestor  in  this  country,  John 
Prescott,  settling  in  the  Massachusetts 
Lancaster  which  was  named  for  his 
English  home,  did  brave  deeds  in  King 
Philip's  War.  He  was  a  man  of  stal- 
wart figure,  and  struck  terror  to  the 
Indians  by  entering  the  fight  in  a  suit 
of  armour,  which  he  is  said  to  have  worn 
in  service  under  Cromwell.  The  histo- 
rian's grandfather.  Colonel  William 
Prescott,  came  from  his  farm  at  Pep- 
perell  to  command  the  American  troops 
at  Bunker  Hill.  The  grandfather  of 
Prescott's  wife.  Captain  John  Linzee, 
commanded  the  British  sloop-of-war 
Falcon  as  she  took  her  part  in  the  action 
of  the  same  day  ;  and  any  reader  who 
recalls  the  opening  words  of  The  Vir- 
^ifiians  knows  what  became  of  the 
swords  the  colonel  and  the  captain  wore 
in  the  memorable  fight.  Prescott  was 
well  pleased,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  an 
English  friend,  by  Thackeray's  **  very 
nice  tribute  to  my  old  swords  of  Bunker 
Hill  renown,  and  to  their  unworthy  pro- 
prietor. It  was  very  prettily  done  of 
him."  When  Prescott  died  the  crossed 
swords  were  transferred  from  his  library 
wall  to  a  similar  place  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  victories  won  by  Prescott's  father, 
Judge  William  Prescott,  were  those  of 
peace.  Daniel  Webster  declared  that 
he  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar. 

The  boy  who  was  to  become  the  his- 
torian was  the  second  of  seven  children, 
and  was  born  in  Salem  on  May  4th, 
1796.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old 
his  father  and  his  family  came  to  live  in 
Boston.  Here  he  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner,  who,  having 
himself  been  taught  as  a  boy  in  England 
by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  linked  close 
together  the  learning  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  stories  of  youthful 
precocity  are  not  so  abundantly  told  of 
Prescott  as  of  many  other  men  distin- 
guished in  later  life.  He  learned  read- 
ily, and  came  to  care  for  books  like  any 


boy  of  quick  mind  in  a  family  which 
did  not  give  the  first  place  to  material 
things.  When  he  entered  Harvaid  Col- 
lege as  a  sophomore  in  1811,  it  was  not 
hard  for  him  to  stand  well  in  scholar- 
ship, and  to  stand  first  seems  never  to 
have  been  his  controlling  wish.  The 
pleasures  of  the  place  appealed  to  him 
quite  as  strongly  as  its  duties,  yet  it  is 
here  that  he  is  first  found  regulating  his 
conduct  by  what  he  afterward  called 
•*  the  last  infirmity  of  feeble  minds" — 
good  resolutions.  "  I  shall  never  be 
too  old  to  make  them,"  he  said  again 
in  later  life.  **  See  if  I  shall  ever  be 
old  enough  to  keep  them."  In  his  own 
way  he  always  tried  hard  to  fulfil  these 
better  purposes,  and  imposed  upon  him- 
self all  manner  of  fines  and  forfeits  to 
be  paid  for  failures.  What  his  own  way 
sometimes  was,  especially  in  earlier 
years,  may  be  inferred  from  an  anecdote 
of  his  first  travels  abroad.  An  oculist 
in  Paris  had  advised  him  to  simplify  his 
diet  by  never  taking  more  than  two 
glasses  of  wine  a  day.  As  he  went  from 
place  to  place,  therefore,  **  one  of  the 
first  things  Prescott  did  was  to  require 
the  waiter  to  show  him  specimens  of  all 
the  wine-glasses  the  house  afforded. 
He  would  then  pick  out  from  among 
them  the  largest  ;  and  this,  though  it 
might  contain  two  or  three  times  the 
quantity  of  a  common  wine-glass,  he 
would  have  set  by  his  plate  as  his  meas- 
ure at  dinner  to  observe  the  rule  in." 
In  contrast  with  the  superhuman  strict- 
ness which  ruled  his  later  years,  this 
record  of  boyish  ingenuity  is  good  to 
read.  The  work  of  a  moment  in  his  col- 
lege days,  however,  brought  about  such 
dire  results  that  the  early  acquisition  of 
method  as  the  law  of  his  life  stood  him 
perhaps  in  better  stead  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  training. 

When  the  college  officers  had  left  the 
students  in  the  Commons  Hall  one  day 
after  dinner,  there  was  a  frolic  of  a  sort 
not  unknown  to  later  generations.  Pres- 
cott had  had  no  part  in  it,  and  was  leav- 
ing the  table  when  something  caused 
him  to  look  back.  At  the  instant  of  his 
turning,  his  open  eye,  the  left,  was  vio- 
lently struck  by  a  large  piece  of  hard 
bread  thrown  without  special  aim  in  his 
direction.  With  the  blind  hero  of  the 
blind  poet  he  might  well  have  said, 

*'  Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th*  eye  confin*d. 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quencht  ?" 
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He  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground,  was  carried  to 
his  father's  house  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  became 
aiarmingiy  ill,  and  soon 
it  was  found  that  his  left 
eye,  though  never  bear- 
ing outward  mark  of  the 
blow,  had  entirely  lost 
its  vision.  After  a  few 
weeks  he  was  able  to  re- 
turn to  college  and,  with 
greater  caution,  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  which  he 
did  with  credit  until  his 
graduation  in  1814,  His 
family  celebrated  the 
day,  and  his  reading  of  a 
Latin  poem,  "  AdSpem,  ' 
a  goddess  he  had  good 
need  to  invoke,  by  enter- 
taining five  hundred  of 
their  friends  at  dinner 
under  a  tent  in  Cam- 
bridge. Whether  the  un- 
dergraduate who  threw 
the  bread  was  one  of  the 
guests,  history  does  not 
relate  ;  but  it  is  recorded 
that,  thinking  himself 
unknown,  he  never  ex- 
pressed compunction  for 
what  he  had  done  or 
sympathy  with  Prescoti, 
who  in  leaiity  did  know 
him,  and  in  later  years, 
when  the  lesults 
been  long  established,  spoke  the  timely 
woid  which  secured  the  offender  a 
comfortable  post  for  life. 

Nature  could  not  have  bestowed  a 
more  serviceable  gift  upon  Prescott  than 
that  which  enabled  a  friend  to  say  of 
him  :  "  He  could  be  happy  in  more 
ways,  and  more  happy  in  every  one  of 
them  than  any  other  pen 
known."  Veiy  soon  his  re 
good  cheer  and  courage  wer 
the  uttermost,  for  the  uninjur 
gan  to  show  that  sympathy 
eye  often  expresses  toward  its  injured 
male  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  sym- 
pathy due  to  the  owner  of  both  of  them. 
His  right  eye  became  inflamed  and  so 
painful  as  to  affect  most  seriously  the 
health  of  his  entire  body.  Indeed,  the 
defects  of  his  vision  seemed  then  and 
afterward  to  be  but  a  part  of  a  gen- 
era! rheumatism.  Of  the  time  that  he 
was  thus  first  confined  in  a  dark  room 


accident  had 


I  I  have  ever 


axed  to 


his  mother  afterward  said  :  "  I  never  in 
a  single  instance  groped  my  way  across 
the  apartment,  to  lake  my  place  at  his 
side,  that  he  did  not  salute  me  with 
some  expression  of  good  cheer — not  a 
single  instance — as  if  we  were  the  pa- 
tients and  his  place  were  to  comfort  us." 
His  mother's  father,  Thomas  Hick- 
ling,  was  the  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  St.  Michael's  Island  in  the 
Azores,  and  thither  the  young  man  was 
sent  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  voyage  and 
the  different  life  would  mend  his  health. 
But  he  had  not  been  there  long  when 
the  dark  room  again  became  his  habita- 
tion. Within  its  walls  he  f.ang  aloud 
and  exercised,  walking  hundreds  of 
miles,  he  said,  and  his  cousins,  admit- 
ting a  little  light  on  the  page  of  a  book, 
read  to  him  by  the  hour.  But  neither 
the  life  at  St.  Michael's  nor  the  advice 
of  the  specialists  he  consulted  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  when  he  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his   travels,  gave  him  any  mate* 
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rial  help.  Nothing  which  he  brought 
home  with  him  in  1817  was  of  such  value 
as  his  "  noctograph,"  a  contrivance 
made  by  one  of  the  famous  Wedgwood 
family  for  writing  without  using  the 
eyes.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  port- 
folio, about  nine  by  ten  inches  in  size. 
When  unfolded  it  was  seen  to  be  crossed 
by  sixteen  parallel  brass  wires.  Under- 
neath them  was  a  sheet  of  carbonated 
paper,  over  the  white  paper  which  was 
to  receive  the  writing.  An  ivory  stylus, 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  wires  and  an 
outside  frame,  made  the  impression 
through  the  one  sheet  upon  the  other. 
With  this  device  all  of  Prescott's  writing 
was  achieved. 

He  did  not  proceed  at  once  upon  his 
return  from  Europe  to  make  himself  an 
historian,  but  first  abandoned  his  hopes 
of  studying  law,  and  then  married. 
Fortunately  his  father's  means  were 
sufficient  to  relieve  him  of  the  need  of 
earning  a  living.  A  mercantile  career, 
which  his  eyesight  would  have  permit- 
ted, had  no  attractions  for  him.  and 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  a  life  of 


liteiary  labour  was  possi- 
ble when  a  '■  learned  pr... 
fession"  was  not,  he  de- 
liberately made  Tip  his 
mind  to  undertake  the 
profession  of  leltets.  He 
believed  it  to  be  possible 
to  make  his  ears  do  the 
service  of  his  eyes,  and 
counting  all  the  costs  and 
difficulties,  set  about  an 
elaborate  preparation  ff.r 
his  chosen  work.  He  be- 
gan at  the  bottom  by 
studying  Lindley  Mur- 
ray's grammar,  and  lis- 
tening with  critical  care 
while  the  masters  of  Eng- 
lish style,  from  Roger 
Ascham  down  to  his  own 
contemporaries,  were  read 
aloud  to  him.  Then  he 
attacked  French  and 
Italian.  German  appears 
to  have  been  too  much  for 
him,  and  Spanish  was 
taken  in  its  stead.  He 
was  not  like  the  person 
to  whom  Carlyle  objected 
as  trying  to  persuade  him- 
self and  others  "  that  he 
knows  about  things  when 
he  does  not  know  more 
than  the  outside  skin  of  them."  The 
list  of  the  books  he  read,  and  the  uses 
to  which  he  put  his  reading  in  scholarly 
contributions  on  various  subjects  to  the 
"  Old  North,"  as  the  North  Amcruan 
Rfj'iew  was  nicknamed,  would  shame 
many  a  man  with  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary difficulties  to  contend  against. 
The  beginning  of  his  Spanish  studies 
was  due  to  his  cherished  friend,  ulti- 
mately his  biographer,  Mr.  George  Tick- 
nor,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1824  read 
him  the  lectures  on  Spanish  literature 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  College.  Soon  after- 
ward Prescottwas  casting  about  for  the 
subject  of  a  history  to  which  he  should 
devote  his  serious  efforts,  and  one  of 
the  personal  Memoranda  which  he  con- 
tinued to  makethroug.h  his  life  is  found 
to  read,  "  I  subscribe  myself  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, January  19th,  1826."  A  letter 
which  he  wrote  immediately  to  Mr. 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  our  Minister  at 
Madrid,  concerning  his  project,  wrought 
a  new  injury  to  his  eye,  and  when  the 
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books  which  Mr.  Evereit  was  to  send 
him  from  Spain  arrived  they  found  him 
utterly  disabled.  "With  my  trans- 
atlantic treasures  lying  around  me,"  he 
wrote  at  a  later  day,  "  I  was  like  one 
pining  from  hunger  in  the  midst  of 
abundance." 

How  was  it  possible,  one  asks,  for  a 
man  in  his  condition  to  do  anything  ? 
The  beginnings  were  indeed  discourag- 


ing. His  first  reader  knew  nothing  of 
Spanish.  "  I  cannot  even  now  recall  to 
my  mind  without  a  smile,"  wrote  Pres- 
cott  near  his  death,  "  the  tedious  hours 
in  which,  seated  under  some  old  trees 
in  my  country  residence,  we  pursued 
our  slow  and  melancholy  way  over  pages 
which  afforded  no  glimmering  of  light 
to  him,  and  from  which  the  light  came 
dimly  struggling  to  me  through  a  half- 
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enough  to  call  it  "  by 
much  the  first  histori- 
Ciil  work  which  Brit- 
ish America  has  us  yet 
produced." 

The  methodical  hab- 
its of  his  early  days 
constantly  played  an 
important  part  in  his 
labours  and  his 
pleasures.  His  hours 
were  so  scrupulously 
laid  out,  that  when 
the  appointed  minute 
came  (orputtingdown 
a  novel  that  was  read 
aloud  to  the  family 
circle,  Prescott  was 
inexorable,  no  matter 
where  or  how  the  hero 
and  heroine  were  to 
be  left.  If  ten  o'clock 
was  his  bedtime,  he 
was  capable,  when  the 
hourstruck,  of  leaving 
a  company  of  bachelor 
friends  whom  he  was 
entertaining  at  dinner, 
telling  them  to  call  (or 
whatever      they 
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intelligible  vocabulary."  A  second 
reader  who  knew  the  language  was  bet- 
ter, but  best  of  all  were  Prescott's  own 
strength  and  courage.  As  he  listened 
he  jotted  notes  upon  his  noctograph  ; 
afterward  these  were  copied  out  and 
read  to  him,  and  as  he  exeicised  afoot 
or  on  horseback  his  vigorous  mind 
brought  form  out  of  chaos.  His  com- 
position was  all  done,  the  corrections 
were  made  before  he  began  to  dictate 
his  s\JccesMVe  chapters  to  his  amanuen- 
sis, it  is  said  that  he  cimld  carry  sixty 
pages  of  his  prin'.cd  work  accurately  in 
mind  before  committing  it  in  this  way 
to  paper.  The  wonder  is  n 
took  him  ten  years  to  comple 
work,  but  that  he  cnulil  do 
When  /■>nli>Mmliiii,U.uiMhi.  bearing  tin 
int  of   i«,',S,  was  pnblisherl,  neaily 
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light  of  it," 
In  the  morning  when 
he  was  waked,  he  gave 
himself  time  to  count  twenty,  and  if  he 
failed  to  jump  out  of  bed  when  he  had 
done  so,  he  paid  a  fine  of  his  own  exac- 
tion to  the  servant  who  had  called  him. 
His  tailor  marked  his  clothes  with  the 
numberofounces  each  garment  weighed, 
and  being  told  exactly  where  the  ther- 
mometer stood,  he  dressed  himself  ac- 
cordingly. Every  morning  for  a  long 
period,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  he 
rode  on  his  horse  from  Bosti)n  to  watch 
the  sunrise  from  a  particular  spot  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  In  his  library  the  blue 
window  shades  v-cTt  so  arrangc<l  that 
the  light  could  be  kept  at  a  uniform  ■ 
dimness,  even  as  successive  clouds 
crossed  the  sun.  The  reconl  of  these 
rigors  with  himself  cmilil  be  extended 
to  such  an  extent  as  lo  make  him  seem 
quite  without  the  charm  that  spiings 
f:om  impulse,  but  it  wouhl  not  be  fair 
to  leave  unmentioneii  the  geutlergraces 
of  his  life — the  tender  devotion  to  his 
parents,   wife,   and  childicn,  the  social 


gift  which  made  the  acquaintance  tliink 
himself  a  friend,  and  the  friend  know 
himself  foitunate  beyond  most  men  in 
the  friendship  with  such  a  man.  In  his 
father's  house  and  his  own  in  Boston, 
and  the  summer  places  at  Pepperell, 
Nahant,  and  Lynn  all  these  graces  had 
the  background  of  dignity  anti  beautv. 

Prcscott's   greatest    popular    success 
was  won  by  the  Conquest  n/  Mexico,  to 


which  the  five  years  of  his  life  after  1838 
were  <levoted.  On  the  appearance  of 
Feidiiiaih! tinJ  Isabella  Sydney  Smith  had 
said,  "  When  Prescott  comes  to  Eng- 
land, a  Caspian  Sea  of  soup  awaits 
him,"  But  it  was  not  until  1850,  three 
years  after  \\\V:  Conquest  of  Peru  had  won 
him  his  third  laurels,  that  he  made  the 
visit  which  was  little  less  than  a  trium- 
phal progress  through   the  most  inter- 
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esting  houses  of  England.  He  had 
friends  before  going,  none  more  than 
the  head  of  l)ie  family  in  whose  veins 
ran  "  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards," 
and  he  sTiade  many  olhers  in  his  few 
months  abroad.  A  writer  in  Fras^r's 
Magazine  sU&r  Prescott's  death  declared 
that  ■'  the  social  charm  of  Mr.  Prescott, 


indescribable  in  words,  but  certain  in 
its  effect,  was  a  subject  for  general  re- 
mark in  all  circles,  amongst  bishops  sip- 
ping their  tea  at  the  Athc^^eum,  and 
among  young  beauties  rejoicing  in  their 
first  Queen's  ball."  Whenever  he  gave 
up  his  literary  labouis  for  a  time,  his 
eyesight  gained  in  strength.  Indeed, 
the  doctors  had  told  him  that  by 
abandoning  his  studies  he  would  surely 
improve  his  liealth  in  every  way  ;  but  in 
1848,  after  relinquishing  even  the  slight 
occasional  use  he  had  been  able  to  make 
of  his  eye  for  reading,  he  had  written 
in  his  Memoranda,  "At  fifty-two  a  man 
must  be  even  more  crippled  than  I  am 
to  be  entitled  to  an  honourable  discharge 
from  service."  Accordingly  he  kept  his 
harness  on  until  the  last.  The  third 
volume  of  J'hiiip  ihe  Secmi  appeared 
only  the  year  before  his  death,  which 


occurred  in  1859.  A  warning  stroke  of 
apoplexv  had  come  in  the  winter  of 
1858.  On  January  i8th.  1859,  the  sec- 
ond and  fatal  stroke  befell  him,  and  he 
died  within  a  few  hours. 

It  must  be  frankly  admitted  that,  as 
a  name  to  conjure  with,  Prescott's  has 
lost  much  of  its  potency.  With  Ban- 
croft in  a  greater,  and  Motley  probably 
in  a  lesser  degree,  is  he  not  now  counted 
among  the  writers  about  whose  work, 
since  it  is  supposed  to  be  read  by  every- 
body, it  is  safer  not  to  ask  too  many 
searching  questions  ?  Parkman's  popu- 
larity, on  the  other  hand,  is  waxing 
lather  than  waning.  His  themes  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  his  near- 
ness in  method  and  spirit  to  our  own 
timesomethingmore.  Asbetween  Pres- 
cott and  Parkinan,  the  living  American 
historian  to  whom  the  first  place  is  most 
generally  accorded  lo-day  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  reality  in  Park- 
man's  work  makes  the  difference  in  his 
favour.  "  In  reading  Prescott's  account  | 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,"  says  Mr.^ 
Fiske,  "  one  feels  one's  self  in  the  world 
of  Arabian  nights  ;  indeed,  the  author 
himself,  in  occasional  comments  lets  us 
see  that  he  is  unable  to  get  rid  of  just 
such  a  feeling."  Modern  research  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  Prescott  on  what  he  accepted 
as  good  authority  were  merely  such 
tales  as  one  should  expect  from  the  land 
of  Don  Quixote.  Parkman,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  has  suggestively  pointed  out,  had 
the  unspeakable  advantage  of  dealing 
with  a  life  upon  which  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  look  with  his  own  eyes  be- 
fore he  was  deprived  of  their  use. 

Whatever  contrasts  exist  between  the 
work  of  Prescott  and  Parkman,  they 
might  each  have  made  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
remark,  "  Author  as  I  am,  I  wish  these 
good  people  would  recollect  that  I  be- 
gan with  being  a  gentleman,  and  don't 
mean  to  give  up  the  characlei."  In 
fact,  they  began  with  being  quite  the 
same  kind  of  gentleman,  for  Parkman's 
parents  and  ancestors  were  identified 
with  much  the  same  phases  of  New  Eng- 
land life  as  Prescott's.  Francis  Park- 
man's  lineage  was  of  the  same  Brah- 
minical  caste  of  clergymen  and  Puritan 
settlers.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Park- 
man,  in  whose  house  the  historian  was 
born  on  September  16th,  18^3,  was 
counted  the  richest  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  the  boy's  father,  the  Rev.  Francis 
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Parkman,  was  a 
Unitarian  minis- 
ter of  no  little 
eminence.  Two 
long  -  established 
"  Parkman  Pro- 
fessorships" at 
Harvard  Collrge 
still  stand  for  the 
interest  of  the 
family  in  the  sci- 
ences of  medi- 
cine and  theolo- 
gy. Into  sur- 
roundings       the 


prop; 
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Park- 
man,  like  Pres- 
cott,  was  born. 

Theauthorised 
life  of  Parkman 
remains  to  be 
written,  or  at 
least  to  appear, 
for  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  Hear- 
ing completion. 
Whatever  new 
details  it  may 
communicate,  it 
can  add  little  or 
nothing  to  our 
realisation  of 
Parkman's  per- 
sonal courage. 
This  is  not  to  be 
gained  so  ade- 
quately from  the 
many  sketches  of 
his  career  that 
were  written 
when  he  died 
nearly  four  years 
ago,  as  from  an  autobiographical  paper 
which  was  subsequently  given  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Parkman  wrote  it  in  1868, 
when,  to  be  sure,  he  had  still  had  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  his  life  to  live,  and 
ashewasstarting  for  Europe  handed  it  to 
a  friend  with  the  request  that  it  should 
not  be  opened  until  after  his  <leatli. 
When  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety met  to  commemorate  this  event, 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  parcel  he  had  kept 
unopened  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
read  the  record  which  Parkman  had 
written  as  dispassionately  as  a  scien- 
tist describing  a  strange  case  of  bodi- 
ly and  mental   i/lness.      From    this  rec- 
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ord  the  present  impressions  are  largely 
drawn. 

Parkman's  boyhood  was  not  alto- 
gether the  period  of  open-air  activity 
which  it  has  been  depicted.  There  were 
four  years,  from  eight  to  twelve,  spent 
on  his  grandfather's  farm  adjoining  the 
wild  Middlesex  Falls,  when  the  frail 
little  fellow  learned  more  from  the 
woods  about  him  than  at  the  "  school 
of  hi£[h,  but  undeserved  reputation"  to 
which  he  was  sent.  At  twelve  he  re- 
turned lo  Boston,  and  here  for  four 
years  he  devoted  himself  as  ardently  to 
chemical  experiments  as,  before,  to  col- 
lecting birds'  eggs  and  trapping  wood- 
chucks.      His  hobby,   he  says,  "  served 
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little  Other  purpose  than  injuring  him 
by  confinement,  poisoning  him  with 
noxious  gases,  and  occasionally  scorch- 
ing him  with  some  ill-starred  experi- 
ment." But  at  about  the  time  of  enter- 
ing Harvard  College  with  the  Class  of 
1844,  his  passion  fixed  itself  permanently 
upon  the  life  of  the  woods.  His  nature 
was  such  that  he  could  never  do  any- 
thing by  halves.  The  **  nothing-too- 
much"  piinciple  of  Prescott's  life  was 
totally  foreign  to  him.  His  college  va- 
cations were  passed  in  adventurous  ex- 
peditions through  the  districts  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  then  almost  un- 
explored.    As  early  as  in  his  sophomore 


year  he  resolved  to 
write  a  history  of  the 
**01d  French  War" 
which  ended  in  the 
English  conquest  of 
Canada.  Here,  he 
thought,  the  most  stir- 
ring scenes  of  forest 
drama  had  been  en- 
acted. A  brother  of 
his  grandfather,  be  it 
said,  had  served  in  this 
war  as  a  private  in  a 
Massachusetts  regi- 
ment. But  the  his- 
torian was  doomed 
early  to  interruptions 
in  his  plans.  An  acci- 
dent in  the  college 
gymnasium  sent  him 
to  Europe  in  search  of 
stronger  health.  Hap- 
pening to  be  in  Rome 
in  Holv  Week,  he  took 
his  lodging  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Passionist 
Fathers,  that  he  might 
better  understand  the 
monastic  methods  of 
the  Church  which  min- 
istered to  the  Cana- 
dian Indians.  Every- 
thing was  bent  to  one 
purpose.  He  returned 
home  in  time  to  gradu- 
ate with  his  class,  and 
afterward  yielded  for 
two  years  to  his  fami- 
ly's wish  that  he  should 
study  law.  But  his 
reading  then,  as  in  col- 
lege, even  to  the  neg- 
lect of  other  books, 
was  directed  to  the 
theme  upon  which  his  heart  was  set.  In 
1846  he  took  the  step,  in  pursuance  of 
his  inflexible  purpose,  which  cost  him 
almost  fatally  dear. 

As  he  had  learned  much  of  woodcraft 
and  a  little  of  the  methods  of  Rome,  so 
he  believed  it  necessary  that  he  should 
know  the  Indian  for  himself.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out  for  what  was  then  in- 
deed the  wild  West  with  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  Quincy  Shaw.  "  A  highly  irritable 
organism,"  he  says  of  all  this  period  of 
his  life,  "spurred  the  writer  to  excess 
in  a  couise  which,  with  one  of  different 
temperament,  would  have  produced  a 
free   and    hardy    development    of    such 
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faculties  and  forces  as  he  possessed." 
It  would  be  a  misuse  of  words  to  employ 
any  others  than  those  with  which  Park- 
man  himself  summed  up  the  most  cru- 
cial portions  of  his  Western  experience  : 

"  A  complication  of  severe  disorders  here 
seized  him/'  his  words  run,  '*  and  at  one  time 
narrowly  missed  bringing  both  him  and  his 
schemes  to  an  abrupt  termination,  but  yielding 
to  a  system  of  starvation,  at  length  assumed  an 
intermittent  and  much  less  threatening  form. 
A  concurrence  of  circumstances  left  him  but 
one  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  This 
was  to  follow  a  large  band  of  Ogillafah  Indians, 
known  to  have  crossed  the  Black  Hill  range  a 
short  time  before.  Reeling  in  the  saddle  with 
weakness  and  pain,  he  set  forth,  attended  by  a 
Canadian  hunter.  With  much  difficulty  the 
trail  was  found,  the  Black  Hills  crossed,  the 
reluctance  of  his  follower  overcome,  and  the 
Indians  discovered  on  the  fifth  day  encamped 
near  the  Medicine  Bow  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  On  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles, 
over  a  country  in  parts  of  the  roughest,  he  had 
gained  rather  than  lost  strength,  while  his  horse 
was  knocked  up  and  his  companion  disconsolate 
with  a  painful  cough.  Joinmg  the  Indians,  he 
followed  their  wanderings  for  several  weeks. 
To  have  worn  the  airs  of  an  invalid  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  an  indiscretion ,  since  in  that 
case  a  horse,  a  rifle,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  red 
shirt  mi^ht  have  offered  temptations  too  strong 
for  aboriginal  virtue.  Yet  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
over  a  broken  country  when,  \vithout  the  tonic 
of  the  chase,  he  could  scarcely  sit  upright  in 
the  saddle,  was  not  strictly  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  requisite  prestige*  The  sport,  how- 
ever, was  good,  and  the  faith  undoubting  that, 
to  tame  the  devil,  it  is  best  to  take  him  by  the 
horns." 

With  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  gained  by  these  heroic  means, 
Parkman  also  brought  back  from  the 
West  with  him  a  shattered  constitution. 
But  as  he  dealt  with  his  difficulties  on 
the  plains,  so  he  dealt  with  their  results 
throughout  his  life.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  tell  the  world  the  things  he  knew  and 
meant  to  learn,  and  *'  reeling  in  the  sad- 
dle with  weakness  and  pain,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  it.  In  1849  ^^^^  Oregon 
Traily  written  originally  as  a  series  of 
papers  for  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine^ 
appeared  as  a  book.  In  1848,  when  his 
disorders  seemed  at  their  worst,  the 
light  of  day  being  unsupportable  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  brain  driven  to  a  '*  wild 
whirl"  by  any  continued  mental  effort, 
he  resolved  to  begin  work  upon  The 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontine.  The 
physicians  practically  told  him  that  it 
was  madness,  and  he,  rightly  believing 
that  his  salvation  lay  in  effort,  gave 
them  no  heed.  When  he  began  his 
work  he  could  not  listen  to  the  reading 


of  the  material  he  had  long  been  col- 
lecting for  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  there  were  many  days  when 
nothing  could  be  done.  He  made  his 
notes  with  closed  eyes  upon  an  appar- 
atus like  Prescott's  noctograph,  except 
that  it  had  no  carbonated  paper,  and 
the  writing  was  done  directly  upon  the 
white  sheet  with  a  pencil.  When  the 
scrawls  were  deciphered  and  read  to 
him,  he  mastered  their  import  and  dic- 
tated his  narrative.  There  were  the 
same  humorous  difficulties  that  Prescott 
encountered  with  foreign  documents. 
**  The  language  was  chiefly  French," 
he  said,  **  and  the  reader  was  a  girl 
from  the  public  schools,  ignorant  of  any 
tongue  but  her  own.  The  effect,  though 
highly  amusing  to  bystanders,  was  far 
from  being  so  to  the  person  endeavouring 
to  follow  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
jargon."  Yet  in  spite  of  everything  his 
condition  did  improve,  and  in  185 1  the 
book  was  published.  Such  was  his  view 
of  the  obstacles  he  always  had  to  over- 
come that  he  believed  the  results  of  his 
work  to  be  better  rather  than  worse  be- 
cause of  them. 

In  185 1,  also,  there  was  a  new  disaster 
in  an  effusion  of  water  on  the  left  knee, 
which  plunged  him  into  miseries  of 
body  and  mind  as  intense  as  any  he  had 
ever  known.  .  But  he  was  already  at 
work  upon  his  greater  enterprise,  the 
series  of  histories  which  now,  in  seven 
volumes,  bear  the  general  title  of  France 
and  England  in  North  America.  It  was 
fourteen  years  before  the  first  of  these 
was  finished.  In  1865  appeared  The 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World. 
There  had  been  many  interruptions,  one 
of  four  years,  and  others  of  lesser  dura- 
tion, from  a  single  year  to  single  months, 
weeks,  and  days.  Meanwhile  he  had 
married  and  lost  his  wife,  had  journeyed 
often  to  Europe  and  to  the  scenes  of  his 
narratives,  and  had  begun  to  collect  the 
vast  number  of  original  documents  now 
preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  His  eyes  were 
at  times  stronger,  so  that  he  could  use 
them,  reading  a  minute  and  resting  a 
minute  for  periods  of  half  an  hour,  re- 
peated several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
day.  Then,  again,  he  could  write  for  a 
season  with  his  own  hand  and  vision. 
In  1854  he  began  to  spend  his  summers 
at  a  country  place  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
Here,  unable  to  use  his  eyes,  he  took  to 
the  beneficent  work  of  horticulture,  and 
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did  it  so  well  that  the  liiium  Parkmanni^ 
the  result  of  his  experiments  in  hybridi- 
sation, perpetuates  his  name  as  the  cre- 
ator of  a  new  flower.  At  various  times 
he  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  a  professor  in  the 
agricultural  department  of  Harvard 
University,  a  member  of  the  highest 
governing  boards  of  his  alma  mater,  and 
President  of  the  St.  Botolph  Club  in 
Boston.  But  much  as  he  loved  the  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow  men,  he  had  to 
limit  his  indulgence  in  it.  The  work  of 
his  life  was  the  completion  of  his  histori- 
cal series,  and  this,  in  spite  of  all  the 
obstacles  that  would  have  seemed  insur- 
mountable to  a  weaker  spirit,  he  achieved 
the  year  before  his  death,  on  November 
8th,  1893.  A  writer  who  lived  only  to 
begin  his  work,  Robert  Beverly  Hale, 
has  left  these  lines,  which  help  us  well 
to  remember  both  what  he  began  and 
what  Parkman  finished  : 

**  With  youth's  blue  sky  and  streaming  sun- 
light blest, 
And  flushed  with  hope,  he  set  himself  to 

trace 
The  fading  footprints  of  a  banished  race. 
Unmindful  of  the  storm  clouds  in  the  west. 


In  silent  pain  and  torments  unconfessed. 
Determination  written  on  his  face. 
He  struggled  on,  nor  faltered  in  his  pace 

Until  his  work  was  done  and  he  could  rest. 

*'  He  was  no  frightened  paleface    stumbling 
through 
An  unknown  forest,  wandering  round  and 
round. 
Like  his  own  Indians,  with  instinct  fine 
He  knew  his  trail,  though  none  saw  how  he 
knew, 
Reckoned  his  time,  and  reached  his  cam^)- 
ing-ground 
Just  as  the  first  white  stars  began  to  shine." 

In  that  Prescott  was  blessed  with  a 
body  less  compact  of  weaknesses  than 
Parkman's,  and  with  a  spirit  far  more 
readily  schooled  to  discipline,  the  record 
of  his  achievements  may  be  read  in  later 
years  with  something  less  of  that  tri- 
umph which  every  man  feels  in  the  vic- 
tory of  another.  But  no  historian  has 
told  a  tale  capable  of  stirring  the  blood 
more  quickly  than  the  histories  to  be 
read  between  the  pages  of  these  two 
**  friends  with  darkness.** 

M,  A.  De  Wolfe  Hou^e. 

The  subject  of  the  next  paper  in  this  series, 
to  appear  in  the  August  number^  will  be  *•  A 
Group  of  Humourists,^* 
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The  approach  of  the  warm  weather 
appears  to  have  had  a  certain  effect 
upon  our  esteemed  correspondents,  now 
in  giving  a  jaded  air  to  their  communi- 
cations and  now  in  stirring  them  up  to 
a  degree  of  temper  unwarranted  by  the 
subjects  under  discussion.  But  enough 
of  them  successfully  defy  the  proleptic 
depression  of  the  canicular  days  to  keep 
us  up  to  the  requirements  of  our  work. 

1. 

Mr.  Israel  U.  Sage,  who  again  ap- 
pears, is  one  of  the  worst  sufferers  from 
the  influences  of  the  season.  He  sends 
us  a  letter  of  six  closely  written  pages 
of  foolscap,  and  when  we  saw  it  we 
thought  that  the  linguistic  bomb  had 
surely  arrived.  But  it  hadn't.  Mr. 
Sage  tells  two  or  three  stories,  pays  us 
a  compliment,  and  then  rather  ram- 
blingly  objects  to  our  notices  about 
grammar.  **  Grammar,'*  says  Mr.  Sage, 
**  is  not  psychology  ;  it  is  not  *  what  one 


thinks  ;'  it  is  not  the  essential  spirit  of 
language.'*  He  also  implies  that  it  is 
not  a  memoria  technica.  But  he  doesn't 
tell  us  what  it  is.  Incidentally  he  thinks 
Professor  Price  wrong  in  what  he  said 
about  the  use  of  **  clever'*  in  Virginia. 
Then  he  informs  us  that  there  has  been 
•*  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  quality"  of 
our  work  for  several  months  past, 
though  in  another  part  of  his  letter  he 
says  that  he  reads  **  every  month  with 
unabated  delight"  whatever  we  pro- 
duce. Finally  he  shows  that  he  has  not 
been  reading  his  Bookman  as  carefully 
as  usual,  for  he  devotes  two  pages  to 
criticism  of  a  signed  article,  in  the  face 
of  our  formal  statement  that  we  couldn't 
open  our  columns  to  that  sort  of  discus- 
sion. Altogether  Mr.  Sage  is  not  at  his 
best  in  this  last  letter  ;  but  we  are  glad 
that  he  is  once  more  about,  and  we 
salute  him  with  great  esteem,  even 
though  he  does  say  that  we  are  **  clum- 
sily tautologous." 
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II. 

A  lady  writes  to  ask  tne  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  Khdyydm,  Rubdiydt,  and 
Mrs.  Deland*s  last  name.  We  reply  that 
the  current  pronunciation  of  Khdyydm 
makes  it  rhyme  with  **  Siam  ;"  that  Ru- 
bdiydt  is  pronounced  as  spelled  ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Deland's  name  is  pronounced 
like  a  pure  English  word,  to  rhyme  with 
**  demand.'* 

III. 

The  following  came  in  upon  an  un- 
signed slip,  and  from  an  unknown 
source  : 

••  We  should  think  that  this  explanation  would 
have  occurred  to  anybody  at  once. 

**  — Bookman,  page  331. 

•*  Didn't  you  mean  : 

•*  We  would  think  that  this  explanation 
should  have  occurred  to  anybody  at  once"  ? 

No  ;  we  meant  precisely  what  we  said. 

IV. 

Some  one  who  writes  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  and  signs  his  letter  **  Stu- 
dent," propounds  the  following,  which 
he  evidently  regards  as  crushing  : 

'•  Is  your  metaphor  on  p.  239  (May),  '  would 
open  too  wide  a  door  and  swamp  the  magazine,* 
good  ?  In  the  next  sentence  you  say  '  we  must 
consistently  decline  to  go  a  single  step  in  this 
direction  * — that  is,  you  decline  to  wet  your  feet 
in  the  '  swamp  '  that  has  come  in  a  door  *  op>eu 
too  wide.*  A  ship  is  sometimes  swamped  by  a 
huge  wave.  Could  such  a  wave  come  in  a 
•door*?** 

Yes,  we  think  our  metaphor  a  very 
good  one.  We  figured  ourselves  sitting 
in  our  office  chair,  listening  to  the  roar- 
ing epistolary  flood  surging  around  in 
the  hall  near  the  elevator.  We  consis- 
tently declined  to  take  a  single  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  door,  lest  in  a  mo- 
ment of  weakness  we  might  be  tempted 
to  open  the  door  a  crack  and  peek  out. 
In  which  case  the  flood  aforesaid  would 
pour  in  and  swamp  the  magazine.  Well! 
so  it  would.  And  **  could  such  a  wave 
come  in  [at]  a  door?"  Rather!  We 
refer  our  studious  correspondent  to  the 
celebrated  case  of  Mrs.  Partington  vs. 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  reported  by  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

V. 

Some  one  in  St.  Louis  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"  Dear  Bookman  : 

*•  (i)  On  page  182  of  the  May  number  you 
have  :  *  The  committee  of  award  are  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  Cornell,  Professor  C.  F. 
Richardson  of  Dartmouth,  and  Professorj  Bran- 
der  Matthews  of  Columbia.* 

•'  (2)  On  page  183  is  the  clause  *  amid  Xhejlood 
of  travellers*  observations  that  dor  the  press.* 

•*  What  process  of  reasoning  allows  you  to 
use  a  plural  predicate  with  a  singular  subject  ?** 

(i)  The  word  '*  committee*'  is  a  noun 
of  multitude,  and  in  the  sentence  quoted 
we  were  both  thinking  and  speaking  of 
its  constituent  parts.  Hence  the  plural 
verb. 

(2)  In  this  sentence  the  subject  of 
clog"  is  the  relative  "  that,"  which 
has  for  its  antecedent  the  plural  noun 
**  observations,"  and  not  the  singular 
noun  **  flood." 

VI. 

A  lady  asks  us  who  are  the  great 
American  humourists.  If  she  means 
great  humourists  who  are  dead  and 
gone,  we  refer  her  to  any  standard  work 
on  American  literature.  If  she  means 
great  humourists  who  are  living  and 
still  producing  good  humorous  work, 
we  answer  sadly  but  conscientiously 
that  there  are  none. 

VII. 

A  Brooklyn  gentleman  sends  us  this 
short  note  : 

"  I  note  in  your  columns  adequate  mention 
of  most  of  the  new  writers,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, but  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  about  Mr. 
Silas  K.  Hocking.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Hocking?" 

Mr.  Silas  K.  Hocking  is  not  provo- 
cative of  thought. 

VIII. 

From  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  comes  the 
terse  inquiry  : 

*•  Why  do  you  object  to  the  splitting  of  infini- 
tives?" 

Because  we  consider  it  inelegant,  be- 
sides being  unkind  to  the  infinitive. 

IX. 

This  last  query  starts  in  our  mind  a 
train  of  painful  thought,  and  we  might 
as  well  get  the  thing  over  with  right 
here.  We  are  grieved  to  say  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  VV.  Mabie  what  was  said  long 
ago  of  Alexander  the  Coppersmith,  that 
he  hath  done  us  much  harm  ;  for  in  the 
very  number  of  the  magazine  wherein 
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we  said  **  that  if  an  archangel  sent  us  a 
communication  containing  a  split  in- 
finitive we  should  promptly  unsplit  it," 
Mr.  Mabie  wrote  down  the  baneful 
words  **  to  fully  enjoy."  So  you  can 
imagine  what  followed.  Our  old  friend, 
the  Evening  Post^  noted  this  first,  and 
then  the  letters  began  to  pour  in.  The 
Lady  Dedlock  affair  was  nothing  to  it. 
Pretty  nearly  every  one  begins  by  ask- 
ing whether  Mr.  Mabie  is  higher  than 
an  archangel,  and  then  they  go  on  to 
say  other  things.  One  learned  and  in- 
genious classical  scholar,  whose  chirog- 
raphy  we  think  we  recognise,  sends  the 
following  punning  variant  of  Martial  : 

The  Bookman  to  H.  W.  M. 

DifBcilis  facilis,  morosus  Ilamabilis  idem, 
Nee  possum  tecum  vivere  nee  sine  te  ! 

Now,  we  ask  all  these  people  to  turn 
back  to  our  archangel  passage,  and  they 
will  find  it  stated  there  that  when  arti- 
cles arc  published  by  writers  of  distinc- 
tion who  sign  their  names,  we  do  not 
scrutinise  their  sentences  with  great 
minuteness.  And  so  in  this  case,  we 
had  already  discovered  and  unsplit  four 
split  infinitives  in  the  proofs  of  the  June 
Bookman,  and  by  that  time  had  grown 
a  little  weary.  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
we  had  always  supposed  that  Mr.  Mabie 
was  too  humane  to  do  any  injury  to  a 
timid,  harmless,  shrinking  little  infini- 
tive. 

X. 

Professor  O.  F.  Emerson  of  Cornell 
University  writes  to  protest  against  our 
condemnation  of  the  word-lists  \n  Dia- 
lect Notes  J  and  he  explains  that  these 
lists  are  not  published  as  being  any- 
thing but  tentative  and  incomplete,  and 
put  forth  for  the  sake  of  being  amplified 
and  corrected. 

Well,  we  corrected  one  of  them. 

XI. 

Some  one  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
who  with   rare  originality  signs  himself 


**  Constant  Reader,"  writes  three  very 
peppery  pages,  because  the  writer  of 
the  article  on  Marcel  Provost  in  the 
June  Bookman  did  not  translate  two  of 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  French  — 
*'  and  in  the  most  interesting  part,  too," 
he  plaintively  says.  He  appeals  to  us 
to  say  whether  the  writer  in  question  is 
not  thus  clearly  shown  to  be  a  fool — 
such  is  the  term  used  by  "  Constant 
Reader."  We  fear  that  we  can  scarcely 
consider  this  query  with  sufficient  ab- 
sence of  personal  bias  to  give  it  a  thor- 
oughly impartial  answer. 

XII. 

A  New  Haven  man,  who,  from  the 
way  he  writes,  must  be  a  rusher  on  the 
Yale  football  team,  comes  at  us  with  a 
bang.     This  is  what  he  says  : 

•*  I  suppose  because  one  of  your  editors  is 
connected  with  Columbia  University  that  you 
think  it  right  to  falsify  facts,  in  order  to  exalt 
that  institution  at  the  expense  of  others.  In 
your  mention  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
various  colleges  by  M.  Brunetiere,  you  credit 
Columbia  with  six.  Now  I  have  one  of  the 
printed  notices,  and  it  gives  only  fi^fe.  So 
your  claim  of  six  is  a  lie  out  of  the  whole 
clothr 

If  this  gentleman  will  sit  down  in  a 
shady  place  and  fan  himself  for  a  few 
moments,  we  will  give  him  a  pointer  and 
feed  his  mind.  M.  Brunetiere  delivered 
at  Columbia  University  fiv^  lectures  that 
were  open  to  the  general  public,  and 
one  lecture  that  was  open  only  to  the 
officers  and  students  of  the  University. 
Now  at  Columbia  University,  as  else- 
where on  this  planet,  fivt,  and  one  make 
six. 

The  Letter- Box  is  hereby  closed  until 
the  appearance  of  our  October  number  ; 
for  the  individual  whom  one  of  our 
correspondents  facetiously  styles  **  the 
Misery  Editor"  is  going  away  on  his 
vacation.  This  intermission  will  give 
his  constituency  a  chance  to  think  up 
some  real  puzzlers  against  the  time  of 
his  return. 


PARIS    LETTER 


Tn  my  last  letter  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the 
double  election  that  had  just  taken 
place,  the  membership  of  the  French 
Academy   was   then   complete,    a   very 


rare  occurrence.     This  state  of  things 
lasted  only  a  few  weeks,  until  the  death 
of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  which  took  place, 
as  you  know,  eariy  this  month. 
The  Duke  was  a  real  man  of  letters  ; 
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he  might  have  been  (mind,  I  do  not 
write  he  would  have  been)  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a 
prince.  His  history  of  the  Cond6  Prin- 
ces, from  whom  he  inherited  Chantilly,  is 
a  very  creditable  performance,  and  his 
pamphlet,  Qu  avez-vous  fait  de  la  France  ? 
written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  against 
the  Imperial  Government,  deserves  a 
place  in  the  political  literature  of  this 
century.  Men  of  letters  lost  in  him  a 
genial  and  chivalrous  fellow-craftsman  ; 
their  gain  is  that  now  the  Institute  of 
France  gets  possession  of  Chantilly,  of 
its  magnificent  library  and  art  treasures, 
and  of  its  income,  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  assistance  to  able  and 
needy  veterans  in  the  profession. 

Another  writer  has  just  again  caused 
the  public  eye  to  turn  upon  the  Acad- 
emy— not  a  septuagenarian,  like  the  Due 
d*Aumale,  but  a  young  fellow,  hardly 
more  than  two  years  out  of  his  teens, 
M.  Fernand  Gregh,  whose  book  of 
poems.  La  Maison  de  V Enfance^  I  men- 
tioned to  you  some  time  ago  as  full  of 
promise.  The  Academy  has  just  re- 
warded the  young  poet  with  one  of  its 
prizes,  whereupon  people  began  to  won- 
der whether  it  meant  that  the  venerable 
literary  tribunal  sanctioned  a  number 
of  departures  from  the  old  system  of 
versification  which  are  to  be  found  in 
M.  Gregh's  poems.  The  rumour  in 
Verseland  was  loud  enough  to  make 
M.  Sully-Prudhomme  write  to  the  pa- 
pers an  explanatory  letter  stating  that 
the  prize  was  awarded  to  M.  Gregh  be- 
cause of  those  of  his  poems  which  con- 
form to  orthodox  versification  and  in 
spite  of  the  other  pieces.  So  we  may 
rest  in  peace,  and  Boileau  need  not  yet 
come  out  of  his  grave  and  excommuni- 
cate the  wearers  of  the  green  palm. 

You  cannot  expect  your  Paris  corre- 
spondent not  to  mention  in  his  letter  the 
terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Rue  Jean 
Gougon.  No  man  or  woman  of  letters 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  perished  or  been 
hurt  in  the  disaster.  One  of  them, 
though,  was  struck  in  his  deepest  affec- 
tion ;  one  of  the  victims  was  the  wife  of 
Vicomte  d*Avenel,  the  author  of  a  re- 
markable historical  work  on  Richelieu, 
and  of  the  no  less  remarkable  studies 
on  the  Machinery  of  Modern  Life^  which 
have  been  appearing  for  some  time  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Another 
death  deserves  mention  here,  that  of 
Mile.  £lise  Blonska,  a  Russian  maiden 


lady,  who  was  employed  as  a  kind  of 
secretary  and  librarian  by  MM.  Clemen- 
ceau,  Jules  Claretie,  Francisque  Sarcey, 
and  others.  She  was  a  queer-looking 
woman,  an  angel  of  charity,  and  an  out 
and  out  nihilist  and  communist.  Once, 
while  she  was  putting  Sarcey's  books 
in  order,  and  at  the  same  time  expound- 
ing to  him  her  social  or  anti-social  the- 
ories, noticing  Sarcey's  silence,  she  sud- 
denly stopped  and  said  to  him,  **  You 
are  not  amiable,  you  ;  you  are  not  as 
amiable  as  M.  Clemenceau.  He  talks 
to  me.**  *'  Well,'*  Sarcey  broke  in, 
**  what  does  he  tell  you  ?"  '  "  Why,  the 
other  day  he  told  me,  *  Blonska,  you're 
an  old  fool  !  *  I  was  delighted."  I 
need  not  say  that  a  good  many  men  of 
letters  followed  her  to  her  grave  in  the 
Montparnasse  Cemetery.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  present  stated  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  disaster  he  had  dined  with 
four  people,  every  one  of  whom  per- 
ished in  the  fire  !  Elise  Blonska  was 
one  of  them. 

Among  the  oratorical  outbursts  called 
forth  by  the  catastrophe  I  cannot  say 
that  any  deserves  attention  as  a  literary 
performance,  save  the  sermon  preached 
by  Father  Monsabre  in  the  6glise  des 
Dominicains,  which  was,  it  is  said,  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  effect  produced 
by  Father  Ollivieri's  semi-political  ad- 
dress during  the  State  funeral  at  Notre 
Dame.  I  suppose  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  some  naturalistic  writer 
gives  us  in  a  kind  of  novel  a  description 
of  the  fire,  of  the  deeds  of  heroism  that 
were  performed  there,  and  also  of  deeds 
of  another  nature  which  are  mentioned. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  give  our  atten- 
tion to  the  books  of  the  month. 

The  most  notable,  undoubtedly,  is 
Jules  Huret's  Efiqucte  stir  la  Question 
SocialCy  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Perrin  and  Company.  You  may  re- 
member that  the  same  writer,  a  few 
years  ago,  published  an  Enquctc  sur 
V Evolution  Litt^raire^  which  created  a 
good  deal  of  a  sensation.  It  contained 
interviews  with  no  less  than  sixty-four 
men  of  letters,  all  turning  upon  the  kind 
of  literature  that  was,  or  that  seemed 
to  be,  about  to  triumph  in  France.  The 
new  EnquHe  also  consists  of  interviews 
and  letters.  We  thus  have  the  views,  real 
or  assumed,  upon  the  social  question,  of 
Baron  Rothschild  and  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, of  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  and 
Adolph  Bebel,  etc.,  but  we  have  also  a 
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numoer  of  conversations  with  humbler 
folk,  toilers  in  the  field  or  in  the  work- 
shop, which  are  presented  by  Jules  Huret 
in  a  very  striking,  picturesque,  and  al- 
most dramatic  manner.  The  book  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  what  it  might  be 
feared  to  be,  an  interviewer's  note- book. 

If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  very  different  people  from  Jules 
Huret's  **  subjects/'  you  need  only  turn 
to  M.  Pierre  de  Segur's  Royaume  de  la 
Rue  Saint- Honor ^.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  M.  de  S6gur's  first  appearance  as  a 
man  of  letters,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if 
it  is  not  his  last.  His  Royaume  de  la  Rue 
Saint-Honor^  is  the  famous  eighteenth- 
century  salon  of  Madame  Geoffrin.  M. 
de  Segur  has  been  singularly  fortu- 
nate in  his  search  for  interesting  docu- 
ments bearing  on  his  subject.  Among 
others  he  had  at  his  disposal  Madame 
Geoffrin's  own  note  and  account  books, 
very  accurately  kept  by  the  celebrated 
bourgeoisey  her  letters  to  David  Hume 
and  the  letters  of  Catherine  II.  to  her. 
The  book  is  a  real  treat  for  the  lovers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  What  a  pity 
that  the  Goncourts  cannot  read  it  ! 

Upon  the  same  period  I  wish  merely 

to   mention    here   a    more    severe,    but 

perhaps  no  less  interesting  work,  Mau- 

^    pertuis  et  ses  Correspondants^  by  Abbe  Le 

Sueur. 

The  French  are  not  seldom  accused 
of  national  narrowness.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  fitting  answer  to  the  criticism  is 
found  in  the  reception  given  a  serious 
book  with  a  strange  title,  which  has 
just  appeared,  A  Quoi  Tient  la  SupMoritd 
des  Anglo-Saxons^  by  M.  Edmond  Demo- 
lins.  The  author  boldly  proclaims  the 
superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  over 
the  French  from  an  economic,  social, 
and  moral  standpoint,  and  supports  his 
thesis  by  a  succession  of  serious  studies. 
Thus  far  no  one  has  accused  him  of 
being  deficient  in  patriotism.  His  book 
is  taken  as  a  serious  warning.  Jules 
Lemaitre  answered  it  in  a  very  thought- 
ful and  somewhat  uneasy  article  in  the 
Figaro.  Its  statements  provide  many  a 
debater  with  arguments.  The  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  book  is  a  deep, 
but  not  an  angry  one.  And  I  wonder 
whether  this  very  reception  is  not  a  dis- 
proof of  the  author's  thesis,  and  whether 
the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  would 
have  treated  with  the  same  equanimity 
an  English  work  insisting  upon  their 
faults,  hiding  their  good  qualities,  and 


proclaiming  the  superiority  of  the 
French  over  them. 

There  was  a  gieat  dearth,  a  few  years 
ago,  of  works  dealing  with  the  most  re- 
cent period  of  French  history.  We  are 
now  almost  in  danger  of  having  a  sur- 
feit of  such  works.  Here  is  a  new  work 
on  the  subject,  the  first  volume  of  an 
Histoire  Contemporainey  by  M.  Sam- 
uel Denis  (Plon  et  Nourrit).  It  will 
honourably  take  its  place  side  by  side 
with  Zcvort's  Histoire  de  la  Troisieme 
R(!publique  Fran^aise  and  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin's  H  Evolution  Fran  false  sous  la 
Troisihne  Ripublique,  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  not  one  of  these  works  seems 
to  me  to  come  up,  for  style,  merit  of 
composition,  and  accuracy  of  research, 
to  the  level  of  the  Histoire  du  Second  Em- 
pirey  of  Pierre  de  la  Goru,  the  third  vol- 
ume of  which  was  published  a  little 
while  ago. 

We  have  not  had  many  striking  nov- 
els of  late.  Itwincible  Charme^  by  the 
woman  who  has  adopted  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Daniel  Lesueur,  has  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  success.  It  is  a  novel  that 
no  American  family  need  fear  putting 
into  the  hands  of  the  young.  I  trust,  for 
the  author's  interests,  that  she  took  care 
to  have  it  copyrighted  in  Washington. 

I  must  give  just  a  line  to  a  curious 
publication,  Paris-ParisieUy  which  pro- 
vides the  stranger  with  all  the  knowl- 
edge one  should  need  for  exchanging 
impressions  with  one's  neighbour  on 
the  boulevard,  sand  not  appearing  to  be 
a  fool.  Books,  writers,  painters,  mu- 
sicians, etc.,  are  there  judged  in  a  word 
or  two,  and  you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  of  forming  your  own  judgment 
upon  anything  worth  talking  about. 
What  a  blessing  ! 

Daudet  has  just  collected  in  book- 
form,  under  the  title  of  one  of  them, 
F^dor^  a  number  of  his  short  stories. 
No  one  need  be  told  what  a  volume  of 
short  stories  by  Daudet  is. 

Fernand  Vand6ram's  Les  Deux  Rives y 
published  late  last  month,  gets  more 
readers  every  day.  The  author's  Deux 
Rives  are  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine. 
The  book  is  far  superior  to  its  predeces- 
sor by  the  same  writer,  La  Cendre. 

I  find  no  new  play  to  mention  this 
month  that  can  be  considered  litera- 
ture. Great  things  were  predicted  of  a 
five-act  verse  tragedy  at  the  Theaitre 
Frangais,  Fr/d/gonde^  by  M.  Alfred  Du- 
bout.     It  will  not  survive  its  first  sea- 
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son,  in  spite  of  one  strong  act.  Every- 
body credits  for  it  the  saying  of  Le 
Monde  ah  i*  On  s'Ennuie^  ''  II y  a  un  beau 
versy''  changing  if.  to  **  Ah  !  il y  a  un  bel 
acte  r*  The  public  will  be  attracted  for 
a  while  by  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
costumes  which  are  faithfully  copied 
from  Jean  Paul  Laurens's  illustrations 
for  the  Edition  de  luxe  of  Augustin  Thier- 
ry's jR/cits  dcs  Temps  Afermnngiens. 

In  regard,  not  to  dramatic  literature, 
but  to  literature  about  the  drama,  I 
have  to  mention  two  important  works, 
both  being  theses  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
teur  6s  Lettres,  one  by  M.  Pierre  Nebout 
on  the  Romantic  Drama,  the  other  by 
M.  Desgranges,  an  excellent  monograph 
on  Geoffroy,  the  indefatigable  dramatic 
critic  of  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Among  forthcoming  events  I  note  the 
publication  by  M.  L6on  Bourgeois  of  a 
collection  in  one  volume  of  his  speeches 
relating  to  educational  questions,  and 
the  performance  at  the  Th^dtre  Fran- 
9ais  of  a  verse  drama  by  Richepin,  Mar- 
tyre^  of  which  I  hear  enthusiastic  reports. 
It  is  declared  to  be  far  superior  to  his 
ChemineaUy  which  is  reaching  its  one 
hundredth  performance  at  the  Od6on 
before  crowded  houses.  Richepin  is, 
in  some  respects,  an  extraordinary  man. 


Who  knows  what  may  yet  come  out  of 
him  > 

The  Caf6  de  Madrid,  for  a  long  time 
a  favourite  resort  for  Parisian  men  of 
letters,  is  about  to  close  its  doors  and 
be  transformed  into  a  brasserie.  I  am 
told  of  an  amusing  anecdote  about  that 
cafe.  The  hero  is  Mario.  Proth  was 
one  day  passing  the  caf6  arm  in  arm 
with  poor  Paul  Arene.  Arene  was  going 
in  and  urged  him  to  do  the  same.  Proth 
resisted,  saying  there  were  too  many 
quarrels  in  that  cafe,  only  people  with 
hot  tempers,  etc.  At  last  he  yielded, 
and,  live  minutes  after  being  seated,  in 
a  heated  discussion  slapped  his  contra- 
dictor's face.  **  You  see,"  he  said  to 
Paul  Arene,  "is  it  not  an  impossible 
cafe?"  And  this  reminds  one  of  an- 
other very  Parisian  story  and  mot.  It 
was  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  Clement  Duvernois, 
who  had  just  passed  from  the  Republi- 
can into  the  Bonapartist  camp,  was  urg- 
ing a  friend  of  his,  a  man  whom  he 
judged  to  be  amenable  to  the  same  argu- 
ments that  had  convinced  him,  to  follow 
his  example.  **  But,"  the  friend  ob- 
jected, **  what  will  my  friends  say  ?" 
**  Oh,"  Duvernois  retorted,  **  you  will 
have  only  to  change  your  cafe  !" 

Alfred  Manilre, 


SONG    FOR   THE    FUNERAL   OF   A    BOY.* 

I. 

Upon  a  litter  of  sapling  stems  in  bud 

Carry  him,  young  companions,  to  the  glen 
High  in  the  mountain's  greenest  solitude. 
And  troops  of  rustlers  shall  precede  ye  then 

By  bush  and  glade. 

Bright-flitting  and  afraid  ; 
And  as  along  its  delicate  shore  ye  pass 
The  dark  lake,  mirror  of  red  pine  shall  glass, 
Moving  to  hymns  out  of  its  silver  ken. 
The  boy's  fresh  bier,  with  new-cut  rushes  laid. 

n. 

Mid  gray-limbed  beeches  shall  the  roving  fawn 
A  hoof  suspend, to  learn  from  that  clear  sound 

His  light-foot  brother  is  for  aye  withdrawn 

To  the  green-hung  shades  of  soft  and  sylvan  ground  ; 

♦  Copyright,  1897,  by  Frederick  Herbert  Trench. 
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From  her  blue  hold 

The  tawny  kestrel  bold, 
Weaving  her  circles,  too,  shall  mark  him  come 
Borne  by  root-paven  paths,  and  wild  bees*  hum 
Swing  through  your  white  procession,  winding  round 
Fresh-odour'd  alleys  of  the  mountain  old. 

III. 

Lay  him  at  last  in  that  low  space  of  green 

Where  fleecy  mists,  bright  leaflets  newly  rain'd 
Cadet  buds,  and  young  springing  shoots  are  seen, 
And  nothing  yet  to  gnarled  eld  attained. 
In  his  brown  hair  set 
The  chrisom  violet, 
Close  in  his  hand  the  sling  to  him  most  dear, 
The  sheaf  of  arrows  light,  the  holly  spear, 
The  lute  untroubled  on  the  heart  unstain*d, 
And  join'd  around  him,  sing  your  last  regret. 

IV. 

Praise  ye  the  limbs  that  captured  from  the  cloud 
The  horn-talon*d  eagle,  and  for  this  small  nest 

Of  blue  eggs  twain,  alone  embraced  the  loud 
And  everlasting  sea-cliff's  mighty  breast. 
Praise  to  the  face 
That  smiled  on  nothing  base. 

Hymn  ye  the  clearness  of  his  happy  soul, 

Tell  of  his  kindness  to  your  secret  dole. 

The  country-minded  brook  shall  mourn  him  best 

When  ye  have  kissed  his  cheek  and  leave  the  place. 

V. 

As  of  a  lark  too  high  in  heaven's  deep 

We  catch  his  song  no  more.     But  O,  when  Night 
With  her  vast  torch  that  little  pyre  shall  steep 
In  flame  and  cloud  ;  and  when  the  bloom  of  light 
With  winged  glow 
Along  the  tops  of  snow 
Declares  to  all  the  valleys  night  is  done — 
Think  of  the  boy,  O  young  companions  bright, 
Not  without  joy — dissolved  away  and  gone 
As  dews,  upon  the  uplands,  shine  and  go. 

Frederick  Herbert  Trench. 
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IN    KEDAR'S   TENTS* 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  "The  Sowers." 


CHAPTER   Xni. 


A    WISE    IGNORAMUS. 


**  God  help  me  !    I  know  nothing — can  but 
pray."* 


•  I 


It  was  Father  Concha's  custom  to  at- 
tend, at  his  church,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  to  such 
wants,  spiritual  or  temporal,  as  individ- 
ual members  of  his  flock  chose  to  bring 
to  him. 

Thus  it  usually  happened  that  the 
faithful  found  the  old  priest  at  nine 
o'clock  sunning  himself  at  the  front 
door  of  the  sacred  edifice,  smoking  a 
reflective  cigarette,  and  exchanging  the 
time  of  day  with  passers-by  or  such  as 
had  leisure  to  pause  a  moment. 

*'  Whether  it  is  body  or  soul  that  is  in 
trouble,  come  to  me,"  he  would  say  ; 
**  for  the  body  I  can  do  a  little — a  very 
little.  I  have  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
and  it  is  not  always  paid  to  me,  but  I 
sometimes  have  a  trifle  for  charity.  For 
the  soul  I  can  do  a  little  more." 

After  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  such 
as  come  in  the  winter  time,  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  priest  sweep- 
ing the  leaves  and  dust  from  the  church 
steps,  and  using  the  strongest  language 
at  the  bootmaker  over  the  way,  whose 
business  this  was  supposed  to  be. 

**  See,"  he  would  cry  to  some  passer- 
by— "  see,  it  is  thus  that  our  sacristan 
does  his  work.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
Holy  Church  pays  him  fifteen — or  is  it 
twenty? — pesetas  per  annum." 

And  the  bootmaker  would  growl  and 
shake  his  head  over  his  last,  for,  like 
most  who  have  to  do  with  leather,  he 
was  a  man  of  small  humour. 

Here,  too,  mothers  would  bring  their 
children — little  girls  cowering  under 
their  bright  handkerchiefs,  the  mantillas 
of  the  poor — and  speak  with  the  padre 
of  the  Confirmation  and  first  Commun- 
ion, which  had  lately  begun  to  hang 
like  a  cloud  over  the  child's  life.  Fa- 
ther Concho  would  take  the  child  upon 
his  knee  as  he  sat  on  the  low  wall  at 


the  side  of  the  steps,  and  when  the 
mother  had  left  them  would  talk  quiet- 
ly, with  the  lines  of  his  face  wonderfully 
softened,  so  that  before  long  the  little 
girl  would  run  home  quite  happy  in  mind 
and  no  longer  afraid  of  the  great  Un- 
known. Here,  in  the  springtime,  came 
the  young  men  with  thoughts  appropri- 
ate to  the  season,  and  sheepish  exceed- 
ingly, for  they  knew  that  Father  Concha 
knew  all  about  them»  and  would  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
refusing  probably  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony until  he  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
ways  and  means  and  prudence  of  the 
contracting  parties,  which,  of  course,  he 
had  no  right  to  do.  Here  came  the 
halt,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  poor,  and 
also  the  rich.  Here  came  the  unhappy. 
They  came  naturally  and  often.  Here, 
so  the  bootmaker  tells,  came  one  morn- 
ing a  ruined  man  who,  after  speaking  a 
few  words  to  the  padre,  produced  a  re- 
volver and  tried  to  shoot  himself,  and 
the  padre  fell  on  him  like  a  wild  beast. 
And  they  fought  together,  and  fell  and 
rolled  down  the  steps  together  into  the 
road,  where  they  still  fought  till  they 
were  white  like  millers  with  dust.  Then 
at  last  the  padre  got  the  strong  man  un- 
der him,  and  took  the  revolver  away 
and  threw  it  into  the  ditch.  Then  he 
fell  to  belabouring  the  would-be  suicide 
with  his  fists  until  the  big  man  cried 
for  mercy  and  received  it  not. 

*'  You  saved  his  life,"  the  people  said. 

"  It  was  his  soul  that  I  was  caring 
for,"  replied  the  padre  with  his  grim 
smile. 

Concha  was  not  a  clever  man,  but  he 
was  wnse.  Of  learning  he  had  but  lit- 
tle. It  is  easy,  however,  to  be  wise 
without  being  learned.  It  is  easier  still 
to  be  learned  without  being  wise.  The 
world  is  full  of  such  persons  to-day, 
when  education  is  too  cheap.  Concha 
steered  his  flock  as  best  he  could 
through  the  stormy  paths  of  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war.  He  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron  whom  he  could,  and  such  as 
were  beyond  his  reach  he  influenced  by 
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ridicule  and  a  patient  tolerance.  True 
to  his  clothe  he  was  the  enemy  of  all 
progress  and  distrusted  every  innova- 
tion. 

**  The  padre,"  said  the  barber,  who 
was  a  talker  and  a  radical,  **  would  have 
the  world  stand  still." 

"  The  padre,"  replied  Concha,  who 
was  tenderly  drying  his  chin  with  a 
towel,  "  would  have  all  barbers  attend 
to  their  razors.  Many  are  so  busy 
shouting  '  Advance  !  *  that  they  have 
no  breath  to  ask  whither  they  are 
going." 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  his  autocratic 
rule  was  a  beneficent  one,  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  happiness  of  the  little  North- 
ern suburb  of  Ronda  over  which  it  ex- 
tended. At  all  events,  he  was  a  watch- 
ful guardian  of  his  flock,  and  knew  every 
face  in  his  parish. 

It  thus  happened  one  morning  that  a 
strange  woman,  who  had  come  quietly 
mto  church  to  pray,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion as  he  passed  out  after  matins.  She 
was  a  mere  peasant  and  ill  clad.  The 
child  seated  on  a  chair  by  her  side,  and 
staring  with  wondering  eyes  at  the  sim- 
ple altar  and  stained-glass  windows,  had 
a  hungry  look. 

Concha  sat  down  on  the  low  wall 
without  the  doors,  and  awaited  the  exit 
of  this  devotee,  who  was  not  of  his  flock  ; 
for  though,  as  he  often  said,  the  good 
God  had  intended  him  for  a  soldier,  his 
own  strong  will  and  simple  faith  had  in 
time  produced  a  very  passable  priest, 
who  with  a  grim  face  went  about  doing 
good. 

The  woman  presently  lifted  the  heavy 
leathern  curtain,  and  let  out  into  the 
sunlight  a  breath  of  cool,  incense- laden 
air. 

She  curtsied  and  paused,  as  if  expect- 
ing recognition.  Concha  threw  away 
his  cigarette  and  raised  his  hand  to  his 
hat.  He  had  not  lifted  it,  except  to 
ladies  of  the  highest  quality,  for  some 
years,  out  of  regard  to  symptoms  of 
senile  decay  which  had  manifested  them- 
selves at  the  junction  of  the  brim  and 
the  crown. 

**  Have  I  not  seen  your  face  before, 
my  child  ?"  he  said. 

**  Yes,  reverendo  ;  I  am  of  Ronda, 
but  have  been  living  in  Xeres." 

**  Ah  !  Then  your  husband  is,  no 
doubt,  a  malcontent." 

The  woman  burst  into  tears,  burying 
her  face    in    her    hands,   and    leaning 


against  the  wall  in  an  attitude  that  was 
still  girlish  She  had  probably  been 
married  at  fifteen. 

**  No,  reverendo  ;  he  is  a  thief  !" 

Concha  merely  nodded  his  head.  He 
never  had  been  a  man  to  betray  much 
pious  horror  when  he  heard  of  ill-do- 
ing. 

**  The  two  are  almost  identical,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  One  does  what  the 
other  fears  to  do.  And  is  your  husband 
in  prison  }  Is  that  why  you  have  come 
back  ?  Ah,  you  women,  in  foolishness 
you  almost  equal  the  men  !" 

"  No,  reverendo  ;  I  am  come  back 
because  he  has  left  me.  Sebastian  has 
run  away,  and  has  stolen  all  his  mas- 
ter's property.  It  was  the  Colonel  Mon- 
real,  of  Xeres  ;  a  good  man,  reverendo, 
but  a  politician." 

"Ah  !" 

*'  Yes  ;  and  he  was  murdered,  as  your 
reverence  has  no  doubt  seen  in  the  news- 
papers. A  week  ago  it  was,  the  day 
that  the  Englishman  came  with  a  let- 
ter." 

"  What  Englishman  was  that  ?**  in- 
quired Father  Concha,  brushing  some 
grains  of  snuff  from  his  sleeve — "  what 
Englishman  was  that,  my  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  !  His  name  is 
unknown  to  me,  but  I  could  tell  he  was 
English  from  his  manner  of  speaking. 
The  colonel  had  an  English  friend  who 
spoke  so,  one  engaged  in  the  sherry  in 
Xeres." 

•*  Ah,  yes  !  And  this  Englishman, 
what  was  he  like  ?" 

**  He  was  very  tall  and  straight,  like 
a  soldier,  and  had  a  moustache  quite 
light  in  colour,  like  straw." 

**  Ah,  yes  !  The  English  are  so.  And 
he  left  a  letter?*' 

"  Yes,  reverendo." 

**  A  rose-coloured  letter  .  .  .  ?" 

**Yes,"  said  the  woman,  looking  at 
him  with  surprise. 

**  And  tell  me  what  happened  after- 
ward. I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  help 
you,  my  child,  if  you  teli  me  all  you 
know." 

*'  And  then,  reverendo,  the  police 
brought  back  the  colonel,  who  had  been 
murdered  in  the  streets  ;  and  I  who  had 
his  excellency's  dinner  on  the  table 
waiting  for  him  !" 

••And  .  .  ." 

**  And  Sebastian  ate  the  di»iner,  rev- 
erendo." 

"  Your  husband  appears  to  be  a  man 
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of  action,**  said  Concha,  with  a  queer 
smile.     **  And  then  ..." 

**  Sebastian  sent  me  on  a  message  to 
the  town,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was 
gone,  and  all  his  excellency's  posses- 
sions were  gone — his  papers  and  valu- 
ables.** 

*'  Including  the  letter  which  the  Eng- 
lishman had  left  for  the  colonel  ?'* 

•*  Yes,  reverendo ;  Sebastian  knew 
that  in  these  times  the  papers  of  a  poli- 
tician may  perhaps  be  sold  for  money.** 

Concha  nodded  his  head  reflectively, 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  infinite 
deliberation  and  enjoyment. 

*'  Yes  ;  -assuredly  Sebastian  is  one  of 
those  men  who  get  on  in  the  world,  .  .  . 
up  to  a  certain  point,  .  .  .  and  at  that 
point  they  get  hanged.  There  is  in  the 
universe  a  particular  spot  for  each  man, 
where  we  all  think  we  should  like  to 
go  if  we  had  the  money.  For  me  it  is 
Rome.  Doubtless  Sebastian  had  some 
such  spot  of  which  he  spoke  when  he 
was  intoxicated.  Where  is  Sebastian*s 
earthly  paradise  think  you,  my  child  .>** 

**  He  always  spoke  of  Madrid,  rever- 
endo.** 

**  Yes,  .  .  .  yes,  I  can  imagine  he 
would.*' 

**  And  I  have  no  money  to  follow 
him,  ..."  sobbed  the  woman,  break- 
ing into  tears  again.  **  So  I  came  to 
Ronda,  where  I  am  known,  to  seek 
it.** 

**  Ah,  foolish  woman  !**  exclaimed  the 
priest  severely,  and  shaking  his  finger 
at  her — **  foolish  woman,  to  think  of 
following  such  a  person.  More  foolish 
still  is  it  to  weep  for  a  worthless  hus- 
band, especially  in  public,  thus,  on  the 
church  steps,  where  all  may  see.  All 
the  other  women  will  be  so  pleased.  It 
is  their  greatest  happiness  to  think  that 
their  neighbour*s  husband  is  worse  than 
their  own.  Failure  is  the  royal  road  to 
popularity.  Dry  your  tears,  foolish 
one,  before  you  make  too  many  friends.** 

The  woman  obeyed  him  mechanically, 
with  a  sort  of  dumb  helplessness. 

At  this  moment  a  horseman  clattered 
past,  coming  from  Ronda,  and  hasten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Bobadilla  or  per- 
haps to  the  Casa  Barenna.  He  wore 
his  flat-brimmed  hat  well  forward  over 
the  eyes,  and  kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  road  in  front.  There  was  a  faint 
suggestion  of  assumed  absorption  in  his 
attitude,  as  if  he  knew  that  the  priest 
was  usually  at  the  church  door  at  this 


hour,  and  had  no  desire  to  meet  his  eye. 
It  was  Larralde. 

A  few  minutes  later  Julia  Barenna, 
who  was  sitting  at  her  window  watch- 
ing and  waiting — her  attitude  in  life — 
suddenly  rose  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
and  trembling  hands.  She  stood  and 
gazed  down  into  the  valley  below,  her 
attention  fixed  on  the  form  of  a  horse- 
man slowly  making  his  way  through  the 
olive  groves.  Then  breathlessly  she 
turned  to  her  mirror. 

*'  At  last  !**  she  whispered,  her  fingers 
busy  with  her  hair  and  mantilla,  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  flying  through  her  brain, 
her  heart  throbbing  in  her  breast.  In 
a  moment  the  aspect  of  the  whole  world 
had  changed,  in  a  moment  Julia  herself 
was  another  woman.  Ten  years  seemed 
to  have  rolled  away  from  her  heart, 
leaving  her  young  and  girlish  and  hope- 
ful again.  She  gave  one  last  look  at 
herself  and  hurried  to  the  door. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  day,  and  the 
air  beneath  the  gnarled  and  ancient 
olive-trees  was  cool  and  fresh,  as  Julia 
passed  under  them  to  meet  her  lover. 
He  threw  himself  out  of  the  saddle  when 
he  saw  her,  and  leaving  his  horse  loose 
ran  to  meet  her.  He  took  her  hands 
and  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips,  with  a 
certain  fervour  which  was  sincere 
enough,  for  Larralde  loved  Julia  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  though  he  had  another 
mistress — Ambition — who  was  with  him 
always  and  filled  his  thoughts  sleeping 
and  waking.  Julia,  her  face  all  flushed, 
her  eyes  aglow,  received  his  gallant 
greeting  with  a  sort  of  breathless  eager- 
ness. She  knew  she  had  not  Larralde*s 
whole  heart,  and,  womanlike,  was  not 
content  with  half. 

*'  I  have  not  seen  you  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,"  she  said. 

"  Ah  !"  answered  Larralde,  who  had 
apparently  not  kept  so  strict  an  account 
of  the  days — "  ah,  yes  ;  I  know.  But, 
dearest,  I  have  been  burning  the  high- 
roads. I  have  been  almost  to  Madrid. 
Ah,  Julia,  why  did  you  make  such  a 
mistake  ?" 

"What  mistake?'*  she  asked,  with  a 
sudden  light  of  coquetry  in  her  eyes. 
She  thought  he  was  about  to  ask  her 
why  she  loved  him.  In  former  days  he 
had  had  a  pretty  turn  for  such  questions. 

"  In  giving  the  letter  to  that  scoun- 
drel Conyngham.  He  has  betrayed  us, 
and  Spain  is  no  longer  safe  for  me.** 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  asked  Julia, 
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alert.  Had  she  possessed  Larralde's 
whole  heart  she  would  have  been  happy 
enough  to  take  part  in  his  pursuits. 

Larralde  gave  a  short  laugh  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  let- 
ter is  now  !"  he  answered. 

Julia  unfolded  a  note  and  handed  it 
to  him.  She  had  received  it  three  weeks 
earlier  from  Concepcion  Vara,  and  it 
was  from  Conyngham,  saying  that  he 
had  left  her  note  at  the  house  of  the 
colonel. 

**  The  colonel  was  dead  before  Co- 
nyngham arrived  at  Xeres."  said  Lar- 
ralde shortly  ;  "  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  left  the  letter.  I  suspected  tliat 
he  had  kept  it  as  a  little  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Christinos,  under  whom  he 
takes  service.  It  would  have  been  the 
most  natural  thing  to  do.  But  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  letter  is  not  in 
his  possession.** 

*'  How  V*  asked  Julia,  with  a  sudden 
fear  that  blanched  her  face. 

Larralde  smiled  in  rather  a  sickly 
way,  and  made  no  answer.  He  turned 
and  looked  down  the  avenue. 

**  I  see  Father  Concha  approaching,*' 
he  said.  *'  Let  us  go  toward  the 
house.*' 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

A    WEIGHT    OF    EVIDENCE. 

**  The  woman  who  loves  you  is  at  once  your 
detective  and  accomplice." 

The  old  priest  was  walking  leisurely 
up  the  avenue  toward  the  Casa  Barenna, 
when  the  branches  of  a  dwarf  ilex  were 
pushed  aside,  and  there  came  to  him 
from  their  leafy  concealment  not  indeed 
a  wood-nymph,  but  Sefiora  Barenna, 
with  her  finger  at  her  lips. 

•*  Hush  !**  she  said  ;  '*  he  is  here." 
And  from  the  anxious  and  excited  ex- 
pression of  her  face  it  became  apparent 
that  madame's  nerves  were  astir. 
Who  is  here?" 

Why,  Esteban  Larralde,  of  course." 
Ah  !"  said  Concha  patiently  ;  "  but 
need  we  for  that  hide  behind  the 
bushes  and  walk  on  the  flower-borders.^ 
Life  would  be  much  simpler,  sefiora, 
if  people  would  only  keep  to  the  foot- 
path— less  picturesque,  I  allow  you, 
but  simpler.  Shall  I  climb  up  a  tree  ?" 
The  lady  cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven 
and  heaved  an  exaggerated  sigh. 
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"  Ah,  what  a  tragedy  life  is  !*'  she 
whispered  apparently  to  the  angels,  but 
loud  enough  for  her  companion  to  hear. 

*'  Or  a  farce,**  said  Concha,  "  accord- 
ing to  our  reading  of  the  part.  Where 
is  Sefior  Larralde.^" 

"  Oh,  he  has  gone  to  the  fruit-garden 
with  Julia  !  There  is  a  high  wall  all 
round,  and  one  cannot  see.  She  may 
be  murdered  by  this  time.  I  knew  he 
was  coming  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  ran  downstairs.  She  walks  at  other 
times." 

Concha  smiled  rather  grimly. 

"  She  is  not  the  first  to  do  that,**  he 
said  ;  **  and  many  have  stumbled  on 
the  stairs  in  their  haste." 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  hard  man,  a  terri- 
ble man  with  no  heart  !  And  I  have  no 
one  to  sympathise  with  me.  No  one 
knows  what  I  suffer.  I  never  sleep  at 
night — not  a  wink — but  lie  and  think  of 
my  troubles.  Julia  will  not  obey  me. 
I  have  warned  her  not  to  rouse  me  to 
anger,  and  she  laughs  at  me.  She  per- 
sists in  seeing  this  terrible  Esteban  Lar- 
ralde— a  Carlist,  if  you  please." 

"  We  are  all  as  God  made  us,"  said 
Concha  ;  "  with  embellishments  added 
by  the  Evil  One,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"  And  now  I  am  going  to  see  General 
Vincente.  I  shall  tell  him  to  send  sol- 
diers. This  is  intolerable.  I  am  not 
obeyed  in  my  own  house  !"  cried  the 
lady.  *'  I  have  ordered  the  carriage  to 
meet  me  at  the  lower  gate.  I  dare  not 
drive  away  from  my  own  door.  Ah, 
what  a  tragedy  !' ' 

'*  I  will  go  with  you  since  you  are  de- 
termined to  go,*'  said  Concha. 

"  What  !  and  leave  Julia  with  that 
terrible  man  ?" 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  happi- 
ness is  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle 
with.  There  is  so  little  of  it  in  the 
world,  and  it  lasts  so  short  a  time." 

Sefiora  Barenna  indicated  by  a  sigh 
and  her  attitude  that  she  had  had  no 
experience  in  the  matter.  As  a  simple 
fact,  she  had  been  enabled  all  through 
her  life  to  satisfy  her  own  desires,  the 
subtlest  form  of  misfortune. 

"  Then  you  would  have  Julia  marry 
this  terrible  man  ?"  said  the  lady,  shield- 
ing her  face  from  the  sun  with  the  black 
fan  which  she  always  carried. 

"  I  am  too  old  and  too  stupid  to  take 
any  active  part  in  my  neighbours*  affairs. 
It  is  only  the  young  and  inexperienced 
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who   are   competent   to   do   that,"    an- 
swered the  priest. 

**  But  you  say  you  are  fond  of  Julia." 
Yes,"  said  the  priest  quietly. 
I  wonder  why?" 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
Sefiora  Barenna  never  understood. 

**  You  are  always  kinder  to  her  than 
you  are  to  me,"  went  on  the  lady  in  her 
most  martyred  manner.  "  Her  pen- 
ances are  always  lighter  than  mine. 
You  are  patient  with  her,  and  not  with 
me.  And  1  am  sure  I  have  never  done 
you  any  injury." 

The  old  padre  smiled.  Perhaps  he 
was  thinking  of  those  illusions  which 
she  had  during  the  years  pulled  down 
one  by  one,  for  the  greater  peace  of  his 
soul. 

"There  is  the  carriage,"  he  said. 
"  Let  us  hasten  to  General  Vincente,  if 
you  still  wish  to  see  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  rattling 
along  the  road,  while  Esteban  Larralde 
and  Julia  sat  side  by  side  in  the  shade 
of  the  great  wall  that  surrounded  the 
fruit-garden.  And  one  at  least  of  them 
was  gathering  that  quick  harvest  of 
love,  which  is  like  the  grass  of  the  field, 
inasmuch  as  to-day  it  is  and  to-morrow 
is  not. 

General  Vincente  was  at  home.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are  happy  in 
finding  themselves  where  they  are  want- 
ed. So  many  have,  on  the  contrary, 
the  misfortune  to  be  always  absent 
when  they  are  required,  and  the  world 
soon  learns  to  progress  without  them. 

"  That  man,  that  Larralde  is  in  Ron- 
da,"  said  Seflora  Barenna,  bursting  in 
on  the  general's  solitude.  Vincente 
smiled,  and  nevertheless  exchanged  a 
quick  glance  with  Concha,  who  con- 
firmed the  news  by  a  movement  of  his 
shaggy  eyebrows. 

"  Ah,  these  young  people  !"  ex- 
claimed the  general,  with  a  gay  little 
laugh.  **  What  it  is  to  be  young  and 
in  love  !  But  be  seated,  Ifiez — be  seat- 
ed.    Padre,  a  chair." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  V  asked 
Sefiora  Barenna  breathlessly,  for  she 
was  stout  and  agitated,  and  had  hurried 
up  the  steps. 

When,  my  dear  Iflez — when  ?" 
But  now,  with  this  man  in  Ronda. 
You  know  quite  well  he  is  dangerous. 
He  is  a  Carlist.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  you  received  an  anonymous  let- 
ter saying  that  your  life  was  in  danger. 
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Of  course,  it  was  from  the  Carlists,  and 
Larralde  has  something  to  do  with  it  ; 
or  that  Englishman,  that  Seflor  Conyng- 
ham  with  the  blue  eyes.  A  man  with 
blue  eyes — bah  !  of  course  he  is  not  to 
be  trusted." 

The  receiver  of  the  anonymous  warn- 
ing seemed  to  be  amused. 

"  A  little  sweeping,  your  statements, 
my  dear  Iflez.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Now,  a 
lemonade,  the  afternoon  is  warm.'* 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  My  nerves,"  whispered  the  sefiora 
to  Concha — "  my  nerves,  they  are  so 
easily  upset." 

"The  liqueurs,"  said  the  general  to 
the  servant  with  perfect  gravity. 

"  You  must  take  steps  at  once,"  urged 
Sefiora  Barenna  when  they  were  alone 
again.  She  was  endowed  with  a  mag- 
nificent imagination,  without  much 
common  sense  to  hold  it  in  check,  and 
at  times  persuaded  herself  that  she  was 
in  the  midst,  and  perhaps  the  leader  of 
a  dangerous  whirl  of  political  events. 

"  I  will,  my  dear  Ifiez — I  will.  And 
we  will  take  a  little  maraschino  to  col- 
lect ourselves — eh  ?" 

And  his  manner  quite  indicated  that 
it  was  he  and  not  Madame  Barenna  who 
was  upset.  The  lady  consented,  and 
proceeded  to  what  she  took  to  be  a  con- 
sultation, which  in  reality  was  a  mono- 
logue. During  this  she  imparted  a  vast 
deal  of  information,  and  received  none 
in  return,  which  is  the  habit  of  voluble 
people,  and  renders  them  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  themselves  and  useful  to 
others. 

Presently  the  two  men  conducted  her 
to  her  carriage  with  many  reassurances. 

"  Never  fear,  Ifiez — never  fear.  He 
will  be  gone  before  you  return,"  said 
the  general,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
He  had  consented  to  invite  Julia  to  ac- 
company Estella  and  himself  to  Madrid, 
where  she  would  be  out  of  harm's 
way. 

The  two  men  then  returned  to  the 
general's  study,  and  sat  down  in  that 
silence  which  only*  grows  to  perfection 
on  the  deep  sod  of  a  long-standing 
friendship. 

Vincente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Madrid," 
he  said,  looking  gravely  at  his  compan- 
ion. "  My  correspondent  tells  me  that 
Conyngham  has  not  yet  presented  his 
letter  of  introduction,  and  so  far  as  is 
ascertainable   has   not    arrived    in    the 
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capital.     He  should  have  been  there  six 
weeks  ago." 

The  padre  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
held  the  box  out  toward  his  companion, 
who  waved  it  aside.  The  general  was 
too  dainty  a  man  to  indulge  in  such  a 
habit. 

**  He  possessed  no  money,  so  he  can- 
not have  fallen  a  victim  to  thieves,"  said 
Concha. 

*'  He  was  accompanied  by  a  good 
guide,  and  an  honest  enough  scoundrel, 
so  he  cannot  have  lost  his  way,"  ob- 
served the  general,  with  a  queer  expres- 
sion of  optimistic  distress  on  his  face. 

*'  His  movements  are  not  always 
above  suspicion.  ..."  The  priest 
closed  his  snuff-box  and  laboriously  re- 
placed it  in  the  pocket  of  his  cassock. 

"  That  letter  .  .  .  it  was  a  queer  busi- 
ness !"  and  the  general  laughed. 

"  Most  suspicious." 

Theie  was  a  silence,  during  which 
Concha  sneezed  twice,  with  enjoyment 
and  more  noise  than  is  usually  consid- 
ered necessary. 

"And  your  letter?"  he  said,  care- 
fully folding  his  handkerchief  into 
squares — "  that  anonymous  letter  of 
warning  that  your  life  is  threatened,  is 
that  true  ?     It  is  the  talk  of  Ronda." 

**  Ah,  that!"  laughed  Vincente. 
**  Yes,  it  is  true  enough.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  ;  a  mere  incident,  that  is 
all." 

"  That  which  the  Sefiora  Barenna  said 
just  now,"  observed  the  priest  slowly, 
"  about  our  English  friend  may  be  true. 
Sometimes  thoughtless  people  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  which  eludes  more  careful 
minds." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  padre — yes." 

The  two  gray-headed  men  looked  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  And  yet  you  trust  him,"  said  Con- 
cha. 

"  Despite  myself — despite  my  better 
judgment,  my  dear  friend." 

The  priest  rose  and  went  to  the  win-  " 
dow  which  overlooked  the  garden. 

"  Estella  is  in  the  garden  ?"  he  asked, 
and  received  no  answer. 

**  1  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  said 
the  general.  "  You  are  thinking  that 
we  should  do  well  to  tell  Estella  of  these 
very  distressing  suspicions." 

"  For  you  it  does  not  matter,"  replied 
the  priest.  "It  is  a  mere  incident,  as 
you  say.  Your  life  has  been  attempted 
before,  and  you   killed    both  the   men 


with  your  own  hand,  if  I  recollect 
aright." 

Vincente  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  rather  embarrassed. 

"  But  a  woman,"  went  on  Concha, 
"  cannot  afford  to  trust  a  man  against 
her  better  judgment." 

By  way  of  reply  the  general  rose  and 
rang  the  bell,  requesting  the  servant, 
when  he  answered  the  summons,  to  ask 
the  sefiorita  to  spare  a  few  moments  of 
her  time. 

They  exchanged  no  further  words  un- 
til Estella  came,  hurrying  into  the  room 
with  a  sudden  flush  on  her  cheeks  and 
something  in  her  dark  eyes  that  made 
her  father  say  at  once  : 

"  It  is  not  bad  news  that  we  have,  my 
child." 

Estella  glanced  at  Concha  and  said 
nothing.  His  wise  old  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  on  her  face  with  a  little  frown 
of  anxiety. 

"  We  have  had  a  visit  from  the  Sefiora 
Barenna,"  went  on  the  general,  "  and 
she  is  anxious  that  we  should  invite 
Julia  to  go  to  Madrid  with  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  Esteban  Larralde  is  still  at- 
tempting to  force  his  attentions  upon 
Julia,  and  is  at  present  in  Ronda.  You 
will  not  object  to  her  coming  with  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Estella,  without  much 
interest. 

"  We  have  also  heard  rather  disquiet- 
ing news  about  our  pleasant  friend,  Mr. 
Conyngham,"  said  the  general,  exam- 
ining the  tassel  of  his  sword  ;  "  and  I 
think  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  that  I 
fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  Vincente  spoke  again. 

"  In  these  times  one  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  suspect  one's  nearest  friends. 
Much  harm  may  be  done  by  being  over- 
trustful,  and  appearances  are  so  consis- 
tently against  Mr.  Conyngham,  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  ignore  them." 

The  general  waited  for  Estella  to 
make  some  comment,  and  after  a  pause 
continued  : 

"  He  arrived  in  Ronda  under  singu- 
larly unfortunate  circumstances,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  have  his  travelling 
companion  shot.  Then  occurred  that 
affair  of  the  letter,  which  has  never  been 
explained.  Conyngham  would  have  to 
show  me  that  letter  before  I  should  be 
quite  satisfied.  I  obtained  for  him  an 
introduction  to  General  Espartero,  in 
Madrid,     That  was  six  or  seven  weeks 
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ago.  The  introduction  has  not  been 
presented,  nor  has  Conyngham  been 
seen  in  Madrid.  In  England,  on  his 
own  confession,  he  was  rather  a  scamp  ; 
why  not  the  same  in  Spain  T' 

The  general  spread  out  his  hands  in 
his  favourite  gesture  of  deprecation. 
He  had  not  made  the  world,  and  while 
deeply  deploring  that  such  things  could 
be,  he  tacitly  admitted  that  the  human 
race  had  not  been,  creatively  speaking, 
a  complete  success. 

Father  Concha  was  brushing  invisible 
grains  of  snuff  from  his  cassock  sleeve 
and  watching  Estella  with  anxious  eyes. 

**  I  only  tell  you,  my  dear,"  continued 
the  general,  **  so  that  we  may  know 
how  to  treat  Mr.  Conyngham  should 
we  meet  him  in  Madrid.  I  liked  him. 
I  like  a  roving  man — and  many  English- 
men are  thus  wanderers — but  appear- 
ances are  very  much  against  him." 

•*  Yes,"  admitted  Estella  quietly — 
"yes." 

She  moved  toward  the  door,  and  there 
turning  looked  at  Concha. 

**  Does  the  padre  stay  to  dinner.^" 
she  asked. 

'*  No,  my  child  ;  thank  you — no,  I 
have  affairs  at  home." 

Estella  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
a  queer  silence  behind  her. 

Presently  Concha  rose. 

**  I,  too,  am  going  to  Madrid,"  he 
said.  **  It  is  an  opportunity  to  press 
my  claim  for  the  payment  of  my  prince- 
ly stipend,  now  two  years  overdue." 

He  walked  home  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  street,  exchanging  many  salutations, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  speak  to  a 
friend.  Indeed,  nearly  every  passer-by 
counted  himself  as  such. 

In  his  bare  room,  where  the  merest 
necessities  of  life  scarce  had  place,  he 
sat  down  thoughtfully.  The  furniture, 
the  few  books,  his  own  apparel  bespoke 
the  direst  poverty.  This  was  one  who, 
in  his  simplicity,  read  his  Master's  words 
quite  literally,  and  went  about  his  work 
with  neither  purse  nor  scrip.  The  priest 
presently  rose  and  took  from  a  shelf  an 
old  wooden  box  quaintly  carved  and 
studded  with  iron  nails.  A  search  in 
the  drawer  of  the  table  resulted  in  the 
finding  of  a  key,  and  the  final  discovery 
of  a  small  parcel  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  which  contained  letters  and  other 
papers. 

**  The  rainy  day,  it  comes  at  last," 
said  the  Padre   Concha,  counting  out 


his  little  stock  of  silver  with  the  care 
that  only  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  each  coin  represents  a  self-denial. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

AN    ULTIMATUM. 

**  I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself.'* 

Neither  Estella  nor  her  father  had  a 
great  liking  for  the  city  of  Madrid, 
which,  indeed,  is  at  no  time  desirable. 
In  the  winter  it  is  cold,  in  the  summer  ex- 
ceedingly hot,  and  during  the  changes 
of  the  seasons  of  a  treacherous  weather 
difficult  to  surpass.  The  social  atmos- 
phere was  no  more  genial  at  the  period 
with  which  we  deal,  for  it  blew  hot  and 
cold,  and  treachery  marked  every 
change. 

Although  the  Queen  Regent  seemed 
to  be  nearing  at  last  a  successful  issue 
to  her  long  and  eventful  struggle  against 
Don  Carlos,  she  had  enemies  nearer 
home,  whose  movements  were  equally 
dangerous  to  the  throne  of  the  child- 
queen. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  have  an  honest 
soldier  so  far  removed  from  the  capi- 
tal," said  Christina,  who  never  laid 
aside  the  woman  while  playing  the 
Queen,  as  Vincente  kissed  her  hand  on 
presenting  himself  at  court.  The  gen- 
eral smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  did  she  say — what  did  she 
say  V  the  intriguers  whispered  eager- 
ly, as  the  great  soldier  made  his  way 
toward  the  door,  with  the  haste  of  one 
who  was  no  courtier.  But  thev  re- 
ceived  no  answer. 

The  general  had  taken  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  one  of  the  hotels  on  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  and  hurried  thither,  well  pleased 
to  have  escaped  so  easily  from  a  palace 
where  self-seeking — that  grim  spirit  that 
haunts  the  abodes  of  royalty — had  long 
reigned  supreme. 

There  was,  the  servants  told  him,  a 
visitor  in  the  salon,  one  who  had  asked 
for  the  general,  and  on  learning  of  his 
absence  had  insisted  on  being  received 
by  the  sefiorita. 

**  That  sounds  like  Conyngham," 
muttered  the  general,  unbuckling  his 
sword,  for  he  had  but  one  weapon,  and 
wore  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
and  her  enemies  alike. 

It  was,  indeed,  Conyngham,  whose 
gay  laugh  Vincente  heard  before  he 
crossed  the  threshold  of  Estella's  draw- 
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injy-room.  The  Englishman  was  in  uni- 
form, and  stood  with  his  back  turned 
toward  the  door  by  which  the  general 
entered. 

'*  It  is  Sefior  Conyngham,*'  said  Es- 
tella  at  once,  in  a  quiet  voice,  **  who 
has  been  wounded  and  six  weeks  in  the 
hospital.  " 

'*  Yes/'  said  Conyngham  ;  **  but  I  am 
well  again  now.  And  I  got  my  appoint- 
ment while  I  was  still  in  the  Sisters* 
care." 

He  laughed,  though  his  face  was  pale 
and  thin,  and  approached  the  general 
with  extended  hand.  The  general  had 
come  to  Madrid  with  the  intention  of 
refusing  to  take  that  hand,  and  those 
who  knew  him  said  that  this  soldier 
never  swerved  from  his  purpose.  He 
looked  for  a  moment  into  Conyngham's 
eyes,  and  then  sh(;ok  hynds  with  him. 
He  did  not  disguise  the  hesitation, 
which  was  apparent  to  both  Estella  and 
the  Englishman. 

**  How  were  you  wounded  ?'*  he 
asked. 

**  I  was  stabbed  in  the  back  on  the 
Toledo  road,  ten  miles  from  here.** 

**  Not  by  a  robber,  not  for  your 
money.*'  • 

**  No  one  ever  hated  me  or  cared  for 
me  on  that  account,*'  laughed  Conyng- 
ham. 

**  Then  who  did  it?"  asked  General 
Vincente,  unbuttoning  his  gloves. 

Conyngham  hesitated. 

"  A  man  with  whom  I  quarrelled  on 
the  road,**  he  made  reply  ;  but  it  was  no 
answer  at  all,  as  hearers  and  speaker 
alike  recognised  in  a  flash  of  thought. 

"  He  left  me  for  dead  on  the  road, 
but  a  carter  picked  me  up  and  brought 
me  to  Madrid,  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Hermanas,  where  I  have  been  ever 
since.*' 

There  were  flowers  on  the  table,  and 
the  general  stooped  over  them  with  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  their  scent.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  and,  in- 
deed, had  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  colour  of  his 
coat. 

"  You  must  beware,"  he  said,  **  now 
that  you  wear  the  Queen's  uniform. 
There  is  treachery  abroad,  I  fear.  Even 
I  have  had  an  anonymous  letter  of 
warning." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  who  wrote 
it,"  exclaimed  Conyngham,  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  anger  in  his  eyes. 


The  general  laughed  pleasantly. 

**  So  should  I,"  he  said  ;  "  merely  as 
a  matter  of  curiositv." 

And  he  turned  toward  the  door,  which 
was  opened  at  this  moment  by  a  scr- 
vant. 

"  A  gentleman  wishing  to  see  me,  an 
Englishman  as  it  would  appear,"  he 
continued,  looking  at  the  card. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Conyngham,  as 
the  general  moved  away,  "  I  am  in- 
structed to  inform  you  that  I  am  at- 
tached to  your  staff,  as  an  extra  aide- 
de-camp,  during  your  stay  in  Madrid." 

The  general  nodded,  and  left  Estella 
and  Conyngham  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room.     Conyngham  turned  on  Estella. 

"  So  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  near 
you,"  he  said,  "  which  is  all  that  I 
want." 

He  spoke  lightly  enough,  as  was  his 
habit,  but  Estella,  who  was  wise  in 
those  matters  that  women  know,  pre- 
ferred not  to  meet  his  eyes,  which  were 
grave  and  deep. 

"  Such  things  are  quickly  said,"  Es- 
tella retorted. 

"  Yes  ;  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
prove  them." 

The  general  had  left  his  gloves  on  the 
table.  Estella  took  them  up  and  ap- 
peared to  be  interested  in  them. 

Perhaps  a  lifetime,"  she  suggested. 
I  ask  no  less,  sefiorita." 

"  Then  vou  ask  much." 

"  And  I  give  all,  though  that  is  little 
enough." 

They  spoke  slowly,  not  bandying 
words,  but  exchanging  thoughts.  Es- 
tella was  grave.  Conyngham's  attitude 
was  that  which  he  ever  displayed  to  the 
world — namely,  one  of  cheerful  opti- 
mism, as  behooved  a  strong  man  who 
had  not  yet  known  fear. 

"  Is  it  too  little,  sefiorita  ?"  he  asked. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
would  not  look  up,  neither  would  she 
answer  his  question.  He  was  standing 
quite  close  to  her,  upright  in  his  bright 
uniform,  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  all 
her  attention  was  fixed  on  the  flowers 
which  had  called  forth  the  general's 
outspoken  admiration.  She  touched 
them  with  fingers  hardly  lighter  than 
his. 

"  Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  Co- 
nyngham, after  a  pause,  "  what  I  give 
is  nothing." 

Estella's  face  wore  a  queer  little  smile, 
as  of  a  deeper  knowledge. 
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•*  Nothing  at  all/*  continued  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  '*  for  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
and  you  know  nothing  of  me." 

"Three  months  ago,'*  answered  Es- 
tella,  **  we  had  never  heard  of  you,  and 
you  had  never  seen  me,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  laugh. 

*'  I  have  seen  nothing  else  since,** 
Conyngham  replied  deliberately,  **  for 
I  have  gone  about  the  world  a  blind 
man.** 

**  In  three  months  one  cannot  decide 
matters  that  affect  a  whole  lifetime,*' 
said  the  girl. 

**  This  matter  decided  itself  in  three 
minutes,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sefior- 
ita,  in  the  old  palace  at  Ronda.  It  is 
a  matter  that  time  is  powerless  to  affect 
one  way  or  the  other.'* 

With  some  people  ;  but  you  are  hasty 
and  impetuous.  My  father  said  it  of 
you,  and  he  is  never  mistaken.** 

**  Then  you  do  not  trust  me,  seiiorita.** 

Estella  had  turned  away  her  face,  so 
that  he  could  only  see  her  mantilla  and 
the  folds  of  her  golden  hair  gleaming 
through  the  black  lace.  She  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

**  It  is  not  due  to  yourself  nor  to  all 
who  know  you  in  Spain  if  I  do,"  she 
said. 

**  All  who  know  me  .  .  .  ?** 

•*Yes,'*  she  continued— "  Father 
Concha,  Sefiora  Barenna,  my  father, 
and  others  at  Ronda.'* 

**  Ah  !  And  what  leads  them  to  mis- 
trust me  ?*' 

"  Your  own  actions,**  replied  Estella. 

And  Conyngham  was  too  simple- 
minded,  too  inexperienced  in  such  mat- 
ters to  understand  the  ring  of  anxiety 
in  her  voice. 

**  1  do  not  much  mind  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  thinks  of  me,"  he  said. 
**  I  have  never  owed  anything  to  the 
world,  nor  asked  anything  from  it. 
They  are  welcome  to  think  what  they 
like.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  Is 
it  possible,  seiiorita,  to  make  you  trust 
me?** 

Estella  did  not  answer  at  once.  After 
a  pause  she  gave  an  indifferent  jerk  of 
the  head. 

**  Perhaps,"  she  said. 

••If  it  is  possible  I  will  doit.** 

'•  It  is  quite  easy,'*  she  answered, 
raising  her  head  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  her  interests  lay  without  and 
not  in  this  room  at  all. 


"How  can  I  doit?*' 

She  gave  a  short,  hard  laugh,  which 
to  experienced  ears  would  have  be- 
trayed her  instantly. 

••  By  showing  me  the  letter  you  wrote 
to  Julia  Barenna,'*  she  said. 

'•  I  cannot  do  that.** 

•*No?**  she  said  significantly.  A 
woman  fighting  for  her  own  happiness 
is  no  sparing  adversary. 

**  Will  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of 
that  letter  satisfy  you,  sefiorita  ?" 

Her  profile  was  turned  toward  him, 
delicate  and  proud,  with  the  perfect 
chiselling  of  outline  that  only  comes 
with  a  long  descent  and  bespeaks  the 
blood  of  a  line  of  gentle  ancestors,  for 
Estella  Vincente  had  in  her  veins  blood 
that  was  counted  noble  in  Spain,  the 
land  of  a  bygone  glory. 

•*  Nothing,**  she  answered  ;  *•  though 
the  question  of  my  being  satisfied  is  hard- 
ly of  importance.  You  asked  me  to  trust 
you,  and  you  make  it  difficult  by  your 
actions.  In  return  I  ask  a  proof,  that 
is  all.'* 

••  Do  you  want  to  trust  me  ?** 

He  had  come  a  little  closer  to  her, 
and  was  grave  enough  now. 

**  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?"  she  in- 
quired in  a  low  voice. 

•*  Do  you  want  to  trust  me?"  he 
asked,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  able  to  detect  an  infinitesimal  ac- 
quiescent movement  of  her  head. 

•*  Then  if  that  letter  is  in  existence 
you  shall  have  it,"  he  said.  **  You  say 
that  my  actions  have  borne  evidence 
against  me.  I  shall  trust  to  action  and 
not  to  words  to  refute  that  evidence. 
But  you  must  give  me  time.  Will  you 
do  that?" 

You  always  ask  something." 
Yes,   sefiorita,   from  you,  but  from 
no  one  else  in  the  world." 

He  gave  a  sudden  laugh  and  walked 
to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking 
at  her. 

**  I  suppose,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  be 
asking  all  my  life  from  you.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  we  were  created,  sefiorita — 
I  to  ask,  you  to  give ;  perhaps  that  is 
happiness,  Estella." 

She  raised  her  eyes,  but  did  not  meet 
his,  looking  past  hirrt  through  the  open 
window.  The  hotel  was  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the 
quiet  end  and  farthest  removed  from 
the  hum  of  the  market  and  the  busy 
sounds  of  traffic.     These  only  came  in 
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the  form  of  a  distant  hum,  like  the  con- 
tinuous roar  of  surf  upon  an  unseen 
shore.  Below  the  windows  a  passing 
water-seller  plied  his  trade,  and  his 
monotonous  cry  of  **  Agua — a — a  ! 
Agua — a — a  !*'  rose  like  a  wail,  like 
the  voice  of  one  crying  in  that  human 
wilderness  where  solitude  reigns  as 
surely  as  in  the  desert. 

For  a  moment  Estella  glanced  at  Co- 
nyngham  gravely,  and  his  eyes  were  no 
less  serious.  They  were  not  the  first, 
but  only  two  out  of  many  millions,  to 
wonder  what  happiness  is,  and  where  it 
hides  in  this  busy  world. 

They  had  not  spoken  or  moved,  when 
the  door  was  again  opened  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  bowed  toward  Conyngham, 
and  then  stood  aside  to  allow  in- 
gress to  one  who  followed  on  his  heels. 
This  was  a  tall  man,  white-haired  and 
white  of  face.  Indeed,  his  cheeks  had 
the  dead  pallor  of  paper,  and  seemed  to 
be  drawn  over  the  cheek-bones  at  such 
tension  as  gave  to  the  skin  a  polish  like 
that  of  fine  marble.  One  sees  many 
such  faces  in  London  streets,  and  they 
usually  indicate  suffering,  either  mental 
or  physical. 

The  stranger  came  forward  with  a 
perfect  lack  of  embarrassment,  which 
proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  world. 
His  bow  to  Estella  clearly  indicated 
that  his  business  lay  with  Conyngham. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Continen- 
tal ideal  of  the  polished,  cold  English- 
man, and  had  the  air  of  a  diplomat,  such 
as  this  country-  sends  to  foreign  courts 
to  praise  or  blame,  to  declare  friendship 
or  war  with  the  same  calm  suavity  and 
imperturbable  politeness. 

**  I  come  from  General  Vincente,"  he 


said  to  Conyngham,  *'  who  will  follow 
in  a  moment,  when  he  has  despatched 
some  business  which  detains  him.  I 
have  a  letter  to  the  general,  and  am,  in 
fact,  in  need  of  his  assistance." 

He  broke  off,  turning  to  .Estella,  who 
was  moving  toward  the  door. 

*'  I  was  especially  instructed/'  he  said 
quickly  to  her,  **  to  ask  you  not  to  leave 
us.  You  were,  I  believe,  at  school  with 
my  nieces  in  England,  and  when  my 
business,  which  is  of  the  briefest,  is 
concluded,  I  have  messages  to  deliver 
to  you  from  Mary  and  Amy  Mainwar- 
mg. 

Estella  smiled  a  little  and  resumed 
her  seat. 

Then  the  stranger  turned  to  Conyng- 
ham. 

**  The  general  told  me,"  he  went  on, 
in  his  cold  voice,  without  a  gleam  of 
geniality  or  even  of  life  in  his  eyes, 
**  that  if  I  followed  the  servant  to  the 
drawing-room  I  should  find  here  an 
English  aide-de-camp,  who  is  fully  in 
his  confidence,  and  upon  whose  good- 
nature and  assistance  I  could  rely." 

*'  I  am  for  the  time  General  Vincente's 
aide-de-camp,  and  I  am  an  English- 
man," answered  Conyngham. 

The  stranger  bowed. 

"  I  did  not  explain  my  business  to 
General  Vincente,"  said  he,  "  who  asked 
me  to  wait  until  he  came,  and  then  tell 
the  story  to  you  both  at  one  time.  In 
the  mean  time  I  was  to  introduce  myself 
to  you." 

Conyngham  waited  in  silence. 

"  My  name  is  Sir  John  Pleydell,"  said 
the  stranger  quietly. 

(To  be  continued^ 


INSPIRATION  AND  POEM. 

Within  the  brain  we  feel  it  burn  and  flit 

And  waver,  half  alighting.     Say  who  can, 
Would  not  the  glory  on  the  wings  of  it 
Strike  blind  the  eyes  of  man  ? 


We  lift  the  eager  hand,  again,  again, 

Dreaming  to  catch  it.     (Surely  it  will  fly  !) 
And,  lo  !  a  worm,  stung  with  a  freezing  rain 
Of  tears,  crawls  out  to  die. 
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GREEK  SCULPTURE.* 

Ever  since  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  top  of  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  a  history  of  Greek  sculpture, 
written  in  the  light  of  the  new  material, 
has  been  eagerly  awaited  by  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking public.  Mrs.  Mitchell's 
valuable  work  has  for  some  years  been 
out  of  date,  and  the  second  edition  of 
Murray's  history  is  inadequate  in  its 
treatment  of  the  recent  discoveries. 
The  latest  edition  of  Overbeck's  monu- 
mental Geschichte  der  griechischen  Plastik 
and  Collignon's  beautiful  and  valuable 
Histoire  de  la  Sculpture  Grecque  have  been 
available,  to  be  sure,  at  least  in  part,  to 
those  who  turn  readily  to  French  and 
German,  but  it  has  been  clear  enough 
for  some  time  that  a  good  history  writ- 
ten in  English  ought  to  find  a  ready 
sale. 

The  publishers  of  this  handbook  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  so  competent  a  scholar  as  Professor 
Ernest  Gardner  to  do  the  work.  The 
careful  classical  training  of  Cambridge 
University,  actual  experience  in  the 
work  of  excavation,  and  long  residence 
in  Athens  constitute  a  preparation  for 
such  writing  that  could  scarcely  be  bet- 
tered. Professor  Gardner  is,  moreover, 
singularly  free  from  the  too  common 
tendency  toward  rash  theorising  in  the 
handling  of  his  subject,  he  shows  in 
general  a  thoroughly  scholarly  and  sci- 
entific desire  to  understate  rather  than 
to  overstate  probabilities,  and  in  har- 
mony with  this  spirit  he  has  the  power 
of  definite  and  simple  expression.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  has 
produced  an  excellent  book.  It  more 
than  makes  good  its  title  of  **  hand- 
book,** for  Professor  Gardner  has  suc- 
ceeded in  packing  so  much  well-digest- 
ed matter  into  his  two  thin  volumes  that 
it  seems  as  if,  with  comparatively  slight 
additions  to  the  illustrations  and  notes, 
they  would  develop  into  a  history  of 
Greek  sculpture  that  might  easily  rank 
with  more  pretentious  works  on  this 
subject.     Not  until  one  reaches  the  Hel- 

♦  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture.  By  Er- 
nest Arthur  Gardner,  M.  A.  Two  parts,  I.  1896, 
II.  1897.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.;  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 


lenistic  period  does  the  brevity  of  his 
treatment  suggest  meagreness,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  point  at  which  the  nec- 
essary condensation  is  least  disadvan- 
tageous. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  excellent  features  of  this  book — 
ex  pede  Herculem — and  a  few  examples 
will  suffice.  The  discussion  of  **  Mate- 
rials and  Processes  of  Greek  Sculpture'* 
in  the*  introductory  chapter  is  admira- 
ble. It  presents  a  subject  the  impor- 
tance of  which  has  in  the  past  been  too 
often  overlooked,  and  which  recent  dis- 
covery and  investigation  have  brought 
into  greater  prominence.  In  natural 
connection  with  this  the  emphasis  laid 
throughout  upon  the  technique  of  sculp- 
ture is  most  useful,  and  nowhere  does 
it  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
brief,  but  extremely  good,  discussion  of 
the  Parthenon  Frieze. 

In  respect  of  the  literary  authorities 
for   the    history  of  the  earliest   period 
Professor  Gardner  is  very  sceptical,  per- 
haps almost  unduly  so,  but  he  states  the 
reasons  cogently  for  the  faith,  or  lack 
of  it,  that  is  in  him.     The  treatment  of 
the  difficult  subjects  of   **  Early   Infiu- 
ences"  and  the  |*  Rise  of  Greek  Sculp- 
ture,"   including   the    development    of 
types,  is  clear  and  satisfactory,  though 
now  and  then  possibly,  as  on  pages  28 
and  96,  a  rather  more  conscious  process 
of  aesthetic  reasoning  than  seems  quite 
natural  appears  to  be  attributed  to  the 
primitive   artist.     Similarly   it  seems  a 
little  fanciful  to  attribute  to  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  "  Harpy  Tomb"  self-satisfac- 
tion and  a  lack  of  the  **  stimulating  dis- 
content," which  was  to  lend  a  new  vig- 
our, as  yet  absent  in  purely  Ionic  work, 
to  the  budding  art  of  Greek  sculpture. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  passing  obser- 
vation, and  does  not  detract  from   the 
clear  and  admirable  manner  in   which 
the  differences  between  the  Ionic  and 
Peloponnesian    styles    are    in    general 
brought  out.      The  significance  of  the 
**  lax  archaic   style"   of   Ionia  is  made 
perfectly  plain  to  the  reader,  and  its  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  Attic  art  is 
most  clearly  shown.     As  characteristi- 
cally good  might  be  singled  out  the  dis- 
cussion  of   the   Parthenon    marbles,   in 
which  Professor  Gardner  has  most  hap- 
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pilv  performed  the  difficult  task  of  sepa- 
rating the  essential  from  the  less  impor- 
tant matter,  the  omission  of  which  is 
made  necessary  in  a  book  of  limited 
size.  Excellent  also  is  the  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  now  celebrated  female  head 
found  at  the  Argive  Heraeum  by  Pro- 
fessor Waldstein  (page  340).  This  head 
certainly  possesses  some  of  the  qualities 
of  both  Attic  and  Argive  art,  and  the 
reasonable  view  that  Attic  influence 
made  itself  felt  in  Argos  at  this  time  is 
surely  likely  to  prevail.  In  the  art  of  a 
later  period  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
Professor  Gardner  does  not  agree  with 
CoUignon  in  assigning  the  Otricoli  Zeus 
to  the  school  of  Praxiteles.  It  seems 
extremely  unlikely  that  this  work  should 
have  its  origin  in  any  school  earlier  at 
least  than  that  of  Lysippus  ;  and  the 
usual  view  in  this  case  may  be  accepted 
as  the  correct  one.  The  general  ten- 
dencies of  the  art  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  are  admirably  summed  up  in  §  44  ; 
this  could  scarcely  be  better  done  if 
many  more  pages  had  been  written  on 
the  subject.  The  author  shows  here, 
and  elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  how  thor- 
ough and  careful  is  his  understanding 
of  the  tendencies  of  Greek  life,  not  in- 
deed alone  on  the  artistic  side,  but 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  literature 
as  well,  and  so  his  book  has  that  inde- 
finable something  about  it  which  springs 
from  a  comprehension  of  those  qualities 
of  the  Greek  spirit  that  are  in  them- 
selves the  source  of  artistic  expression. 
The  history  of  the  development  of 
sculpture  among  the  Greeks  is,  of  course, 
a  subject  which,  when  taken  up  in  de- 
tail, affords  an  almost  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  controversy  and  difference  of 
opinion.  Archaeologists  may  be  per- 
fectly well  agreed  as  to  the  general  fea- 
tures of  this  or  that  epoch,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  minor  questions, 
which  are  not  subjects  of  demonstration, 
but  which  depend  rather  upon  the  sum 
of  probabilities,  will  be  looked  at  in  the 
same  light  by  every  one.  There  are 
thus  some  minor  matters  in  Professor 
Gardner's  book  to  which  objection  may 
be  fairly  made,  though  there  are  few 
cases  in  which  a  candid  reviewer  would 
not  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  opinion 
to  which  his  own  was  opposed  might 
not  with  some  reason  be  defended.  A 
few  points  of  this  kind  are  here  selected 
at  random.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that 
the  relief  of  the  so-called  **  Mourning 


Athena"  is  to  be  assigned  to  so  late  a 
date  as  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  As  an  example  of  the 
**  minor  art"  of  the  time  Professor  Gard- 
ner truly  enough  says  that  it  would  be 
behind  the  attainments  of  the  great 
masters,  but  we  can  hardly  recognise 
this  as  a  principle  to  be  applied  to  ar- 
chaic-looking reliefs  in  general  It 
may,  indeed,  suggest  a  possibility,  but 
more  than  that  is  necessary  to  overcome 
the  impression  of  earlier  work  that  this 
relief  makes.  Again,  why  is  the  asser- 
tion so  positively  made  that  the  cele- 
brated "  Capitoline  Faun"  is  the  satyr 
of  the  street  of  the  Tripods  in  Athens  ? 
The  evidence  for  this  identification  is 
extremely  weak.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be 
maintained  that  "  everything  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  attribution"  of  the  "  Venus 
Genetrix"  to  Arcesilaus.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  the  case  of  those  who  would 
trace  the  type  of  this  statue  back  to  the 
**  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens"  of  Alca- 
menes  is  not  actually  proved,  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  stronger  than  one  would 
gather  from  Professor  Gardner's  re- 
marks. His  view  in  this  matter  seems 
distinctly  less  reasonable  and  less  char- 
acteristic than  in  the  discussion,  for  ex- 
ample, on  pages  235  and  245  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  so-called  "Apollo  on 
the  Omphalos,"  or  in  the  lather  too 
sceptical  attitude  maintained  toward 
Furtwangler's  study  of  the  "Athena 
Lemnia."  Why,  again,  on  page  300,  is 
the  "  Porch  of  the  Maidens"  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  the  Pandroseum  without 
an  indication  that  the  application  of  the 
name  to  this  structure  is,  at  least,  very 
doubtful  ?  In  the  treatment  also  of  the 
recently  discovered  works  of  Damophon, 
the  opinions  of  those  who  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  old  view,  which  assigns 
this  sculptor  to  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  are  set  aside  with 
especial  positiveness.  It  is  quite  too 
strong  a  statement  to  say  that  there  is  a 
**  decided  preponderance  of  evidence" 
in  support  of  this  date  for  him,  nor,  un- 
til the  incorrectness  of  Dorpfeld*s  view 
in  regard  to  the  temple  at  Lycosura 
\Athcmsche  Miithcilungen,  1893)  can  be 
shown,  is  it  admissible  to  say  that  the 
late  features  in  this  building  "  may  well 
enough  be  due  merely  to  later  repairs." 
The  temple  appears  to  be  late  through- 
out, and  there  is  as  yet  no  evidence  of 
an  earlier  one  on  the  same  spot.  The 
head  of  Demeter  and  that  of  Artemis 
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might,  to  be  sure,  suggest  a  fairly  early 
period,  but  that  of  Anytus,  and  the 
sculptured  drapery,  certainly  do  not. 
The  literary  and  historical  evidence  in 
the  question  is  at  best  merely  negative, 
while  the  results  of  the  excavations  give 
positive  testimony  and  shift  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  those  who  deny  the  date 
that  is  inferred  from  them. 

Among  the  proposed  restorations  of 
the  Hermes  at  Olympia  the  theory  of 
the  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  god's  right 
hand  is  rather  better  supported  than 
one  would  suppose  from  what  Professor 
Gardner  says  ;  and  in  the  case  of  an- 
other Praxitelean  work,  the  reliefs  from 
Mantinea  representing  Apollo,  Marsyas, 
etc.,  his  theory  of  arrangement  over- 
looks Amelung's  study,  which  certainly 
deserves  attention.  Furtwangler*s  dis- 
cussion also,  in  his  Intermezzi^  of  the 
date  of  the  relief  representing  the  **  Mar- 
riage of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite**  in 
Munich  might  well  have  been  noticed. 

It  may  seem  almost  ungracious  to 
mention  one  or  two  slight  errors  in  the 
bogk,  they  are  so  insignificant,  but  if, 
as  is  to  be  hoped,  a  second  edition  is 
called  for,  their  correction  would  at 
least  be  some  gain,  however  small.  The 
Theodorus,  pages  loi,  114,  whose  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  from  the  Acrop- 
olis, is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  second 
dedicator  than  an  artist.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, then,  that  any  record  of  Theodorus 
of  Samos  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. Nor  is  the  inference  fair,  page 
250,  that  Pausanias  fails  to  *'  realise  the 
geographical  conditions'*  in  Attica.  He 
does  not  say  that  the  helmet  and  point 
of  the  spear  of  the  so-called  "  Athena 
Promachus"  could  be  seen  from  **  off 
Sunium.**  What  he  does  say  is  that 
they   are  visible  to  persons  sailing  up 

fnpoanXeovaiv)  from  Sunium — a  very  dif- 
erent  thing.  There  was  no  powder 
magazine,  page  269,  within  the  cella  of 
the  Parthenon  in  1687  ;  it  was  the  sup- 
ply of  powder  placed  there  for  daily  use 
that  was  exploded. 

On  page  450,  note  3,  the  Greek  ac- 
cents need  correction,  and  on  page  235 
the  reference  in  the  note  should  be  to 
^33f  not  §43.  On  page  70,  note  i,  the 
sentence  beginning  *'  But  he  regards  it" 
might  be  remodelled  to  advantage,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  portion  of 
the  note  on  page  151.  Professor  Gard- 
ner's own  high  standard  is  the  excuse 
for  mentioning  such  trifles. 


The  scholarly  care  which  characterises 
his  book  as  a  whole  makes  it  valuable 
far  beyond  its  claims  to  importance,  and 
certainly  in  this  country  it  ought  to 
prove  of  great  service  not  simply  to  stu- 
dents of  the  classics,  but  also  to  the 
many  individuals  and  art  societies  who 
study  antiquity  in  places  where  only 
small  libraries  are  accessible. 

/.  J^,  Wheeler, 


ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE.* 

Professor  Murray's  work  forms  the 
first  volume  of  a  series  of  "  Short  His- 
tories of  the  Literature  of  the  World. 
The  general  editor  is  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  who,  in  his  introduction,  prom- 
ises us  a  **  succession  of  attractive  vol- 
umes" for  which  he  has  secured  the  aid 
of  **  a  number  of  scholars  whose  names 
guarantee  a  rare  combination  of  exact 
knowledge  \vith  the  power  of  graceful 
composition,"  while  they  are  **  pre-emi- 
nently recognised  for  their  competence 
in  each  branch  of  the  subject."  Care 
will  be  taken  "  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  form"  (j/V),  and  the  books  will  be 
"  accurate  enough  to  be  used  in  the 
class-room,  and  yet  pleasant  enough  to 
be  studied  by  those  who  seek  nothing 
from  their  books  but  enjoyment."  Lit- 
tle notice  will  be  taken  of  "  linguistic 
origins"  or  "  purely  philological  curi- 
osities," but  "  literature  will  be  inter- 
preted," under  the  special  guidance  of 
Mr.  Gosse,  "  as  the  most  perfect  utter- 
ance of  the  ripest  thought  by  the  finest 
minds." 

After  such  an  introduction  the  ingenu- 
ous reader  naturally  looks  forward  to  a 
number  of  fascinating  chapters  in  which 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  the  best 
Greek  writers  will  be  vividly  made 
manifest  to  him.  Unfortunately  he  will 
be  disappointed.  If  he  know  nothing 
about  Greek  literature  when  he  begins 
he  will  not  know  much  more  when  he 
leaves  off.  The  book,  in  fact,  contains 
a  quantity  of  observations  on  Greek  au- 
thors, often  very  scholarly  and  able,  but 
almost  wholly  unintelligible  without 
considerable  knowledge  of  their  actual 
writings  ;  so  that  if  the  later  volumes 
of  the  series,  which  deal  with  the  litera- 

*  Ancient  Greek  Literature.  By  Professor 
G.  Murray,  pp.  vii.,  420.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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ture  of  Hungary,  Scandinavia,  and  Ja- 
pan, exhibit  a  similar  method  of  treat- 
ment it  is  difficult  to  imagine  who  will 
read  them.  We  begin,  for  example, 
with  a  description  of  the  **  heroic  saga'* 
known  as  Homer  or  Homeric  ;  then 
comes  a  description  of  the  text,  of  its 
**  Atticisms'*  and  **  itolisms,'*  of  the 
way  in  which  its  subject-matter  indi- 
cates its  origin  and  age,  and  we  are  in- 
formed there  are  **  3354  places"  which 
demand  **  the  restoration  of  Vau,**  while 
**  in  654"  it  ought  to  be  there  *'  but  is 
metrically  inadmissible."  About  the 
immortal  part  of  Homer,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  whatever.  Half 
a  dozen  lines  are  quoted  here  and  there 
to  illustrate  an  argument,  but,  except 
for  these,  after  getting  through  fifty 
pages  the  reader  would  remain  wholly 
ignorant  why  any  one  troubled  him- 
self about  Homer  at  all.  He  would  be 
in  the  position  of  an  intelligent  heath- 
en who,  wishing  to  know  something 
about  the  Bible,  had  been  set  down  to 
study  Driver's  Introduction, 

It  is  the  same  all  through.  Except 
for  one  fine  piece  of  translation  from 
the  Agamemnony  which  shows  what  Pro- 
fessor Murray  can  do,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  illustrations  of  Greek  liter- 
ature. Of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  or 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  there  is  not  a 
word.  To  Socrates,  who,  it  seems,  was 
**  subject  to  an  auditory  hallucination,** 
but  who  never  wrote  a  line,  eight  pages 
are  assigned  ;  while  Aristotle,  whose 
works  are  voluminous,  and  have  had 
an  unrivalled  influence  on  thought,  re- 
ceives about  three  and  a  half,  the 
Ethics  being  dismissed  in  seventeen  wordSy 
which  state  that  they  exhibit  traces 
of  three  hands.  There  are  tedious 
lists  of  lost  tragedies  ;  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  which 
finds  its  bond  of  unity  in  **  a  half-mate- 
rial hylozoism  ;'*  there  is  a  discussion 
of  the  text  of  Thucydides,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  that  he  never  **  wrote 
the  absolute  hodge-podge  of  ungram- 
matical  and  unnatural  language*'  with 
which  he  is  generally  credited.  Of 
Herodotus  we  are  told,  in  a  sentence 
which  will  terrify  the  ignorant,  **  that 
neither  Ktesias  nor  Manetho  nor  Plu- 
tarch nor  Panovsky  nor  Sayce'*  has 
convicted  him  of  bad  faith  ;  while  the 
names  of  Cobet,  Rutherford,  Miil- 
ler-Striibing,  Wilamowitz,  Schwartz, 
Herbst,  Ullrich,  Kirchoff,  and  Qwiklin- 


ski,  all  occurring  within  a  page  of  print, 
will  suggest  to  the  gentlemen  who  **  seek 
nothing  from  their  books  but  enjoy- 
ment** that  they  have  at  last  found  it. 
If  anything  can  add  to  their  enjoyment 
it  will  be  the  flattering  sense  that  they 
are  really  beginning  to  understand 
Greek  when  they  continually  come 
across  such  words  as  **arch6,**  "hu- 
bris,** ''mechane,**  and  **hagos,"  or 
are  met  by  such  questions  as,  *  *  how  could 
a  komoidia  go  without  its  komos  ?" 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  a  book  written 
to  order,  and  good  books  are  not  pro- 
duced in  that  fashion.  It  is  clear  from 
the  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  criticisms 
that  Professor  Murray  might  in  time 
have  written  a  history  of  Greek  litera- 
ture which  would  have  been  valued  by 
scholars  ;  it  is  possible  that  he  might 
have  achieved  the  more  difficult  task  of 
writing  one  which  would  have  been  at- 
tractive to  the  general  reader.  As  it  is, 
he  has  been  beguiled  by  **  a  general  edi- 
tor** into  publishing  a  hasty  work  which 
to  those  who  know  Greek  is  of  little  ser- 
vice, and  to  those  who  do  not  quite  use- 
less. 

T.  E,  Page, 


THE   ART  OF  ORGANISED  LIVING.* 

**  One  can*t  have  everything,"  said  a 
friend  to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago  ; 
*'  we  can't  be  literary  and  domestic 
too.*' 

This  is  an  old  reproach.  In  the  days 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  with 
her  **  dirt  and  vivacity,"  it  may  have 
been  deserved.  There  is,  in  fact,  some 
psychological  basis  for  the  fact  upon 
which  the  reproach  is  founded.  And  be- 
fore examining  the  two  books  now  before 
us,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er, in  the  mental  constitution  of  woman, 
there  exists  any  reason  or  cause  for  this 
alleged  incompatibility  of  temper  and 
consequent  divorce,  between  literature, 
or  the  higher  education,  and  domestic 
science. 

But  science  ! 

What  attempt  at  science  was  there 
in  the  methods  of  the  old-time  house- 
wife, or  the  queen  of  the  kitchen  of  the 

♦  Household  Economics.  A  Course  of  Lec- 
tures in  the  School  of  Economics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  By  Helen  Campbell.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Domestic  Service.  By  Lucy  Maynard  Sal- 
mon.   New  York  :  The  Macmillan  do.    $2.00. 
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Southern  plantations  **  befo'  de  wah/* 
who,  when  asked  how  much  of  such  and 
such  ingredients  she  put  into  her  deli- 
cious mince-pies  or  fruit-cake,  would  in- 
variably reply,  **  Law  bless  you,  honey, 
I  don't  never  measure  ;  I  jess  puts  it  in 
tell  it  tases  light*'  ? 

But  the  college-bred  maiden,  trained 
to  consider  cooking  as  the  chemistry  of 
the  kitchen,   attempts  a  remonstrance  : 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  sure  of 
your  results,  Mammy,  with  such  meth- 
ods ;  exactness,  you  know,  is  vitally 
necessary  in  all  chemical  experiments." 

**  'Speriments  !"  says  Mammy  with  a 
toss  of  her  turban  ;  **g'way  fom  here, 
chile,  I  ain't  makin*  no  'speriments  ! 
I's  a  cook,  honey,  and  mo'  dan  dat,  I 
done  cook  for  yo*  grandpa,  befo*  you  was 
bom  or  thought  of ;  and  if  old  Marster 
didn't  know  good  cookin*  when  he  eat 
it,  den  I'll  give  right  up.     Dar  now  !" 

The  appeal  to  one's  ancestors,  how- 
ever illogical,  is  usually  unanswerable  ; 
and  the  lady  of  science,  forced  to  main- 
tain her  position  in  the  teeth  of  all  the 
traditions  of  housewifery  of  her  own 
house,  her  mother's  house,  and  the 
houses  of  her  female  friends  and  rela- 
tives, or  to  accept  the  reproach  which 
we  began  by  quoting,  has  nearly  always 
chosen  the  last-mentioned  horn  of  the 
dilemma.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
alleged  incapacity  of  the  literary  woman 
in  practical  matters  has  long  ago  been 
demonstrated  to  be  simply  an  incapacity 
for  doing  things  imperfectly  ;  and  the 
college  training  of  women,  so  far  from 
unfitting  them  for  domestic  duties,  seems 
now  about  to  result  in  producing  such  a 
type  of  housewives  and  housekeeping  as 
the  world  has  never  seen. 

Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  and  Professor 
Salmon  find  it  convenient  to  treat  their 
several  subjects  historically  ;  the  only 
true  method  of  dealing  with  any  prob- 
lem of  our  present  problematical  end  of 
the  century.  The  former,  in  her  lec- 
tures on  Household  Economics^  deals  in 
this  manner  with  the  Family,  the  House, 
Decoration,  Furnishing,  Nutrition,  and 
finally  Organised  Living.  Incidentally, 
almost  casually,  it  seems,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell formulates  for  us  the  great  obstacle 
to  progress  in  the  direction  of  domestic 
economy — I  should  say  the  two  obsta- 
cles— Fatalism  and  Personification. 

**  Men  and  women  leave  college  in  possession 
of  full  knowledge  as  to  the  interior  structure  of 
the  clam  ;  but  their  own  is  a  sealed  book.  ,  .  . 


Blank  ignorance  on  these  points  is  accepted 
without  the  faintest  thought  of  its  disgrace  or 
its  danger.  The  human  animal  feminine  trusts 
that  instinct  will  teach  her  how  to  rule  a  house 
and  guide  her  young.  The  human  animal  mas- 
culine believes  that  Providence  arranges  all 
these  things,  and  that  scientific  cookery,  sanita- 
tion, and  all  that,  are  the  fad  of  a  small  school 
of  cranks.** 

So  much  for  Fatalism.  As  regards 
Personification,  we  have  to  reckon  not 
merely  with  the  ghosts  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  "all  dere  fambly  connec- 
tion," as  before  stated  ;  but  as  our  au- 
thor shows,  every  attempt  to  treat  the 
subject  impersonally  and  scientifically 
is  transmuted  into  a  personal  matter  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  ;  this  she  chari- 
tably ascribes  to  a  deficiency  in  brain 
power.  **  We  can  say  '  my  house,'  *  my 
mother's  house,*  or  *  Mrs.  Jones's  house,' 
but  *  the  house  '  we  have  as  yet  no  brain- 
cell  ready  to  hold." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  more 
than  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Campbell's  brill- 
iant work  ;  it  is  fascinating  in  style, 
teems  with  epigram,  and  abounds  in 
truths  which  it  behooves  "us  women"  to 
consider  ;  the  spirit  of  the  lectures  is 
one  of  delightful  idealism  :  **  The  ideal 
is  the  only  real,"  she  says.  This  ideal 
is  to  make  the  house  a  fitting  tabernacle 
for  the  body,  and  the  body  a  habitation 
meet  for  the  indwelling  of  the  highest. 

But  neither  body  nor  soul  can  reach 
its  fullest  development  when  the  one  is 
afflicted  with  dyspepsia  and  the  other 
nagged  out  of  all  semblance  of  inward 
peace  ;  both  which  results  are  more 
than  likely  to  follow  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  "  Servant  Girl  Prob- 
lem," with  which  Professor  Lucy  Sal- 
mon of  Wellesley  deals  in  the  other 
volume  under  consideration.  The  in- 
formation upon  which  it  is  based  was 
obtained  through  a  series  of  blanks  sent 
out  to  employers,  employees,  and  for 
miscellaneous  information  in  regard  to 
the  Woman's  Exchange,  the  teaching  of 
household  employments,  and  other  kin- 
dred topics.  A  mass  of  information  was 
thus  obtained,  as  to  amount  of  wages, 
efficiency,  privileges,  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing servants,  and  other  matters.  The 
discussion  of  these  is  prefaced  by  a  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  domestic  service 
from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time  ;  then  follows  a  treatment  of 
the  subject  from  an  economic  point  of 
view.  It  is  remarkable  that  under  this 
head  Professor  Salmon  finds  the  chaotic 
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condition  of  domestic  service  to  be  di- 
rectly due  to  its  being  (perhaps)  the 
only  industry  in  the  world  in  which  the 
blessings  of  free  competition  are  abso- 
lutely unhampered  by  any  attempt  at 
combination  on  the  part  of  either  em- 
ployers or  the  employed.  The  only  la- 
bour organisations  among  those  engaged 
in  this  industry,  the  only  strikes  it  has 
known  are  among  the  employees  of 
hotels  and  restaurants  ;  we  might  ven- 
ture to  add  of  livery-stable  employees. 
In  other  industries,  this  state  of  things 
is  injurious  to  the  worker  ;  in  this  it 
chiefly  inconveniences  the  employer ; 
and  the  employers  being  women,  with 
a  natural  inherent  tendency  to  put  up 
with  disagreeables  rather  than  fight 
against  them,  no  effectual  remedy  has 
yet  been  found.  It  is  the  employers 
who  stand  in  the  way  of  progress,  says 
our  author  ;  each  selfishly  working  for 
her  own  hand  and  not  for  the  good  of 
her  employee,  either  as  an  individual  or 
a  class.  But  her  disadvantages  are  im- 
partially set  forth  as  well  as  those  of  the 
servant  ;  under  the  head  of  **  Doubtful 
Remedies*'  are  considered  Housekeep- 
ers' Conventions,  Training  Schools  for 
Servants,  etc.  ;  under  **  Possible  Reme- 
dies" we  find  Possibility  of  Removing 
Social' Disadvantages,  Provision  for  So- 
cial Enjoyment,  Abolition  of  Use  of  the 
Word  Servant,  and  many  others.  With 
the  last  suggestion  we  cannot  wholly 
concur,  though  we  are  at  one  with  her 
idea  of  widening  the  significance  of  the 
word  to  include  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duces the  corn,  as  well  as  the  domestic 
who  cooks  it.  The  title  of  home-maker, 
as  suggested  for  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
housekeeper,  reserved  for  her  **  help," 
seems  a  trifle  stilted  and  sentimental  ; 
and  in  this  matter  one  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  the  domestic  of  the  future  be- 
fore troubling  to  find  a  name  for  her. 
Naming'  animals  previous  to  any  ac- 
quaintance with  them  was  not  required 
even  of  Adam. 

It  is  significant  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  both  authors  point  directly 
to  the  performing  of  much  of  the  work 
now  done  in  the  family  outside  the  walls 
of  tlv^^ome  ;  the  Woman's  Exchange  is 
citea  j^^pnnection  with  this  ;  one's  own 
readin^g^  ggests  that  outside  dish-wash- 
ing is  a.  Qf  '^ible  as  outside  laundrying, 
and  liktt5^*%  prove  as  great  a  relief. 
Personally  wXbelieve  that  this  will  be 


the  final  solution  ;  that  drudgery  will 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  un- 
known, where  it  will  be  done  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  so  effectively  as  to  be- 
come at  once  a  field  for  the  investiga- 
tor, with  his  book  and  pencil  ;  and  with 
electric  cooking  and  heating  apparatus, 
curved  chairboards  and  the  latest  thing 
in  ventilation,  the  home-maker,  trained 
in  the  principles  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School  or  other  similar  institution,  will 
regard  her  vocation  not  as  a  task  but  a 
profession,  and  her  delight  in  its  meth- 
ods will  bring  ease  both  to  soul  and 
body. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods, 


JOHNSTON'S  ••  LATIN  MANUSCRIPTS."* 

Not  many  years  ago  the  mention  of 
palaeography  and  its  allied  science,  tex- 
tual criticism,  suggested  musty  manu- 
scripts and  the  scholarly  recluse.  To- 
day we  find  the  science  established  by 
the  Benedictine,  Mabillon,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  linked  inseparably  with 
the  name  of  Richard  Bentley,  presented 
in  an  ordinary  text-book  for  the  use  of 
high-school  and  college  students.  It  is 
no  longer  an  uncommon  occurrencje  for 
the  college  graduate  to  make  conjectural 
emendations  with  the  readiness  of  a 
Lachmann  or  a  Madvig,  while  our  philo- 
logical journals  abound  in  the  text-modi- 
fications suggested  by  these  classical 
tyros,  and  the  country  parson  glibly 
talks  of  the  lower  and  the  higher  criti- 
cism. 

Although  we  cannot  but  deprecate  the 
rude  and  thoughtless  handling  of  things 
so  revered,  it  is  nevertheless  a  gratify- 
ing testimony  to  the  modern  spirit  of 
classical  study  that  such  important  aids 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  classics  have 
not  only  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  students,  but  have  been 
made  readily  intelligible  and  attractive. 

In  the  work  under  consideration  we 
have  a  very  simple  and  pleasing  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  critical  texts.  It 
is  arranged  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  assigned  to  the  history  of  man- 
uscripts, and  treats  of  their  making  and 
preservation,    also   of    the   publication, 

*  Latin  Manuscripts ;  an  Elementary  Intro- 
duction to  the  Use  of  Critical  Editions  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Harold  W.  Johnston, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Indiana.    Chicago  ;  Scott  Foresman  &  Co. 
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transmission  and  distribution  of  books. 
The  second  part,  devoted  to  the  sci- 
ence of  palaeography,  treats  of  styles  of 
writing  and  the  errors  of  the  scribes. 
Professor  Johnston  defines  the  former 
as  theoretical  and  historical,  while  the 
latter  he  designates  as  practical  palaeog- 
raphy. The  third  part,  under  the  title 
**  Science  of  Criticism,"  is  occupied  with 
the  methods  and  terminology  of  criti- 
cism, textual  criticism  and  individual 
criticism.  The  latter  term  Professor 
Johnston  has  wisely  adopted  from  the 
German  **  Individual-Kritik,"  in  place 
of  the  much  abused  and  indefinite 
**  Higher  Criticism." 

The  work  is  made  more  useful  by  the 
insertion  of  sixteen  plates,  facsimiles  of 
manuscripts  of  Terence,  Cicero,  Caesar, 
Sallust,  Vergil  and  Homer.  With  one 
exception  the  plates  have  been  photo- 
graphed from  Chatelain's  PaUographie 
des  Classiques  Latins,  The  facsimile  of 
Catullus  is  from  the  Codex  Romanus 
discovered  in  1896  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary by  Professor  William  Gardner 
Hale.  The  purpose  in  the  insertion  of 
the  plates  is  simply  to  illustrate  the 
various  forms  of  writing  referred  to  in 
the  book,  the  square  and  rustic  capitals, 
uncials  and  the  various  forms  of  minus- 
cules appearing  in  classical  manu- 
scripts. The  result  from  this  point  of 
view  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  is  thor- 
oughly consistent  with  the  professed 
purpose  of  the  book.  Students  of  palae- 
ography, however,  will  find  very  meagre 
material  for  work  in  their  special  field. 

It  is  evident  that  Professor  Johnston 
has  found  it  difficult  to  bring  palaeogra- 
phy and  hermeneutics  down  to  the  plane 
of  high-school  studies,  and  to  bridge 
the  chasm  which  exists  between  the 
scholarly  and  that  which  is  merely  popu- 
lar. It  is  curious  to  find  the  puerile 
**  see  Webster"  in  a  book  treating  of 
lipography,  dittography,  and  the  in- 
volved stemmata  of  a  family  of  manu- 
sctipts.  The  result  of  this  editorial 
straddle  is  hardly  satisfactory  ;  for  while 
Professor  Johnston  has  made  a  very 
readable  book,  it  is  ni  Vun  ni  Vautre, 
In  the  early  portion  of  the  volume  the 
popular  predominates,  and  some  im- 
portant subjects — e,g.^  papyrus,  are 
hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  treated. 
The  important  matter  of  abbreviations 
is  limited  to  twelve  lines,  and  the  sum 
total  of  information  conveyed  is  that 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 


Again,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  high-school  student  will  appreciate 
the  more  complete  treatment  of  the  sci- 
ence of  criticism  found  in  Part  III. 

The  intention  to  make  an  elementary 
work  has  resulted  in  an  unfortunate 
omission  of  references  to  authorities  and 
of  any  form  of  bibliography.  Informa- 
tion of  this  character  has  been  found 
most  useful  in  elementary  text-books, 
such  as  that  of  Caesar's  Bellum  Gallicum^ 
and  in  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  impera- 
tively demanded. 

The  work  of  Professor  Johnston  shows 
a  praiseworthy  freedom  from  error,  both 
in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  typog- 
raphy. We  cannot  agree,  however, 
with  the  statement  on  page  17,  which 
implies  the  existence  of  a  second  um- 
bilicus at  the  beginning  of  the  roll. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  such 
a  statement,  and  authorities  such  as 
Marquardt  and  Paoli  explain  the  plural 
uvibilici  by  a  reference  to  the  ends  {cor- 
nud)  of  the  umbilicus. 

The  style  of  the  writer,  which  is  in 
general  very  simple  and  direct,  is  marred 
by  such  sentences  as  these  :  **  For  such 
precious  compositions  as  these  were  the 
parchments  used  that  a  king's  ransom 
would  not  now  purchase  ;"  and  again  : 
**  And  hence  the  energy  with  which  it  is 
pursued,  and  the  envy  and  hatred  and 
malice  and  all  uncharitableness  which 
such  an  investigation  discovers  as  that 
of  Professor  Gudemann  {sic)  into  the 
history  of  the  discussion  over  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Dialogue  of  Tacitus." 

Professor  Johnston  has  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  impression 
which  his  work  conveys,  for  it  certainly 
gives  testimony  to  his  scholarly  grasp 
of  his  subject.  The  publishers  also  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  very  pleas- 
ing appearance  of  the  book  ;  for  the 
large  type  and  good  paper  go  far  toward 
making  even  an  abstruse  subject  attrac- 
tive and  entertaining. 

James  C,  Egbert^  Jr. 


MR.   FRANCIS   THOMPSON'S   *' NEW 

POEMS."* 

Delighters  in  these  New  Poems  may 
feel  that  at  last  Mr.  Thompson  compels 
recognition  of  his  great  powers.  They 
will  have  *  *  An  Anthem  of  Earth, "  *  *  The 

*  New  Poems.    By  Francis  Thompson.    Bos- 
ton :  Copelandand  Day.    $1.50. 
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Mistress  of  Vision,**  and  the  **  Ode  to 
tlie  Setting  Sun"  in  their  ears  when 
they  say  so.  Hut  if  they  turn  back  to 
"The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  and  "A 
Corymbus  for  Autumn,"  they  will  be 
reminded  that  those  were  of  a  strength 
that  needed  no  maturing.  It  is  not  so 
much  an  increase  of  compass  or  an  out- 
burst of  unexpected  energy  that  marks 
this  volume  from  the  two  that  came  be- 
fore it,  as  a  faint  difference  in  its  tem- 
per. The  closing  lines  of  the  book,  ad- 
dressed to  his  songs,  are  significant  of  a 
new  note,  a  note  of  doubtful,  fitful,  but 
very  personal  hope. 

'*  Tell  them  ye  grieve,  for  your  hearts  know 
To-day, 
Tell  them  ye  smile,  for  your  eyes  know 
To-morrow." 

He  is  still  difficult,  still  learned  in 
phrase,  still  scientifically  experimental 
in  metre.  The  critics  who  are  angry 
with  him  on  these  scores  can  still  with 
reason  say  that  now  and  again  he  is  slo- 
venly about  rhymes  and  little  uniformi- 
ties in  lyrics  wnere  care  for  such  trifles 
would  mean  much  added  exquisiteness. 
But  his  lyrics  have  never  been  so  full  of 
charm  before.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
the  radiant  **  July  Fugitive,*'  in  the 
wistful  '*  Nocturne,*'  and  in  **  Field 
Flower."  He  is  still  reminiscent  of 
great  tunes  we  have  heard  from  other 
poets.  And  yet  as  ever  he  is  still  his 
own  very  intricate  and  very  individual 
self.  The  strange,  strong  mixture  of 
Paganism  and  asceticism  is  still  in  the 
fabric  he  weaves.  The  wine  of  the  old 
gods  is  native  in  his  blood,  else  should 
we  never  have  had  his  **  Ode  to  the  Set- 
ting Sun.**  A  good  Pagan  spoilt,  some 
will  say,  when  they  read  the  After- 
Strain  to  the  same  poem,  with  the  vision 
of  the  Cross  **  gaunt  and  long  *Twixt 
me  and  yet  bright  skies  ;**  and  they  will 
be  right  so  far  that  in  ^ him  we  see  no 
natural  ascetic,  confused  and  intoxicated 
with  sudden  earthly  visions,  but  a  Pagan 
painfully  converted.  Everywhere  is 
the  idea  of  conversion  and  renunciation, 
of  their  pain  and  their  glory,  renuncia- 
tion not  as  an  end,  but  a  key,  a  path  to 
regions  infinite — regions  surprising  to 
the  ordinary  humble  believer — 

"  Where  is  the  land  of  Luthany, 
Where  is  the  tract  of  Elenore  ? 
I  am  bound  therefor." 

From  his  master,  Coventry  Patmore, 
he  has  adopted  one  ruling  idea — the  sa- 


credness  of  boundaries.  In  Patmore 
you  find  it  expressed  exquisitely — 

"  the  soul  select  assumes  the  stress 
Of  bonds  unbid  .  .  . 
And  aye  hath,  cloistered  borne, 
To  the  Clown's  scorn 
The  fetters  of  the  three-fold  golden  chain. 

— Legem  luam  Dilc.xt, 

but  without  any  sign  of  strife.  In  Mr. 
Thompson's  poems  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  limits  is  subscribed  to  with 
ache  and  jar.  The  mortal  and  the  im- 
mortal parts  of  him  strive  with  each 
other.  He  is  Christianised,  but  he  is 
the  rebel  tamed. 

•*  Not  the  Circean  wine 
Most  perilous  is  for  pain  ; 
Grapes  of  the  heavens'  star-loaden  vine. 
Whereto  the  lofty  placed 
Thoughts  of  fair  souls  attain, 
Tempt  with  a  more  retributive  delight, 
And  do  disrelish  all  life's  sober  taste. 
'Tis  to  have  drunk  too  well 
The  drink  that  is  divine, 
Maketh  the  kind  earth  waste, 
And  breath  intolerable. ' ' 

But  I  think  of  the  two  the  straggler 
will  teach  better  the  lesson  of  earthly 
obedience. 

It  is  not  yet  superfluous  to  say  that 
though  he  is  difficult,  though  his  fabric 
is  woven  of  strange  antique  patterns,  he 
is  not  remote  from  human  calls  and 
needs.  In  truth,  for  a  poet  so  intimate 
and  personal  as  he,  difficulty  is  a  natural 
veil  of  discretion.  His  wisdom,  when 
you  reach  it  through  the  splendid  trap- 
pings, is  simple  enough.  He  is  a  poet 
of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect.  This 
picture  of  the  great  moment  of  two 
lovers  is  not  solitary  : 

"That falling  kiss 
Touching  long-laid  expectance,  all  went  up 
Suddenly  into  passion  ;  yea.  the  night 
Caught,  blazed,  and  wrapt  us  round  in  vibrant 
fire. 

"Time's  beating  wing    subsided,  and    the 

winds 
Caught  up  their  breathing,  and  the  world's 

great  pulse 
Stayed  in  mid  throb,  and  the  wild  train  of  life 
Reeled  by,  and  left  us  stranded  on  a  hush. 
This  moment  is  a  statue  unto  Love 
Carved  from  a  fair  white  silence.' 


» • 


He  is  the  tender  harper  of  the  songs  of 
human  fate — 

**  Whatso  looks  loveliljr 
Is  hut  the  rainbow  on  life's  weeping  rain  ;" 

and  like  all  the  poets  that  have  touched 
us  deeply,  he  knows  the  strength  of 
breaking,  failing,  dying  human  things — 
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•'  It  is  the  falling  star  that  trails  the  light. 
It  is  the  breaking  wave  that  hath  the  might, 
The  passing  shower  that  rainbows  maniple." 

And  he  has  told  the  whole  pitiful  story 
of  mankind  in  **  An  Anthem  of  Earth." 
•*  In  nescientness,  in  nescientness,"  man 
puts  on  the  **  fleshly  lendings"  of  the 
Earth,  '*  nought  dreaming  of  the  after 
penury." 

*'  In  a  little  joy,  in  a  little  joy 

We  wear  awhile  thy  sore  insignia,*' 

with  high  hopes  and  trust,  till  the 
Mother  speaks  to  us  as  men.  Then  **  in 
a  little  thought,  in  a  little  thought, "-we 
stand  and  gaze  and  see  the  ruin  of  joy, 
and  know  we  have  been  deceived.  But 
the  instinct  of  living  is  strong,  and  **  in 
a  little  strength,  in  a  little  strength,*' 
we  face  life  again,  though  never  more 


II 


with  spurted  feet  shall  tread 
I'  the  wine-presses  of  song." 

The  fruit  of  it  :  **  in  a  little  sight,  in  a 
little  sight,"  we  grow  patient,  waiting 
the  wisdom  of  pain,  till  Earth  reclaims 
her  own  **  in  a  little  dust,  in  a  little 
dust."     And  then 

"  In  a  little  peace,  in  a  little  peace, 
Like  fierce  beasts  that  a  common  thirst  makes 

brothers. 
We  draw  together  to  one  hid  dark  lake  ; 

*  »  *  *  * 

Pontifical  Death,  that  doth  the  crevasse  bridge 
To  the  steep  and  trifid  God  ;  one  mortal  birth 
That  broker  is  of  immortality. 

*  ♦  •        »  *  « 

Now,  mortal  sonlike, 
I  thou  hast  suckled.  Mother,  I  at  last 
Shall  sustenant  be  to  thee.     Here  I  untram- 

mel, 
Here  I  pluck  loose  the  body's  cerementing. 
And  break  the  tomb  of  life  ;  here  I  shake  otf 
The  bur  o*  the  world,  man's  congregation 

shun. 
And  to  the  antique  order  of  the  dead 
I  take  the  tongueless  vows  :  my  cell  is  set 
Here  in  thy  bosom  ;  my  little  trouble  is  ended 
In  a  little  peace. " 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  place 
of  one  who  can  tell  us  he  is  the  brother 
of  us  all  in  words  like  these. 

Annie  MacdonelL 


THE  DISABILITIES  OF  HUMOUR.* 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  still  a  no- 
tion abroad  that  wit  and  humour  cannot 
go  hand  in  hand  with  sound,  durable  in- 

*  Sketches  in  Lavender.  Blue  and  Green. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $1.25. 


telligence  ?  The  recent  ineffectual  can- 
didacy for  senatorial  honours  of  that 
Prince  of  Humourists,  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  perhaps  points  in  tliis  direction. 
Mr.  Choate,  in  his  liability  to  miscon- 
struction as  a  humourist,  occupies  a  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Reed  and  Messrs.  Depew  and  Ingersoll. 
It  might  be  asserted,  shrewdly  rather 
than  deprecatingly,  that  the  last-named 
gentlemen,  quite  apart  from  the  one's 
imponderability  and  the  other's  persis- 
tent dallying  with  an  inevitably  serious 
subject,  could  hold  no  high  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  by  reason  of  their  ir- 
refragable fame  as  wits.  Theoretically, 
there  are  similar  and  equally  valid  rea- 
sons why  Mr.  J.  K.  Bangs  might  not 
have  been  elected  mayor  of  Yonkers.  or 
why  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  did  not 
secure  a  reverent  hearing  for  his  Ar- 
menian views. 

Between  the  popular  favourite  whose 
versatility  entitles  him  to  a  twofold,  or 
possibly  a  quadruple,  recognition,  and 
the  man  who  plays  the  "  straight  politi- 
cal game,"  the  average  citizen  does  not 
long  hesitate.  Mr.  Piatt's  gentlemanly 
reticence  and  talent  for  organisation, 
and  Mr.  Hill's  self-control  and  care  for 
details,  are  appreciable  quantities,  by 
virtue  of  which  both  men  have  been 
dubbed  **  statesmanlike  and  beneficent." 
In  acknowledging  the  salient  points  of 
these  characters,  the  plain  man  flatters 
himself,  for  are  they  not  the  glorifica- 
tion of  his  own  every-day  traits  ?  Some 
things,  however,  arc  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. Sentiment,  a  bubbling 
sense  of  humour,  the  apotheosis  of  ideals 
and  principles,  he  regards  with  sus- 
picion, as  he  does  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment from  which  they  emanate.  Hu- 
mour, defined  by  Lowell  as  **  the  sense 
of  comic  contradiction  arising  from  the 
perpetual  comment  which  the  under- 
standing makes  upon  the  impressions 
received  through  the  imagination,"  is 
not  considered  a  definite,  practical  basis 
for  a  political  career.  To  the  ordinary 
mind  humour  is,  in  the  long  run,  omi- 
nously involved  with  the  things  one 
would  rather  have  left  unsaid.  In  a 
good  politician  it  is  not  enough  that 
there  be  a  solid  substratum  of  reason 
and  common-sense  ;  these  must  pre- 
dominate and  arrest  the  vision.  There 
should  be  no  flying  buttresses,  no  in- 
terwoven traceries,  no  "gingerbread" 
work  to  confuse  delight. 
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The  same  popular  bias  in  favour  of 
earnestness  has  clipped  the  wings  of 
clergymen  and  jurists  and,  at  least  since 
Carlyle,  of  writers.  To  the  wearers  of 
the  surplice  and  the  ermine,  only  a  sly, 
sedate  humour  is  allowed.  Mr.  Augus- 
tine Birrell  and  Dr.  Robert  CoUyer  have 
illustrated  the  exquisite  possibilities  of 
that  subdued  chuckle  which  is  believed 
not  to  be  derogatory  to  clerical  and  par- 
liamentary dignity.  But  the  moment 
some  one  like  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  or  Dr. 
Talmage  lifts  up  his  voice  in  lurid  jocu- 
larity, or  a  Mr.  Haweis  gabbles  like  a 
tinker  or  slumps  hilariously  into  inco- 
herence, the  sober,  sensible  people  who 
constitute  the  great  body  of  readers  and 
listeners  assume  that  he  is  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole,  and  express  the  fear 
that  he  is  overworked  and  needs  a  vaca- 
tion. 

There  is  a  general  disposition  to  re- 
gard the  humourist  in  literature  as  **  an 
amusing  kind  of  *  cuss  '  who  writes  puz- 
zling little  stories  that  make  you  smile.'* 
So  "  Q,"  says  Mr.  Stockton,  is  esteemed 
in  England  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  either  he,  or  Mark  Twain,  or  Eugene 
Field  is  taken  much  more  seriously  in 
our  own  country.  We  love  them  all, 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  the  average 
reader  that  they  possess  a  wonderful  in- 
sight or,  primarily,  the  distinction  of 
the  artist.  '*  Foolery  does  walk  about 
the  orb  like  the  sun,*'  and  by  the  ap- 
parent ease  and  ubiquitousness  of  its 
shining  one  is  led  to  deny  serious  con- 
sideration to  *  *  the  fools."  It  is  true  that 
with  them  life  is  no  laughing  matter  ; 
but  as  long  as  their  books  continue  to 
be,  they  are  permitted  to  wear  only  the 
cap  and  bells.  To  be  versatile  is  to  be 
distrusted. 

Now  Mr.  Jerome  is  versatile.  His 
fellowcraftsmen  are  vaguely  aware  that 
he  is  an  editor  and  a  playwright  as  well 
as  a  humourist.  But  his  readers,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  already 
accepted  him  as  a  humourist.  They  ex- 
pect from  him  **  the  idle  thoughts  of  an 
idle  fellow,"  and  if  they  don't  get  them 
they  feel  cheated.  These  Sketches  in 
Lavender^  Blue^  and  Green  possess  an 
emotional  interest,  and  are  not  prevail- 
^"g^y  g^y-  Their  lavender  is  washed- 
out  blue  or  green  ;  at  any  rate,  indiffer- 
ent lavender.  The  tears  they  elicit  are 
crocodile  tears,  in  which  one  sees  re- 
flected the  face  of  Balaam's  ass.  "  What 
have  I  done  unto  thee,"  she  saith,  "  that 


thou  hast  smitten  me  these  many  times  ? 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  thine  ass.** 
There  is  a  little  Chicagoan  doggerel,  an 
echo  from  the  Sabine  Farm^  which  has  a 
pertinent,  and  I  trust  not  an  imperti- 
nent, application  to  Mr.  Jerome's  colour 
scheme  : 

"  Should  a  patron  require  you  to  paint  a  marine. 
Would  you  work  in  some  trees  with  their 

barks  on  ? 
When  his  strict  orders  are  for  a  Japanese  jar. 
Would  you  give  him  a  pitcher  like  Clarkson  ?' ' 

George  Merriam  Hyde, 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  STUDIES.* 

Mr.  Gosse's  delightful  work,  pub- 
lished fourteen  years  ago,  ran  through 
two  editions,  and  thereby  made  one 
think  admiring  things  of  public  taste  at 
last ;  and  we  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  for  its  pres- 
ent reissue  in  our  country.  A  happy 
book,  beautiful  to  look  at  and  to  handle, 
it  starts  once  again  on  a  career.  It 
would  not  be  rash  to  say  that  it  ranks 
as  the  first  of  its  class  in  English,  and 
that  it  would  rank  among  the  first  even 
in  French,  where  are  to  be  found  many 
like  literary  estimates,  made  with  au- 
thority, and  carried  out  in  a  manner 
sympathetic  and  final.  Mr.  Gosse  has 
always  shown  a  most  sensitive  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  belles-lettres^  and 
he  has  written  at  least  four  other  vol- 
umes which  illustrate  it.  But  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  Studies,  which  came  earli- 
est, are  still  the  best.  With  nameless 
grace  and  a  certain  quiet  force,  every 
one  of  these  "  maimed  and  broken 
poets"  is  painted.  Here  Lodge,  Web- 
ster, Herrick,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  Otway, 
stand  in  line  as  in  a  dynastic  gallery, 
and  only  here  are  the  charming  faces  of 
Rowlands,  Orinda,  and  Etheredge  pre- 
served at  all.  Each  chapter  well  fulfils 
the  authqr's  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
**  truth  told  definitely  and  exhaustive- 
ly," and  presents  "  an  exhaustive  criti- 
cal biography  in  miniature."  Mr. 
Gosse's  touch  is  sure  and  concrete 
enough.  To  turn  against  it  a  few  of 
his  own  exquisite  adjectives,  it  is  full, 
clear,  suave,  bright  ;  and  about  all  the 

*  Seventeenth  Century  Studies  :  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  History  of  English  Poetry.  By  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50. 
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work  he  does  after  his  own  heart  is  a 
largeness  of  perspective,  a  balance,  a 
depth,  a  relativity  which  it  were  hardly 
possible  to  overrate.  As  Thoreau  said 
of  Raleigh's  prose  style,  **a  man  can 
ride  on  horseback  through  the  open- 
ings." Or  like  some  crowded  harmoni- 
ous high-relief  of  the  Renaissance,  his 
page  gives  pleasure  so  far  as  one  cares 
to  search  ;  behind  the  major  heads,  in 
their  chaplets,  standing  forth  almost  in 
the  round,  are  others  hardly  less  in  ag- 
gressive beauty,  and  still  farther  back 
one  perceives  a  tier  or  two  of  strangely 
interesting  faces,  vague,  but  individual, 
vanishing  accidents  which  the  artist 
finds  not  unworthy  of  his  compassionate 
thought. 

Exactly  as  noteworthy  in  Mr.  Gosse 
as  this  rare  sense  of  values  and  propor- 
tions, which  by  itself  is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  intellect  as  of  culture,  is  the  qual- 
ity of  human  sympathy.  So  perfect  is 
his  temper  as  he  picks  his  way  among 
conjectures  and  controversies,  that  to 
match  it  we  must  revert  to  no  annalist 
less  sweet  than  Walton,  and  to  no  ad- 
vocate less  great  than  Newman.  He 
appraises,  in  the  pathetic  names  which 
he  chooses  to  rescue  from  the  Limbus 
Patrutfiy  the  unuttered  forces  by  which, 
no  less  than  by  their  achievement,  they 
live.  Some  little  tyranny  of  his  own 
understanding  has  driven  him  into  nar- 
rative and  expatiation  ;  and  therefore, 
for  his  satisfaction  of  conscience,  and  our 
very  great  profit,  we  have,  in  every  case, 
the  memoir  inwoven  with  the  criticism, 
vines  in  blossom  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  stone-wall.  No  other  English 
scholar  and  antiquary  has  been  so  gen- 
erously troubled  by  the  hectic  passion 
of  Ford  or  Otway,  the  shadow  of  mysti- 
cism deepening  over  Crashaw,  the  de- 
nied lyric  opportunity  of  the  dead  sol- 
diers and  publicists  who  should  have 
been  **  allowed  to  sun  themselves  un- 
molested about  the  fountains  of  White- 
hall.** Having  ever  in  mind  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  a  man's  nature 
and  his  art,  with  a  wide  survey  of  his 
subject,  Mr.  Gosse  sets  to  work  on  the 
analysis  of  a  single  folio  or  the  impar- 
tial appreciation  of  a  memorable  minor 
muse.  More  fully  than  Stevenson  in 
the  FcTmiliar  Studies^  or  Vernon  Lee  in  a 
unique  gift  to  musicians.  Studies  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy  (books  which 
in  scope,  though  not  in  treatment,  are 
somewhat     similar     to     this),    he    has 


**  looked  before  and  after**  in  the  by- 
gone world  of  which  he  writes  ;  he  is 
acquainted  not  only  with  his  hero,  but 
with  that  hero's  good  angel  and  his 
link-boy.  In  a  hundred  irradiating 
phrases,  topics  not  dwelt  upon  gleam 
and  pass  ;  the  mention  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  Shakespearean 
Hesper  and  Phosphor  :  "  Marlowe  in 
the  pride  of  his  youth,  Sidney  in  his 
posthumous  glory."  Such  suggestive 
parentheses  prepare  one  for  later  illu- 
minations from  Mr.  Gosse,  for  the  diffi- 
cult, subtle,  and  very  splendid  exposi- 
tion of  Donne  in  The  Jacobean  Poets^  or 
for  almost  the  first  just  word  of  Roches- 
ter's noble  genius  in  ruin.  Truly  here 
is  one  who  knows  his  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  it  picked  up,  **  anonymous, 
on  Pitcairn  Island  !'* 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  interpretation 
of  the  literary  temperament  Mr.  Gosse 
has  no  peer.  Other  experts  have  suc- 
ceeded in  ranking  writers  ;  he  chiefly 
must  fulfil  the  ideal  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton,  by  ranking  and  portraying  them  at 
a  stroke.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary 
felicity  of  his  portraiture  distracts  the 
eye  from  the  more  serious  business  in 
hand.  Witness  the  sketch  of  Lord  de 
Tabley  in  Critical  Kit-KatSy  where  every 
wizard  paragraph  victoriously  says  the 
unsayable,  and  where  imagination  can- 
not help  on  a  synthesis,  as  with  Mr. 
Henry  James.  But  in  these  spirited 
pioneer  essays  prior  to  1883,  the  affec- 
tionate labours  of  a  young  man,  we  have 
the  maiden  evidences  of  a  power  now  in 
its  prime,  and  disposed,  let  us  hope,  to 
enrich  us  further.  Kind,  true,  unpro- 
fessorial,  they  are  "as  good  as  clotted 
cream"  to  the  general.  They  are  also 
a  lasting  treasure  to  the  few  who  keep 
their  regard  sacred  to  pure  literature, 
to  golden  learning  modestly  sheathed 
in  easy,  almost  gay  reading,  and  to 
themes  so  magical  and  old  that  they 
seem  to  their  lovers 

**  Above  the  light  of  the  morning  star.'* 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 


A  HISTORY  OF  CANADA.* 

In  Canada,  at  least,  has  been  long  felt 
the  need  of  a  shorter  history  of  the 
northern    half   of   the   continent.      For 

*  A  History  of  Canada.     By  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.    Boston :  Lamson,  WolflEe  &  Co.   $2.00. 
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while,  in  its  other  branches,  our  litera- 
ture has  prospered  during  the  twenty 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Confeder- 
ation, the  field  of  history  seems  to  have 
been  neglected.  Parkman  and  Garneau, 
to  whose  works,  of  course,  all  future 
historians  must  be  greatly  indebted, 
have  given  us  records  invaluable  as  far 
as  they  go  ;  but  he  who  would  read  how 
Canada  has  become  a  nation  must  search 
through  the  many — good  and  bad, 
French  and  English — local  or  sectional 
histories.  And  in  these,  even,  the  author 
is  more  likely  to  deal  with  the  earlier 
years  of  his  particular  district  than  with 
the  later.  As  for  the  one  or  two  histories 
in  use  in  the  schools,  they  are  notori- 
ously inadequate  and  entirely  lacking 
in  interest. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  congratulation  that  the  author  of 
the  newest  history  of  Canada  is  Pro- 
fessor Charles  G.  D.  Roberts — the  most 
widely  known  of  Canadian  poets  and 
writers  of  romance,  and  one  of  the  most 
earnest  students  of  history  and  politics. 
Admirably  conceived  as  a  whole,  and 
duly  proportioned,  on  every  page  the  vol- 
ume bears  evidence  of  its  author's  long 
and  careful  literary  training.  Except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  the  story  moves 
with  a  wonderful  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity ;  seldom  is  there  an  attempt  at  fine 
writing  without  a  notable  example  of 
fine  thinking.  In  recounting  episodes 
such  as  the  feud  between  De  la  Tour  and 
Charnisay,  the  heroism  of  **  Daulac's 
seventeen,"  or  the  daring  deed  of  the 
schooner  Simcoe — episodes  as  romantic 
as  the  most  famous  in 

"any  history 
That  is  written  in  any  book,'* 

the  author's  style  has  the  charm  of  the 
pages  of  The  Old  J^/gimc  in  Canada, 
Commonly,  the  vexed  questions  are 
fairly  treated  :  whether  we  read  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians  or  of  the  Loy- 
alists, of  Moravian  Town  or  Chrysler's 
Farm,  we  are  conscious  that  Professor 
Roberts  has  chosen  his  mateiial  hon- 
estly. 

The  work  is  divided  into  the  three 
periods  of  French^  English ,  and  Canadian 
dominion.  The  fall  of  Montreal,  in 
1760,  marks  the  end  of  the  Frencii  rule  ; 
and  Confederation,  in  1867,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The 
first  three  chapters  are  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  numerous  voyages  of  discovery 


and  exploration  from  the  time  of  Eric 
the  Red  to  the  death  of  Champlain. 
Here  the  narrative  suffers  from  a  perhaps 
unavoidable  compression  ;  but  with 
**  the  coming  of  the  Scotch  to  Acadie" 
the  record  grows  clearer.  The  story  of 
the  long  struggle  between  the  Lions  and 
the  Lilies  for  the  mastery  of  northern 
America  is  told  with  great  skill  ;  and 
the  chapter  on  the  customs  of  the 
French  and  life  in  old  Canada,  which 
closes  the  account  of  the  French  Domin- 
ion, is  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting. 

Although  the  second  division  treats 
of  events  so  momentous  as  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  War  of  181 2,  to  the  Cana- 
dian the  pages  of  most  worth  are  those 
that  tell  of  the  struggle  for  responsible 
government.  From  1774,  when  the 
passage  of  the  Quebec  Act  introduced 
the  French  civil  law  and  established  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  until  the  year 
1848,' when  the  principle  of  responsible 
government  triumphed  in  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  history  of  Canada  is 
the  history  of  the  strife  between  the 
government  and  the  people.  Professor 
Roberts's  exposition  of  the  movement 
— a  movement  complicated  in  the  ex- 
treme— is  far  clearer  than  any  we  have 
yet  had  ;  his  record  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  struggle  in  the  different 
provinces  is  concise  and  complete,  and 
the  judgments  passed  on  men  and  events 
are  always  unprejudiced. 

But  in  spite  of  the  able  pages  on  the 
Northwest  Rebellion,  the  Canada  Pacific 
Railway,  and  the  Fisheries  Dispute, 
Professor  Roberts's  treatment  of  the 
third  period — the  period  of  consolida- 
tion and  expansion — is,  to  some  extent, 
marred  by  his  over-patriotic — or,  at 
least,  uncritical — view  of  the  **  present 
conditions  and  the  outlook."  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  of  late  for 
Canadian  writers  to  overestimate  the 
importance  and  value  of  their  country. 
Phrases  such  as  *'  this  Canada  of  ours," 
**  England's  greatest  colony" — the  stock 
phrases  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  village 
journalist — have  been  used  far  too  often. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  area  of 
Canada  is  3,456,383  square  miles,  but 
why  not  say  how  many  of  those  miles 
are  unfit  for  habitation  ?  Why  say  how 
much  of  Europe  might  be  sunk  in  the 
great  lakes?  "We  have  the  largest 
and  richest  fisheries,  coal  areas,  and 
timber  regions  in  the  world."      Well, 
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perhaps  we  have  ;  but  a  national  posses- 
sion cannot  afford  inspiration  for  an  un- 
limited number  of  epics. 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
only  for  a  paragraph  or  two  does  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  sin  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  closing  pages,  in  which  the 
author  names  as  Canada's  choice  the  last 
of  the  three  possible  alternatives,  *'  ab- 
sorption by  the  United  States,  indepen- 
dence, or  a  federal  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire,"  are  a  masterly 
expression  of  the  sentiment  that  prevails 
with  the  best  minds  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen. 

There  are  a  few  minor  errors  in  the 
volume  ;  as,  on  page  7,  where  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cabot  voyages  differs  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  on  page  208, 
where  the  date  of  the  Quebec  Act  is  given 
as  1674.  More  serious  is  the  mistake  of 
the  publishers  in  not  providing  with 
maps  of  the  various  campaigns  and  voy- 
ages this  otherwise  eminently  satisfac- 
tory piece  of  bookmaking. 

Francis  Sherman, 


MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE.* 

Mr.  Pellissier's  work  first  appeared  in 
1889,  and  certainly  supplied  a  need. 
How  far  that  can  be  said  of  the  present 
translation  is  doubtful,  although  it  con- 
tains an  additional  study  of  Heredia's 
poetry  and  a  few  notes  by  the  transla- 
tor, with  a  very  full  analytic  table  of 
contents,  and  a  good  index.  The  con- 
ditions have  changed  since  1889  more 
than  the  translator  seems  to  realise. 
Then  those  who  sought  a  systematic 
treatment  of  French  literature  in  our 
century  could  not  find  it  at  all  in  Eng- 
lish, for  Mr.  Saintsbury's  few  pages 
were  as  inadequate  as  they  were  unsym- 
pathetic, and  Mr.  Van  Laun's  three  vol- 
umes were,  here  as  always,  to  borrow 
the  brief,  but  ample  critique  of  Profes- 
sor Gustav  Korting,  **  worthless.*'  In 
German  there  was  the  useful,  but  slight 
work  of  Spach,  and  in  French  the  little 
handbooks  of  Charpentier,  of  Antoine, 
of  Merlet,  and  of  Paul  Albert.  The 
last  was  the  longest,  but  there  was  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.     For  the 

*  The  Literary  Movement  in  France  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  George  Pellissier. 
Authorised  English  version  by  Anne  Garrison 
3rinton.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


rest  one  had  to  gather  the  elements  for 
a  general  view  of  the  country's  literary 
evolution  from  a  multitude  of  mono- 
graphs and  articles  whose  very  mass 
was  an  embarrassment  of  wealth.  It 
was  with  delight,  therefore,  that  we  wel- 
comed the  work  of  Pellissier,  hardly 
longer  than  that  of  Albert,  but  far  more 
systematic  and  more  scholarly.  If  he 
was  not  just  the  man  we  could  have 
wished  for  the  task,  he  was  surely  the 
best  man  who  had  yet  assayed  it.  Since 
1895,  however,  we  have  had  the  uniquely 
admirable  history  of  French  literature 
by  Gustave  Lanson,  w^hich  at  a  price 
hardly  greater  than  Pellissier's  volume 
in  the  French,  and  at  much  less  than 
the  price  of  this  English  translation, 
covers  the  whole  ground  and  gives  to  the 
nineteenth  century  a  space  very  slightly 
less  than  that  of  Pellissier  (the  propor- 
tion is  about  nine  to  ten),  with  a  treat- 
ment that  is  decidedly  superior  in  orig- 
inality and  in  sympathetic  insight,  while 
its  style  differs  from  Pellissier  as  the 
good  does  from  the  mediocre. 

In  its  day  all  professional  students  of 
French  literature  read  this  book  with 
care,  and  most  of  us  with  profit.  But 
the  impression  that  it  always  made  on 
one  who  came  to  it  again  and  again 
after  reading  some  work  of  Lemaitre, 
or  France,  or  Brunetiere,  or  even  of 
Faguet  was  of  something  heavy.  This 
son  of  a  Protestant  pastor  had  not,  we 
felt,  himself  the  esprit  Gaulois,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  respond  to  it  in  others. 
He  was  too  mortally  serious,  and 
frowned  quite  too  severely  on  the  cakes 
and  ale  of  the  unregenerate.  That  his 
book  should  have  commended  itself  to 
M.  Brunetiere  seemed  to  us  quite  nat- 
ural, since  Pellissier's  whole  effort  had 
been  to  apply  the  pet  theory  of  that  dog- 
matist of  generic  evolution  to  the  mod- 
ern literature  that  his  master  seldom 
essays  con  amore.  Not,  indeed,  as 
though  Pellissier  were  a  man  of  one 
master.  He  is  a  most  catholic-spirited 
profitcur.  The  more  familiar  we  are 
with  the  critical  work  on  any  author  or 
period,  the  more  teasing  becomes  the 
impression  as  we  read  that  we  are  ex- 
amining a  composite  photograph.  And 
yet  Pellissier's  book  was  even  in  1889 
hardly  abreast  of  advanced  criticism. 
The  introductory  chapter  showed  the 
author  quite  ignoring  the  import  of  the 
studies  of  Heinrich  Korting  on  the  novel 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  appar- 
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ently  ignorant  of  the  bibliographical 
data  of  that  period  also,  though  one 
must  not  make  him  responsible  for  the 
blunders  of  his  translator — e.g.^  on  pages 
8,  13,  and  14,  for  of  these  at  least  he  is 
guilty  only  as  having  **  authorised.** 
So,  again,  in  the  eighteenth  century  what 
belongs  to  Provost  is  by  him  attributed 
to  Rousseau,  and  what  belongs  to  La 
Chauss6e  to  Diderot.  And  throughout 
the  book  the  reader  will  sometimes  be 
surprised  at  what  is  said,  oftener  at 
what  is  omitted. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  in 
detail  of  a  book  eight  years  old,  the 
more  as  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  Pel- 
lissier's  modest,  but  worthy  talent  to 
judge  it  by  this  **  traduction,*'  in  which 
one  hesitates  whether  to  wonder  most 
at  the  translator's  ideas  of  French,  at 
her  ideas  of  English,  or  at  her  ideas  of 
literary  history.  We  can  commend  the 
work  heartily  to  classes  in  rhetoric,  for 
it  affords  a  nearly  continuous  illustra- 
tion of  how  not  to  do  it.  Of  this  it  may 
be  difficult  to  give  adequate  illustration 
without  being  tedious,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary. The  most  cursory  reading  will 
reveal  pronouns  without  antecedents, 
''which'*  for  *'that,**  "could**  for 
*•  should,**  "into**  for  "to,"  and, 
of  course,  the  split  infinitive.  Even 
when  the  style  is  not  incorrect  it  is 
usually  clumsy.  It  suggests  constantly 
those  materials  for  French  composition 
w^ith  which  every  teacher  is  only  too 
familiar. 

But  this  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  translator  is  more  familiar  with 
French  than  with  English,  for  there  is 
not  a  page  of  the  first  two  chapters  that 
does  not  contain  a  blunder  in  transla- 
tion, and  theie  are  several  that  contain 
many.  Periods  are  substituted  for  sub- 
ordinating conjunctions,  clauses  are 
omitted,  quotation  marks  are  now  added 
and  now  suppressed,  descriptive  epithets 
are  mistaken  for  titles  and  names  for 
nicknames.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
In  numerous  instances  the  whole  sense 
is  distorted.  Where  Pellissier  tells  us 
of  the  princes  in  French  tragedy  que  non 
seulcment  Icur  condition^  mats  encore  leur 
temps  et  leur  pays  nous  rendent  absolument 
/trangerSy  we  are  here  told  of  those 
"  whose  natures  as  well  as  ages  and 
countries  were  absolutely  unknown  to 
us**  (page  38).  There  are  worse  cases. 
This  is  only  a  fair  example  of  what  may 
be  found  constantly.     The  reader  halts 


on  every  page  at  statements  that  seem 
impossible,  only  to  find  on  consulting 
the  original,  that  they  arise  from  mis- 
conceptions of  language,  often  slight, 
yet  sufficient  to  distort  the  sense.  But 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  which,  with 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  one  "  would  prefer 
to  have  less  rather  than  more,**  and  the 
worst  is  not  yet.  Indeed,  what  is  to  be 
hoped  of  a  translator  who  is  capable  of 
saying  that  a  dramatist  "  overloads" 
the  personages  that  he  has  surcharge 
(page  41),  who  can  change  the  "  po- 
sition** of  actors  where  Diderot  changes 
their  dtat^  who  can  render  effets  de  rire  by 
"  purposes  of  laughter  ;*'  and  all  on 
two  pages  ?  But  even  this  is  not  the 
worst.  It  is  part  of  the  a  b  c  of  dra- 
matic criticism  that  Diderot  substitue  les 
divers  ^Wtats**  aux  caractlres^  and  so  Pel- 
lissier tells  us,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  know  that  La  Chaussee  did  it  before 
him  ;  but  here  we  may  read,  "  Let  us 
substitute  different  conditions  of  char- 
acters,'* and  all  without  turning  the  leaf 
on  two  pages  that  contain  eight  errors 
in  addition  to  those  noticed.  Need  we 
pursue  the  subject  further  ?  The  in- 
vestigation has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
but  the  possibilities  of  the  book  for 
amusement  are  still  infinite.  Here  are 
accidents  of  a  landscape  become  "  acci- 
dents** (page  5),  here  Rousseau's  Savoy- 
ard Vicar  has  become  the  "Vicar  of 
Savoy**  (page  33),  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection we  may  read  of  "  the  cortege  of 
fine  ladies  whose  hearts  he  trained 
{traina)  after  him,"  and  see  tliQ  forces  of 
passion  become  its  "  virtues**  (page  28)  ; 
or  if  we  will,  we  may  picture  Rousseau 
"  girdled  by  a  bag  which  he  fills,"  and 
see  the  pAysicien  Bacon  transformed  into 
the  "  physician  Bacon*'  (page  36).  But 
of  these  nuga  there  is  simply  no  end. 
On  page  24  a  man*^  caustic  verbe  be- 
comes his  **  verb,*'  and  a  few  lines  be- 
low we  learn  that  to  /aire  tac/te  in  so- 
ciety is  to  "  cast  a  stain**  on  it.  In 
short,  no  occasion  is  lost.  Polemics 
against  the  classics  are  turned  into 
"classic  polemics'*  (page  5),  and  on 
page  13  we  may  read  how  ^?Hfl5''S^| 
affection  is  passed  over  to  Andromache" 
where  the  Frenchman  is  striving  to  tell 
us  why  on  passe  son  amour  conjugal  d  An- 
dromache, But  we  must  leave  to  the 
reader  the  joy  of  completing  for  him- 
self this  Students*  Joe  Miller,  or  The 
Translator*s  Vade  Mecum.  As  Ruy 
Gomez  says,  fen  passe  et  des  meilleurs. 
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It  remains  to  say  that  the  book  is  pro- 
vided with  a  very  incomplete  bibliogra- 
phy, that  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
have  access  to  no  other,  and  a  conglom- 
erate introduction  of  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  speak  further.  The  paper, 
binding,  and  typography  are  excellent. 

Benjamin  W,  Wells, 


"A  PURITAN  PEPYS."* 

Samuel  Sewall,  sometime  merchant, 
royal  councillor,  judge,  preacher,  cap- 
tain, husband,  father,  neighbour — and 
ever  Puritan — was  introduced  to  many 
readers  through  the  brilliant  essay  writ- 
ten by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  entitled 
'*  A  Puritan  Pepys.'*  This  essay  ap- 
peared shortly  after  the  publication  of 
SewalTs  Diary  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  in  1886.  Since  that 
time  students  and  critics  of  the  Diary 
have  been  many  ;  but  no  such  thorough 
survey  of  Sewall,  his  environment,  and 
his  theology,  has  been  written  as  the  re- 
cent book  entitled  Samuel  Sewall  and  the 
World  He  Lived  in. 

The  comparison  of  Sewall  with  Pepys 
is  a  natural  and  proper  one  as  to  histori- 
cal value  ;  indeed,  SewalTs  Diary  re- 
minds one  of  Pepys's  on  scores  of  pages  ; 
the  entries  in  each,  as  to  church-going 
and  domestic  life,  though  totally  dis- 
similar, still  suggest  each  other  more 
than  would  seem  possible  for  the  diary 
of  a  virtuous  Christian  and  that  of  a 
man  who  was  virtuous  and  a  Christian 
only  spasmodically.  All  that  Pepys* 
Diary  is  to  the  history  of  the  England 
of  his  times  Sewairs  Diary  is  to  New 
England,  and  their  permanency  of  fame 
will  be  equal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  dedicates  his  study 
of  Sewall  and  his  times  to  the  memory 
of  **  the  late  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,"  and 
he  is  evidently  deeply  filled  with  admi- 
ration of  Dr.  Ellis's  book,  T/ie  Puritan 
Age  in  Massachusetts,  But  the  later  book 
is  in  some  respects  more  satisfactory 
than  Dr.  Ellis's  great  work.  Mr. 
^  Chamberlain's  is  remarkable  through- 
out for  the  conspicuous,  patient,  and 
distinctly  sensible  spirit  of  justice  it 
shows  toward  Puritanism.  Perhaps  no 
one   could    have    been    better   fitted    to 

*  Samuel  Sewall  and  the  World  He  Lived  in. 
j  By  Rev.  N.  H.  Chamberlain.  Boston  :  De 
\  Wolfe.  Fiske  &  Co.    $2.00. 


show  such  equable  judgment  than  this 
author  has  been  through  his  years  of 
deep  and  searching  thought  on  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  applied  religion.  For 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  bred  a  Unitarian 
preacher  ;  became  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, somewhat  of  the  so-called  Catholic 
cultus  ;  and  has  been  a  profound  student 
of  and  lecturer  on  the  English  Reforma- 
tion. The  results  of  this  study  and 
deep  thought  show  abundantly  in  the 
pages  of  this  book,  in  apt  comparison, 
forcible  quotation  and  logical  conclu- 
sion, and  help  to  shape  it  into  a  well- 
rounded,  well-balanced  and  convincing 
whole. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  confined 
himself  to  Sewall's  Diary  for  lights  upon 
his  picture,  but  has  taken  the  aid  of 
any  vivid  and  truthful  record  of  the 
times  ;  and  while  the  book  is  not  dis- 
tinctly a  life  of  Sewall,  yet  the  chapters 
are  arranged  in  such  chronological 
sequence  that  we  have  an  orderly  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  of  Sewall's  days. 

A  notable  quality  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's analysis  and  comment  is  his  com- 
prehending sympathy  of  Sewall's  na- 
ture. Two  careful  perusals  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  pages  of  the  Diary,  in  a  some- 
what critical  though  not  prejudiced 
mood,  have  not  afforded  so  true  an  in- 
sight into  and  close  touch  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  Sewall's  life  and 
character  as  has  the  exposition  afforded 
through  the  calm  and  kindly  temper,  as 
well  as  the  clear  and  just  words  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Even  the  jest  of  many 
an  historiographer,  the  judge's  remark- 
able and  manifold  courtships,  displayed 
in  his  pages  with  a  fulness  and  intimacy 
of  detail  that  might  be  the  envy  of  a 
genius  like  Montaigne  ;  those  **  fluctua- 
tions," as  he  termed  them,  of  his  wid- 
owerhood  seem  less  absurd,  less  belit- 
tling, when  the  lonely  old  man  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  doing  what  was 
the  custom,  the  duty  of  his  time, 
promptly  seeking  a  wife's  companion- 
ship, and  with  an  unconscious  honesty 
recording  his  hopes  and  pains. 

Sewall,  though  he  seems  opinionated, 
narrow,  mercenary,  and  over-frugal,  as 
seen  by  the  light  of  to-day,  should  be 
judged  by  the  ethics  of  historical  criti- 
cism— that  is,  regarded  in  the  environ- 
ment of  his  age,  in  the  atmosphere  and 
circumstances  of  Puritan  New  England. 
Thus  viewed,  his  was  certainly  a  kindly, 
wise,  thoughtful,  prudent,  helpful,  hon- 
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curable,  and  fruitful  life.  Even  those 
dark  days  of  his  life,  his  brief  but  sad 
part  in  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  are  glori- 
fied by  his  noble  public  penitence  there- 
for in  later  life.  No  man  wrought  bet- 
ter or  more  loyally  for  New  England 
than  Sewall  during  his  life  ;  no  man  has 
helped  more  toward  her  history  than  he 
in  his  Diary.  We  have  no  other  diary 
to  compare  with  it  ;  no  such  abundant 
storehouse  of  old  -ways  and  social  life  ; 
it  shows  a  domestic  life  full  of  homeli- 
ness, industry,  and  love  of  kindred  ;  a 
happy  life,  albeit  a  sombre  one.  We 
see  the  Bostoniafis  of  that  day  at  funer- 
als, weddings,  and  christenings,  all 
equally  formal  ;  we  see  them  keeping 
public  and  private  fasts  ;  we  find  them 
constant  at  the  meeting-house  on  Lord's 
Day  and  Lecture  Day  ;  we  find  them 
watching  and  praying  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  ;  we  know  their  food,  drink, 
and  raiment  ;  we  see  them  frequent  but 
shallow  in  quarrel  ;  we  find  them  bar- 
gaining much,  yet  stiffly  just  in  settle- 
ment ;  we  discover  their  religion  and 
their  religionism,  see  them  noting  signs, 
finding  lessons,  and  heeding  warnings 
from  the  simplest  events  of  nature  ;  and 
we  are  forced  to  consider  their  extraor- 
dinary and  antithetical  triple  regard  of 
the  Gospel,  at  one  time  obeying  its 
words  with  a  literalness  that  is  both 
painful  and  startling,  then  reducing  its 
teaching  to  a  manual  of  worldly  pru- 
dence and  a  handy  book  for  success  in 
mercantile  life,  and  still  revelling  in  its 
Eastern  metaphor  with  an  Orientalism 
that  outglows  that  of  the  Orientals 
themselves.  How  much  of  all  this 
knowledge  we  owe  to  Sewall* s  Diary  ! 
The  picture  of  Boston  of  that  century 
would  be  but  a  colourless  outline  with- 
out it. 

Sewall  was  rich  and  respected  ;  he 
was  of  the  highest  social  position — Bos- 
ton's **  first  citizen  ;"  there  was  no 
other  man  of  his  day  whose  record  of 
daily  life  would  have  been  so  valuable. 
He  was  persistent  and  methodical,  else 
he  would  never  have  written  a  diary  for 
fifty-five  years.  He  was  truthful  and 
just,  so  his  records  not  only  illuminate 
history,  but  are  themselves  history. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  motive  in  writing 
his  book  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  to 
assist  in  enlarging  public  interest  in  an- 
cient things."  Also,  evidently,  to  stim- 
ulate a  desire  for  the  reading  of  the 
Diary  itself  ;  and,  above  all,  to  put  on 


record  his  thought  and  belief  of  the 
glory  and  mission  of  the  New  England 
fathers.  That  the  book  will  fulfil  his 
intents  and  wishes  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  who  read  it  ;  that  his  judgment 
and  presentment  of  the  Puritan  life  of 
Sewall's  day  will  influence  the  judg- 
ment and  estimate  of  that  life  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  is  equally  certain, 
since  it  is  the  best  picture  of  that  life 
that  has  been  written. 

The  book  is  published  by  a  Boston 
house,  whose  work  should  be  more  fre- 
quently seen  if  all  is  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  this  handsome,  well- 
equipped  volume.  It  is  finely  illus- 
trated with  presentments  of  interesting 
old  New  England  houses  and  scenes, 
and  portraits  of  various  old  Sewalls,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  judge  himself,  dis- 
playing a  type  of  countenance  which 
seems  far  from  Puritanical. 

Alice  Morse  Earie, 


A  NEW  IRISH  NOVELIST. 

With  the  publication  of  By  Thrastia 
River  a  writer  seems  to  have  arisen  to 
do  for  the  Ireland  of  to-day  what  Dr. 
Watson  has  done  for  contemporary 
Scotland.  The  book  met  with  a  coidial, 
almost  enthusiastic  reception  abroad, 
and  although  its  audience  may  have 
been  smaller  in  this  country,  the  appie- 
ciation  of  it  can  scarcely  have  been  less, 
for  there  is,  indeed,  much  in  Mr.  Bul- 
lock's work  which  makes  special  appeal 
to  American  interest  and  sympathy. 
The  types  represented  by  him  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  emigrant  class, 
and  the  principal  characters  grouped 
by  Thrasna  River  look  toward  America 
as  the  promised  land.  This  bond  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  touched  in- 
sistently and  vibratingly  in  Ring  o* 
RusheSy  the  new  volume  of  short  stories. 
Most  of  the  eleven  sketches  composing 
the  book  have  grown  out  of  this  almost 
universal  longing  among  the  Irish  peas- 
antry to  try  the  New  World,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  reveal  its  influence,  its  effects 
on  local  semi-civilisation.     The  studies 

♦  By  Thrasna  River.  By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
New  York  ami  London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  I^w- 
den. 

Ring  o*  Rushes.  By  Shan  F.  Bullock.  New 
York  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.25. 
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are  new  work  in  that  they  are  always 
from  the  inside,  always  distinctively 
from  the  Irish  peasant's  own  point  of 
view.  And  yet  both  sides  of  the  shield 
are  shown,  as  in  the  comedy  of  *'  His 
Magnificence,"  in  which  the  golden 
dreams  have  come  true  ;  and  in  the 
tragedy  of  **  They  that  Mourn,"  in 
which  the  dazzling  visions  have  ended 
in  disappointment  and  death. 

The  atmosphere  is  completely  realised, 
and  a  peculiar  intensity  arises  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  environment.  The 
straggling  villages  Lismahee,  Clog- 
hern,  and  Bunn  form  the  ring  o*  rushes. 

•'  This  way  and  that,  the  long,  wide  street — 
which,  as  in  most  Irish  towns,  is  Lismahee  itself 
— runs  straight  and  level ;  a  post-car  rattles 
over  the  stones ;  children  sport  on  the  side- 
walks ;  shopkeepers  sit  smoking  on  their  win- 
dow-sills ;  here  and  there  a  cart  stands  in  the 
gutter  with  a  horse  dozing  between  the  shafts  ; 
Srom  the  gardens  and  the  yards  come  the  sound 
of  voices,  the  clatter  of  cans,  the  clutter  of 
fowls  ;  the  sunlight  dances  on  the  high  white 
walls,  drowsiness  is  in  the  air,  the  reek  of  peat 
smoke  (how  wholesomely  pungent  it  comes  !) 
gangs  heavy.  .  .  .  What  nappenings  one  has 
seen  from  the  market-house  steps  !  what  mem- 
ories every  stone  of  you  holds  !  how  the  old 
familiar  faces  come  pressing  through  the  blue 
haze  of  your  peat  smoke  !  .  .  .  Some,  exiles 
in  this  bustling  outer  world,  have  left  their 
hearts  there  ;  and  one  there  is,  a  poor  smoke- 
dried  citizen  now,  who,  as  he  stands  sometimes 
blinking  across  his  garden  fence  at  a  sky  of  fog 
and  a  landscape  of  bricks,  has  been  known  to 
cry  out  within  himself,  that  not  all  London  is 
worth  that  hill  and  valley  over  which  Rhamus 
Castle  keeps  watch  and  ward." 

But  neither  the  castle  nor  the  gentry 
have  any  place  in  these  studies  of  Irish 
life,  which  lie  close  to  the  sod.  And 
yet  they  touch  a  common  chord.  Bessie 
Bredin,  in  **  The  Rival  Swains,"  stands 
for  universal  womanhood  when  she  takes 
the  part  of  the  ill-treated  lover,  notwith- 
standing that  she  had  refused  to  decide 
between  them  before. 

"  *  Ah,'  she  says  to  the  aggressor,  '  ye  big, 
cowardly  bully  !  Ye  daren't  nght  your  match. 
No,  ye'd  rather  lay  your  dirty  hands  where  ye 
know  they'd  hurt.  It's  a  wonder  'twasn't  my- 
self ye  challenged.  D'ye  know  what  he  did, 
boys  ?  '  says  she,  turning  to  us  all.  '  He  creeps 
up  the  lane  to  see  me  last  night,  an'  comes  rub- 
bm'  his  big  hands  into  the  kitchen,  an'  whispers 
in  my  ear,  **  If  ye  want  to  see  me  fit  a  corpse  to 
acofnn,"  he  says,  "  be  in  Cluny  Island  the  mor- 
row evenin'  about  dusk."  Yes,  that's  what  ye 
said,  an'  ye  made  sure  I'd  be  here  too  late. 
Go  home,  she  says,  iK)intin'  at  him  wi'  her 
finger,  and  speakin'  as  one  would  to  a  tinker — 
*  go  home  an'  marry  a  beggar  woman,  an'  may- 
be she'll  teach  ye  manners  an'  soften  the  heart 
inye.    • 


In  *•  Shan's  Diversion,"  "Rogue 
Bartley,"  "  The  Emigrant,"  and  "  The 
Splendid  Shilling"  may  be  found  the 
same  typical  embodiment  of  noble  wom- 
anhood and  less  noble  manhood,  show- 
ing, as  in  life,  both  its  humorous  and  its 
pathetic  side,  for  Mr.  Bullock's  presen- 
tation of  the  Celt  is  too  faithful  not  to 
bubble  with  humour,  and  too  sympa- 
thetic not  to  be  filled  with  sadness.  In 
fact,  the  sequence  of  the  stones  would 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  accentuation  of  this  contrast,  so 
that  the  glowing  first  sketch  finds  its 
gloomy  reverse  in  the  second — as  "  Th* 
Ould  Boy"  is  the  maddest,  merriest  of 
all,  so  "  Her  Soger  Boy"  is  the  most 
heart-wringing. 

The  sketch  entitled  "  They  Twain" 
stands  apart  from  the  rest,  and  is  al- 
most entirely  introspective,  portraying 
the  struggle  in  a  woman's  heart  when 
she  learns  that  her  lover,  whom  she 
loves,  is  seeking  her  in  marriage  solely 
for  her  fortune.  The  subtle  psychol- 
ogy of  this  story  reveals  a  power  which 
has  apparently  found  no  scope  in  the 
other  themes,  and  which,  together  with 
the  admirable  style  of  the  work,  awak- 
ens a  desire  to  read  something  from  Mr. 
Bullock  dealing  with  higher  types  of 
humanity  and  more  sophisticated  social 
relations  than  exist  within  the  Ring  o" 
Rushes  or  By  Thrasna  River. 

George  Preston. 


f  •» 


THE  GREEN  BOOK.* 

Jokai  has  been  writing  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  yet  even  now  we  know 
him  here  mostly  by  report.  Half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  his  romances  have  been 
translated,  and  Hungarian  students  say 
that  these  are  not  his  best.  With  our 
judgment  of  these  must  mingle  the 
fame  of  his  scores  of  novels,  of  plays,  of 
poems,  of  articles,  the  record  of  his  revo- 
lutionary struggles,  his  duels,  his  long 
and  honourable  and  strenuous  political 
career  ;  for  his  country  is  very  proud 
of  him,  and  his  story  has  passed  beyond 
his  native  boundaries.  Jokai  is  a  great 
man,  and  if  the  cry  be  that  he  is  also  a 
great  writer,  there  is  a  thousand  times 
more  justice   in   it  than  in  most  popu- 

*  The  Green  Book  ;  or.  Freedom  under  the 
Snow.  By  Maurus  J6kai.  New  York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.    %  i.oo. 
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lar  verdicts  on  present-day  literature. 
Every  novel  we  have  had  the  chance  of 
reading,  however  faulty  it  may  be,  re- 
flects some  of  those  qualities  that  make 
the  man  great :  his  sense  of  the  grandi- 
ose, his  generosity,  his  inextinguishable 
belief  in  ideals  and  ideas,  his  marvellous 
energy,  his  reckless  profusion,  the  per- 
ennial freshness  of  his  search  for  sub- 
jects among  the  picturesque  episodes  of 
history,  and  the  wild,  remote,  untamed 
corners  of  Europe.  The  commonplace 
and  the  every-day  seem  not  to  be  avoid- 
ed, but  rather  withholden  from  his  vis- 
ion. He  has  been  compared  to  a  great 
many  of  the  masters  of  fiction  by  way 
of  winning  him  hearty  recognition  ;  but 
extravagant  comparisons  are  not  need- 
ed. Jokai  will  live  in  the  history  of 
Hungary,  if  not  in  the  history  of  its  lit- 
erature. He  is  like  one  of  the  great 
masters,  at  least,  the  elder  Dumas,  in 
the  tremendous  capacity  of  his  mind,  in 
its  inability  to  be  tired,  in  his  universal 
interest  in  human  action.  Dumas  in  a 
few  masterpieces  showed  himself  a  su- 
preme artist.  Outside  these — it  is  an 
important  limitation — Jokai  no  doubt 
holds  his  own  with  him  ;  in  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  nature  the  Frenchman  is 
far  surpassed.  The  latest  book  in  which 
the  Hungarian  novelist  is  presented  to 
us  is  very  representative  of  his  powers. 
It  shows  his  highest  qualities,  and  marks 
plainly  where  lies  his  demarcation  from 
the  greater  masters.  Hardly  any  one 
else  to-day  writes,  or  could  write,  this 
kind  of  novel,  which  demands  a  vast 
survey  over  many  scenes,  the  keeping  in 
hand  of  very  diverse  characters  and 
threads  of  plot,  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  level  of  scenic  dignity,  with  the  in- 
timate analysis  of  character.  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace  is  the  great  example  of 
this  generation,  and  Tolstoy  writes  no 
more  for  lovers  of  romance.  The  writ- 
ers of  to-day  are  all  for  episodes,  for 
single  situations.  Situations  and  epi- 
sodes are  only  the  phrases  in  Jokai's 
larger  sentence,  and  fastidiousness  will 
have  belittled  our  judgment,  if  we  do 
not  find  it  refreshing  to  meet  again  with 
a  wider  scheme  than  the  one  that  fol- 
lows the  fashion  of  the  hour.  But 
though  his  is  the  method  of  the  giants, 
we  have  learned  a  good  deal  since  the 
days  when  his  plan  was  the  commoner 
model.  The  increase  of  subtlety,  though 
it  may  have  been  coincident  with  a  de- 
crease of  energy  and  vastness^  has  main- 


ly meant  a  more  faithful  search  for 
truth,  a  finer  taste.  Jokai  has  learned 
nothing  from  the  moderns.  He  is  not  a 
Tolstoy  of  greater  labours  and  less  per- 
fect art.  He  is  king  in  his  own  country, 
which  is  melodrama.  No  realist  of  to- 
day has  got  up  his  documents  more  care- 
fully ;  even  the  analysers  of  episodes 
and  single  characters  must  often  give 
way  before  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ;  but  then  all  his  docu- 
ments and  all  his  shrewdness  must  also 
in  their  turn,  and  very  frequently,  yield 
to  his  driving  instincts  of  melodrama. 
He  says  the  word  too  much  that  is  never 
uttered  by  the  masters.  With  none  of 
their  calm  trust  or  calm  indifference,  he 
lights  Bengal  fires  so  that  we  may  not 
miss  effects. 

Yet  he  writes  no  little  books.  A  large 
heart  and  a  large  mind  are  at  the  back 
of  each  ;  and,  however  we  criticise  the 
staging  of  the  drama  before  us,  it  moves 
us,  and  keeps  us  absorbed  to  the  end. 
A  troublous  tortuous  chapter  out  of  the 
history  of  great  chaotic,  tragic  Russia  is 
presented  to  us.  The  **  Green  Book*'  is 
the  secret  record  of  the  transactions  of 
revolutionary  societies,  and  contains  the 
list  of  those  who  may  be  counted  on  to 
help  the  good  cause.  To  get  hold  of  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  officials  and  the  spies  of 
the  old  r/gime ;  but  it  is  in  the  keeping 
of  a  woman  inconquerably  faithful,  a 
Finnish  prima  donna,  Zeneida  Ilmarine. 
For  astuteness,  for  brilliance,  for  sacri- 
fice, she  is  a  goddess  ;  not  made  of  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood  at  all,  any  more 
than  is  her  rival  and  enemy,  the  fiend- 
ish, treacherous,  Princess  Ghedimin  ; 
but  they  are  both  impressive  and  mag- 
nificent puppets.  The  leading  figure 
among  the  revolutionary  personages  is 
the  poet  Pushkin,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  actions  of  that  fervent  patriot  and 
fiery  soul,  in  difficult  and  ambiguous  cir- 
cumstances, courted  by  all  the  dazzling 
ladies  of  the  capital,  adoring  freedom, 
yet  owing  debts  of  gratitude  to  the 
Czar,  hindered  by  the  intriguing  love  of 
two  women  from  joining  the  insurrec- 
tion that  broke  out  on  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  are  sympathetically  interpret- 
ed. But  it  is  not  a  revelation  of  one 
side  of  the  story  only.  All  Jokai's  heart 
and  soul  go  out  to  that  flower  of  free- 
dom under  the  snow,  *'  the  roots  of 
which  will  never  die."  Yet  the  most 
pathetic  pages — and  from  them  melo- 
drama keeps  far  aloof — are  those  Uiat 
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tell  of  the  Czar  Alexander's  tragic  lone- 
liness, and  the  great  tender  affection  he 
poured  out  on  his  unowned  child,  the 
dying  Sophie  Narishkin.  A  susceptible 
reader  will  resent  the  italics  and  all  the 
other  kindred  methods  that  would  force 
his  emotional  attention  ;  but  the  irrita- 
tion can  never  be  enough  to  kill  his  in- 
terest in  this  strange,  stirring  story  of 
generous  effort,  of  frustrate  hopes,  and 
unquenchable  dreams  of  betterment. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.* 

The  third  volume  of  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Ten  Brink's  History  of  English 
Literature^  corresponding  to  the  second 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  the  orig- 
inal, necessarily  opens  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, indeed  in  the  middle  of  a  chap- 
ter ;  and  the  casual  reader  fir.  ds  himself 
plunged  into  the  somewhat  unalluring 
atmosphere  of  saints'  legends  in  prose. 
In  the  account  which  follows  of  the 
more  distinguished  prose  writers — of 
Fortescue,  Caxton,  Malory — the  philolo- 
gist still  has  on  the  whole  more  play 
than  the  man  of  letters,  who,  moreover, 
hardly  avails  himself  with  his  usual  keen 
instinct  of  all  the  openings  that  his  sub- 
ject presented.  The  notice  of  Malory, 
in  particular,  is  somewhat  thin,  and  tells 
us  little  more  about  a  writer  whose  book 
has  charmed  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion, than  one  might  expect  to  learn 
from  a  German  doctrinal  tractate  ; 
whereas  it  is  the  virtue  of  Ten  Brink's 
History  that  it  supplements,  as  a  rule, 
these  philological  mechanisms  on  the 
literary  and  imaginative  side  as  effec- 
tively as  it  supplements  the  best  Eng- 
lish manuals  of  the  early  period  in  sci- 
entific depth  and  brendth.  When  he 
enters  the  sixth  book,  however,  dealing 
with  **  The  Renaissance,"  his  genius 
revives.  He  sniffs  the  exhilarating  air 
of  an  intellectual  dawn,  he  relishes  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  interminable  med- 
iaeval garrulity,  the  entrance  of  fastidi- 
ousness into  the  literary  workshop,  the 
first  glimmer,  under  classical  influence, 
of  that  instinct  for  the  '*  compendious 
and  exclusive"  in  style  which  became  a 
prevailing  canon  with   Landor.     Here, 

*  History  of  English  Literature.  (From  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  death  of  Surrey.) 
Vol.  in.  Translated  by  Dora  Schmitz.  New 
Vork  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


however,  he  is  on  ground  partly  occu- 
pied by  English  scholars  of  high  rank  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  "  Oxford  reformers," 
bright  and  well-informed  as  it  is,  com- 
petes in  penetrating  insight  and  wealth 
of  knowledge  with  Mr.  Seebohm's  book, 
or  with  Mr.  Lee's  article  on  More  in  the 
Dictionary  of  N'aiional  Biography.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  immediately  has  the  ad- 
vantage when  he  approaches  work  like 
the  **  Celestina,"  or  the  poetry  of  Wyatt 
and  Surrey,  in  which  foreign  sources 
play  a  large  part  :  for  here  he  can  bring 
to  bear  his  unequalled  command  of 
European  literatures,  while  English  his- 
torians have  for  the  most  part  treated 
**  Quellenstudien"  in  the  spirit  of  the 
bantesque  injunction  :  Non  ragionam  di 
ior,  ma  guar  da  e  passa  !  No  English  his- 
tory of  the  drama  known  to  us  wastes 
more  than  a  few  lines  upon  the  *'  Celes- 
tina," nor  does  any  betray  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish  original  beyond  the 
barest  matters  of  fact.  Ten  Brink's 
graphic  account  of  the  plot,  and  of  the 
English  adapter's  morally  excusable  but 
dramatically  perverse  alteration  of  its 
d/nouemeni,  will  accordingly  be  new  and 
welcome  to  the  English  reader.  The 
careful  working  out  of  the  Italian 
sources  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  though 
not  quite  so  novel,  is  equally  valuable. 
And  while  the  volume  does  not  at  all 
points,  as  has  been  said,  reach  the  level 
of  existing  work,  it  is  as  a  comprehen- 
sive, many-sided,  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  entire  literature  of  this  age  of 
premonitions  rather  than  of  achieve- 
ments, altogether  without  a  rival. 

The  manuscript  of  the  original,  edited 
after  Ten  Brink's  death  by  his  succes- 
sor, contained  a  singular  hiatus,  of 
which  it  would  have  been  well  to  give 
notice.  It  is  obvious  to  the  attentive 
reader  that  the  last  chapter  of  the  fifth 
book  ("  York  and  Lancaster"),  on  Scot- 
tish literature,  is  a  fragment.  Instead 
of  carrying  us,  like  the  other  chapters 
in  the  book,  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  breaks  off  abruptly  with  the 
death  of  Barbour  near  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth.  The  sixth  book  takes  up 
the  story  with  Dunbar  and  Douglas. 
In  the  interim,  however,  there  lived  and 
sang  two  poets  of  renown — King  James 
I.  and  Henryson — of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  only  incidental  mention.  The 
casual  allusions  in  the  sixth  book  to 
Henryson  assume  the  reader  to  be  ac- 
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quainted  with  him,  and  thus  leave  no 
doubt  that  Ten  Brink  intended  to  treat 
him    in    the    chapter    specified.       This 
"fragment,"    moreover    (p.    6i    of   the 
translation),   breaks  off  with  a  sort  of 
ragged  edge.     The  last  sentence  is,  as 
it  stands,  a  platitude  with  which  a  man 
of  Ten  Brink's  capacity  cannot  possibly 
have  intended  to  put  his  readers  off,  in 
whatever  stress  of  indolence  or  haste. 
**  English  and  even  Scottish  literature 
can  show  more  brilliant  and  richly  en- 
dowed natures  than  [Barbour's]."     So 
it  runs,  literally  translated.     Evidently 
this  was  merely  the  preface  to  an  indi- 
cation  of   the  qualities  in    which   Bar- 
bour's distinction  among  *'  English  and 
even  Scotch"  men  of  letters  really  lay. 
The   translator,    too,    clearly   saw    that 
there  was  something  wrong  ;    but  she 
has  fallen  upon  a  violent  remedy  con- 
siderably worse  than  the  disease.     **  Eng- 
lish literature"  (such  is  her  rendering) 
— **  and  indeed  Scottish  literature — can 
show  no  more  brilliant  figure  or  richer 
nature   than   his."     This  ingenious  in- 
version, it  will  be  seen,  besides  commit- 
ting Ten  Brink  to  an  extravagance,  as- 
signs to  Scottish  and   English  literature 
a   relative    position    which    will    hardly 
pass  current  south  of  the  border.     Ten 
Brink,  with  all  his  literary  refinement, 
would  probably  rather  have  been  repre- 
sented  by   the   platitude    than    by   the 
paradox.     In  other  respects  the  trans- 
lation is,  as  translations  go,  fairly  ade- 
quate.    No  one  who  knows  the  enor- 
mous   labour    involved    in    translating 
good  literary  German  prose  into  faith- 
ful English  of  at  all  correspondent  lit- 
erary quality,  will  seriously  quarrel  with 
the  translator  of  a  long  work,  because 
two  sentences  out  of  three  jar  in  some 
trifling  way  upon  the  impression  con- 
veyed by  the  original  ;  and  we  cannot, 
in  this  respect,  give  the  present  trans- 
lator higher  praise   than   we  gave    the 
last.     She  has,   however,  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  entirely  avoided   the 
gravest  defect  of   the   second   volume, 
signalised    in   these  columns  and  else- 
where.     She   hss   scrupulously   sought 
minute  accuracy  in  all  the  English  titles 
and    quotations    instead    of    translating 
them,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  her  predeces- 
sor often  did,  from  Ten  Brink's  transla- 
tions.     Such     accuracy     asks     a     vast 
amount  of  labour,  for  which  cordial  rec- 
ognition is  due. 

C  H.  Herford, 


ROGER  SHERMAN.* 

Our  national  history  is  a  drama  whose 
intensity  more  than  compensates  for  its 
brief  duration.     Already  after  the  lap^e 
of  a  single  century  its  earlier  events  seem 
invested  with  an  air  of   antiquity,  and 
the  leading  actors  appear  as  heroes  with 
a  faint  nimbus  of  apotheosis   hovering 
about  them.     Let  no  one  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  any  heroic  or  picturesque  de- 
lineation   is  to  be  found   in   this  short 
biography  of  Roger   Sherman.     All   is 
severely  plain,   and   in  this   respect   at 
least  the  story  suits  its  subject,  for  Sher- 
man was  a  Puritan,  and  though  living 
at    a    time   when    Puritanism    had    lost 
most  of  its  distinctive  characteristics,  he 
represents    not    only    Puritanism,    but 
Puritanism  at  its  purest  and  best.     We 
see  in  him  the  stern  yet  tender  faith,  the 
conscientiousness  which  compels  the  ut- 
most use  of  a  man's  powers  and  oppor- 
tunities,   the    curious    combination    of 
worldly  thrift  with  spirituality,  the  out- 
wardly forbidding  reticence  and  reserve 
veiling  strong  affections,  the  shrewd  yet 
open-handed  liberality,  the  absolute  sin- 
cerity  and    trustworthiness   of    one   to 
whom  duty  was  leligion. 

The  Sherman  genealogy  is  notewor- 
thy. From  one  branch  of  the  family 
came  a  distinguished  English  noble- 
man ;  from  another,  one  of  the  greatest 
captains  of  modern  times,  General 
W.  T.  Sherman;  and  from  another  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  Roger's  en- 
trance into  the  world  was,  however,  any- 
thing but  aristocratic.  He  began  life 
as  a  small  farmer  and  a  shoemaker  in  a 
Massachusetts  country  village.  Yet  the 
shoemaker  was  also  a  student.  He  read 
while  he  worked,  and  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  theology, 
law,  logic,  and  politics.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-three  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  county  court.  A  year  later  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  from  that  time  until  his  death 
he  was  constantly  engaged  in  public  em- 
ployment, holding  sometimes  two,  or 
even  three,  offices  at  the  same  time. 
He  seems  to  have  been  perpetual  Mayor 
of  New  Haven  ;  he  was  for  a  long  time 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 

*  The  Life  of  Rojjer  Sherman.  By  Lewis 
Henry  Boutell.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.    $2.00. 
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that  State  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  committee 
consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  Robert  Livingston,  who  were 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  served  in  that  con- 
gress throughout  its  existence,  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  in  the  deliberations  of 
which  he  bore  a  leading  part. 

The  Convention  sat  with  closed  doors, 
and  the  record  of  its  proceedings  is  very 
imperfect.  We  know,  however,  that 
there  was  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
among  its  members.  There  were  ex- 
treme State  Rights  men  and  extreme 
nationalists  ;  there  was  an  influential 
minority  who  favored  an  aristocratic — 
possibly  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment. There  were  critical  occasions 
when  agreement  seemed  impossible,  and 
the  prospect  of  any  successful  union  of 
the  States  looked  very  dark.  Roger 
Sherman  was  one  of  those  men  who  ap- 
pear to  be  made  expressly  for  such 
crises.  His  strong  common  sense, 
rugged  honesty,  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment compelled  respect,  while  his  calm 
temper  and  irenic  spirit  attracted  confi- 
dence. With  very  positive,  sometimes 
even  radical,  ideas  of  his  own,  he  ap- 
pears always  as  a  man  who  was  trusted 
by  those  who  differed  most  widely  from 
him  ;  and  then  he  was  one  of  those  rea- 
sonable spirits  who  are  willing  to  accept 
what  is  possible  when  that  which  seems 
ideal  is  unattainable.  In  the  sermon  at 
his  funeral  his  pastor,  the  younger  Jona- 
than Edwards,  said  of  him  : 

"  He  had  the  happy  talent  of  judging  what 
was  feasible  and  what  was  not  feasible,  or  what 
men  would  bear  and  what  they  would  not  bear 
in  government,  and  the  rare  talent  of  prudence, 
or  of  timing  and  adapting  his  measures  to  the 
attainment  of  his  end." 

This  is  statesmanship  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  as  Mr.  Boutell  maintains  and 
apparently  proves,  that  it  was  Roger 
Sherman  who,  when  the  Convention 
seemed  hopelessly  divided,  originated 
and  by  patient  and  skilful  persistence 
in  reconciling  clashing  views,  carried 
through  the  compromise  by  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
posed of  a  House  elected  on  a  basis  of 
population,  and  of  a  Senate  in  which 
each  State  has  an  equal  representation. 

The  undiminished  confidence  of  his 


fellow-citizens  in  him  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  afterward  he  served  until 
his  death  in  the  Senate.  Here,  as  in 
other  public  stations,  his  work  was  use- 
ful rather  than  brilliant.  In  his  early 
days,  when  the  currency  of  New  Eng- 
land was  in  a  disordered  and  depreciated 
condition,  he  had  written  and  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  sound  and  honest  money  ; 
now  in  the  Congress  of  the  new  nation 
his  chief  care  was  for  the  war  debts  of 
the  country  and  for  the  rigid  mainte- 
nance of  public  credit  and  public  hon- 
esty. 

There  is  little  of  romance  in  such  a 
life.  Considering  that  it  covers  the 
most  romantic  and  stirring  period  of  our 
national  history,  it  is  singularly  devoid 
of  striking  incident,  and  yet  it  has  not 
only  a  formal  and  public,  but  a  deep 
human  interest  all  its  own.  Its  lesson 
is  the  heroic  one  of  self-forgetful  ser- 
vice. Here  is  a  man  who  worked  his 
way  unaided  from  the  lowliest  to  the 
loftiest  station,  yet  "  never  said  a  foolish 
thing  in  his  life  ;*'  a  man  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  oratorical  graces,  but  whose 
speeches  enchained  attention,  and  whose 
plain  and  homely  arguments  fell  with 
convincing  power  on  the  ears  of  states- 
men ;  a  man  without  brilliancy  who 
compelled  the  reverential  respect  and  at- 
tracted the  warm  friendship  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  his  time  ;  a  constant 
and  often  a  multi-officeholder  in  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,  but  who  never 
by  word  or  deed  dishonoured  his  lofty 
Christian  profession. 

Mr.  Boutell's  task  has  been  a  difficult 
one.  It  seems  part  of  that  irony  of  fate, 
or  that  ordering  of  Providence  already 
mentioned,  that  the  mass  of  the  papers 
left  by  Roger  Sherman  at  his  death 
should  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
His  biographer  has  been  compelled  to 
work  with  provokingly  scanty  materials, 
with  fragmentary  records  supplemented 
by  such  information  as  could  be  gath- 
ered from  recollections  of  those  who 
knew  Sherman,  and  letters  of  those  as- 
sociated with  him,  John  Adams  in  par- 
ticular. The  material  available  has  been 
used  faithfully  and  not  unskilfully  ;  and 
while  it  could  be  wished  that  the  biog- 
rapher had  been  gifted  with  a  little  more 
of  that  historical  imagination  which 
helps  to  form  a  clear  picture,  it  is  but 
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Brown  and  Dartmouth  are  all  suscepti- 
ble of  revision  ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  **  Croaker  Papers"  is  put  several 
years  ahead  of  its  true  time.  This  table, 
however,  may  not  be  Mr.  Mitchell's  own 
handiwork,  any  more  than  the  ascription 
of  the  Inman  portrait  of  Bryant  to 
**  Ingham."  Yet  it  must  have  been  Mr. 
Mitchell  himself  who  says  that  Thana- 
topsis  was  **  written  the  year  before" 
it  appeared  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view.  It  is  no  great  matter,  but  six 
years  is  allotted  by  the  highest  author- 
ity to  the  interval  between  the  writing 
and  the  publication  of  the  poem. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task,  however,  to 
point  out  the  flaws  in  a  work  which  has 
many  excellences  to  its  credit.  And  es- 
.  pecially  we  would  not  be  of  those  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  good-na- 
tured fling  at  the  habits  of  critics,  would 
have  the  book  **  quite  other  than  it  is." 
The  book  is  to  be  liked  for  precisely 
what  it  is,  an  easy-going  series  of  talks 
on  topics  of  interest  to  readers  of  Amer- 
ican books,  from  a  man  whose  spirit  is 
of  the  most  charitable  and  winning,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  speaks  has  been  acquired  with 
deliberation  and  manifest  pleasure  to 
himself.  In  this  pleasure  there  is  some- 
thing infectious,  as  there  is  in  all  true 
pleasure  of  its  sort,  and  the  real  success 
of  the  book  seems  destined  to  lie  in  its 
achieving  the  manifest  purpose  of  its 
production — the  purpose  of  stimulating 
readers  to  wander  for  themselves  in  the 
pleasant  fields  from  which  the  author 
has  returned  to  tell  of  all  the  fair 
things  the  seeker  may  find. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH  ON  COMEDY.* 

Because  Mr.  Meredith  is  here  the  in- 
terpreter of  much  of  his  own  genius,  be- 
cause the  essay  is  the  outcome  of  his 
mature  energy  and  wit  in  all  their  fresh- 
ness, the  reprint  of  this  lecture  delivered 
at  the  London  Institution  nineteen  years 
ago  is  a  noteworthy  event.  It  comes  on 
us  as  a  new  thing,  because  it  says  finally 
what  a  hundred  others  have  blundered 
over  saying,  and  which  badly  needs  say- 
ing, in  spite  of  all  the  laughter  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  Cervantes  and  Moli^re. 
Mr.  Meredith's  hardest  task  is  in  differ- 

*  An  Essay  on  Comedy,  and  the  Uses  of  the 
Comic  Spirit.  By  George  Meredith.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 


entiating  the  Comic  Spirit  and  its  kin- 
dred. 

"The  Comic,  which  is  the  perceptive,"  he 
says,  '*  is  the  governing  spirit,  awakening;  and 
giving  aim  to  these  powers  of  laughter,  but  it 
IS  not  to  be  confounded  with  them  :  it  enfolds  a 
thinner  form  of  them,  differing  from  satire  in 
not  sharply  driving  into  the  quivering  sensibili- 
ties, and  from  humour  in  not  comforting  them 
and  tricking  them  up,  or  indicating  a  broader 
than  the  range  of  this  bustling  world  to  them." 

Perhaps  all  his  tests  and  all  his  defini- 
tions, the  test,  for  instance,  that  it  shall 
awaken  thoughtful  laughter,  the  defini- 
tion of  it  as  the  humour  of  the  mind,  are 
finally  accurate,  but,  at  least,  in  applica- 
tion, the  differentiation  between  humour 
and  the  Comic  spirit  is  ticklish.  Take 
it  as  the  intellectual  manifestation  of  hu- 
mour and  we  are  near  his  opinion. 

His  illustrations  are  not  largely  Eng- 
lish. Englishmen  have  a  large  fund  of 
humour,  but  in  the  more  exclusively 
mental  and  the  gentler  forms  of  it  they 
are  lacking.  English  comedy  is  largely 
farce.  Englishmen  are  either  too  real- 
istic in  their  ridicule  of  manners  or  too 
sentimental  in  their  regard  of  them. 
They  love  the  *'  hazy  region  and  the 
ideal  that  is  not  to  be  disturbed,**  or 
they  drive  realism  and  contempt  to  a 
rowdy  excess.  In  the  community  where 
the  comic  poet  can  live  and  rule  with 
effect,  ideas  and  perceptions  must  be 
quick.  **  The  semi-barbarism  of  giddy 
communities  and  feverish  emotional 
periods  repel  him  ;  and  also  a  state  of 
marked  social  inequality  of  the  sexes." 
He  emphasises  this  last  point  strongly, 
and  marks  himself  off  from  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  writers  of  to-day  by  insisting 
that  the  comic  spirit — and  he  means, 
too,  the  circle  of  society  where  it  flour- 
ishes— shows  the  mutual  likenesses,  not 
the  differences  of  men  and  women. 
"There  has  been  fun  in  Bagdad,"  he 
says,  "  but  there  never  will  be  civilisa- 
tion where  comedy  is  not  possible,  and 
that  of  some  degree  of  social  equality  of 
the  sexes."  But  though  he  does  not 
rate  English  comedy  high,  he  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  cul- 
tivate the  comic  spirit  ;  not  a  futile  ap- 
peal this,  for  humour  is  there  already  in 
strength,  only  not  quite  civilised  enough 
for  social  sanitation  which  is  the  main 
use  of  comedy.  Not  an  imaginative, 
process  is  necessary,  but  a  purely  intel- 
lectual and,  therefore,  more  possible 
one.  Here  is  Comedy  as  the  Reformer, 
or  rather  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
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But  take  it ;  if  the  smack  is  sour, 
The  better  for  the  embittered  hour." 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  as  we 
should  like  from  Mr.  Housman*s  lyric 
tales  of  lads  that  loved  and  suffered 

"  By  Ony  and  Teme  and  Clun, 
The  county  for  easy  livers, 

The  quietest  under  the  sun." 

But  here  are  some  verses  out  of  **  Is  my 
team  ploughing,"  the  eager  questions 


of  a  dead 
overhead. 


man,  and  the  answers  from 


*  Is  my  girl  happy, 
That  I  thought  hard  to  leave, 


And  has  she  tired  of  weeping 
As  she  lies  down  at  eve  ? ' 

**  Ay,  she  lies  down  lijjjhtly, 
She  lies  not  down  to  weep  ; 
Your  girl  is  well  contented. 
Be  still,  my  lad.  and  sleep. 


>( 


*  Is  my  friend  hearty. 
Now  I  am  thin  and  pine. 

And  has  he  found  to  sleep  in 
A  better  bed  than  mine  ?  * 


"  Yes,  lad,  I  lie  easy, 

I  lie  as  lads  would  choose  ; 
I  cheer  a  dead  mans  sweetheart, 
Never  ask  me  whose." 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


UNCLE  BERNAC. 
A.  Conan  Doyle. 
$1.50. 


A  Memory  of  the   Empire.    By 
New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


"  This  novel  has  been  re-written  and  length- 
ened by  one  third  since  its  appearance  in  serial 
form,"  we  learn  from  a  prefatory  note.  The 
lengthening  has  not  sufficed  to  make  it  a  very 
full  book.  Perhaps  there  is  enough  in  it  to 
please  the  fancv  of  boys  and  girls,  and  flatter 
them  into  thinking  they  are  reading  history, 
though  that  they  can  approve  of  the  dull,  mo- 
notonous progress  of  Mh^  jeune  premier ^  Louis 
de  Laval,  from  favour  to  favour,  with  only  one 
night  of  hardship  and  danger  paid  in  advance, 
we  can  hardly  credit.  Louis's  smug  career  is 
of  no  use  at  all.  Uncle  Bernac,  Imperial  a^ent 
provocateur^  has  the  stuff  of  a  fine  villam  in 
nim  ;  but  he  makes  a  very  poor  show  here.  If 
he  had  persecuted  his  nephew  something  of  in- 
terest might  have  happened  ;  but  Louis's  favour 
with  the  Emperor  stops  that  chance.  We  are 
glad  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Lieutenant  G6rard  in 
his  young  days,  but  he  is  a  very  minor  person- 
age, only  allowed  to  utter  a  few  amusing  gas- 
conneries.  Eugenie  de  Choiseul  is  but  a  name. 
Sibylle  is  another  name  attached  to  a  female 
figure  cut  in  paper,  who  in  the  flesh  must  have 
been  a  person  of  great  pluck  and  character. 
There  remains  Napoleon.  Without  a  doubt  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle  has  read  a  good  deal  of  the  re- 
cently published  Napoleonic  memoirs.  He  has 
learnt  the  great  man's  little  tricks,  and  formed 
a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  his  character 
and  the  effect  he  produced  on  his  surroundings. 
These  pickings  he  reproduces  literally,  and,  we 
think,  even  a  little  lazily.  The  scenes  between 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  and  between  him 
and  Josephine,  are  very  frugal ;  got  up  quite 
cheaply,  but  also,  we  hasten  to  add,  with  an 
honest  preference  for  simplicity,  and  no  pre- 
tentiousness at  all.  In  a  play  that  could  depend 
largely  on  staging  and  fine  uniforms,  they 
would  probably  be  effective.  But  the  absence 
of  subtlety  is  no  virtue  in  a  novel,  and  the  boy- 
ishly direct  methods  of  presenting  each  charac- 
ter with  some  blatantly  characteristic  utterance 
in  his  mouth,  or  in  a  position  which  has  sug- 
gested an  anecdote  and  become  a  by-word,  is 


probably  below  the  requirements  of  Dr.  Doyle's 
audience.  It  is  the  method  of  the  waxworks. 
He  has  risen  far  above  it  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ter with  which  he  is  really  at  home.  He  even 
rose  above  it  in  that  other  "  Memory  of  the  Em- 
pire,' '  Brigadier  Gerard,  This  new  story  is  on 
the  level  of  the  court  scenes  in  The  Refugees. 

GODS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS.    By  Laurence  Hous- 
man.     New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.25. 

Reading  this,  we  hit  on  a  fine  instance  of  the 
injustice  and  stupidity  of  classification.  The 
injustice  and  stupidity  were  ours.  After  roughly 
fitting  the  book  into  two  or  three  pigeonholes 
with  fine-sounding  names  of  distinction,  we 
found  that  in  each  of  these  it  looked  awkward 
and  faulty.  But  when  logic  bade  us  call  it  so, 
we  rebelled.  For  the  book  was  unmistakably 
a  very  good  book,  an  extraordinarily  good  one, 
however  puzzling  might  be  its  anthropology, 
and  however  often  its  symbolism  might  break 
down  under  our  inquiring  tread.  As  a  conces- 
sion to  that  serious  spirit  in  which  we  set  about 
the  understanding  of  a  book  with  so  lofty  a 
title,  we  must  say  that  the  thing,  weighted  by 
its  fitful  purposes,  does  walk  lamely  here  and 
there,  or  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  waver 
in  looking  at  its  course — and  that  must  be  Mr. 
Houseman's  fault ;  for  more  eagerly  watchful 
spectators  his  work  could  not  have  had.  We 
have  no  glimmering,  for  instance,  of  the  sig- 
nification of  Glu  glu.  that  most  objectionable 
and  disgusting  little  fetish  ;  or  of  the  meaning 
of  much  that  took  place  on  the  island  over- 
peopled by  gods.  And  the  priest's  part  in  the 
Dusmess  is  hard  to  understand.  Why  such  re- 
sentment at  the  destruction  of  so  very  unortho- 
dox a  deity  as  was  Katchywallah  ?  Mr.  Hous- 
man  may  laugh  at  the  denseness  of  outsiders  ; 
but  seeing  he  has  to  write  for  these,  he  should 
write  more  simply  ;  and  if  he  has  a  purpose  then 
it  had  better  be  a  clearer  one.  Still,  here  we 
are  owning  that  ours  is  the  stupidity.  But 
once,  at  lea.st,  we  have  found  him  tripping,  and 
that  is  when  he  makes  Peeti,  the  typical,  primi- 
tive youth  of  the  world,  exclaim  as  might  some 
verv  modern  moralist,  **  Our  gods  are  but  the 
evil  that  is  in  us.    We  die  and  they  take  our 
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life  ;  as  it  goes  from  us.  so  it  comes  to  them." 
We  have  gone  beyond  our  gods  ;  it  is  a  great 
thought.  But  Daz  should  have  lived  to  utter 
it.  Peeti,  the  warrior,  the  lover,  would  never 
have  found  it  out.  Not  the  Peeti  we  watched 
and  followed  through  all  the  earlier  chapters. 
In  the  symbolism  now  and  again  there  is  a 
muddle  ;  and  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of 
the  thought,  a  flaw  in  the  art. 

But  fling  aside  the  thought  of  art  and  philoso- 
phy and  symbols,  and  there  remains — the  most 
unexpected  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  company 
with  these — a  story  of  child-life,  brave,  and 
fragrant  and  exquisite.  Peeti  and  Aystah  are 
as  alive  in  body  and  spirit  as  any  children  that 
shout  and  scheme  and  dream  in  the  living  world 
to-day.  With  their  young  savage  strength  and 
freshness,  their  audacity  and  their  devotion, 
the  boy's  fearless  ingenuity,  the  girl's  quick 
loyalty,  they  take  a  lasting  hold  of  our  hearts. 
Savages  they  are,  but  they  are  of  to-day  too. 
At  least,  yesterday's  generation  must  laugh 
aloud  as  at  a  personal  recollection  when  they 
read  of  Aystah 's  forced  tribute  of  teeth  to  the 
great  god  Katchy wallah,  ordered  by  the  god's 
high  priest,  Peeti,  her  true  comrade  and  her 
sovereign  tyrant.  The  tenderness  and  the  hu- 
mour are  so  genuine  and  so  strong,  that  they 
have  kept  at  a  far  distance  anything  approach- 
ing sentimentality — the  bane  of  l>ooks  that 
would  reveal  the  minds  of  children.  So  we 
confess — is  Mr.  Housman  disappointed  ? — that, 
after  much  puzzling  and  some  dissatisfaction  at 
ourselves  and  at  him,  we  gave  up  thinking  of 
his  book  as  a  serious  one.  And  having  done 
so,  we  crowned  it  with  heartiest  liking  for  its 
rare  charm  and  its  rarer  originality.  This  for 
its  prose.  The  snatches  of  songs  as  chapter- 
headings  show  the  author's  versatility  and  vig- 
our as  poet  to  be  greater  than  we  had  ever 
uessed. 


THE  THIRD  VIOLET.      By  Stephen  Crane.     New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $i.oo. 

This  is  an  idyll,  and  it  is  written  for  the  most 
part  in  slang,  and  in  the  elliptical  and  vitupera- 
tive language  in  vogue  to-day  among  young 
persons  on  the  best  of  terms  with  one  another. 
Vet  it  is  an  idyll,  and  a  very  pretty  one.  The 
third  violet  is  a  shyly  insistent  token  of  love 
from  a  girl,  who  is  an  heiress,  to  a  young  paint- 
er—poor, humbly  born,  hopeless  of  winning 
her,  yet  not  meek  enough  to  accept  rejection 
gracefully.  His  manner  of  wooing,  if  wooing 
It  can  be  called,  is  ferocious,  thou^  he  is  evi- 
dently a  well-disposed  young  fellow.  We  like 
him,  and  follow  the  troubles  of  his  heart,  and 
watch  the  wounds  to  his  pride  with  sympathy 
to  the  end  ;  though  when  Miss  Fanhall  made 
such  generous  of)portunities  for  him,  we  could 
shake  him  for  his  ungraciousness.  But  then 
Mr.  Crane  presents  us  to  his  home  and  his  art 
circle,  neither  of  them  schools  of  fine  manners 
exactly,  though  both  honest  and  friendly,  and 
each  in  their  way  much  to  our  liking.  By  the 
by,  there  is  a  Tnlby  in  the  tale — this  time  Flo- 
rinda,  with  fine  arms  instead  of  feet ;  and  there 
are  a  troop  of  Trilby — that  is,  Florinda — ad- 
mirers. But  we  foretell  no  boom  for  Th^  Third 
Violet  on  their  account,  though  they  are  as  liv- 
ing as  their  notorious  predecessors— a  good  deal 
more  so,  in  fact.  The  staging  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  popular  taste  ;  there  is  no  mesmeric 


villain  in  the  piece  ;  and  for  tragedy.  Florinda 
only  goes  back  to  her  high  and  lonely  flat  with 
a  very  sore  heart.  In  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age and  Maggie  there  is  an  intenser  force  ; 
but  in  this  slighter  effort  we  feel  the  same  di- 
rectness, the  same  true  reading  of  the  workings 
of  the  mind,  the  same  contempt  for  conventions 
and  clap-trap  sentiment. 

THE  JESSAMY  BRIDE.  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 
Chicago  :  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.    $1.50. 

A  novel  in  praise  of  the  most  lovable  of  men 
of  letters,  not  even  exceptinj^  Charles  Lamb, 
must  be  welcome,  though  in  it  the  romance  of 
Goldsmith's  life  may  be  made  a  little  too  much 
of  for  strict  truth.  Says  Forster  in  his  U/e  of 
Goldsmith,  speaking  of  Mary  Homeck,  the 
'*  Jessamy  Bride," 

"  She  exerted  strange  fascination  over  Goldsmith. 
Heaven  knows  what  impossible  dreams  may  at  times 
have  visited  the  awkward,  unattractive  man  of  letters! 
And  here  perhaps  it  will  be  right  to  observe,  since  the 
foregoing  hint,  thrown  out  in  my  first  edition,  may 
have  led  to  the  error,  that  its  suggestion  has  been  much 
too  freely  expanded  into  an  ascertained  fact  by  a  very 
agreeble  writer,  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  >ias  pro- 
ceeded to  instal  the  'Jessamy  Bride  '  inJall  the  honours 
of  a  complete  conquest  of  Goldsmith." 

Mr.  Moore  makes  more  emphatic  use  of  the 
suggestion  than  did  Irving  ;  and — well,  if  it 
isn't  quite  true,  it  makes  a  very  pathetic  and 
sympathetic  story  ;  though  we  must  say  that  the 
scenes  descriptive  of  the  poet's  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  the  famous  Johnson  coterie  are 
far  stronger  and  vivider  than  those  which  tell 
of  his  elder-brotherly,  self-sacrificing  affection 
for  Mary  Homeck.  Mr.  Moore  has  the  history 
of  the  time  and  of  the  special  circle  at  his  finger- 
ends.  He  has  lived  in  its  atmosphere,  and  his 
transcripts  are  full  of  vivacity'.  Johnson,  Gar- 
rick,  Reynolds,  and  the  rest,  cannot  be  said,  in 
the  conventional  phrase,  to  live  again  in  these 
pages,  for  the  truth  is  they  have  never  died, 
but  they  are  neither  mummies  nor  dummies. 
Writing  the  book  has  been  an  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Moore  to  pay  off  some  old  grudges  ;  and, 
for  ourselves,  we  pick  no  quarrel  with  his  selec- 
tion of  victims.  Mr.  Leach  should  vindicate 
Boswell ;  and  as  for  Johnson,  he  has  so  many 
friends ;  his  memory  must  sometimes  pay  for 
the  insolence  that  was  too  meekly  borne  in  his 
bullying  presence  ;  and  then  the  blows  here  are 
not  malevolent.  The  Jessamy  Bride  is  a  very 
good  story,  and  Mr.  Moore  has  never  written 
anything  else  so  chivalrous  to  man  or  woman. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POCKET-HANDKER- 
CHIEF. By  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  an  Introducti(m,  bv  Walter  Lcc  Brown. 
Evanston,  111.;  The  Golden-Bobke  Press.    $1.75. 

Apparently  the  only  reason  for  reprinting 
this  extinct  novel  of  Cooper's  is  that  it  has  not 
been  included  in  the  regular  editions  of  his 
works.  Cooper's  biographer.  Professor  Louns- 
bury,  says  that  this  has  happened  *'  for  some 
reason  not  easy  to  explain."  Perhaps  it  would 
be  still  harder  to  tell  why  two  or  three  other 
specimens  of  Cooper  at  his  worst,  of  which  this 
book  is  one,  were  ever  printed  at  all  ;  and  how 
the  hand  that  wrote  so  tellingly  of  the  forest  and 
the  sea  could  go  so  hopelessly  astray  in  depict- 
ing civilised  society  is  possibly  the  most  per- 
plexing question  ot  all.  The  pocket-handker- 
chief, wrought  by  a  French  girl  of  noble  birth, 
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tells  of  its  own  adventures,  first  in  France,  and 
tnen  in  a  coterie  of  the  New  York  new-rich, 
who  display  a  vulgar  stupidity  which  should 
make  us  glad  to  hail  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick,  by 
comparison,  as  a  friend  and  brother.  The  seri- 
ousness with  which  the  editor  of  this  volume 
has  p)erformed  his  task  is  worthy  of  an  annota- 
tor  upon  the  Four  Gospels.  He  has  carefully 
collated  the  texts  of  the  three  known  editions 
of  the  tale  and  Cooper's  original  manuscript,  to 
which  he  has  had  access,  and  gives  us  every 
variation  of  phase  and  spelling  discoverable 
throughout  the  book.  But  truth  to  tell,  one 
does  not  care  a  fig  whether  Cooper  preferred 
*•  the  purse  was  emptied  and  the  reticule  rum- 
maged," or  "was  rummaged,"  and  if  this  is 
the  Evanston  idea  of  a  *'  Golden  Booke,"  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  silver  sentiment  is  so 
strong  in  the  West. 

MERE  SENTIMENT.    By  A.  J. Dawson.    New  York: 
John  Lane.    $1.35. 

MIDDLE    GRAYNESS.     By    A.   J.    Dawson.     New 
York  :  John  Lane,    f  1.50. 

There  is  a  kind  of  man  whose  face,  in  the 
end,  is  generally  a  study,  in  neutral  tmts,  of 
haggard  suffering,  and  a  kind  of  woman  with 
blue-black  hair  and  the  beautyof  a  golden  eyed 
panther,  whose  presence  Mr.  Dawson  can  make 
one  vividly  feel.  The  mere  sentiment  which 
is  promised  the  reader  in  the  lesser  volume,  ap- 
pears, perhaps,  where  Jasmine's  skin  is  de- 
scribed as  having  "the  damp  freshness  of  a 
custard-apple  that  has  been  plucked  soon  after 
dawn,"  and,  again,  when  **  She  came  in,  and 
the  room  became  beautiful,  because  prettiness 
was  not  of  her."  The  Australian  sketches 
which  largely  compose  this  volume  have,  in 
diffusion  and  unrestraint,  some  of  the  qualities 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  Indian  sketches.  They  are 
more  forceful,  though  no  less  sombre  and  tragic 
than  Middle  Grayness,  which  sacrifices  mo 
tives  to  symmetry,  and  impresses  one  as  having 
been  wntten  in  widely  varying  moods,  to  the 
detriment  of  its  characterisation.  In  the  latter, 
one  gravitates  from  Fleet  Street  and  the  Oda- 
lisque to  the  great  Australian  bush.  By  far 
the  better  part  of  the  reader's  time  is  spent  in 
Warroo  Gully,  in  the  township  of  Wydah. 
There  he  lives  in  a  humpy  built  ^unyah-wise 
of  stringy  bark  (which,  despite  its  frequent 
mention,  has  a  charm  that  "  slippery  elm"  could 
never  possess),  about  which  'guanas  slither  and 
jackasses  cackle  in  the  treetops.  This  is  more 
cheerful  than  accepting  the  black  and  white 
and  gray  of  the  author's  portraiture,  although, 
if  these  were  not  so  insistently  dwelt  upon,  the 
story  might  with  some  truth  be  called  a  deline- 
ation of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Afr.  Hyde  in  the  sec- 
ond generation,  the  black  streak  prevailing  in 
one  son  and  the  white  in  the  other.  Rather 
than  follow  the  geometrical  lines  of  the  plot,  or 
comment  upon  the  sweet  love  story  inwoven 
into  it,  we  will  dilate  upon  Mr.  Dawson's  meth- 
od and  style.  Having  decided  on  an  obviously 
mechanical  framework,  he  nearly  shatters  it 
with  his  spasmodic  zest  and  trowelfuls  of  col- 
our. His  dialogues  are  minds  turned  wrong 
.side  out,  which  "talk  like  a  book."  His  de- 
scriptions are  overwhelmingly  gorgeous.  And 
when  he  hits  on  a  touch  that  pleases  him,  like 
the  black  streak,  or  the  gray  hour,  or  the  quiet 


cynical  laugh,  he  plays  it  for  more  than  it  is 
worth.  The  note  of  suggestion  (however  "  sug- 
gestive" his  stories  are,  in  the  broad  and  un- 
artistic  sense)  is  a  device  as  yet  unknown  to  Mr. 
Dawson,  although  his  Trottie  claimed  that  "  one 
understands  some  things  without  words."  Be- 
neath the  author's  rhetoric,  however,  there  is 
vigour.  He  has  a  grip  on  sensuous,  throbbing 
life.     He  is  a  man  of  nis  age. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  FOOLS.    By  Margaret  Deland. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

If  Miss  Corelli  would  go  into  artistic  training, 
she  should  emerge  a  Mrs.  Deland.  Art  requires 
that  the  radical  shall  not  be  a  propagandist. 
Each  of  the  four  short  stories,  entitled  The 
Wisdom  of  Fools^  is  surcharged  with  restless- 
ness, intense  fervour,  and  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
but  in  no  one  of  them  does  Mrs.  Deland  attempt 
in  any  wise  to  solve  the  problem  she  propounds  ; 
and  she  is  far  too  good  a  writer  to  indulge  in 
diatribes  by  the  way.  The  clergyman  who  just 
before  marriage  confessed  to  his  fiancde^  that 
twenty-three  years  ago  he  had  committed  for- 
gery, was,  as  the  vestryman  said,  either  a  fool 
or  a  saint ;  and  the  reader  is  invited  to  agree 
with  the  warden,  who  replied,  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I  know."  The  manufacturer's  sister,  who 
applied  for  a  position  as  saleslady  rather  than 
accept  money  "wrung  from  the  strikers"  to 
support  herself  and  her  children,  became,  it  is 
true,  the  wife  of  a  respecting  clergyman,  but 
because  of  the  moderate  inevitableness  of  the 
situation  there  is  no  doctrine  promulgated. 
"  Counting  the  Cost,"  the  third  story,  is  more 
obtrusively  non-committal,  and  one  wishes  that 
the  college  girl  might  have  been  stranded  less 
forlornly  in  her  humble  South  Bend  home. 
The  last  story,  which  deals  firmly  with  a  neces- 
sarily delicate  theme,  leaves  one  unconvinced 
but  that  by  warmer  and  less  drastic  means 
Nellie  Sherman  might  have  been  diverted,  if 
not  reclaimed,  from  her  listless  downward 
course.  Mrs.  Deland  is  not  averse  to  pepper- 
ing her  dialogue  with  plenty  of  Puritanic  cant 
and  priggishness.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  her  owu  unsettled  opinions,  she  man- 
ages through  the  medium  of  her  characters  to 
keep  the  reader  continually  on  pins  and  needles. 
We  wish  that  she  could  impart  more  geniality 
and  picturesqueness  to  her  stories,  and  if  she 
must  occasionally  have  her  tilt  at  a  "  problem," 
that  she  would  so  far  risk  a  working  hypothesis 
toward  its  solution  as  not  to  leave  her  people  so 
horribly  in  the  toils.  As  it  is,  she  does  kick  up 
an  awful  dust,  which  is  not  laid  by  any  sprink- 
ling that  we  know  of. 

SAINT  EVA.    By  Amelia  Pain.    New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bros.    $1.25. 

Maids  have  been  struck  by  lightning  from 
time  to  time,  and  tears  have  bathed  them,  but 
not  for  love.  That  Mrs.  Pain  should  so  liave 
enlisted  our  reverence  for  the  purity  and  spir- 
ituality of  her  heroine  that  we  do  not  rebel 
when  the  elements  conspire  to  take  her  off,  is 
not  the  least  of  her  achievements  in  a  lx>ok  of 
uncommon  and  diverse  merits.  In  life  Eva 
oscillated  uncomfortably  between  her  mother, 
who  objected  to  her  lute  as  a  "  sad-sounding 
old  thing,"  and  by  way  of  grace  said,  "  For 
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what  we  are  going  to  receive  may  the  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful— cold  beef  or  kidneys  ?*' 
and  her  aunt,  who  preferred  to  be  called 
'•  Molly,"  and  had  a  way  of  asking  vital,  per- 
sonal questions  while  she  was  powdering  her 
face  to  a  coolness  suggestive  or  an  uncooked 
chicken.  When  Eva  was  for  any  considerable 
time  with  Mrs.  Druce  she  got  thin,  and  lost  the 
hang  of  her  skirts  and  the  set  of  her  hat.  Molly, 
however,  encouraged  her  to  wear  straight-hang- 
bluish  garments  with  a  shining  girdle  that  com- 
ported with  her  Burn e-J ones  type  of  beauty. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Seafora,  with  an  eye- 
satisfying  ease  born  of  just  proportions  and  a 
great  self-p)ossession,  fell  in  love  with  her  lute 
and  hair,  and  that  he  afterward  abandoned  her 
for  politics  and  a  Miss  Wellingham,  who  moved 
with  the  lazy,  thoroughbred  deliberation  of  a 
swan,  and  had  the  **  skin  of  an  infant  (and  of 
the  unintellectual)."  Of  over  refined  phrases 
there  is  no  abatement  through  three  hundred 
pages.  But  when  all  her  strainings  after  sub- 
tlety and  lapses  into  unreality  have  been  duly 
collated  and  exhibited,  there  remains  enough 
that  is  truly  fine  to  please  the  most  delicate  pal- 
ate. The  novel  abounds  with  bright  gossip 
and  riverside  recreation,  and  has  recourse  to 
Italy  when  the  Thames  is  exhausted  socially. 

FOR  THE    WHITE   ROSE   OF    ARNO.     By  Owen 
Rhoscomyl.    New    York :  Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

Again  the  author  of  Battlement  and  Tower 
comes  with  an  historical  romance,  now  portray- 
ing the  times  of  the  Pretender.  But,  while  this 
work  also  resounds  with  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
clash  of  arms,  it  lacks  the  spirit  and  the  reality 
of  the  other,  **  the  flying  hoofs  pounding  down 
the  road"  seeming  to  echo  from  a  long  distance. 
The  story  running  through  the  muffled  roar  of 
conflict  has  neither  the  strength  that  binds  Bat- 
tlement  and  Tower  together  with  firmness 
though  without  art,  nor  the  interest  of  the 
buried  treasure  which  gives  The  Jewel  of  Ynes 
Galon  its  romantic  charm.  Many  a  lover  in  fic- 
tion has  seen  his  sweetheart  ki^  an  unkno^m 
man  who  turns  out  to  be  her  brother  ;  so  that 
the  incident  used  pivotally  seems  rather  to  creak 
in  the  turning,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
the  villain  uses  the  misunderstanding  to  his 
own  advantage  belongs  to  the  stereotyped  re- 
sources of  the  novelist  of  a  certain  school.  The 
scene  wherein  the  man  disguised  as  a  woman 
betrays  himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
catches  something  in  his  lap  is  a  poor,  pale  re- 
flection of  a  similar  situation  in  a  great  novel. 
Yet  notwithstanding  its  structural  weakness  the 
work  is  not  without  its  admirable  pKjints.  The 
tone  is  elevated  ;  there  is  much  fine  feeling, 
and  indeed  the  impression  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  is  that  it  is  better  conceived  than  written. 
It  is  full  of  charming  detached  bits  : 

"  A  woman's  politics  are  the  man  she  loves.  What 
will  it  jjrortt  me  who  sits  on  the  throne  if  I  lose  yon  in 
the  deciding  ?    All  my  defeat  would  be  to  lose  you  ; 


all  my  victory  to  have  you.  .  .  .  Love  is  a  woman's 
country,  faith,  and  king.  It  would  be  high  treason 
and  rank  rebellion  in  her  if  she  defied  her  love  and 
did  let  any  other  promise  come  between.  But  with  a 
man,  next  after  his  faith  in  God,  comes  his  duty  to  his 
country.  ...  A  mon  con  do  naught  wi*  a  woman  un- 
less he  's  i'  love  wi'  her.  an'  then  he  con  do  aught  he 
will— if  he  is  a  mon— for  if  hoo  's  i'  love  wi'  him  'i  re- 
turn hoo  "11  do  it  for  love,  an*  if  hoo  's  not,  then  hoo  *ll 
do  it  for  pity." 

A  PINCHBECK  GODDBSS.    By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fleming 
(Alice  M.  Kipling).    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Had  the  author  been  a  little  more  confidential 
with  the  reader  the  story  would  havejbeen  much 
more  successful.  The  unnecessary  mj-stery 
concerning  the  identity  of  the  two  women  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  chapters  not  only  adds 
nothing  to  the  interest  of  the  plot,  but  renders 
the  whole  book  a  bewildering  muddle  from  the 
be^nning  to  the  end.  If,  after  the  moving  de- 
scription of  the  trials  and  embarrassments  of  an 
unmarried  woman,  who  is  no  longer  a  eirl,  there 
were  the  merest  hint  that  she  had  decided  to 
seek  freedom  and  happiness  by  masquerading 
as  a  widow,  the  story  would  at  once  assume  the 
meaning  which  it  now  lacks.  As  it  is,  the  miss- 
ing link  leaves  the  reader  wondering  through 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  what  on  earth 
Winnie  Edwards  has  to  do  with  Madeline  Nor- 
ton, who  disappears  with  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter,  and  is  not  heard  of  again  until  the 
last.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
the  second  woman,  the  dashing  widow  with 
dyed  hair  and  painted  face,  is  a  butterfly  which 
has  suddenly  bloomed  from  that  dun-coloured 

grub,  the  elderly  maiden,  without  any  interme- 
iate  stage  of  wifehood  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  explanation,  the  **  widow*'  and  her  career 
seem  too  familiar  to  justify  such  a  minute  por- 
trayal. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  meaning  of 
the  story  were  made  api>arent,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  a  clever  and  original  conceit.  For  while 
there  has  always  been  a  partial  recognition  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  unmarried 
woman  of  uncertain  age  labors,  and  there  has 
always  been  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  the 
pangs  which  she  is  rightly  or  wrongly  assumed 
to  suffer,  fiction  has  not  heretofore  handled  the 
subject  effectively.  Mrs.  Fleming  touches  it 
with  complete  resp)ect,  and  even  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling.  Yet  her  work  has  a  marked  ele- 
ment of  humour,  and  an  occasional  passage  has 
the  genuine  Kipling  ring,  as  when  she  speaks 
of  the  woman  who  "  belonged  to  the  justly 
maligned  portion  of  humanity  that  will  do  any- 
thing for  a  present  friend  and  instantly  forget 
an  absent  one,  incurring  thereby  the  contempt 
of  the  larger  portion  that  does  nothing  for 
friends  either  near  or  far."  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able, however,  that  these  bright  bits  would  nave 
been  sufficient  in  themselves  to  lift  the  work 
into  attention  without  the  name  of  the  master 
of  contemporary  fiction  to  con j  ure  with.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  next  edition 
an  explanatory  note  may  serve  as  a  lamp  to  the 
reader's  feet 
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SKETCHES  AWHEEL  IN  MODERN  IBERIA.  By 
Fanny  B.  Workman  and  William  H.  Workman. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2.00. 

We  have  had  several  recent  volumes  of  travel 
in  Spain,  but  this  one  is  written  from  a  fresh 
point  of  view — Spain  as  seen  from  the  bicycle. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  workman  made  a  tour  through 
*•  modern  Iberia"  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1895,  and  as  their  route  lay  very  often  through 
mountainous  regions,  a  good  deal  of  walking 
and  pushing  was  done  as  well  as  riding,  and 
their  entertaining  pages  of  chronicle  based 
upon  observations  and  experiences,  awheel  and 
afoot,  partake  of  this  delightful  spirit  of  lei- 
surely roaming.  These  sketches  make  up  no 
common  euide-book,  nor  do  they  insult  the  page 
with  the  fatuous  smirk  and  smile  of  the  travel- 
ling egotist.  It  is  the  agreeable  rambling  of 
the  human  mind,  flitting  as  conscienceless  from 
one  subject  to  another  as  the  butterfly  in  its 
gay,  careening  flight.  The  purpose  of  these 
cycling  authors  has  been  to  give  their  own  im- 
pressions of  what  they  saw  of  *'  the  nature, 
people,  and  art  of  Spain  on  a  trip  of  a  kind  that 
offered  some  experiences  not  usually  met  with 
in  the  ordinary  mode  of  travel.  At  the  same 
time,  an  intelligent  bicyclist  will  find  consider- 
able information  that  might  prove  useful  were 
he  to  make  a  similar  journey."  A  valuable 
adjunct  to  this  is  the  map  of  Spain  affixed  to 
the  book  with  a  tracing  of  the  route  followed 
by  the  authors  on  their  wheels. 

This  book  is  a  triumph  in  its  way.  We  sup- 
pose the  prime  element  that  goes  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful traveller,  one  at  least  who  would  live  to 
record  his  peregrinations,  to  be  an  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  good  nature.  Now  think  of  the 
hardships,  the  incessant  vexations  of  riding  a 
bicycle  through  a  country  where  "  puncture  of 
the  tires  by  nails  and  thorns,  or  more  often  by 
the  sharp,  strong  needles  of  a  variety  of  thistle 
.  .  .  was  a  matter  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ; 
sometimes  this  happened  two  or  three  times  in 
a  day" — then  note  the  height  of  sublime  in- 
difference reached  in  the  corollary  to  all  this  : 
'*  The  delays  thus  caused  often  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  people"  I  To  be  sure, 
the  conjugal  felicity  in  which  these  two  trav- 
elled, and  which  is'  further  exemplified  in  this 
book,  whereupon  husband  and  wife  have  in- 
scribed a  double  dedication  in  token  of  the 
unity  in  which  they  dwelt,  may  have  helped 
them  to  a  superior  demeanour.  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  on  that  rainy  afternoon  when  "  a 
tire  collapsed"  we  should  have  felt  on  the  level 
of  a  common  humanity  with  them  had  they  just 
sworn  a  little,  instead  of  being  told  that  it  added 
to  their  "holiday  hilarity."  The  book  has  a 
picturesque  cover,  some  pretty  illustrations,  and 
IS  nicely  printed. 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 
Thoma.s  Went  worth  lIiKJ^inst)n.  New  York  :  Lonj?- 
maiis,  Green  &  C«>.    $1.25. 

The  present  reviewer  has  laid  this  little  volume 
beside  his  copy  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  .  /  Vc-ar  in 
the  Fields^  collated  and  published  last  autumn. 
That  denotes  its  place  m  the  memory  of  our 


printed  impressions  of  Nature.  Like  Mr.  Bur 
roughs's  book.  Colonel  Iligginson's  is  a  selec- 
tion of  nature-sketches  detached  from  other 
essays,  and  wrought  with  a  new  design.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  of  them  :  "  The  Procession  of 
the  Flowers,"  "  April  Days,"  "  Water-Lilies." 
"My  Out-Door  Study."  "The  Life  of  Birds," 
and  "  A  Moonglade."  To  this  is  added  an  in- 
dex of  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  these 
discursive  papers  on  out-of-doors. 

The  best  qualities  of  Colonel  Higginson's 
mind  are  exemplified  in  the  compressed  quin- 
tessence of  these  sweet  earth-smelling  pages — 
pages  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  the  t ragman t 
moisture  that  all  green  things  distil  after  a  day 
of  rain.  Or,  to  use  a  figure  of  his  own.  his 
leaves,  like  those  other  leaves  of  the  water-lily, 
are  not  merely  "  christened  with  dewdrops,  but 
are  baptised  by  immersion  all  the  time" — an 
immersion  that  suffuses  all  his  work  with  a 
beauty  that  is  full  of  sweet  suggestions,  thoughts 
that  come  home  like  doves  to  their  windows  ; 
quiet,  restful,  healthful  thoughts 

"  That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season." 

Poetic  beauty,  tranquillity  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion, sensitive  perceptiveness,  based  on  a  close, 
loving  observation  ot  Nature,  and  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  love  for  sentient  and  growing 
things,  "an  inborn  sympathy  between  the 
creature  and  the  creation  around  it,"  such  as 
Wilkie  Collins  lacked,  these  are  the  humanising 
and  alluring  elements  which  Colonel  Higginson 
has  fused  into  literature — "literature,"  as  he 
puts  it,  which  "learns  from  Nature  the  use  of 
materials  :  either  to  select  only  the  choicest  and 
rarest,  or  to  transmute  coarse  to  fine  by  skill  in 
using."  And  it  is  this  close  companionship 
with  Nature,  sweet,  refining,  dignifying,  that 
gives  to  these  communings  with  Nature  and 
Nature's  God  something  of  that  noble  simplic- 
ity which  made  the  lake  country,  a  century 
ago,  an  enchanted  land  forever,  and  which 
makes  The  Procession  of  the  Flowers  keep  a 
quiet  bower  for  us,  and  wreathes 

"  A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth." 

One  reader  wishes  to  return  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  found  in  these  sun-pictures 
of  our  great  green  caravanserai. 

A  VINTAGE  OF  VERSE.     Hy  Clarence  Urmy.    San 
Francisco  :  William  Doxey.    $i.J5. 

Mr.  Urmy's  dedication  of  this  collection  of 
his  verses  "  To  Mabel"  with  a  verse  from  Sid- 
ney Lanier  predisposed  us  at  once  to  like  his 
own  vintage.     The  lines  arc  worth  quoting  : 

"  So  one  in  heart  and  thoujjht,  I  trow, 
That  thou  mij^htst  press  the  strings  and 

I  mi^ht  draw  the  bow, 
And  both  would  meet  in  music  sweet, 
Thou  and  I,  I  trow." 

Mr.  Urmy  beckoned  out  of  doors,  and  we  fol- 
lowed Mini  gladly.  "  Put  your  hand  upon  the 
oar,"  says  Charon,  in  the  old  play,  to  Bacchus, 
"  and  you  shall  hear  the  sweetest  songs."  We 
have  sung  the  "  Boatman's  Song,"  listened  to 
the  Dreamer  in  "  Dream  Voices'* : 
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"  O  the  sonjfs  beyond  his  Rraspinfif, 
Heard  beneath  the  mellow  moon  !" 

We  have  stood  with  the  poet  "  O'erlooking  the 
Sea,"  gazing 

"  Across  a  reach  of  firs  and  bays 
And  redwoods  tall  with  moss  o'crgfrown, 
Fillincr  the  cartons  dark  and  lone, 
To  where  acr<»ss  the  silver  sea 
The  silver  moon  looks  wistfully." 

Laughter  and  song,  joyous  and  free,  have  rung 
in  our  ears  wherever  we  have  passed  with  the 
singer  of  "The  Golden  Gate."  And  always 
we  have  felt  on  our  heated  brow,  sweat-be- 
grimed by  the  city's  strife,  and  in  our  nostrils 
the  freshening  air  and  fragrance  of  the  land  of 
flowers  and  sunshine.  Now  and  again  a  tinge 
of  melancholy,  a  fleeting  memory  of  pain  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  a  Dance  of  the  Hours,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  warmth  and  light  of  the 
sun  sparkle  in  the  glad  wine  of  life  pressed 
from  the  poet's  vintage.  Life,  Death,  and 
Memory  are  the  three  ghosts,  he  says,  which 
haunt  the  heart,  but  under  the  spell  of  his  weav- 
ing they  are  powerless  to  harm  or  frighten  us. 
Life  laughs  with  an  almost  pagan  light-hearted- 
ness  ;  Death  appears  as  a  Golden  Gate  to  larger 
life  ;  and  Memory  has  no  lurking  tragedy — 

"  No  ehastly  face  nor  dving  moan 
Disturbs  my  rest. 

And  wherefore  not  ?  We  shall  laugh  and  sing 
and  dream  joyously  or  pensively  as  the  mood 
comes  with  Mr.  Uriny  ;  and  when  the  night  of 
gloom  overtakes  us,  and  sorrow  and  strife  and 
failure  fall  upon  us,  we  shall  turn  to  those  who 
will  mourn  with  us,  and  who  will  speak  words 
of  comfort  to  us,  and  help  us  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  mystery  Qf  the  weary  and  unintel- 
ligible world. 

For  the  rest,  A  Vuttcige  of  Verse  is  simple, 
unpretentious,  unambitious.  The  poet  has  sung 
his  songs,  to  please  his  own  fancy,  and  they 
have  been  wafted  across  the  continent  to  light 
whithersoever  they  may,  telling  of  a  spirit  at- 
tuned to  the  sweet  harmonies  of  Nature.  His 
**  Poet's  Epitaph"  might  be  true  of  the  joy  he 
has  found  m  his  own  art : 

*'  A  life  with  day-dreams  and  night  visions  fraught  ;— 
But  oh,  the  good  these  dreamland  visions  wrought !" 

The  little  book  is  very  tastefully  bound  and 
printed. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 
including  Illustrative  Selections,  with  Notes.  By 
F.  V.  N.  Painter,  A.M.,  D.i:).  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago  :  Leach,  Shewed  &  Sanborn. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been  a  barren 
.six-month  which  has  not  produced  a  textbook 
of  American  literature.  It  is  as  if  we  had  dis- 
covered, like  xMr.  Jourdain,  that  we  have  been 
uttering  prose  these  forty  years  without  know- 
ing it.  with  the  dilTerence  that  there  has  also 
been  ver.-ie.  Now  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
schoolboy  or  collegian  who  is  ignorant  of  his 
national  literature,  whether  it  really  deserves 
that  name  or  is  to  be  called  the  American 
branch  c)f  English  literature.  The  new  book 
which  Professor  Painter  puts  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  divides  our  literary  achievements  into 
well-defined  periods,  and  gives  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  tlie  life  and  work  of  sixteen  of  the 
most  prominent  writers,  with  judicious  selec 
tions  trom  their  books.    In  the  copious  lists  of 


less  conspicuous  names  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Rose  Terry  Cooke  is  supposed  to  be  still  in  the 
flesh,  and  that  Margaret  j .  Preston  stands  alone 
in  the  absence  of  dates  of  birth  and  death,  to 
both  of  which  we  believe  she  is  entitled.  But 
the  slips  are  few  and  slight,  and  if  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  done  in  a  somewhat 
workaday  manner,  it  is  a  workaday  book,  for 
instruction  and  not  for  pleasure,  in  which  they 
appear.  Perhaps  a  keener  insight  and  a  deeper 
research  might  not  have  been  employed  in  vam  ; 
but  ^ood  sense  characterises  the  entire  work, 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  field  of  distinct  use- 
fulness for  it. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

The  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
fs  now  ready,  and  will  be  followed  shortly  by 
the  remaining  four  volumes.  Professor  Bury's 
careful  and  scholarly  notes  and  appendices  con- 
tinue to  give  this  edition  a  superior  value  over 
former  editions.  It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company  at  $2.00  per  volume.  Two 
more  volumes  have  been  published  by  this  firm 
of  the  new  translations  of  Balzac,  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Saintsbury.  They  are 
entitled  Fhe  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lost  Illu- 
sions^ and  each  volume  contains  three  etchings. 

(Price,  $1.50  per  volume.) The  Messrs.  Har- 

l)er  have  issued  a  new  illustrated  edition  of 
John  Halifax^  Gentleman.  Of  all  Mrs.  Craik's 
stories  John  Halifax  has  been  the  most  widely 
read,  and  we  find  a  French  critic  like  Amiel 
givinj^  up  several  pages  of  h\s  Journal  Intime 
to  a  disquisition  on  its  merits  and  impressions. 
The  book  is  bound  in  pale  blue  buckram,  with 
gilt  top  and  uncut  edges,  but  the  pap>er,  though 
very  fine  and  taking  a  clear  impression  from 
the  new  plates,  is  unfortunately  very  heavy, 
and  makes  the  book  unnecessarily  weighty  and 

bulky.    (Price,  $1. 75.)^ The  Story  of  Extinct 

Civilisations  of  the  East^  by  Roben  E.  Ander- 
son, is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton's  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  There  are  sev- 
eral maps  and  illustrations  and  an  index,  which 
is  most  commendable  in  a  book  of  this  class. 

(Price,  40  cents.) From  Messrs.  Eaton  and 

Mains  we  have  received  a  book  on  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  which  is  based  on  conversations  and 
unpublished  letters.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  M.  J. 
Cramer,  who  married  into  the  Grant  family, 
and  was  tnerefore  privileged  to  enjoy  a  large 
and  close  acquaintance  with  General  Grant 
This  little  monograph,  with  its  fresh  and  pecu- 
liarly valuable  data,  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
inform  its  readers  on  a  subject  of  national  and 
historical  importance.     (Price,  90  cents.) 

In  two  very  substantial  volumes,  in  their  Out- 
of-Door  Library,  the  Messrs.  Scribner  have  col- 
lected a  series  of  papers  which  first  appe 
in  Scribner* s  Magazine  under  the  titles  Moun- 
tain Climbing  and  Athletic  Sports,  Since  the 
appearance  ot  these  papers  serially  in  the  maga- 
zine, where  they  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, the  authors  have  carefully  revised  and  in 
some  instances  expanded  their  work,  and  their 
inclusion  in  book  form  should  give  a  new  value 
and  fresh  currency  to  them.  They  are  pro- 
fusely   illustrated    and    beautifully    printed 
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Among  the  writers  on  athletics  are  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent,  Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  Duffield  Os- 
borne, Edward  S.  Martin,  and  on  mountain 
climbing  Edward  L.  Wilson,  A.  F.  Jaccaci.  and 
Sir  W.  M.  Conway.  (Price,  $1.50  per  volume.) 
The  same  firm  has  recently  published  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  Sidney  Lanier's  T/te 
Rtt^^Ush  Novell  which  is  only  second  in  im- 
portance to  his  invaluable  work,  Tiie  Science 
of  Knt^iish  Verse,  of  which  T/ie  English 
rl(n'et\i73^  a  continuation  in  that  '*  comprehen- 
sive philosophy  of  formal  and  substantial 
beauty,**  which  the  author  had  conceived,  but 
did  not  live  to  develop.  We  welcome  this  new 
edition  ;  no  student  who  wishes  to  ascertain 
a  true  comprehension  of  the  growth  of  person- 
ality in  literature  can  afford  to  overlook  it.  It 
is  with  interest  that  wc  learn  that  the  author's 
own  name  for  the  course  of  lectures  of  which 
the  book  is  composed  was  "From  .^Eschylus 
to  George  Eliot,  the  Development  of  Personal- 
ity. **     It  is  a  book  to  read  and  re-read.     (I^rice, 

$2.00.) Thackeray's  Haunts   and  Homes ^ 

with  illustrations  from  sketches  by  Eyre  Crowe, 
AJ<..  A. ,  is  also  published  by  the  Scribners  ($1 .  50 


net).  Only  a  limited  number  of  this  delightful 
volume  of  pen  and  jxincil  sketches  of  Thackeray- 
ana  printed  from  type  at  the  De  Vinne  press 

have  been   issued    lor   circulation. Messrs. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  A  Handbook  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  W.  Hall  Griffin,  of  Queen's  College,  Lon- 
don. This  manual  was  originally  compiled  in 
1874  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  ;  since  then  a  sec- 
ond edition  was  called  for  in  1880,  and,  the 
book  having  gone  out  of  print  in  the  mean  time, 
it  was  resolved  in  1895  to  extend  its  scope  and 
increase  its  utility  as  a  work  of  reference.  "  It 
is  designed  to  give  a  concise  and,  as  a  rule, 
chronological  record  of  the  principal  English 
authors,  noting  the  leading  characteristics  of 
their  productions,  and,  where  necessarj^,  the 
prominent  events  of  their  lives.  Its  primary 
object  is  to  assist  those  whose  time  and  oppor- 
tunities are  restricted.  .  .  .  The  compiler  has 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  render  it  ex- 
act in  detail  and  particulars,  and  to  make  it,  if 
possible,  better  tnan  the  engagement  of  his 
title-page." 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  June  i,  1897. 

Publications,  for  this  time  of  year,  continue 
to  be  very  numerous,  the  approach  of  summer 
seeming  to  be  no  obstruction  to  the  output. 
Fiction  and  miscellaneous  subjects  are  about 
equallv  divided  as  to  the  number  of  titles,  but 
the  sales  of  the  former  far  exceed  those  of  the 
latter. 

In  fiction  the  most  important  of  the  month's 

Publications  have  been  Soldiers  oj'  Fortune, 
y  Richard  Harding  Davis  ;  The  Choir  Invisi- 
ble^ by  Tames  Lane  Allen,  and  The  Pursuit 
of  the  House- Boat,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
These  have  already  reached  a  considerable  sale. 
In  addition  may  l)e  mentioned  ///  the  Tide 
Way,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel ;  The  Third  I  'io- 
let,  by  Stephen  Crane  ;  Sketches  in  Lavender, 
Blue  ana  Green,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  and 
The  Romance  of  a  fesuit  Mission,  by  M. 
Bourchier  Sanford. 

On  miscellaneous  subjects  there  has  been 
nothing  likely  to  be  in  great  demand,  but  An 
Epistle  to  Posterity,  by  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  ; 
General  Grant,  by  James  G.  Wilson,  and  'The 
Bible  :  Its  Meaning  and  Supremacy,  by  F.  W. 
Farrar,  are  of  interest.  Several  books  of  poems 
have  appeared,  including  English  Lyric  Po- 
etry, 1^00-1700,  by  Frederick  Ives  Carpenter  ; 
/;/  Titian's  Garden,  by  Harriet  P.  Spofford, 
and  In  IVhich  Hearts  Lead,  by  J.  Lenord 
Merrill. 

Outdoor  works  are  represented  by  Athletic 
Sports,  m  the  Out  of  Door  Library,  Practical 
Training  for  Athletics,  Health  aiid  Pleasure, 
by  Ranoolph  Faries :  Bird-Life  by  Frank  M. 
Cnapman ;  Flowers  of  Field,  Hill  and  Swamp, 


by  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  and  ///  Brook  and 
Bayou,  by  Clara  K.  Bayllss. 

The  Riverside  Paper  Series  has  been  mate- 
rially enlarged  by  the  issue  of  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional titles,  the  best  selling  being  The  Bur- 
glar Who  Moved  Paradise,  by  Herbert  D. 
Ward.  Other  paper- bound  books  in  demand 
are  Into  an  Unknown  II  'or Id,  bv  John  Strange 
Winter,  and  A  Beautiful  W/iite  Devil^  by 
Guy  Booth  by. 

That  preparations  for  the  autumn  season  are 
under  way  is  already  indicated  by  the  showing 
of  samples  of  several  new  editions  of  twelvemos. 
The  absence  of  the  very  cheap  qualities  is  no- 
ticeable, those  shown  being  of  a  substantial 
and  attractive  style,  offered  at  moderate  prices. 

Quo  Vadis  continues  its  remarkable  sale, 
while  of  more  recent  publications,  The  Green 
Book,  Ziska,  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl, 
and  The  Massarenes  are  still  among  the  lead- 
ers. Farthest  Xorth,  Forty  Years  in  India, 
In  foyful  Russia,  and  Wild  Norway  are 
works' of  travel  selling  readily. 

Often  the  death  of  a  oromincnt  person  will 
cause  the  publication  and  demand  for  his  biog- 
raphy. Just  at  present  we  are  having  the  same 
result  from  the  longevMty  and  extended  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  Personal  Life  of 
Queen  I  ictoria,  by  Sarah  A.  Tooley,  is  already 
published,  and  others  are  announced. 

The  publication  of  a  cheap  edition  of  A 
Prince  of  the  House  of  David  is  a  practical 
announcement  of  the  early  expiration  of  its 
copyright.  This  has  become  the  customary 
way  of  securing  the  sale  of  a  cheap  edition  of  a 
popular  book  likely  to  be  made  by  numerous 
parties  when  the  copyright  expires. 

Trade  for  the  moiith  has  been  fair  on  the 
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whole  ;  library  business  has  continued  remark- 
ably good  ;  complaints  of  dull  trade  are  still 
heard,  but  a  general  steadiness  indicates  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  activity  likely  to  increase  with 
the  first  signs  of  the  promised  good  times.  The 
following  IS  a  list  of  the  best  selling  books  dur- 
ing the  month,  in  their  order  of  popularity  : 

Quo  Vadis.     By  Henry  Sienkiewicz.     $2.0(^. 

Tlie  Choir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

$1.50- 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1,50. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  Annie 
Steel.     $1.50 

The  Pursuit  of  the  HouseBoat.  By  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.     $1.25. 

The  Honourable  Peter  Sterling.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.50. 

The  Triumph  of  Death.  By  Gabriele  D'An- 
nunzio.     $1.50. 

A  Stor>'-Teller's  Pack.  By  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton.    $1.50. 

The  Burglar  who  Moved  Paradise.  By  Her- 
bert D.  Ward.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  Si. 25. 

The  Green  Book.     By  Maurus  Jokai.     $1.50. 

Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.50. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl.  By  Richard 
Le  Galhenne.     $1.50. 

The  Massarenes.     By  '*  Ouida."     $1.25. 

On  the  Red  Staircase.  By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.25. 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  June  i,  1S97. 

Sales  fur  May  were  steady,  and  although  on 
the  decline,  as  must  be  expected  now,  compare 
favourably  with  the  previous  year.  The  call 
for  the  newer  books  was  again  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  month's  business,  and  the 
demand  for  miscellaneous  literature  was  also 
quite  brisk.  Public  libraries  are  absorbing  a 
great  many  books,  and  their  orders  call  for 
nearly  everything  that  is  good  in  current  liter- 
ature. 

Last  month  sample  lines  of  the  twelvemos 
and  sixteenmos,  which  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
tra-le  during  the  coming  season,  were  on  ex- 
hibition here.  There  is  very  little  that  is  new 
in  the  way  of  novelties  this  year,  and  the  lines 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  last 
season,  the  tendency  being  to  improve  them 
rather  than  to  make  new  ones.  From  a  manu- 
facturing point  of  view  the  books  shown  are 
certainly  better  made  in  every  respect  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  as  prices  are  about 
the  same*,  it  would  seem  that  the  margin  of  profit 
in  them  for  the  maker  must  be  exceedmgly 
small.  The  concerns  engaged  in  this  class  of 
bu.siness  .seem  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  l>ooks 
are  cheap  enough  now,  and  while  improvement 
will  be  the  aim  no  further  effort  will  be  made 
this  year  to  establish  cheaper  lines. 

T/te  Choir  Invisible ^  by  James  Lane  Allen, 
was  ea.sily  first  among  the  books  of  the  month, 
having  sold  enormously  throughout  the  West. 
Judging  from  the  favourable  comments  one 
nears.  and  the  warm  reception  the  press  has 


accorded  it.  it  would  seem  to  have  attained 
almost  classic  rank  already. 

Richard  Hardmg  Davis's  Soldiers  of  For 
tune  was  nearly  if  not  quite  as  successnil,  and 
large  numbers  are  being  sold  daily.  Formerly 
books  of  this  calibre  would  have  been  held  back 
until  the  autumn,  the  impression  being  then 
that  the  publication  of  a  book  during  the  dull 
season  was  hazardous  to  its  chances  of  success, 
but  in  these  times  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  book 
by  a  favourite  author  is  published. 

Other  successful  books  published  during  May 
were  J.  K.  Bangs's  Pursttil  of  the  House  Boat ; 
Pink  Marsh,  by  George  Ade  ;  The  Mission- 
ary Sheriff,  by  Octave  Thanet,  and  In  the 
Tideway  yViy  Mrs.  Steel.  The  sale  of  Farthest 
North  is  keeping  up  marvellously,  and  for  such" 
an  expensive  book  last  month's  record  was  a 
very  good  one. 

The  annual  exodus  to  Europe  commenced 
last  nionth,  and  the  sales  of  guide-books  were 
correspondingly  increased,  Baedeker's  London 
and  Great  Britain  being  especially  inquired 
for 

Ornithology  is  becoming  quite  a  fashionable 
study  in  this  locality,  and  Chapman's  Bird- 
Life  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

Among  the  books  published  previous  to  last 
month  Qtto  Vadis  again  sold  best,  while  the 
demand  w^as  good  for  On  the  Red  Staircase, 
The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head,  The  Great 
K,  &»  A.  Train  Robbery,  Menticulture,  and 
the  others  indicated  in  the  following  list  of  the 
best-selling  books  of  the  month. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
Si.  50. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  K.  H.  Davis.     $1.50. 

8U0  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 
n  the  Red  Staircase.     By  M.  Imlay  Taylor. 
$1.25. 

Miss  Archer  Archer.  By  C.  L.  Burnham. 
$1  25. 

The  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.  By  J.  K. 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

Menticulture.  ■   By  H.  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.     $1.25. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  F.  A.  Steel. 

Si.  so- 
Sentimental    Tommy.       By 

S1.50. 

Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

Farthest   North.      By  F.    Nansen. 
$10  00. 

Pink  Marsh.     By  George  Ade.     $1.25. 

Hon.  Peter  Stirling.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.     $1.50. 

The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head.  By  W.^ 
Ilowells.     $1.50.  ^  " 

The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.     $1.25. 


J.    M.    Barrie. 

$1.75- 

2   vols. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  April  19  to  May  22,  1897. 

All  trades  are  looking  for  a  share  of  the 
money  w^iich  the  celebration  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  will  cause  to  circulate,  and  apparently 
the  bookseller  will  not  be  left  out.  Whether  in 
anticipation  of  this  event  or  not,  trade  during 
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the  past  month  has  been  an  improvement  on 
that  of  previous  years,  even  remembering  that 
the  school  summer  term  has  just  commenced. 
There  has  certainly  been  better  trade  for  all 
classes  of  literature,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
it  is  falling  off  again.  But  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  publications  the  bookseller  would  be 
nearly  happy.  Orders  from  abroad  continue  to 
arrive  in  goodly  number  and  volume,  although 
no  country  calls  for  special  mention.  The  num. 
ber  of  new  books  and  new  editions  is  as  great 
as  ever.  What  a  trade  would  be  done  if  each 
one  justified  its  existence  !  Some  one  has  sug- 
gested a  tax  upon  new  books  for  keeping  down 
the  number.  With  regard  to  Jubilee  publica- 
tions, they  are,  as  may  be  expected,  numerous. 
The  issue  of  the  Ltfg  of  the  Queen,  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Windsor  Castle,  is  looked  for  with 
the  keenest  interest,  and  subscribers  to  the 
idition  de  luxe  have  in  some  instances  parted 
with  their  copies  at  a  considerable  premium  on 
the  subscription  price.  Among  the  smaller 
publications  of  this  class  mention  must  be  made 
of  The  Queen*s  Resolve^  The  Sixty  Years^ 
and  Our  Gracious  Queen ^  as  these  seem  to  be 
the  favourites.  Great  interest  is  also  shown  in 
the  issue  of  each  part  of  Sixty  Years  a  Queen. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hos- 
pital Fund  Stamps  were  sold  by  the  trade,  and 
it  is  stated  that  130.000  were  distributed  on  May 
18th,  the  day  of  publication. 

The  6s.  novel  is  as  popular  as  ever,  the  lead- 
er for  the  present  being  The  Sirn  of  the  Cross ^ 
by  Wilson  Barrett.  On  the  Pace  of  the  Wa- 
ters^ by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  is  still  a  great  fa- 
vourite. 

Matters  nautical  are  always  interesting  to  the 
Englishman.  Hence  the  Life  of  Aetson,  by 
A.  T.  Mahan,  is  in  good  demand,  a  fact  that 
will  cause  no  surprise. 

A  Popular  liistory  of  Crete,  issued  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  all,  has,  to  judge  by 
its  sale,  met  the  inquiry  for  concise  and  useful 
information  about  the  island. 

The  present  fashion  in  titles  of  novels  is  a 
single  word  which  conveys  no  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work.  What  was  described  as  the 
"  mediaeval  title"  a  few  months  back  has  dropped 
out  entirely.  In  abler  hands  a  very  interesting 
chapter  could  be  written  on  this  subject. 

There  is  a  good  trade  doing  in  magazines,  as 
the  majority  of  the  leading  ones  contain  articles 
upon  the  Queen's  reign,  and  any  fresh  de- 
tails are  always  welcomed.  The  IVotnan  at 
Home  continues  to  be  very  popular,  other  fa- 
vourites bjing  the  Strand  Ma^azine^  Pear- 
soft's  Magazine,  Chambers's  four nal,  the 
Quiver  and  tlie  Sunday  at  Home. 

Appended  is  the  list  of  the  books  that  are 
now  being  read,  or  at  least  lx>ught.  Many  of 
them  have  been  included  previously  ;  and  it  is 
now  gratifying  to  find  that,  amid  the  numbers 
published,  some  of  the  books  are  likely  to  be  of 
permanent  interest. 

The  Life  of  Nelson.  By  A.  T.  Mahan.  2 
vols.     36s. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  W.  Barrett.     6s. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  F.  A.  Steel. 
6s. 

Under  Love's  Rule.     By  M.  E.  Braddon.     6s. 

The  Whirlpw)!.     By  G.  Gissing.     6s. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By' A.  Con  an  Doyle.     6s. 

The  Massarenes.    By  Ouida.    6s. 


6s. 


Daughters  of  Thcspis.      By  J.  Bickerdyke. 


6s. 


Flames.     By  R.  Hichens.     6s. 

The  Jessamy  Bride.     By  F.  F.  Moore.    16s. 

Phroso.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.     By  S.-J.  Wcyman, 


6s. 


The   Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  G.   Parker. 


6s. 


Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly.     By  H.  Garland. 


The  Dagger  and  the  Cross.     By  J.  Hatton. 


6s. 

Cakes  and  Ale.     By  E.  Spencer.     3s.  6d. 

Madame  Sans  Gene.  By  E.  Lepellctier.  3s. 
6d. 

Many  Cargoes.     By  W.  W.  Jacobs.     3s.  6d. 

A  Great  Agricultural  Estate.  By  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,     6s. 

Romance  of  Lady  Burton.     2  vols.     36s. 

The  Queen's  Resolve.  By  C.  Bullock,  is. 
6d. 

These  Sixty  Years.     2S.  6d. 

Our  Gracious  Queen.     By  Mrs.  Walton,     is. 

Cromwell.     By  R.  F.  Horton.     3s.  6d. 

A  Popular  History  of  Crete.  By  J.  H.  Freese. 
IS.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
May  I,  1S97,  and  June  i,  1897. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us.  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

^.  The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

/[.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
^    ner.) 

jg.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

/p  The  Green  Book.  By  Jokai.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  StirlinR.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  Great    K.    &    A.  Train   Robbery.      By  Ford. 

$1.25.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

NEW  YORK,    UPTOWN. 

r.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.   $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
2.   Hilda  Strafford.    By  Harraden.  $1.25.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 
if.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.    (Scrib- 
^       ner.) 
4.  Great    K.    &    A.    Train    Robbery.     By    Ford. 

f  1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  h  Co.) 
Jg.  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
6.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     §S.oo.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
f'.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.    (Srrib 

ner.) 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


^  Choir  Invisible.      By  Allen.      $1.50.      (Mac- 

millan.) 
j[.  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1.25. 
"(Houghton.) 

4.  Ficrcehcart  Soldier.     By  Snailh.     50  cts.    (Ap- 

plelon  )  ' 

5.  Lads'   Love.      By    Crockett.     $1.50.      (Apple- 

ion.) 

6.  Mutable  Many.     By   Barr.     $1.50.      (Stokes.) 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

I.  Quest  of  the  Golden   Girl.     By  Le  Gallienne. 

J^r.50.     (Stone.) 
X  Choir     Invisible.      By     Allen.     $1.50.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
X,  Soldiers     of      Fortune.     By      Davis.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
J^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sicnkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
^       Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford     #1.50.    (Holt.) 

6.  Amos  Judd.     By  Mitchell.     75  cts.    (Scribner) 


BALTIMORE.   MD. 

/:  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 

2.  The    Honourable   Peter   Stirling.      By    Ford. 

$1.50.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

3.  Trooper  Peter  Halket.     By  Schreiner.     $1.25. 

(Roberts  Bros.) 
jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By   Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
5.   King   Noanelt.     Stimson.      $2.00.      (Lamson, 

Wolff e  &  Co.) 
5.  Seats   of   the    Mighty.      By    Parker.       1^1.50. 

(Appleton.) 


BOSTON,    MASS. 


^.  Choir     Invisible.     By     Allen.     $1.50.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
^,  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
af  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  v^  Co.) 
AC  Miss    Archer  Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1  25. 
^       (Houghton.) 
5.   Wisdom  of  Fools.  By  Deland.  $1.25.  (Hough- 
ton.) 
5.   Hilda  Strafford.   By  Harraden.    $1.25.    (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.) 


BOSTON,    MASS. 

y.  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     f  10.00.     (Har 

per.) 
d.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.    $1.50.  (Scrib 

ner.) 
/T  Story   Teller's   Pack.      By   Stockton.     1^1.50 

(Scribner.) 
3(,  Choir    Invisible.      By  Allen.      $1.50.      (Mac 

millan.) 

5.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.     (Little 

lirovvn  &  Co.) 

6.  Pomp  of  the    Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.50 

(Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 


BUFFALO.    N.   Y. 

yTT  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 
j^.  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
jjfifOu  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  American    Lands   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

§2.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Ziska.     By  Corelli.     1^1.50.      (Stone  &   Kim- 

ball.) 
j/f.  The  Green  Book.    By  J6kai.    81. 50-    (Harper.) 


CHICAGO.    ILL. 

:  Choir    Invisible.      By  Allen.     $1.50.      (Mac 

millan.) 
f  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

2f(  Quo  Vadis.  •  By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
^       Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  On    the    Red  Staircase.     By   Taylor.     $1.25. 

(McClurg  &  Co.) 

5.  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.   $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

\  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 

^.  Green  Book.     By  J6kai.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 
^  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head.   By  Howells.    $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Hilda  Strafford.  By  Harraden.   $1.25.    (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  America  and  the  Americans.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

6.  Ziska.     By    Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone.) 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

r  The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

f  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scribner.) 
y.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little. 
Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  The  Well  Beloved.    By  Hardy.    $1.50.    (Har- 

per.) 

5.  Etidorhpa.     By   Lloyd.   $2.00.     (The   Robert 

Clarke  Co  ) 

6.  American    Lands  and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

82.50.    (Scribner.) 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

X.  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By    Burnham.     $1.25- 

(Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
^.  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har 
^       per.) 
3.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 
^  Quo  Vadis      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Prisoners     of  Conscience.     By   Barr.     $I.5CX 

(Cenlury.) 

6.  Mutable   Many.     By  Barr.     $1.50.    (Stokes.) 
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DENVER.  COL. 

^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  #1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
2.  Ziska.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.    (Stone  and  Kim- 
ball.) 
jf  Choir    Invisible.      By  Allen.      $1.50.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Sonny.     By  Stuart.     $1.50.     (Century.) 

6.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

>K  The    Choir    Invisible.       By    Allen.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jK  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

3.  Sign  of  the  Cross.     By  Barrett,     i .  50.     (Lip- 

pincott. ) 

4.  Landlord     of    Lion's     Head.      By    Howells. 

$1.75.     (Harper.) 
X  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
6.  Lads*  Love.    By  Crockett.    $1.50.   (Applcton.) 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

y*f  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

,    Brown  &  Co  ) 
j^  h  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
3.  American    Lands  and   Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

$2.50.     (Scribner.) 
yf  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
5.  The  Well  Beloved.     By  Hardy.    I1.50.    (Har- 

per.) 
Jf,  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 


LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

X'  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Steel.  I1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

^  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  $10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

4.  Trooper    Peter    Halket.      Schreiner.      $1.25. 

(Roberts  Bros) 

5.  Landlord     at     Lion  s    Head.       Hy    Howells. 

$1.75.     (Harper.) 
/f.  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

^.  Choir     Invisible.     By    Allen.     $1.50.     (Mac- 
millan.) 
y  Story   Teller's    Pack.     By    Stockton.      I1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling     By  Ford.    $1.50.    (Holt.) 

4.  Flames.     By  Hichens.     I1.50.    (H.  S.  Stone.) 
jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Great  K.  &  A.  Train  Robbery.     By  Ford. 

I1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

I.  Lads'   Love.     By    Crockett.      $1.75.      (Bliss, 

Sand  &  Foster.) 
r  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.    $1.25. 
(Scribner.) 

3.  Hilda      Strafford.       By      Harraden.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Ziska.     By   Corelli.     $1.25.     (Hutchison.) 

5.  Odd.     By  Author   of  **  Probable  Sons."     70 

cts.     (R.  T.  S.) 
^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.    $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

f.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.    $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
2.  American    Lands  and   Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
jgff  Miss  Archer   Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
jf  Choir     Invisible.     By    Allen.     I1.50.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

5.  A  Story  Teller's   Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6,  Cap  and  Gown.    Second  Series.     Selected  by 

Knowles.   $1.25.  (Page  &  Co.,  Incorporated.) 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

X'  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2.00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^.  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

3.  Ziska.      By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone   &    Kim- 

ball.) 

4.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Green  Book.     By  J6kai.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 

6.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

y.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
^        Brown  &  Co.) 

^.  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.  By  Stockton.  $1.50. 
(Scibner.) 

3.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  The  Master  Beggars.     By  Cornford.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 
jg:  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 
per.) 
6.   Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.   $1.50.   (Holt.) 


PORTLAND,   ORE. 

jK  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

^       Brown  &  Co.) 

y.  Farthest  North.  By  Nansen.  $10.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

jgf  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

4.  Lads'  Love.  By  Crockett.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 
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5.  Ziska.     By   Corelli.     $1.50.      (Stone  &  Kim- 

ball.) 

6.  Patience   Sparhawk.      By    Atherton.      1^1.50. 

(Lane.) 


ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

^,  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkicwicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
r  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
3.  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1  25. 

(Appleton.) 
j/C  Miss  Archer   Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

5.  American   Lands  and  Letters.      By    Mitchell. 

$2.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Hilda  Strafford.    By  Harraden.    $1.25.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.) 


SALT   LAKE    CITY.    UTAH. 

>r  Choir     Invisible.     By     Allen.     $1  50.     (Mac- 
millan.) 

2.  Pierre     and      People.      By      Parker.      $1.25. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  Adventures    of    North.      By    Parker.      $1.25. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Romany   Snows.      By  Parker.     $1.25.     (Stone 

&  Kimball.) 

5.  King  Noanett.      By  Stimson.     $2.00.     (Lam- 

son,  Wolfife  &  Co.) 

6.  Checkers.     By  Blossom.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 


SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

y^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

2.  Patience   Sparhawk.       By  Atherton.       $1.50. 

(John  Lane.) 

3.  Great   K.    &   A.  Train    Robbery.      By   Ford. 

$1  25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Hilda     Strafford.       By      Harraden.        $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

6.  The  Lark.     Book  II.     $3.00.    (Doxey.) 


ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

^  Choir     Invisible.      By     Allen.     $1.50.    (Mac- 
miilan.) 
^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.    $1.50.   (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  Lads*    Love.     By   Crockett.     $1.50.      (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.       $i.5a 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.   $i.5a  (Ap- 
^        pleton.) 

TOLEDO.    O. 

^.  Miss   Archer  Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

2.  Landlord  at  Lion*s  Head.  By  Howells.  $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Mutable  Many.     By  Barr.     $1.25.     (Stokes.) 
^  Choir   Invisible.      By   Allen.     $1.50.      (Mac- 

millan.) 
y^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 
6.  Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  Barrie.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 
ner.) 


TORONTO.  CANADA. 

I.  *On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.  75  cts. 

and  $1.25.     (Heinemann.) 
^  'Farthest  North   .By  Nansen.    $1.50  and  $2.00 

per  set.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  The   Mutable    Many.     By   Barr.     75  cts.  and 

$[.50.     (Stokes.) 

4.  *Lads*  Love.     By  Crockett.  75  cts.  and  $1.25. 

(Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.) 

5.  *The    Massarenes.      By  Ouida.     75   cts.   and 

$1.25.    (Sampson,  Low  &  Co.) 

6.  'Christine  of  the  Hills.     By  Pemberton  $1.25 

and  paper,  75  cts..     (Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.  and 
Bell  &  Sons.) 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 


ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  The   Great   K.  &    A.    Train    Robbery.      By 

Ford.     $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The     Choir     Invisible.      By     Allen.      $1.50. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.) 
^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.    $1.50.   (Scrib- 
ners.) 

4.  Ziska.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Stone     &    Kim- 
ball.) 

j^.  Miss   Archer   Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

6.  Lads*   Love.      By  Crockett.      I1.50.    (Apple- 
ton.) 


Soldiers     of     Fortune.      By     Davis,     fi.sa 

(Scribner.) 
^  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $i.5a 

(Scribner.) 
jt'  Miss   Archer   Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25, 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

4.  Falcon   of    Lang^ac.      By    Whiteley.     $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

5.  Flowers  of  Field,  Hill  and  Swamp.  By  Crcevey. 

$2.50.     (Harper.) 

6.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.    $1.50, 

(Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 

*  Colonial  Editions* 
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LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Have  now  ready  six  splendid  new  books  for  young  people. 

1.  A  new  «*Flve  Little  Pepper"  book.  4.    A  new  Sophie  Swett  book. 

2.  A  new  Pansy  book.  5.    A  new  Willis  Boyd  Allen  book. 

3.  A  new  iGrk  Munroe  book.  6.    A  new  Adventure  book. 

Ask  to  see  these  at  your  Bookseller's. 


PHR0N5IE  PEPPER.  The  last  of  the  "  Five  Little  Peppers."  Bv  Margaret  Sidney.  500  pages. 
Illustrated  by  Jessie  McDermott  Wolcott.  $1.50.  The  romance  of  Phronsie,  the  brightest  and  best 
beloved  of  tne  famous  **  Five  Little  Peppers." 

OVERRULED.  By  Pansy  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Deals  with  the  same  people  whose 
interesting  experiences  made  Pansy's  last  book,  **  Making  Fate,"  so  popular. 

THE  READY  RANQER5.  A  story  of  bicycles,  boats  and  boys.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  Illustrated  by 
Rogers.  $1.25.  A  splendid  out-of-door  story  by  one  of  the  best  writers  for  boys.  Breezy,  bright, 
helpful  and  practical. 

Ton  PICKERING  OF  'SCUTNEY :  His  Experiences  and  Perplexities.  By  Sophie  Swett.  Illustrated. 
$1.25.  Tom  tries  his  hand  at  everything  from  running  a  newspaper  to  making  a  prize  design,  and  his 
mishaps  and  results  make  up  a  fine  story  of  boyish  experiences. 

THE  QREAT  ISLAND ;  or,  Cast  Away  on  New  Guinea.  By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  Illustrated.  75 
cents.  The  third  volume  in  the  entertaining  Camp  and  Tramp  series.  The  adventures  of  three  boys 
on  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea. 

CAflP  AND  TRAIL.  A  Story  of  the  Maine  Woods.  By  Isabel  Hornibrook.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  A 
peculiar  and  delightful  book  of  adventures.  Three  boys  with  their  guide  go  moose  hunting  in  the 
Maine  woods,  and  have  a  glorious  time — as  will  the  boys  and  giris  who  read  the  story.  It  is  different 
from  most  books  of  this  sort,  and  even  more  entertaining. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Send  for  latest  Catalogue, 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  92  Pearl  SL,  Boston 


NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING   BOOKS 


Student's  American  History  Metliod  in  History 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.   By  1).  H.  M<>NTf;<>MKKV,  I5y  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  Historv  in  Syracuse 

author  of   "  leading  Facts  of  History  Scries."    Cloth.  University.    Cloth.    306  pages.     For  introduction,  $x. 00. 


523  pages.     Illustrated. 


Carlyie's  Sartor  Resartus 

Kdited.  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Archibald  Mac- 
Mechan,  George  Munro  Pri»fessor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Cloth.  429  pages.  For  introduction,  $x  25.  Athenernm 
Press  Series. 


A  Practical  Pliysiology 

A  Text-book  for  High-School,  Academy,  and  Normal- 
School  Classes.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.D.,  author 
of  "  Blaisdeir*  Series  of  Physiologies." 

First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 

By  A.  £.  DoLBBAR,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy        HIstoHc    HOUSeS    and   SpOtS    In  Cambridge, 
in  Tufts  College.    Cloth.    318  pages.    For  introduction,  Massachusetts,  and    Near-By   Towns.      By  J.   W. 

$i*oo.  Frrese,  Principal  of  the  Washington  School,  Cambridge. 

^^■"i!"®"**'*  Physics  ,  Science  of  Discourse 

By  William  A.  St<»nk,  Instructor  in  Physics,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  Cloth.  378  pages.  For  introduction, 
$1.00. 


Easy  Latin  for  Sight  Reading 

By  B.  L.  D'OooF,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Cireck  in  Mich- 
igan State  Normal  School.  Cloth.  146  pages.  For  intro- 
duction, 40  cents. 

Dofia  Perfecta 

By  Benito  P^rez  Gald6s.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  R.  Marsh,  Assistant  ProfesM)r  of  Compara- 
tive Literaturein  Harvard  University.  Cloth.  271  pages. 
For  introduction,  $1.00.  International  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series* 


By  Arnold  Tompkins,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  ani  author  of  "  Philosophy  of  Teach- 
ing" and  ^*  Philosophy  of  School  Management." 


Light  and  Shade 

By  Akson  K.  Cross,  Instnictor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Art  School.  Cloth.  i8-j  pages.  For  introduc- 
tion, $  1 .  00.     Na  tional  Dra  iving  Com  rse. 

La  Pierre  de  Touche 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  M. 
Haki'Ek,  Professor  of  Romance  Languaj^es  in  Princeton 
University.  Cl(»th.  14Q  pages.  For  introduction,  60 
cent>.     International  Modern  Lanj^uag;*  Series. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAQO  ATLANTA  LONDON 
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To  tour  the  Gre;it  Lakes  and  their  connecting  rivers  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  a  journey  full  of  charm  and  interest ;  but  to  make  the  round  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  Duluth  by  the  magnificent  steamships  of  the  Northern  Steamship  Company 
is  to  experience  the  most  delightful  2000  miles  of  travel  it  is  possible  to  take. 


STARTINQ  from  Buffalo  at  9.30  p.m.  on  any 
Tuesday  or  Friday  during  the  summer  season,  the  route 
is  through  Lake  Erie,  touching  at  Cleveland  early  (he 
next  morning,  and  at  DclrtHi  tliat  afternoon,  passing 
throush  the  ''  straits,"  the  beautiful  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  ine  St.  Clait  River  by  dayliglit,  then  into  La1<e 
Huron  and  thiough  that  great  inland  sea,  reaching 
historic  Mackinac  Islind  at  10. 10  the  second  morning, 
thence  up  the  extremely  picturesque  St.  Mary's  River, 
dotted  with  full  $,000  islands,  and  passing  tlirough 
the  "Soo"  and  its  world-famed  locks,  all  by  dav- 
light.  The  following  night  and  day  are  spent  on  tne 
vast  expanse  and  in  the  invigorating  atmosphere  of 
Lake  Superior,  Dululh  coming  into  sight  as  the  even- 
ing shadows  fall.  After  three-quarters  of  a  day  in  the 
Zenith  Citv  the  return  (rip  is  made  in  the  reverse 
order,  so  that  the  entire  route  is  seen,  going  or  com- 
ics, hy  daylight,  and  BuHalo  reachea  at  noon  of  the 

"  Seven  hiLcyon  diys  of  blnud  mt," 

worth  a  month's  ordinary  vacation  to  the  weary 
brain  and  tired  body. 

While  to  this  unequalled  cruise  for  rest  and  health 
and  pure  enjoyment  Nature  has  contributed  so  much 
thai  IS  grand  and  beautiful,  nineteenth-century  prog- 
ress, as  evidenced  in  the  flourishing  cities,  summer 
resorts,  and  the  immense  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  has 
added  that  requisite  so  necessary  to  interest  one  and 
so  noticeably  lacking  in  a  mere  ocean  voyage.  But 
it  remained  for  the  Northern  Steamship  Company  lo 
bring  all  within  theexperience  of  the  tourist  by  a  fleet 
of  steamships  which  are  to  the  Great  Lakes  what  the 
finest  hotels  are  to  the  most  celebrated  summer  re- 

Thi  North  Uiid  and  The  North  fVtst  are,  indeed, 
nothing  less  (and  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  more) 
than  great  summer  hotels  afloat. 

PJeaJamautloD  TKB  ItnoKHAK  In  writlni; 


Banish  from  your  mind  at  once  any  idea  of  the 

■'  cibinnl.  cribbtd,  confined  " 
quartern  of  the  ordinary  steamship,  and  replace  it 
with  the  picture  of  private  parlors  tii  suilt  with  bath, 
brass  bedsteads,  couches,  easy-chairs,  electric  lights, 
etc.,  with  slate-rooms  finished  in  Cuban  mahogany. 

ed.     Every  pi         ''  " 
appliance  known  tc 
latest  type  for  Ihe  safety  and  tile  a 
passenger. 

The  cuisine  is  equal  in  every  respect  lo  that  of  the 
finest  hotels,  while  the  appetizing  air  gives  a  zest  to 
the  enjoyment  of  Ihe  meals  peculiar  lo  this  ozone~ 
ladened  atmosphere. 

The  price  of  the  round-lrip  ticket  from  Buffalo  to 
Dululh  and  return  iitig,  less  than  1  }i  cents  per  mile. 
The  price  of  berths,  slate-rooms,  and  suites  of  rooms 
varies,  according  to  the  location,  capacity,  and  ele- 
gance, from  $9  round  trip.  Meals  are  served  i  la 
carte,  so  that  their  cost  can  be  regulated  by  the  pa^ 
senger.  The  menu  prices  are  moderate,  and,  liberal 
portions  being  served,  two  or  more  persons  travelling 
together  can  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  each. 

Passengers  wishing  to  make  longer  stops  at  Cleve- 
land. Detroit,  Mackinac  Island,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or 
Dululh  than  is  made  by  the  steamship  can  obtain 
stop-over  checks  good  for  the  entire  season. 

Connections  are  made  at  nululh  with  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  Northem  Pacific  Railroad  and 
diverging  roads,  for  all  point'^  farther  west  lo  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Butte,  Pacific  Coast 
cities  and  Pacific  Steamship  lines. 

Further  particulars  will  be  furnished  by  addres."Jn8 
I.   M.   BORTLE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Northern  S.S,  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Or  any  railroad  ticket  agent. 
W.  C.  Farbihotok,  Vice-President. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


NEWPORT,  R.   I. 

Small  Boarding  School  f  orBoys 

JOHN  B.  DIMAN  (Harvard  A.M.) 
HMd  Master 

Circular  and  references  sent  upon  application. 

r>^^  li n i*/\'f4'  "^  Home  School  for  Girls,  opens  its 
DeeCnCrOTL  sixteenth  Session  Sept.  2d. 

Address  Mrs.  C.  W.  SPRUILL,  Principal, 

Spring  Hill,  Tennessee. 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Law  Department  of  Lake   Forest   UnlYersity. 

Two  and  three  year  course.    For  information  address 

B.  B.  BARRETT,  SecreUry, 

100  Washington  St.,  Qiicago. 

The  Cincinnati  Collegiate  School 

for  boys  and  young  men,  prepares  thoroughly  for  college, 
special  schools,  or  business.  French,  German  and  SpanishXy 
native  teachers.    Address 

Rev.  J.  BABIN,  A.B.,  Cinxinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Newark  Seminary, 

(MISS  WHITMORE'S  SCHOOL) 

No.  993  Broad  Street, 

Circulars.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

THE 

Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

RIVERSIDE  DRIVE, 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 

Rugby  Military  Academy, 

Central  Park  West,  9 1st  to  92d  Streets. 

Preparation  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences  in  all  Colleges,  Re- 
gents and  Business,  West  Point  und  Annapolis.  The  only 
preparatory  school  in  the  city  with  a  large  campus  surround- 
ing the  building.  Resident  Cadets,  $500.  Send  for  illus- 
trated year-book  *97-gS. 

CllMical  School  for  Girla.— 15th  year.  Boarding  and  day 
pupils.  Thorough  English,  Science,  Art  and  Language  courses, 
from  Kindergarten  to  graduation.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.  Home  care  and  social  recreation.  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
ScoviixB,  Miss  EorrH  L.  Cooper,  Principals,  3034  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

St.  George's  School,  ?;v?rHT„t\i:'4' 

aad  year.  1  wmty  boys,  college  or  business,  individual 
training,  permanent  home  if  desired,  building  entirelj^  new, 
extensive  grounds,  all  m(Klem  comforts,  refinement,  strictness 
and  kindness.     $a5oto${oo.     J.  C.  Kinbak,  A.M.,  Prin. 

MRS.  HAZEITS 
SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Advantages 
of  country  and  city.  Physical  Training  a  Spe- 
cialty. Classes  in  Cooking,  Housewifery,  etc. 
Educational  Trips  to  Art  Galleries  and  Museums. 
Half-hour  from  New  York. 

PELHAM  MANOR,  N.  Y. 

Pleaae  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

HoMB  AND  School.  Hiahest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year,  $5So.  Ninth  year  begins  September  30,  1897. 
Circular  on  application.  160  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
New  York. 

The  nUses  Law's  Froebel  Institute, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners,  Supervisors,  and  S.  S. 
Teachers.  Certificate  and  Diploma  Courses.  Fourteenth  year. 
Faculty  of  six.    Address  principal, 

MARY   E.   LAW,  M.D.,  2313  Ashland  Ave. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  151  E.  Broad  St. 

Miss  Phelps's  English  and  Classic  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Regular  and  F.lective  Courses.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French  and 
German  teachers. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 

A  Select  Private  School  for  Girls.    Comforts  of  Home. 
Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  is  the  Director. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

SETAUKET  SEMINARY, 

SETAUKET,  LONG  ISLAND. 

Fifth  vear  will  begin  September  28,  18^7.  A  healthful  home 
school  for  little  girls.    Terms,  $225  00.     Address  Principal. 


New  York,  150  Fifth  Ave. 


Established  1880. 


E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied.  Te.ichers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  patents.  Musical 
Department.     School- property  rented  and  sokl. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  KNAPP'S 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GKLS 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

VILLA  RIDQE  COLLEGE,  and 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Pewee  Yalley,  Ky.  (Near  Louisville). 
Best  advantages  for  young  ladies,  at  lowest  cost. 
Ample  faculty  in  departments  of  Science,  Liter- 
ature, Music  and  Art.     Location  very  high  and 
a  health  resort.  O.  B.  PERRY,  A.M.,  President. 

H.  U.  GOODWIN  (Gn-iduate  of  N.  E.  Conscrv.itory,  .ilso  of 
Conservatory  at  Berlin',  Dirfxtor. 

Suffolk  Military  Academy— (1875-1897).  A  select  Board- 
ing School,  with  English,  Classical  and  Mathematical  courses. 
Equipped  with  scientific  apparatus.  Beautiful  grounds.  De> 
ligntful  winter  climate.  Cadets  from  fourteen  States  since  its 
organization.    Military  department  optional. 

JOSEPH  KING,  A.M.,  Principal. 

''Going  to  Europe" 

For  a  Musical  Education  is  unnecessary.    The 

Conservatory 

OF  MUSIC 

{Founded  i8S3  h  Dr,  E.  Tourjie,) 

already  the  LARGEST  IN  AMERICA, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 

Q.  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  0. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE.    Addreaa 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  General  Mgr.,  Franklin  Sq.,  Boston 
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SISTV.R  SUPERIOK,  1607-17  South  Complon  Avt, 
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WELLESLEV  HILLS  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS. 

Fouxctn  mila  Irom  Ho^lon.     PrcparM  fo(  Wcllntev  and 
Kher  Colltgci.    SKcial  cliim  for  lho«  noi  desiring  a  Cul- 
eec  CDunc.    Nuin^cit  timind.    Reopens  Scpi-  30.  iBor. 
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Greenwich  Academy  and 
Home  School  for  Ten  Boy4. 

Supciior  te^iching.    Genuine  home.    Careful  selec- 


Thiee  graduating  courses.  Unusually  healthful  and 
attractive  situation  721!  year  of  Academy  anil  18th 
of  Home,  J.   H.   Root,  Principal. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 
130tb   sunt,  Wcmt 

Will  reopen  an  Monday,  Seplember  17th,  1897, 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  grammar  grades 
and  the  High  School  will  be  received  up  to  Septem- 
ber 26th. 


EMst  Greenwich  Academy. 


THE  FIRST  PUBLISHED  SERIES 


JUST  ISSUED. 

A  STANDARD  AND 

OPPORTUNE   PUBLICATION. 

Our  lihsrltaici  li 

Tka  Breat  Seal  of  tha  Uaitad 

Statas. 


_^ t  authority,  at  whoee  in- 

Btance  the  Great  Seal  Medal  of  1883 
waa  struck  off  at  the  United  Stat«B 
Mint  This  work  consists  of  3  volumes, 
700  pages,  200  illustratioiiBi  bound  in 
clotn;  gilt  tops;  uncut  edges.  An , 
elegant  work  and  the  only  c — 


of  Our  National  Heraldry.  Order 
with  cash  93,  mailed  post-free  from 
the  publisheiB.  Only  a  few  copies  of 
this  Quarant«ed  Subecription  Edition 
left.      OUR  RACE  PUBLfSHlNG  CO,, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

MAYFLOWER  DESCENDANTS! 
'yj  E  are  their  children,  either  literally,  or 
"  hy  spirit  1/^  v/e  tia  iA^ir  zvori.  Patri- 
otic citizens  of  all  degrees  will  do  well  to 
read  Professor  Totten's  Address  on  Fore- 
fathers' day,  1S96,  before  the  New  Eng- 
land Society;  "The  Compact,  its  His- 
tory. Authority  and  Seal."    Postpaid  35c 

OlIE  KiCE  PPBLiaHlsa  CO.,  iiw  Hnm.  om. 
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VEGETABLE 
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GUARANTEED 
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A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY 


SIXTH  YEAR.  Advice,  Criti- 
dsm,  Kevisiun,  Copying,  Disposal. 
All  work  involved  between 
Author  and  Publisher. 
References:  Nuah  Brooks.  Mrs. 
Deland,  Mrs.  lUirton  Harrison. 
Mrs.  lulia  Ward  Howe.  W.  1). 
Howells,  Mrs.  Mouhon,  Charles 
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BOOKSELLERS 

If  you  want  FRENCH  BOOKS,  or  books 
of  any  description — School  Books ^  Standard  Books ^ 
Novels,  etc.— send  to  WILLIAM  R.  JEN- 
KINS, Publisher  and  Itnportcr,  851  and  853 

SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street),  NEW 

YORK.     Catalogue  on  application. 
Importations  promptly  made. 

Catalogue  No.  44 

Consisting  of  Books  and  Pampiilets,  miscella- 
neous in  their  character,  but  in  the  main  relating 
to  America,  for  sale  by 

A.  S*  CLARK 

174  Pulton  Street,  New  York 

Will  be   mailed  to   all  professional  gentlemen 
(except  washer-ladies),  post  free. 

Back  Numbers  of 

The  Bookman 

The  publishers  will  pay  35   cents   for  single 
copies  of  the  issue  for  March,  1895. 
Address  communications  to 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
151  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Old  Books 

Skkd  Stamp  f<»k  List.     Address  A.  J.  CRAWFORD, 
312  N.  7th  Street,  5t.  Louis.  Mo. 

'*  Empty  your  Purse  into  your  Head.** 

WM*  ].  CASEY,  Books,  Prints,  etc- 

123  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Bookbinding 
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leather — in  single 
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HENRY  BUCKWELl,  University  Place  &  IDth  St.,N.Y. 
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The  Place  to  find  Books 

on  HATUKAL  HISTORY  is  at 

The  Natural  History  Bookstore 

(Best  Books  on  all  Subjects) 

18  ARCH  STREET,  BOSTOIT,   BIASS. 

BRADLtDE  Whidden,  F*ut)lisl"ier 

JOBBERS  OF  BOOKS 

LIBRARIES 

We  solicit  correspondence  with  ])<K>k  buyers  iux  private  and 
other  Libraries  and  ilesire  tr»  su)>mtt  figures  on  proposed 
lists.  Oiir  topically  arranged  Library  List  (mailed  cratis  on 
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STAHP  CUTTERS 


Philip  Blckeb. 
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PROGR€$SIVe 

DURING  the  half  century  of 
their  existence 

...Slnser  Seujlns  macMnes... 

have  been  steadily  improved  in  manufacture, 
kept  constantly  up  to  date  and  abreast  with 
Time;  always  attaining  higher  excellence  in 
design,  construction  and  artistic  finish. 

Compare  these  machines  with  any  other; 
investigate  the  experience  of  their  users. 
You  will  find  them  the  best  in  every  point. 
The  best  is  always  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Buffalo 
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._ __  ._  .,. 1,,.  — . ^  jj.  Pregnancy,  I  have  fonud   | 


a  Origin  mt  well 
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New  and  Attractive  Features 


A  SeHa!  Story 

IN  KEDAR^  TENTS 

By  HENRY  5ET0N  MBRRIMAN,  Author  of  **The  5owers  ** 

The  great  popularity  which  Mr.  Merriman's  recent  novel,  The  Sowers,  has  won  for  him  in  Eng- 
land makes  a  serial  from  his  pen  one  of  the  events  of  the  present  year.  His  new  novel,  In  Kedar's 
Tents,  now  appearing  in  The  Bookman,  does  not  fall  behind  his  previous  work  as  a  thrill- 
ing story  of  adventure.  Mr.  Merriman  is  one  of  the  bom  story-tellers,  and  In  Kedar's  Tents  is 
full  of  exciting  episodes,  adventurous  incidents,  brilliant  repartee  and  dramatic  climaxes.  The 
opening  scene  takes  place  during  the  Chartist  uprising  in  England,  but  shifts  quickly  to  Spain, 
where  the  hero  of  the  story  becomes  involved  in  a  tangle  of  love  and  intrigue.  In  Kedar's  Tents 
has  been  pronounced  by  critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  serials  that  have  been  written  for  years. 

AMEIUCAN  BOOKMEN 

Prom  Irving  to  Holmes 

By  M.  A.  DB  WOLFE  HOWE 

Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe— Willis,  Hslleck  and  Drake  -The  Historians,  espedally  Presoott  and 
Parkman-A  Qroup  of  Humourists    Emerson  and  the  Concord  School— Hawthorne- 
Walt  Whitman-Longfelkiw  and  Holmes -Lowell  and  Whittler. 

For  months,  the  Editors  have  been  making  arrangements  to  present  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  a  series  of  papers  which  shall  give  a  more  complete,  a  more  exhaustive  and  picturesque 
account  of  the  lives  of  our  great  American  Bookmen  who  have  lived  and  worked  in  the  present 
century  than  has  yet  been  published.  The  series  began  with  an  article  on  Washington  Irving 
in  the  February  number,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  year.  Mr.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  has 
been  engaged  to  write  these  papers,  and  few  men  have  probably  had  the  training  and  are  so 
happily  situated  as  Mr.  De  Wolfe  Howe  for  undertaking  this  delightful  task.  An  attractive  feature 
of  these  articles,  besides  the  new  material  given  in  the  text,  is  the  addition  of  new  portraits  and  fac- 
similes and  other  interesting  illustrations  connected  with  the  various  authors  considered. 

LIVING  CONTINENTAL  CRITICS 

Ferdinand  Brunetlire— Oeorg  Brandes— Emllio  Pardo  B&zan— Jules  Lemattre,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  series  of  Living  Critics,  which  has  proved  a  popular  one  in  The  Bookman  during  the  past  year, 
was  finished,  so  far  as  American  and  English  critics  are  concerned,  with  a  paper  on  William  Dean 
Howells  by  Professor  Peck.  These  studies,  however,  have  been  extended  to  Living  Continental 
Critics,  about  whom  very  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been  published  in  English.  In  embracing 
this  opportunity,  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  are  bringing  into  this  neglected  field  an  amount  of  fresh 
material  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  readers.  The  articles,  of  course,  arc  accompanied,  as 
heretofore,  by  recent  portraits. 
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OLD  BOSTON  BOOKSELLE 

By  EDWIN  M.  BACON 

It  was  intended  during  the  past  year  to  follow  up  the  articles  on  the  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York, 
which  appeared  in  The  Bookman  in  the  previous  year,  with  a  series  of  like  articles  on  the  Old  Book- 
sellers of  Boston  ;  but  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  who  undertook  the  work,  found  the  field  so  much  more 
interesting  and  extensive  in  its  resources  than  he  had  imagined  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him, 
until  now,  to  condense  his  material  and  put  it  in  shape  for  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Bookman. 
There  will  be  four  papers  in  this  series,  and  a  feast  of  good  things  can  safely  be  promised,  as 
many  interesting  facts  hitherto  unpublished  concerning  the  relations  between  some  of  these  old  book- 
sellers with  the  historians  and  litterateurs  of  New  England  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bacon.  These 
papers  are  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  it  is  intended  to  reproduce  fac-similes  of  those  contracts 
nuuic  with  authors  that  are  interesting  as  possessing  a  curious  documentary  value.  The  first  paper 
of  the  series  appeared  in  the  February  number. 

GENERAL  FEATURES 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  will  contribute,  as  heretofore,  signed  articles  on  topics  of  immediate 
contemporaneous  interest.  Among  them  are  papers  on  "  The  Americanization  of  England,"  "The 
Progress  ol  '  Fonetik  Refawrm,' ''  '*An  American  Play  in  an  English  Theatre,"  and  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  title  **  France  and  Germany,"  embodying  the  results  of  much  careful  observation,  and 
replete  with  significant  illustration  and  anecdote. 

Special  articles  of  interest  may  also  be  looked  for,  from  time  to  time,  from  those  who  have  already 
contributed  to  The  Bookman,  and  who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  in  the  future.     Among  them  : 


Geokge  Saintsbury 
Robert  Hoe 
George  E.  Woodberry 
Beverley  Chew 
Clement  K.  Shorter 
Beatrice  Harraden 
Melvil  Dewey 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Hamlin  Garland 


Theo.  L.  De  Vinne 

Brander  Matthews 

Adolphe  Cohn 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

Edmund  Gosse 

Prof.  Chas.  F.  Richardson 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw 

George  R.  Carpenter 

Lionel  Johnson 


J.  M.  Barrie 
Austin  Dobson 
Stephen  Crane 
Jane  Barlow 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Prof.  EdmundJ.  James 
Bliss  Carman 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
H.  B.  Marriott-Watson 


All  the  other  popular  features  of  The  Bookman  will  be  continued,  and  the  Editors — grateful  as 
they  are  for  the  recognition  which  their  efforts  in  the  past  have  evoked  —  hope,  in  the  future, 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  set  before  them,  in  their 
desire  to  make  The  Bookman  the  most  readable,  the  most  authoritative,  and  the  most  complete  of 
literary  journals. 
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year  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  jxir  copy.    Subscriptions 
will  be  received  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 
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By  Mrs.  Jamks  T.  Kielus.  S/xfA  thousand.  $1.50.  A 
charmiii);  hook  containing  rcminiscenccn,  anecdotes  and 
letters  of  l^MiufcIlow,  Emenon,  Holmes,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Mrs.  Stowe«  Whittier,  Tennyson  and  Lady  Tennyson. 

Chapters  from  a  Life. 

By  Ei.iZABKTii  Sri'ART  PHRLiti«  author  of  "A  Singular  Life," 
etc.  With  74  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  Eighth 
thousand.    $1.50. 

Memories  of  Hawthorne. 

A  delightful  hook,  hy  his  daughter.  Rose  Hawtiiornk  La- 
TiiKor.  With  a  fine  new  portrait  of  Hawthorne.  Crown 
8vo,  $3.00. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

A  nohle  historical  biograi)hy  by  Fkancis  C.  Lowell.  With 
maps.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Bradford  Torrey. 

A  Rambler's  I^ase  ;  Birds  in  the  Bush ;  The  Foot-Path 
Way  ;  A  Fl<»rida  Sketch  Book  ;  Spring  N«»tes  from  Ten- 
nessee.    Five    very    delightful    out-dour   Ixioks.      Each, 

^'  ""^       The  Day  of  His  Youth. 

By  Alh.k  Brown,  author  of  "Meadow   Grass,"  "By  Oak 
and  Thorn,"  etc.     $i.ao. 
*'A  book  quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  written  with  a  distinct 
charm  of  style."— TAr  Outtook  (New  York). 


The  Wisdom  of  Fools. 

By  Mrs.  Drlani),  author  of  "John  Ward,   Preacher,"  etc. 
$1.25.     Sfi  and  edition. 
"  It  is  a  work  of  unusual  power,  in  some  lights  absolutely 
marvelous  for  the  depth  of  intimate  perception  and  intuition- 
al divination." — Brooklyn  Eaj;le. 

A  Transatlantic  Chatelaine. 

By  Helen  Ciioatk  Pkincr,  author  of  **  The  Story  of  Chris- 
tine R«x:hefort."  $1.25.  - 
*'The  hennnc's  peculiar  history  on  each  side  of  the 
ocean  is  most  interesting,  and  the  author  has  drawn  in  her  a 
distinct  and  delightful  character." — The  Congre Rationalist 
(Boston). 

The  Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Town,  and  The 
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$1.25. 


of  Fort  St. 


By  Mrs.  Catherwodu,  author  of 
John,"  "  Old  Kaskaski.^,"  etc. 
"  Mrs.  Catherwood  has  done  no  finer  work  than  in  '  The 
Spirit  of  an  Illinois  Town,'  which  has  a  combinatirm  of  mas- 
culine vigor  and  feminine  delicacy  rare  to  find." — The  Liter- 
ary /fi»r/(i/ (Boston). 

niss  Archer  Archer. 

A  cool,  quiet,  delicious  love  siorv"  by  Claka  I^uisk  Burn- 
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HAM,  author  of  "  The  Wise  Woman,"  "  Next  Door,' 
Sixth  Thousand.     $1.25. 
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The  Burglar  Who  floved  Paradise. 

By  Hkkiikrt  D.  Ward,  author  of  "The  While  Crown  and 
Other  Stories."  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents.  A  most  read- 
able story,  full  of  humor,  but  by  no  means  thoughtless. 
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THE  PERSONAL  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

By  Miss  Tooley.     Illustrated^  cloth,  $2.00. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Queen's  Jubilee  is  exciting  such  general  attention,  an  account  of  the  personal 
life  of  the  Queen  will,  it  is  thought,  be  of  interest  to  the  American  public.  Miss  Tooley  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  treat  of  this  phase  of  the  Queen's  life  with  authority  and  interest,  having  been  in  a  position  to 
know  intimately  the  life  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  while  travelling  abroad. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUMBLE 

By  M.  Maeterlinck,     lamo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

With  M.  Maeterlinck  as  a  dramatist,  the  world  is  well  acquainted.  His  latest  volume,  however,  pre- 
sents him  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  and  an  sesthetican.  *'  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble"  contains 
his  present  ideas  on  a  variety  of  subjects — Mystic  Morality,  Women,  The  Inner  Beauty,  The  Deeper  Life, 
The  Awakening'  of  the  Soul — all  approached  from  the  view-point  of  a  supcrsensuous,  mystical  child  of  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century. 

A  PROSPECT  OF  THE  COLLEDGES  IN  CAMBRIDGE, 

In  New  England.  By  William  Loring  Andrews.  Engraved  by  William  Burgis,  in  1 726.  The  entire 
edition  consists  of  140  copies,  of  which  1 14  cop'cs  only,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  the  plates  on 
Imperial  Japanese  Paper,  are  offered  for  sale.  Pri*"*,  $7. so  net.  It  contains  a  reproduction  by  the  Ringler 
Photogravure  Process  (a  folding  plate,  ioJ^x8  inV  of  the  exceedingly  rare  print  published  by  W.  Price, 
in  1739,  and  five  other  very  rare  plates,  of  interest  tJA.  'atvard  collectors. . 
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A  number  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  works  are  reproduced  in  the  COP- 
LEY PRINTS— the  "Christ  and  Nicodemus",  ** Isaiah",  "Suonatore", 
all  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston ;  the  "  Kuwannon",  or  Goddess  of 
Meditation  ;  the  **  Mary "  and  "  St.  John",  two  sides  of  a  triptych, 
owned  by  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  ;  the  "Wolf  Charmer",  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Whitney;  "Music",  a  mural  decoration  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid. 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens's  new  Shaw  Memorial  has  also  just  been 
added  to  the  COPLEY  PRINTS — in  two  sizes,  20  inches  by  17  inches, 
I7.50,  and  12  inches  by  10  inches,  $3.00. 

The  Prints  may  be  obtained  of  the  leading  art  dealers,  or  they 
will  be  sent  express  paid  by  the  publishers. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Prints,  well  illustrated,  will  be  sent 
upon  receipt  of  four  cents  in  stamps.  The  illustrations  are  from 
works  by  La  Farge,  Vedder,  Sargent,  Abbey,  Kenyon  Cox,  H.  O. 
Walker,  Pearce,  Dielman,  Reid,  Edward  Simmons,  Walter  McEwen, 
Bela  L.  Pratt,  Edwin  H.  Blashfield,  William  Blake,  De  Forest  Brush, 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

Handbook  of  the  New  Library  of  Congress:  In  paper 
covers,  30  cents  postpaid  ;  in  cloth,  50  cents. 

Handbook  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  :  In  paper 
covers,  19  cents  postpaid. 

Mural  Painting  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  By 
E.  F.  Fenollosa.  An  important  essay  on  the  art  of 
mural  painting.     Price  postpaid,  25  cents. 
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The  Editors  of  The  Bookman  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  manuscripts^ 
whether  stamps  are  enclosed  or  not ;  and  to  this  rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 


The  seventh  paper  in  the  series 
**  American  Bookmen"  has  been  on>i(- 
ted  this  month,  but  will  appear  in  our 
September  number.  Mr.  Flowe's  next 
article  will  deal  with  the  humourists. 

**  Wherever  you  meet  a  journalist  at 
present/*  writes  our  London  correspon- 
dent, **  you  find  him  groaning  about  the 
Jubilee.  Some  are  apprehending  the 
sad  fate  of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  M.A.,  as  re- 
corded in  My  Lady  Nicotine,  Mr.  Petti- 
grew was  in  his  forty-second  year,  and 
had  done  a  good  deal  of  Jubilee  work 
before  he  accepted  the  commission  that 
led  to  his  death.  He  wrote  several 
Jubilee  sketches,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Jubilees  of  the  Past^  the  introductory 
chapter  to  Fifty  Years  of  Pro^ress^  and 
a  work  on  Jubilee  Statesmen.  He  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a  collection  of  Jubilee 
odes  from  publisheis  which  were  to  ap- 
pear in  two  volumes,  the  only  original 
writing  in  tlie  book  being  a  sketch  of  the 
various  schemes  suggested  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Jubilee.  Mr.  Pettigrew's 
body  was  found  lying  among  Jubilee 
odes.  On  the  table  were  a  dozen  or 
more  sheets  of  *copy,*  which,  tliough 
only  spoiled  pages,  showed  that  the  de- 
ceased had  not  succumbed  without  a 
final   struggle.     On   one  he  had  begun 

*  Fifty  years  have  cc^ne  and  gone  since 
a  fair  English  maiden  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.'  Another  stoi>j  ed 
short  at  *  To  every  loyal  Englishman  »^  ** 
Jubil — *     A  third  sheet  commenced  wii  * 

*  Though  tliere  have  been  a  number  ot 
royal  Jubilees  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  probably  none  has  awakened  tlie 
same  interest  as — '  and  a  fourth  began 

*  1887  will  be  known  to  all  future  ages 


as  the  year  of  Jub — '  One  sheet  bore 
the  sentence,  *  Heaven  help  me  !  '  and 
it  is  believed  that  these  were  the  last 
words  the  deceased  ever  penned." 

This  is  the  season  when  the  **  Summer 
School"  is  in  full  swing,  and  thousands 
of  persons  are  in  attendance  upon  one 
and  another  of  these  institutions,  which 
long  ago  passed  beyond  the  experimen- 
tal stage  and  have  become  popular  and 
permanent.  A  good  portion  of  their 
clientele  is  made  up  of  teachers  who  are 
seeking  to  combine  a  certain  amount  of 
recreation  with  a  study  of  the  latest 
methods  used  in  their  profession  ;  or 
who  are  augmenting  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  particular  subjects  under  spe- 
cialists who  are  lecturing  in  these 
schools.  Personally  and  for  teachers, 
we  regard  the  summer  school  as  one  of 
the  most  insidious  inventions  of  the 
devil.  This  we  say,  not  in  criticism  of 
their  purpose,  their  instruction,  or  their 
scholastic  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  are  altogether  good,  and  some  of 
the  teaching  (lone  is  very  much  more 
than  good.  We  have  seen  an  amount 
of  special  knowledge  imparted  by  three 
months  in  a  summer  school  such  as 
would  hardly  have  been  given  in  the 
best  of  our  universities  in  the  same 
amount  of  time.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
teacher  ought  to  shun  the  temptation  to 
attend  one. 

We  say  this  because,  of  all  the  profes- 
sions, teaching  is  the  most  exhausting, 
and  takes  the  most  out  of  one's  brain 
ijnd  nerve  and  general  vitality,  and  in 
Ci»nsequence,  more  than  any  other  hu- 
n  being,  the  teacher  needs  in  his  va- 
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cation  to  get  away  trom  the  atmosphere 
of  the  *  *  shop.  * '  For  his  academic  learn- 
ing, his  purely  scholastic  knowledge,  is 
in  reality  the  less  valuable  part  of  his 
professional  equipment.  The  true 
teacher  is  more  than  a  setter  of  tasks 
and  a  hearer  of  lessons  ;  he  is  an  influ- 
ence. And  his  pupils  are  not,  first  of 
all,  students,  but  human  beings.  Hence, 
if  necessary,  a  teacher  should  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  something  from  his  ideal,  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  formal  prepara- 
tion, if  by  doing  so  he  can  secure  the 
far  greater  and  more  important  gifts  of 
bodily  and  mental  health,  steady  nerves, 
a  sense  of  balance  and  proportion,  and 
a  profound  and  sympathetic  knowledge 
of  his  fellow-men.  No  one  is  so  dread- 
fully in  danger  of  getting  into  a  mental 
rut,  of  becoming  dogmatic,  pedantic, 
and  priggish  ;  and  the  antidote  for  these 
things  is  found  in  getting  absolutely  away 
from  his  professional  environment  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible  each  year, 
resting  his  nerves  and  brain,  and,  above 
all,  mingling  with  men  and  women 
whose  standards  and  interests  are  abso- 
lutely different  from  his  own.  To  go 
from  his  class-room  to  a  place  where  the 
same  old  grind  in  another  form  is  still 
going  on,  to  make  one  of  a  crowd  of 
jaded,  nervous,  sensitive  beings  who  are 
stewing  in  their  own  juice,  and  gabbling 
over  and  over  the  formulas  of  the  Edu- 
cationist, so  far  from  being  a  stimulus 
and  an  inspiration,  is  actually  the  un- 
doing of  a  teacher,  and  sends  him  back  to 
his  work  with  a  still  further  exhaustion 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  and  sympathy. 
So  we  say  to  the  educator  if  he  be  a 
man,  Go  off  somewhere,  anywhere,  to 
the  place  where  education  doesn't  count ; 
bivouac  in  the  woods  with  a  party  of 
stock-brokers,  or  hobnob  with  Down 
East  fishermen  ;  and  to  the  woman 
teacher  we  recommend  the  society  of 
the  most  frivolous,  giddy,  and  flirta- 
tious young  girls  who  infest  the  myriad 
resorts  in  summer.  This  will  keep  the 
balance  properly  adjusted,  replacing 
hysteria  and  duiness  and  nerves  by  a 
renewed  invigoration,  an  augmented 
sense  of  humour,  and  a  saner  and  more 
highly  developed  insight  into  human 
nature. 

The  newspapers,  in  reporting  the  oc- 
currences ot  the  recent  university  boat- 
races,  give  bits  of  the  conversation  over- 
heard among  the  attendant  undergradu- 
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ates.  *•  We  won't  do  a  thing  to  them  !'* 
remarked  a  Cornell  man  of  the  Harvard 
crew.  **  Get  onto  their  jags  !"  was  the 
chaste  remark  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Yale.  This  sort  of  thing  really  makes 
us  sad.  Twenty  years  ago  the  college 
man  had  a  most  picturesque  and  vari- 
egated vocabulary.  It  was  amusing  ;  it 
was  adequate  ;  it  was  sometimes  pretty 
strong — and  it  was  all  his  own.  It  dif- 
ferentiated him  as  much  from  the  casual 
outside  youth  as  did  a  dozen  other  more 
important  attributes.  It  was  evolved 
on  the  campus  and  in  the  ivied  halls, 
and  it  was  thoroughly  distinctive  and 
delightful.  What  colour  there  was  in 
such  words  as  **  banger,**  **  snab,** 
**  smear'*  (hash),  **  doggy,**  **  mucker," 
and  '*  waggle"  !  Some  oif  these  collegi- 
ate coinages  were  so  good  that  they 
gradually  worked  their  way  into  the 
language  of  the  outside  world  ;  as,  for 
example,  "fresh,"  "flunk,**  and  the 
verb  "  to  be  rattled."  The  best  of  them 
usually  came  from  Yale,  whose  life,  take 
it  all  in  all,  has  generally  had  more 
flavour  to  it  than  that  of  the  other 
American  universities.  But  all  this  is 
slipping  away,  and  now  the  college  man 
expresses  himself  in  the  dialect  of  Chim- 
mie  Fadden  and  the  "  mucker.**  A 
year  or  so  ago  we  picked  up  a  Columbia 
publication  and  read  an  article  entitled, 
if  we  remember  it  correctly,  "  A  Senior's 
Soliloquy.**  It  was  rather  clever,  but 
it  was  written  in  the  sort  of  language 
that  one  would  expect  to  hear  from  a 
hobo  in  a  Bowery  hash-house  ;  and 
when  we  remembered  that  it  had  been 
deliberately  written  down  by  one  who 
was  a  university  man  and  presumably  a 
gentleman,  it  made  us  sick  at  heart. 
The  whole  subject  may  by  some  be 
viewed  as  trifling,  but  to  us  it  is  strik- 
ingly significant  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
numerable indications  of  how  the  new 
theories  of  academic  democracy  have 
broken  down  the  invisible  but  potent 
barrier  that  used  to  divide  the  student 
from  the  world  at  large — a  change  not 
making  for  the  elevation  of  the  latter, 
but  for  the  profound  and,  we  fear,  hope- 
less vulgarisation  of  the  universities. 

1?  Speaking  of  college  publications,  we 
are  reminded  to  say  that  of  all  their  an- 
nuals that  we  have  seen  this  year,  the 
brightest  is  one  produced  by  women. 
It  is  The  Mortarboard^  published  by  the 
Junior  Class  of  Barnard  College,  and 
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edited  by  Miss  Susie  W.  Myers  of  this 
city.  It  has  the  right  sort  of  tone  to  it, 
and  is  distinctly  amusing. 

We  hear  that  a  new  book  about  Car- 
lyle  will  be  published  shortly  in  Eng- 
land, entitled  Mr.  Froude  and  Thomas 
CarlyU,  It  will  deal  with  Froude*s  mis- 
representations, and  the  title  is  said  to 
be  intentionally  sarcastic.  The  author, 
Mr.  David  Wilson,  holds  a  government 
position  in  Burmah,  and  this  work  is 
the  outcome  of  a  long  study  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  has  pursued  in  the  en- 
forced solitude  of  his  official  duties. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  Memorial  has  now 
begun  operations  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
co-operation  is  being  heartily  given  in 
various  colonies  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  Memorial  will  offer  a  wel- 
come opportunity  to  numberless  lovers 
of  Stevenson  to  do  homage  to  his  genius 
and  the  memory  of  his  charming  per- 
sonality ;  and  we  may  surely  expect  the 
widest  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Committee.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  give 
full  particulars  from  the  Committee's 
headquaiters  in  America  in  our  next 
number. 
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On  my  tomb,"  wrote  Stevenson  with 
grave  humour  in  his  Inland  Voyage,  *'  if 
ever  I  have  one,  I  mean  to  get  these 
words  inscribed  :  *  He  clung  to  his  pad- 
dle.' **  Canoeing  on  the  river  Oise,  a 
fallen  tree  had  caught  him  about  the 
chest,  and  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
to  make  less  of  himself  and  slip  under, 
the  river  took  the  matter  out  of  his 
hands  and  bereaved  him  of  his  boat. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  was,"  he  says, 
"  before  I  scraml)le(l  on  to  the  tree  to  which  I 
was  left  clinging,  but  it  was  longer  than  I  cared 
about.  My  thoughts  were  of  a  grave  and  al- 
most sombre  character,  but  1  still  clung  to  my 
paddle.  .  .  .  You  can  never  know,  till  you  try 
It,  what  a  dead  pull  a  river  makes  against  a 
man.  Death  himself  had  me  by  the  heels,  for 
this  was  his  last  ambuscade,  and  he  must  now 
join  persf)nally  in  the  fray.  And  still  I  held  to 
my  paddle.  At  last  I  dragged  myself  on  to  my 
stomach  on  the  trunk,  and  lay  there  a  breath- 
less sop,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  humour  and 
injustice.  .  .  .  But  there  was  the  paddle  in 
my  hand.  On  my  tomb,  if  ever  I  have  one,  I 
mean  to  get  these  words  inscribed  :  *  He  clung 
to  his  paddle.'  " 

How  characteristic  of  the  man*s  hand- 


to-hand   struggle   with   death   in    life ! 
How  fitting  an  epitaph  for  his  tomb  ! 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch's  admiration 
for  Stevenson  has  been  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed that  any  one  familiar  with  his 
writings  must  be  well  aware  of  the  fact. 
**  As  for  Stevenson's  style,"  he  wrote 
recently — "  chiselled  object  of  my  youth- 
ful idolatry — no  man  in  my  hearing  shall 
gainsay  it."  It  is  matter  of  interest, 
therefore,  that  Stevenson's  story,  St, 
Ives ;  the  Adventures  of  a  French  Pris- 
oner in  England^  which  is  now  appealing 
serially  in  McClure's  Magazine  and  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine — like  Weir  of 
Hermiston^  an  unfinished  story — is  to  be 
completed  by  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  in  six 
additional  chapters.  This  is  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Stevenson's  executors,  and  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  work  will  be  based  on  notes 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Strong,  the  step- 
daughter and  amanuensis  of  Stevenson. 

The  death  was  announced  recently  of 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  the  devoted  mother  of 
the  novelist.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Stevenson's  father,  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly attached,  stood  for  a  long  time  in 
doubt  of  his  gifted  son.  His  mother, 
however,  and  his  aunt  steadily  encour- 
aged his  literary  aspirations,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  Mrs.  Stevenson  gave  the 
crowning  proof  of  her  devotion  to  her 
son  by  going  to  join  him  in  Samoa. 
When  she  returned  to  Edinburgh  she 
went  to  live  with  the  brilliant  sister  who 
survives  her. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  Life  of  Gold- 
smith from  Mr.  Richard  Ashe  King. 
There  has  not  been  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray Goldsmith  for  many  years  now. 
His  most  effective  biographer,  of  course, 
was  John  Forster,  although  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Black's  interesting  study  in  the 
**  English  Men  of  Letters  Series"  had 
many  merits.  It  is  right,  however,  that 
Goldsmith's  somewhat  wayward  char- 
acter should  be  sketched  by  a  brother 
Irishman,  and  those  who  remember  Mr. 
Ashe  King's  effective  presentation  of 
Dean  Swift,  in  his  Swift  in  Ireland^  will 
realise  that  he  has  every  qualification 
for  the  task. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  been  for  some 
time  busily  engaged  in  writing  a  new 
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book  for  children.  Readers  of  Mrs. 
Clifford's  delightful  Anyhow  Stories  will 
look  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
new  volume  with  interest. 


^ 

^ 


^ 


^%<?il- #^s»/^:2^^^5?S^^w 
FAc•sIMILE  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  OLIVER   WENDELL 

HOLMES. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
a  flattering  notice,  in  the  London  Satur- 
day Review^  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's 
A'^j^  <y"  Dutcher^s  Coolly^  which  has  re- 
cently   been     published     in    England  : 

"...  It  shows  American  woman  from  her 
own  point  of  view.  ...  It  reads  like  a  piece 
of  autobiography  ;  and  only  an  American  wom- 


an could  describe  for  us  the  growth  of  a  strong, 
self-reliant,  beautiful  and  thoroughly  American 
girl  like  Rose.  ...  It  is  not  often  that  a  wom- 
an has  ventured  to  give  expression  to  her  de- 
light in  the  animal  and  physical  beauty  of  a 
well-built  man  so  frankly  as  does  Hamlin  Gar- 
land." 

Has  any  American  man  of  letters  ever 
been  the  recipient  of  a  more  delicate 
compliment  to  his  powers  as  an  artist 
than  is  given  to  Mr.  Garland  by  this  re- 
viewer's ignorance  of  the  Western  writ- 
er's sex  ?  We  can  imagine  Mr.  Gar- 
land's pleasurable  sensations  as  he  read 
the  review. 

Mr.  Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss,  whose 
story  of  the  American  Revolution,  en- 
titled In  Defiance  of  the  King^  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  in  the 
autumn  of  1895,  has  written  another 
American  historical  romance,  entitled 
A  Colonial  Free  Lance^  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  same  firm  during  the 
month. 

Dean  Farrar  continues  his  reminis- 
cences of  **  Men  I  Have  Known"  in  the 
Temple  Magazine^  the  June  number  con- 
taining an  interesting  paper  on.  **  A 
Group  of  Eminent  Americans.**  We 
understand  that  these  articles  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn  under  the 
title,  Men  I  Have  Known^  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  From  a  number  of 
interesting  fac-similes  of  autograph  let- 
ters accompanying  the  article  mentioned 
we  have  reproduced  two  written  by  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  also  a  fac-simile  of  Lowell's  in- 
scription for  the  Raleigh  Memorial  Win- 
dow referred  to  in  his  letter. 

A  history  of  English  literature  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  written  by  him  in  1874 
and  carried  to  a  second  edition  in  1879, 
has  just  been  republished  by  his  per- 
itiission,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
Very  few  persons  are  aware  that  Mr. 
Dobson  ever  wrote  such  a  work,  and  the 
reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  existing  copies  give  on  the  title- 
page  the  author's  name  as  **  H.  A.  Dob- 
son, of  the  Board  of  Trade,**  which  is 
far  from  suggesting  the  Queen  Anne 
poet ;  but  Mr.  Dobson's  lull  name  is 
Henry  Austin  Dobson,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Trade  is  of  long 
standing.  What  is  not  generally  known, 
however,  is  that  he  once  wrote,  prior  to 
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as  was  in  fact  his  English  Literature,  The 
thought  of  Mr.  Dobson  as  an  historian 
is  rather  piquant,  and  we  should  think 
that  some  publishing  house  would  deem 
it  worth  while  to  reprint  this  volume 
also  as  a  sort  of  curiosity. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  Austin  Dob- 
son's  poems  is  to  be  published  in  Eng- 
land in  October,  to  sell  at  ^\^  shillings. 
This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  half  a 
dozen  predecessors,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Company,  in  October,  1873.  It 
was  called  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Vers 
de  SociM  {no7v  first  collected) — />.,  from 
different  magazines,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Anthony  Trollope,  the  original  editor 
of  St.  Paul's^  to  which  periodical  many 
of  the  pieces  had  been  contributed.  It 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1874,  and  a 
third  in  1875.  In  May,  1877,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  Proverbs  in  Porcelain  and  Other 
Verses^  a  fresh  in-gathering,  also  issued 
by  Messrs.  King.  A  second  edition  of 
this  appeared  in  1878,  the  residue  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  fire.  In  1880 
Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Other  Verses^  a 
selection  for  the  most  part  from  these 
two  books,  was  published  in  New  York 
by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
with  a  dedication  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  In  1883  (by 
which  date  the  two  English  collections 
named  above  were  no  longer  obtainable) 
this  American  selection  of  1880,  newly 
arranged,  was  reprinted  in  London  by 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Com- 
pany (Messrs.  King's  successors)  as  Old- 
IVorld  Idylls ;  while  in  1885  a  second 
^  volume,   en- 
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titled  At  the 
Sign  of  the 
Lyre  J  and 
mainly  com- 
posed of  la- 
ter pieces, 
made  its  ap- 
p  e  a  ra  n  c  e 
both  at  Lon- 
d  o  n  and 
New  York. 
B  e  s  i  d  e  s 
these  and 
some  illus- 
trated selec- 
tions, there 
was    issued, 
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by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
in  1895,  a  two-volume  edition  of  both 
(Foepfis  on  Several  Occasions)^  comprising 
a  portrait  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Strang,  and  seven  etchings  by  M. 
Adolphe  Lalauze.  Of  this,  however, 
which  again  contained  some  new  pieces, 
there  was  but  a  limited  English  impres- 
sion, now  becoming  exhausted  ;  and  as 
0/ii'  IVorii/  Idylls  and  At  the  Si^n  of  the 
Lyre  will  not  be  reprinted,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  present  single  volume — which 
includes  all  they  included,  and  a  little 
more — may  now  take  their  place.  It  is 
reassuring  in  these  days  of  scientific 
thought  and  materialistic  aims  to  learn 
that  in  England  alone  upward  of  forty 
thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Dobson's  vol- 
umes of  verse  have  been  sold. 

We  hear  that  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  have  secured  the  American 
book  rights  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new 
story  now  running  serially  in  the  Strand 
Magazine^  entitled  The  Tragedy  of  t/ie 
Korosko, 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
by  Professor  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  will  be 
published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  It  is  to 
contain  numerous  letters  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  many  photographs,  and 
will  include  also  a  study  of  his  ser- 
mons. Bishop  Brooks's  chief  corre- 
spondence was  with  Miss  Weir  Mit- 
chell, sister  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  the 
eminent  physician  and  novelist.  It  is 
not  certain  how  far  tnis  correspondence 
will  be  utilised. 

Mrs.  Shorwood,  in  her  Epistle  to  Pos- 
terity^ recently  published  by  the  Harpers, 
recalls  a  little  book  written  by  the  Hon. 
Whitelaw  Reid  just  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  entitled  A  Tour  in  the  South  with 
Chief' Justice  Chase  in  1S66.  Mr.  Reid 
was  first  known  as  **  Agate,**  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
The  vigour  and  vivacity  of  his  style, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  says,  had  already  made 
him  a  great  favourite,  but  this  little 
brochure  probably  answered  more  ques- 
tions and  satisfied  more  people  at  the 
North  than  did  m*ore  ambitious  volumes. 

**  He  travelled  with  the  Chief- Justice  to  New 
Orleans  and  across  to  Charleston,  saw  the  re- 
turned Confederate  officers,  all  of  whom  said 
'  they  were  going  to  get  some  new  clothes  *  ; 


questioned  the  negro,  and  found  out  what  every 
one  at  the  North  wished  to  know  (it  had  been  a 
terrible  dread),  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
negro  insurrection  ;  in  fact,  he  opened  for  us 
the  long-closed  South.  This  rare  pamphlet  is, 
perhaps,  as  important  historically  as  it  was  use- 
ful at  the  time." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dawson,  the  author  of  London  Idylls^  A 
Story  of  Hannahy  and  The  House  of 
Dreams^  is  making  his  way  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  is  steadily  attracting  at- 
tention. We  hear  that  his  London  Idylls 
is  to  appear  in  a  tianslation  into  Ger- 
man. Of  his  House  of  Dreams^  the  Brit- 
ish Weekly^  in  a  lengthy  editorial,  says  : 

"  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant*s  A  Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen^  and 
may  revive  tlie  great  p>opularlty  of  that  striking 
fancy.  There  is  throughout  the  volume  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  true  and  reverent  imagination,  with 
a  firm  footing  on  earth  and  with  the  jx>\ver  of 
easy  flight  through  tlie  world  of  dreams.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  book  of  profound  tenderness,  and  deeply 
reverent  throughout  ;  the  work  of  a  man  who 
finds  in  earth  and  heaven  alike  the  sign  and 
token  of  the  cross,  and  who  believes  in  his  heart 
that  the  world  w^ill  end  on  an  Easter  day." 

The  last  remark  will  recall  Browning's 
poem  on  **  Easter  Day. 


1 1 


A  correspondent  writes  from  Paris 
that  the  DSats,  a  Parisian  evening  paper, 
is  reprinting  as  'A  feuilleton  Marion  Craw- 
ford's Witch  of  Prague,  No  one  who 
has  once  read  this  book  will  ever  forget 
it.  The  story  of  Simon  Abeles  is  enough 
to  haunt  the  memory  for  a  lifetime. 
The  novels  most  in  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  Paris  are  Pierre  Loti*s 
new  book,  Ramuntcho  and  Paul  Bour- 
get's  Recommencements.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  remarkable  story  of  a  young  jour- 
nalist who  obtained  an  inteiview  from  a 
famous  author,  and  who  made  his  career 
by  resisting  the  temptation  to  publish 
it.  He  is  an  excellent  model  for  every 
one — except  the  interviewer.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  queer  errors  which  still 
creep  into  the  best  newspapers  in 
France,  our  correspondent  notes  that  in 
La  Patrie  an  art  critic,  in  praising  the 
pictures  of  some  beautiful  women  at  one 
of  the  Salons,  said  that  they  were  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  John  Burns — meaning, 
we  presume,  Burne-Jones. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company 
announce  a  second  edition  of  Oft  the  Red 
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Staircase.  This  story,  published  a  few 
months  ago,  has  been  very  popular  in 
the  West. 

Not  long  ago,  when  new  material  for 
the  Henley  Edition  of  Burns  was  being 
sought  at  home  and  abroad,  a  certain 
modest  Scotchman,  living  in  the  United 
States,  had  an  original  manuscript  litho- 
graphed and  sent  to  the  publishers.  In 
making  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy 
on  page  406  of  the  third  volume,  recently 
published,  they  write  him  down  as  Mr. 
W.  R.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  Mr. 
W.  R.  Smith  does  reside  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
Perhaps  several  of  them.  But  the  Mr. 
W.  R.  Smith  who  possesses  an  orig- 
inal Burns  manuscript  resides,  and  for 
forty-three  years  has  resided  in  Wash- 
ington City  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  At  present,  further- 
more, he  is  President  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  and  for  over  a  gen- 
eration he  has  been  widely  known  in 
this  country  as  the  friend  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  He  has  always  been 
at  home  to  them  in  his  little  red  brick 
cottage,  which  nestles  well  hidden  just 
under  the  white  majesty  of  the  Capitol 
and  at  peace  in  the  green  plant-world 
of  its  own. 

The  treasure  of  this  house,  as  it  is  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  has  long  been  his 
Burns  collection,  which  fills  a  small 
room  apart  from  his  general  library. 
How  interesting  this  collection  is  may 
be  inferred  from  his  own  statement  that 
it  contains  two  hundred  separate  dated 
editions  of  Burns  out  of  the  six  hundred 
editions  which  he  says  have  been  pub- 
lished throughout  the  world.  To  this 
treasure-house  of  his  beloved  poet  he 
expects  to  add  other  volumes,  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Mitchell  Library  of 
(xlasgow,  which  leads  all  others  in  Burns- 
iana.  The  affection  with  which  he  still 
plans  for  the  further  enrichment  of  his 
hoard  is  a  passion  that  began  in  youth. 
The  first  shillings  he  ever  earned,  he 
says,  were  captured  at  a  village  school 
examination.  In  the  dreadful  presence 
of  the  dominie  and  the  minister  the 
class  had  been  called  up  to  recite,  mem- 
ber by  member,  stanza  in  turn,  Gray's 
Ele^y,  They  soon  stuck.  **  You  go  on 
with  it,  Dux^'*  commanded  the  dominie. 
Go  on  with  it  he  did  ;  and  two  shillings 


were  laid  in  his  palm  for  this  feat  of 
memory  ;  whereupon  he  took  to  his  heels 
and  spent  his  prize  for  his  first  volume 
of  "Bobbie." 

Among  his  rare  editions  he  reckons 
one  published  at  Alexandr  ia,  Va.,  in  1813, 
during  the  war  with  England.  Only 
two  copies  of  this,  he  says,  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  Another  is  the  first 
American  edition.  Another  is  the  second 
American  edition,  to  which  belonged 
the  Washington  copy  now  owned  by 
Representative  Cabell  of  Illinois,  and 
held  to  be  priceless.  As  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  his  Bums  library,  he  thought 
at  one  time  of  sending  it  to  a  Masonic 
institution  in  Kentucky,  owing  to  his 
friendship  for  the  late  Senator  Beck  of 
that  State,  another  rugged  Scotchman 
whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  library 
wall.  He  has  since  thought  of  leaving 
it  to  Princeton  College,  out  of  regard 
for  the  late  President  McCosh.  But 
his  preference  is  to  have  it  housed  at 
last  in  Washington,  in  a  room  that 
he  would  like  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to 
build  for  it  there  instead  of  the  one  the 
millionaire  is  understood  to  have  offered 
to  build  in  Pittsburg.  It  would  be  a 
pity  ever  to  have  the  collection  removed 
from  Washington,  where  it  is  so  often 
visited.  When  Craibe  Angus  wanted 
the  loan  of  it  last  year  for  the  Burns 
celebration  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Smith  de- 
clined to  send  it,being  loath  to  disappoint 
his  American  visitors.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  quoted  with  some  feeling  a  re- 
mark once  made  by  a  niece  of  Burns  :  **  A 
Scotchman  always  begins  by  finding 
fault  with  my  uncle  ;  but  the  Americans 
— they  never  find  fault  with  him.**  A 
Scotchman  must  come  to  this  country, 
insisted  Mr.  Smith,  to  find  out  what  it 
means  to  love  the  poet  of  Scotland. 

% 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel's  next  book  will  be  a 
fresh  collection  of  Indian  stories,  and 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann 
in  England,  and  in  this  country  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  both  of  whom 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  a  great  suc- 
cess in  Mrs.  Steel's  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

Mrs.  Steel's  novel  should  be  read 
along  with  Mr.  Seton  Merriman's  Flot- 
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sam.  Both  are  talcs  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, and  there  is  an  interesting  con- 
trast as  well  as  a  certain  superficial  re- 
semblance between  them.  The  narra- 
tive as  told  by  Mrs.  Steel  is  a  series  of 
elaborate  pictures  full  of  detail  and 
spread  over  large  canvases.  There  is 
little  of  the  rapid  action,  the  fire  and 
frenzy  and  mad,  tumultuous  onsets  which 
make  the  Mutiny  live  before  our  eyes  in 
the  pages  of  Mi*.  Merriman.  We  see 
rather  the  slow  working  of  events,  the 


the  prominent  contributions  to  Indian 
history.  Mrs.  Steel  is  familiar  with 
every  corner  and  alley  of  this  mysterious 
world  in  India,  and  we  believe  that  she 
spent  some  months  in  the  poorest  quar- 
ter of  Delhi  in  order  to  gather  material. 


The  great  popularity  of  Quo  Vat/is 
is  still  increasing.  In  answer  to  a 
number  of  inquiries  concerning  the 
significance  of    the    title,  we  quote  an 


^ulahl   /V     ikh   ccm,    faki    flu  l^(au    cj  ^.J»'ucc   fhi^ 


/ 


UiQ  I    lyu/i 


1^ 


FAC-SIMILE  OF   A   LF/rrKR   KY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  QUO   VADIS." 


long-drawn  preparations,  the  move- 
ments behind  the  curtain.  Mrs.  Steel 
lacks  the  fire  and  imagination  to  weld 
her  material  and  mould  it  into  dramatic 
shape.  She  has  not  been  able  to 
make  her  art-  superior  to  that  of  mere 
historiography.  It  remains  to  be  said 
that  as  a  picture  of  Hindoo  life  her 
novel  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  be  hurried  through  and 
forgotten,  but  deserves  a  place  among 


extract  from  Baedeker  s  Guide  to  Central 
Italy ^  which  gives  the  **  Quo  Vadis'* 
legend  : 

The  Via  Ardeatina  now  diverges  to  the  right ; 
and  on  the  left  stands  the  small  church  of  Dom- 
ine  Quo  Vadis,  so  named  from  the  legend 
that  St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  the  death  of  a  mar- 
tyr, here  met  his  Master  and  inquired  of  him, 
*^ Dovu'nc  quo  vadts  T*  to  whicn  he  received 
the  reply,  **  Veni'o  it r rum  cructfij^i'  ;**  where- 
iipon  the  apostle,  asliamed  of  his  weakness,  re- 
turned.    A  copy  of  the  footprint  which  Christ 
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is  said  to  have  impressed  on  the  marble  inshown 
liere  {originally  at  S,  tiebastiano). 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  readers 
to  Icarii  that  Sienkiewicz  writes  and 
speaks  English,  and  that  he  spent  some 
time  many  years  ago  in  California. 
We  leproduce  in  facsimile  a  letter 
which  has  just  been  received  by  his 
American  publishers,  and  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  written  in  good,  clear,  idio- 
matic English. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  nearly  ready  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  new  subscription  eclilion  of  Fran- 
cis Parkman's  works.  Dr.  Bourinot, 
whose  Stilly  of  Camula,  in  the  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series,  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, said  recently  that  any  success 
he  had  attained  in  historical  writing  was 
largely  due  to  the  inspiration  he  de- 
rived as  a  young  man  from  Parkman's 
writings. 

We  condole  with  the  esteemed  Sun  of 
this  city  over  its  failure  to  excite  any 
general  interest  in  the  two  words  which 
it  has  pulled  out  of  the  sermo  rusticus  in 
the  hope  that  it  could  add  iheni  to  the 
accepted  vocabulary  of  the  American 
language.  The  attempt  has  been  a 
ghastly  failure,  but  never  mind.  The 
Sun  gave  "  Mugwump"  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  that  is  glory  enough.  More- 
over, Mr.  Dana  ought  to  know  that  only 
new  words  that  aie  needed  ever  gain  a 
general  currency.  "  Mugwump"  was 
needed,  but  "  spanguliken"  and  "syfax" 
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the  Latin  Grammar  which  he  hoped 
some  day  to  produce  has  been  in  type 
for  some  time,  and  the  Messrs.  Harper 
express  the  hope  that  enough  of  ihe 
manuscript  of  the  remaining 
be  found  among  his  papers 


,ty 


them  in  publishing  the  book,  with  the 
lacunic  perhaps  fdled  out  by  some  able 
specialist  like  Professor  William  Gard- 
ner Hale,  who  was,  we  believe,  in  his 
undergraduate  days  a  student  at  Har- 
vard under  Professor  Lane. 


The  death  of  Professor  George  M, 
Lani;,  of  Harvard  University,  which 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  June,  has  de- 
prived the  world  of  scholarship  of  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  of  classi- 
cist that  we  may  ever  hope  to  see,  A 
man  of  the  world  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  profound  and 
original  scholar,  a  student  of  general 
literature,  who  had  at  his  tongue's  end 
all  that  was  finest  and  most  truly  illus- 
trative in  recorded  thought,  his  teach- 
ing was  a  stimulus  and  his  influence  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  ever  sat  under  his 
instruction.  He  published  little;  but 
few  of  the  important  works  put  forth 
by  any  of  his  old  pupils  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge a  lasting  obligation  to  his 
suggestion  and  criticism.     A  portion  of 


Wagnerian  literature  has  almost  out- 
grown classification.  The  master  of 
Bayreuth  has  been  treated  from  every 
possiblepointofview,  and,  consequently, 
histories  of  his  life  and  criticisms  of  his 
artistic  and  philosophical  theories  oc- 
cupy nearly  as  many  shelves  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  as  Shakesperiana.  Still  an- 
other book  has  recently  appeared,  Le 
Voyage  artisttque  ji  Bayreuth,  by  Albert 
Lavignac,  of  which  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and.  Company  will  publish  in  the  au- 
tumn an  English  translation  by  Esther 
Singleton.  Many  literary  and  musical 
critics  consider  this  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  interesting  survey  of  the 
man  and  his  works  that  has  as  yet  been 
written.  In  one  sense  it  might  be 
termed  a  Wagnerian  Baedeker,  as  it  is  a 
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guide  lu  liayrciith  and  tlinmnh  ihe 
labyriiilli  <if  the  music-dratnas.  It  also 
contaiDs  a  short  bio)?raphy  of  Wagner 
and  a  description  of  each  opera.  The 
principal  motives  are  quoted,  and  espe- 
cially valuable  are  the  ingenious  tables 
that  accompany  them,  enabling  the 
reader  lo  see  at  a  glance  the  recurrence 
of  each  theme  and  its  relation  to  the 
great  musical  ]>uzzle.  This  book  is  al- 
most a  necessity  to  the  Wagnerian  stu- 
dent and  enthusiast. 


Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  whose  seqi 
to  Looking  Jiack%vard  has  just  been  pub' 
lished  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, was  born  in  1850,  and  has  always 
had  his  home  in  his  native  village  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  which  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  city 
Chicopee.  He  comes  of  a  clerical  . 
ceslry,  and  the  plain,  comfortable  house 
in  which  he  lives  was  formerly  the  home 
of  his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman  much 
beloved  by  the  community.  He  entered 
Union  College  at  Schenectady,  but  did 
not  graduate  ;  then  he  studied  law  and 
qiuilified  for  the  bar,  but  has  never 
practised.     He  had  travelled  in  Europe, 


where  he  spent  a  year  in  Germany,  and 
had  undertaken  a  journey  to  Hawaii  be- 
fore he  began  to  make  his  imprint  on  lit- 
erature. Like  so  many  other  writers 
who  have  won  success  in  the  literary  field 
through  journalism,  Mr.  Bellamy  first 
essayed  his  talents  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  tliereafter  on  the 
Springfield  Union.  Before  he  became 
the  social  reformerin  Looking  Backivard, 
^vhich  was  about  Itn  years  ago,  he  had 
already  made  several  experiments  in  ro- 
mantic fiction,  which  were  distinguished 
by  their  exquisite  imaginative  quality 
and  by  their  startling  psychical  theories 
of  life.  Readers  of  twenty  years  ago 
may  remember  "  The  Blind  Man's 
World"  and  "To  Whom  this  May 
Come"  and  other  striking  stoiies  which 
appeared  in  the  magazines  of  that  day  ; 
while  others  will  retain  a  pleasanter 
memory  of  Doctor  Heidcnkoff' s  Process 
and  Misi  LuUington's  SisUr,  published 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany. Miss  Ludingloti's  Sister  has  lin- 
gficd  longest  in  our  memory,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  upon  reading  this  romance  prior 
to  the  publication  of  Looking  Baekioard 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Miss  Kath- 
arine Pearson  Woods,  who  reviews  the 
new  book  Hi/uality  on  another  page,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  feel  the  propelling 
influence  of  Looking  Baclm>ard,  her  very 
successful  novel,  Metzerolt  Shoemaker, 
published  two  years  later,  having  been 
largely  inspired  by  Mr.  Bellamys  eco- 


Mr.  George  Gissing's  new  novel,  en- 
titled The  Whirlpool,  which  has  been 
much  talked  about  during  the  last  few 
months  in  London,  will  be  published  in 
this  country  in  the  autumn  by  the  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company. 


A  collection  of  sea  stories  which,  pub- 
lished in  England  several  months  ago, 
has  been  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention there,  has  just  been  published 
here  by  the  Messrs.  Stokes  Company. 
Many  Cargoes,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  is 
one  of  the  few  really  amusing  books  of 
recent  years,  and  its  fun  is  without  sting 
or  stain.  We  are  not  surprised  after 
reading  these  stories  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Jacobs,  though  born  in  London,  comes 
of  seafaring  folk.  His  great-grandfather 
was  a  skipper,  and  conveyed  one  of  the 
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royal  Georges  across  lo  Flushing  in  his 
brig.  Mr.  Jacobs,  though  for  the  last 
thiilecn  years  he  has  been  a  civil  ser- 
vant in  the  Post  Office,  has  had  some 
nautical  experiences  of  his  own.  As  a 
boy  he  was  ambitious  to  be  a  sailor,  and 
spent  a  summer  holiday  K^'iK  around 
to  Wales  on  a  schooner.  With  all  his 
ambition  Mr.  Jacobs  never  became  a 
skipper,  but  his  interest  in  seafaring 
men  and  things  never  dwindled,  and  for 
some  yeais  he  lived  on  a  wharf,  where 
he  unconsciously  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  small  coasting  craft,  which  he 
has  used  so  effectively  in  his  stories. 
His  success  in  connection  witli  an  ama- 
teur magazine  at  the  Post  Office,  which 
began  about  ten  years  ago,  prompted 
liim  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience,  and 
Miinji  Ciirf;iies  is  the  result.  Although 
Ills  writing  shows  no  sign  of  elabora- 
tion, he  is  a  veiy  patient,  caicful  work- 
er. During  the  last  six  months  he  has 
been  engaged  on  a  story  of  thiily  thou- 
sand words,  which  will  appear  serially 
under  the  title  Th(  Skipper's  IVoifing, 
and  will  be  published  in  book  form  in 
the  autumn.  He  is  also  planning  a 
longer  story,  but  has  nothing  definite 
to  say  about  it  yet. 


The  American  edition  of  the  Knnew 
oj  Rei'iews  begins  a  new  volume  with  its 
July  number  under  an  expanded  title, 
which  more  cleaily  defines  its  position 
among  its  contemporaries.  The  title 
which  it  is  to  bear  in  future  is  The 
American  Monthly  Rmie^v  of  Rez'tetfs,  but 
we  can  possibly  foresee  the  time  when 
this  will  reduce  itself  in  popular  par- 
lance to  The  American  Monthly.  To  this 
title  it  may  lay  full  claim,  for  since  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  took  hold  of  the  languish- 
ing I'^inglish  Revinv  of  Reinewi,  when  on 
its  trial  in  an  imported  shape,  it  has 
shown  from  the  first  number  a  distinct 
American  tone,  and  has  grown  to  its 
present  proportions  and  authoritative 
standing  in  the  United  States  through 
the  splendid  enterprise  and  ability  of 
its  American  editor.  Its  relation  to 
other  magazines  has  ceased  for  long 
to  be  merely  that  of  a  summary  and 
compendium  of  their  best  contents,  as 
the  title  Reriew  of  Ra-ieivs  taken  lit- 
erally wouUl  suggest  ;  it  has  an  inde- 
pendent voice  of  its  own,  notably  in  the 
timely  contributions  to  international  and 
world-wide  topics  commanding  univer- 


sal  and  immediate  attention.  The  point 
of  view  is  cleaily  and  unmistakably 
American.  Dr.  Shaw's  great  montlily 
is  a  courageous  attempt  to  take  down 
current  histoiy  in  shoithand,  so  that  we 
have  the  quickest  possible  intelligent 
account,  combining  chronicle  and  com- 
ment, of  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 
If  the  time  is  coming,  as  a  magazine 
editor  predicted  the  other  day,  when  all 
our  dailies  and  weeklies  shall  have  run 
into  monthlies,  then  The  American 
Monthly  will  be  the  forerunner  and  the 
model  of  the  great  monthly  newspaper. 

Who  would  guess  that  a  book  with 
the  title  Vellofi'  fine  Jfasin  was  a  work 
of  fiction  ?  When  it  came  into  our 
hands  a  few  weeks  ago  it  impressed  us 
as  being  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
timber    merchant    or    to    the    patriotic 
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I  zealous  (or  the  preservation 
of  our  great  forests,  A  similar  mistake 
was  made  in  many  quarters  when  T/ie 
Story  of  an  African  farm  was  published 
some  years  ago,  the  title  being  sugges- 
tive of  the  culture  of  the  soil  rather  than 
of  the  soul  ;  and  the  design  on  the  cover 
of  Yello^v  Pine  Basin,  with  its  tall  pines 
and  winding  pathway  cutting  through 
the  woods,  did  not  help  to  make  the 
illusion  of  the  title  vanish.  But  an  allu- 
sion to  the  book  as  portraying  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  original  types  of 
character  this  country  has  seen — namely, 
the  prospector,  caused  us  to  examine  its 
pages  more  closely,  and  to  find  that  we 
had  barely  missed  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  character  as  lare  in  our  fiction 
as  he  was  remarkable  in  our  history.  A 
notice  of  the  book  appears  in  another 
column.  Here  we  may  say  that  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Henry  G.  Catlin,  generally 
known  to  his  friends  as  Major  Catlin,  is 
a  mining  engineer,  and  in  following  his 
profession  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
life  among  the  scenes  and  characters 
described  in  Yellow  Pine  Basin.  Since 
the  war  with  the  South,  in  which  he 
played  a  part.  Mr.  Catlin  has  lived 
much  in  the   West,   where   he  became 


familiar  with  the  background  of  his 
story.  It  was  only  at  the  instigation  of 
a  friend,  who  overheard  him  relating 
some  of  his  bygone  adventures  in  the 
West,  that  he  ventured  to  shape  them 
into  fiction.  With  no  literary  ambition, 
and  scarce  any  literary  capacity,  he  has 
written  a  plain,  straightforward  narra- 
tive, which  will  touch  those  who  read 
it,  because  nf  its  simplicity,  its  stamp 
of  reality,  and  its  appeal  to  the  heart. 

Messrs,  Hodder  and  Slnughton  have 
begun  a  col.mial  library  with  the  works 
of   Mr.  Barrieand  Ian  Maclaren. 
« 

We  hear  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  a  new  uniform  edition  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kii)ling  being  prepared 
for  publication  in  England.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  stories,  poems,  etc., 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  Outward 
Bound  edition  now  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  Scribner  for  publication  only  in 
America,  It  would  be  a  pity  that  the 
American— which  cannot  of  course  be 
Imported  into  England — should  be  the 
only  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  so 
distinguished  a  writer,  and  we  trust  that 
this  rumour  is  correct. 
% 

The  Choir  /inn'sible,  by  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen,  published  just  two  months  ago, 
is  already  in  its  fifth  edition  at  the  time 
of  writing.  This  completes  the  twenty- 
fourth  thousand.  We  notice  from  the 
English  press  that  Mr.  Allen  has  also 
begun  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
other  side,  where  within  a  few  weeks  a 
second  edition  of  T/te  Choir  Invisible  has 
been  called  for, 

« 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  publish 
in  book-form  in  October  the  very  inter- 
esting illustrated  series  of  papers  on 
The  Story  of  Gladstone,  which  have  been 
appearing  during  the  year  in  the  month- 
ly numbers  of  the  Outlook.  Mr.  Justin- 
McCarthy,  the  author  of  these  memoirs, 
has  also  added  a  new  volume  to  his 
popular  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  which 
is  noticed  on  another  page.  The  vol- 
ume has  been  published  apart  from  his 
preceding  volumes,  and  may  be  read 
for  the  sake  of  the  events  described  in 
its  pages  ;  but  we  shall  hope  to  see  very 
soon  a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  Mr. 
McCarthy's  History  inclusive  of  the  new 
volume. 
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Sir  Walter  Besant,  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Clark  Russell,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope,  Mr.  Bret  Haitc,  and  Ian 
Maclartci  liave  all  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles "  My  Favourite  Novelist 
and  his  B<;st  Work,"  now  ap- 
pearing in  Mitnsey's  Magasiru. 


Mr.  Miin: 


s  jui 


I  England,  where 
he  has  made  some  valuable  con- 
nections. He  proposes  to  es- 
tablish an  i;cIition  of  his  maga- 
zine in  England,  if  not  this 
autunin,  then  in  the  autumn  of 
next  year.  His  plan  is  not  to 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
publisher,  but  to  send  over  an 
American  manager,  and  have 
his  own  publication  office.  Mr. 
Munsey  has  selected  Mr.  Max 
Pemb.^rton  to  follow  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  with  a  serial.  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  popularity  with  editors 
in  both  countries  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase,  and  his  resources 
arc  apparently  incxhanstibie. 

We  ari!  glad  to  learn  that  the 
lati;  Mis.  <)liphant's  great  work, 
Thf  History  of  the  House  of  Jiiack- 
woo.l,  is  left  practically  complete 
in  two  volumes.  From  this  un- 
published work,  the  crowning  work  of 
her  life,  we  quote  the  following  words, 
very  significant  and  touching  in  their 
loyalty,  as  coming  from  one  who  for 
nearly  half  a  century  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  literary  interests  of 
■■  Maga"  : 

'■  It  lias  been  the  fate  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine to  secure  a  (genuine  attachment  from  its 
contributors  more  than  any  other  literary  organ 
has  ever  had.  The  same  sort  ot  feeling  which 
makes  sailors  identify  themselves  with  their 
ship,  rejoicing  in  the  (eats  which  they  attrit>ute 
sumuhovv  to  Tier  own  personality,  though  they 
know  very  well  wliat  is  their  own  share  in  them. 
and  maintaining  a  gencrniis  pride  in  the  vessel. 
which  wwilrt  lie  but  a  paltry  feeling  were  it 
translated  into  a  mere  self  complacence  as  to 
tlieir  own  achievements.  I  hope  this  is  being 
tcpt  up  in  the  younger  generation  ;  it  certainly 
was  very  strong  in  the  past." 

This  passage  is  printed  in  an  obituary 
notice  written  by  Mr,  Blackwood  in  the 
July  number  of  his  magazine,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  connection 
with  Bhieku'ooJ's  as  forming  one  of  those 


friendships  that  "  go  to  preserve  all 
that  is  best  and  most  inspiring  in  the 
traditions  of  letters."  It  is  inteiesting 
to  note  that  Mrs.  OUphant  was  already 
an  old  contributor  when  she  wrote  her 
first  "Christmas  Tale"  for  the  memo- 
rable number  in  which  George  Eliot 
began  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  generally  wrote  at 
night,  after  her  family  and  guests  had 
letired,  and  she  fiequently  wrote  till 
eaily  in  the  morning.  She  liad  one 
daughter,  who,  like  her  husband,  died 
at  Rome  of  the  terrible  Roman  fever  ; 
she  was  then  writing  Agnes,  her  most 
powerful  story.  On  another  page  of 
this  number  there  will  be  found  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  life  and  work  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

With  regard  to  Canadian  copyright, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  general  feeling 
in  Canada  that  before  long  a  law  will 
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be  passed  uii  the  following  geneial  lines. 
As  soon  as  a  book  is  published  in  Eng- 
land it  shall  be  open  to  any  one  to  make 
application  to  Ottawa  for  the  right  of 
issuing  a  special  Canadian  edition.  The 
Government  will  then  write  to  the  Eng- 
lish publisher  asking  whether  any  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  a 
Canadian  firm,  and  giving  a  definite 
time  for  reply.  Should  there  be  no  re- 
sponse, or  the  reply  be  in  the  negative, 
the  applicant  will  receive  peimission  to 
issue  the  book  at  whatever  price  he 
chooses,  providing  he  pays  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  royalty  of  ten  per  cent  on  the 
published  price  of  all  copies  sold.  This 
royalty  the  Government  will  then  for- 
ward to  the  English  author  or  publisher. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  no  American  or 
English  edition  of  the  book  will  be  al- 
lowed into  the  country. 

The  great  question  which  is  still  in 
dispute  is  whether  the  Canadian  pub- 
lisher shall  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  English  publisher  or  shall  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  English  author.  Of  course 
some  Canadian  publishers,  chiefly,  we 
tiiink,  small  and  not  very  representative 
firms,  will  not  recognise  the  right  of  the 
English  publisher  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  ;  but  the  majority,  who,  for 
years,  have  had  exceedingly  pleasant 
business  relations  with  England,  are 
very  anxious  to  continue  on  the  same 
footing.  They  say  to  the  English  pub- 
lisher :  **  When  you  have  a  book  com- 
ing out  by  some  popular  author  you 
should  write  to  us  suggesting  terms  for 
the  Canadian  edition.  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  supply  us  with  a  set  of 
stereotype  plates,  and  we  would  print 
an  edition  from  them,  and  would  thus 
save  all  the  expense  of  composition. 
Instead  of  the  ten  per  cent  which  would 
be  forwarded  you  by  Government  if  you 
made  no  such  arrangement,  we  might 
very  well  be  able  to  pay  you  a  royalty 
of  fifteen  or  even  twenty  per  cent,  which 
you  could  divide  with  the  author.*' 
This  plan  seems  feasible  enough,  and 
would,  we  think,  work  well  for  both  the 
publisher  and  the  author.  The  English 
publisher  would  still  be  able  to  control 
the  price  of  the  Canadian  edition,  and 
he  would,  of  course,  only  make  arrange- 
ments with  firms  whose  commercial 
standing  and  capabilities  were  well 
known   to   him  ;   in  fact,   the  Canadian 


publisher  would  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses act  as  his  agent. 

Two  points  must  be  remembered. 
The  new  law  must  on  no  account  be  re- 
troactive, or  the  general  confusion  that 
will  inevitably  ensue  is  awful  to  contem- 
plate. And  then  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  reading  public  of  Canada 
is  not  large,  and  that  only  in  the  case 
of  a  few  very  popular  writers  will  a 
Canadian  edition  have  the  least  chance 
of  success.  A  few  Canadian  publishers 
hope  for  great  things  when  the  new  law 
comes  into  force.  Unless  they  are  very 
careful  they  will  burn  their  fingers 
badly. 

Ian  Maclaren's  new  religious  work,  to 
be  published  in  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  will  be  en- 
titled 77u  Potter  s  W/uel.  An  Ian  Mac- 
laren  Year-Book  slx\^  Calendar  slvqbX^o  be- 
ing compiled  for  publication  in  England 
and  in  AmericaduringthQautumn  season. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  who  has 
for  some  time  been  neglecting  literature 
for  the  more  opulent  prizes  of  the  city, 
is  again  at  work.  His  new  book,  which 
will  be  a  romantic  story  of  modern  ad- 
venture, is  already  well  advanced,  and 
will  be  finished  by  the  autumn.  It  will 
be  published  serially  before  appearing 
in  book  form. 

Tennyson's  poem  of  **  St.  Telema- 
chus**  originated  thus.  Lord  Tennyson, 
one  day  when  Dean  Farrar  was  walking 
with  him,  asked  him  to  suggest  the  sub- 
ject of  a  poem.  After  thinking  a  moment 
he  suggested  the  story  of  St.  Telemachus 
leaping  down  into  the  amphitheatre, 
and  by  his  self-devoted  martyrdom  put- 
ting an  end  forever  to  the  hideous 
butcheries  of  the  gladiatorial  games,  a 
scene  which  Dean  Farrar  has  described 
in  his  Gathering  Clouds^  and  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  famous  picture  **  The 
Gladiators."  To  his  surprise,  Tenny- 
son had  never  heard  the  story,  and 
was  much  struck  with  it.  He  asked 
the  Dean  to  send  him,  when  he  returned, 
all  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  That 
was  easily  done,  for  it  rests  on  the  sin- 
gle authority  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historian  Theodoret.  The  Dean  sent 
him  the  passage  in  the  original  Greek, 
and  he  clothed  it  in  the  magnificent 
poem,  which  may  be   read  in  almost  his 
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latest  volume,  The  Death  of  CEnoru^  and 
Other  Poems. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  typo- 
graphical errors  in  newspapers.  They 
form  a  subject  of  infinite  jest.  But  ap- 
parently very  few  book  readers  ever  no- 
tice proof  errors  ;  at  least,  if  they  do, 
they  say  very  little  about  them.  One 
wonders,  for  example,  how  many  read- 
ers of  Mary  Anderson's  A  Few  Memories 
noticed  this  sentence  in  Chapter  II. 
(page  23),  where  Madame  de  Navarro 
is  describing  her  visit  to  what  she  calls 
**  a  little  God's  Acre."  "  I  went  there 
frequently  and  worked  myself  into  a 
sham  sentimental  sadness,  actually  shed- 
ding tears  over  the  graves  of  the  de- 
funct farmers  and  their  relics.''  Book 
proofs  are  generally  read  for  both  **  er- 
rors" and  "  sense,"  as  they  say  in  the 
proof- reader's  room,  and  the  revised 
proof  that  is  sent  to  the  author  * '  queries" 
the  use  of  any  word  or  phrase  that  is 
open  to  question.  Apparently,  the  word 
"  relic"  is  here  used  for  "  relict,"  as  in 
conversation  many  people  from  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  use  **  statute"  for 
"  statue,"  or  vice  versa.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  Madame  de  Na- 
varro did  not  refer  to  the  spouses  of  the 
deceased  farmers,  but  used  the  word 
"  relics"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  one 
uses  it  when  describing  the  bones  of 
some  saint.  This  seems  the  more  prob- 
able, because  Madame  de  Navarro  is  so 
devout  a  Catholic.  At  any  rate,  gal- 
lantry moves  us  to  give  the  popular  fa- 
vourite the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  the  proof-reader  who 
read  for  "  sense"  can  hardly  be  acquit- 
ted of  a  dereliction  in  duty  in  not  point- 
ing out  to  her  the  possible  misconstruc- 
tion. In  any  case,  the  phrase  serves  as 
a  text  for  our  original  inquiry,  How 
many  readers  notice  proof  errors  in 
books  ? 

The  novel  of  psychology  presents  an 
inviting  and  interesting  problem  to  the 
observant  critic.  It  is  rarely  popular, 
and  yet  there  are  few  novelists  who,  once 
they  are  successful  in  other  fields,  do 
not  attempt  it  sooner  oi*  later.  It  is  re- 
lated of  E.  P.  Roe  that,  when  his  great 
popularity  was  at  its  zenith,  he  proposed 
to  wiite  a  novel  in  the  style  of  Henry 
James  and  VV.  D.  Howells,  who  were 
at  that  time  a  couple  of  much-talked-of 
writers.     He  felt  that  he  could  do  it  if 


he  spent  two  years  instead  of  one  in 
working  it  out  ;  but  his  friends,  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  many  of  the 
present,  preferred  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  constrained  the  novelist  to  de- 
sist from  his  awful  purpose.  E.  P.  Roe 
the  author  of  a  psychological  novel  ! 
"  Preposterous,"  you  say,  and  we  agree. 
Yet  it  is  what  many  kindred  writers  of  the 
present  day  are  doing  when  they  might 
be  making  stories  of  incident  and  ad- 
venture for  which  they  have  some  tal- 
ent and  which  would  get  beyond  the 
booksellers'  tables.  The  problem  novel 
may  interest  the  few  who  have  ulteiior 
aims  than  mere  entertainment  in  their 
reading,  but  the  great  mass  of  readers 
buy  fiction  to  be  amused.  The  dia- 
matic  instinct  asserts  itself  to  a  larger 
degree  than  the  psychological — the 
play's  the  thing  !  Watch  the  intending 
pui chaser  as  he  or  she  cons  the  pages 
of  one  book  after  another,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  most  cases  the  book  whose 
pages  bristle  v/ith  dialogue  receives  the 
prefeience.  It  was  upon  this  theoiy 
that  McClure's  Afagazine  was  founded, 
and  it  has  won  its  way  in  spite  of,  or, 
rather,  because  of  the  more  serious  and 
weightier  magazines.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  we  do  not  always  appiove 
of  Munsey's  Magazine  when  it  poses  as 
an  authority  in  liteiary  affairs,  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  has  liber- 
ally met  the  demand  we  are  speaking  of 
as  so  universal  and  prevalent,  and  there- 
by hangs  its  tale  of  success.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  plea  for  the  sensational  and 
melodramatic  in  fiction,  but  a  simple  ob- 
servation of  certain  facts,  let  it  stand 
for  what  it  may.  A  distinguished  man 
of  letters  remarked  in  our  hearing  only 
the  other  day  that,  great  lover  as  he 
was  of  Stevenson,  there  were  periods  of 
relaxation  from  literary  labours  when  a 
story  in  Munsey  s  afforded  greater  satis- 
faction. Even  Andrew  Lang  admits  that 
he  might  read  Marie  Corelli  more  fre- 
quently than  Moliere  ! 

The  same  rule  holds  good  in  art.  VVe 
find  an  entry  in  the  journal  of  an  artist 
in  1853  which  contains  the  following 
interesting  corroboration  of  our  thesis  : 

*'  I  wish,  as  a  painter,  that  I  had  a  greater 
dramatic  interest  in  life.  ...  I  am  too  easily 
content  with  beauty.  The  world  cares  a  little 
about  l)eauty,  but  much  more  for  dramatic  .situa- 
tion and  a  story.  In  the  Vernon  Gallery  [writ- 
ten in  1853J  the  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode  '  over- 
whelms everything  else  in  public  interest." 
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has  been  guyed  unmer- 
cifully ;  lie  has  been 
hailed  as  a  rising  ge- 
nius, and  he  has  been 
daincied  as  a  superficial 
s<:rllibler;  his  style  has 
been  i>icke<l  to  pieces  ; 
personal  anecdotes  al>cnit 
hi:n,  all  mi. re  or  less 
apocrypha!,    have    Rone 


had  the  real  misfottnne 

to  be  styled  "the  Amer- 

ican Dickens."  Yet  how- 

ever this  treatment  may 

have  varied,  and  whether 

the     critics     may     have 

praised  or  sneered,  Mr. 

Davis  must  have  found 

a     certain      philosophic 

pleasnte  in  one  very  con- 

spicuous   fact  —  it     has 

been  impossible  toigiiore 

him  :  and  his  books  have 

sold  by  the  lens  of  thoii- 

It  is  always  a  mistake 

for  one  wlio  takes   lite- 

rature ipiitc  seriously  to 

record     siiap-j;uiE"'*^"''> 

f9jL/y(AALe4M^:^<'Cuv>/h°^S^ 


Since  he  first  became  widely  known 
to  the  reading  world  by  the  publication 
of  ids  GalU-^hcr,  Mr.  Richard  Hanlinn 
Davis  has  experienced  a  very  uneven 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  literary  an- 
nalists, book -reviewers,  and  critics.  He 
has    been     praised    extravagantly  ;     he 


upon  writers  xvho  are 
still  in  their  novitiate, 
and  to  attempt  to  esti- 
mate their  fundamental 
qualities  from  the  data 
afforded  by  one  or  two 
preliminary  successes. 
The  case  of  Hugh  Con- 
way and  of  Mr,  John 
Habberton  and  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane  may  serve 
as  warnings  afraiiist 
these  rash  and  reckless 
attempts  which  neces 
sarily  partake  much  more 
of  prophecy  than  of  |>re- 
science.  But  now  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  gone 
on  from  book  to  book,  each 
which  has  met  with  popular 
;  now  that  he  has  essayed 
n  a  sinple  form  of  literarv  pro- 
Inction,  and  has  enlarged  his  field  of 
;ffort  so  as  to  incUuie  not  merely  the 
diort  story  and  the  book  of  travel  and 


stead  il 


appi 
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the  novelette,  but  with  his  latest  book,* 
a  seriously  intended  and  lengthy  novel, 
it  is  neither  premature  nor  at  all  unfair 
to  set  down  at  the  present  time  a  formal 
opinion  as  to  his  literary  manner  and 
his  methods,  as  to  his  merits  and  his 
limitations,  and,  in  a  tentative  way  at 
least,  as  to  his  proper  rank  among  con- 
temporary American  writers. 

One  may  always  derive  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  satisfaction  from 
an  attempt  to  trace  in  any  writer's  ar- 
tistic evolution  the  effect  of  those  influ- 
ences that  arc  external  and  that  belong 
to  his  personal  environment  and  occu- 
pation. For  these  influences,  while 
they  do  not  create  any  qualities  that 
were  previously  non-existent,  do  never- 
theless almost  inevitably  perform  a  very 
important  function  in  determining  the 
final  proportion  and  relation  of  any  par- 
ticular quality  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
qualities,  developing  and  cultivating  the 
one  and  subordinating  the  others.  And 
this  is  truest  when  a  special  environ- 
ment possesses  some  immediate  relation 
to  the  writer's  artistic  temperament  ; 
for  if  it  have  no  such  relation  at  all  it 
may  generally  be  ignored.  Thus,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  long  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  need  scarcely  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  influences 
that  have  moulded  his  literary  tastes 
and  developed  his  cult  of  the  rococo 
and  the  pn^cicux.  It  is  simply  a  thing 
apart,  as  much  so  as  though  it  belonged 
to  the  life  of  another  man.  But  when 
the  environment  is  one  that  directly  acts 
upon  the  imagination  and  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  then  it  is  impossible  for  a 
literary  analyst  to  neglect  it.  This 
thesis  has  so  lately  been  worked  out  by 
the  present  writer  in  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Howells,  recorded  in  these  pages  several 
months  ago,  as  to  make  an  elaboration 
of  it  quite  unnecessary  here,  and  we 
may  at  once  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Davis  ;  for  in  his  work  wc 
shall  find  a  very  admirable  and  convinc- 
ing demonstration  of  its  truth. 

A  careful  reading  of  all  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  yet  written  will  show  to  the  discern- 
ing critic  the  existence  of  some  wholly 
unrelated  qualities.  Thus,  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  possesses  in- 
herently a  quick,  unerring  grasp  of  the 
essential  as  distinguished  from  the  non- 

*  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


essential  elements  of  a  scene  or  of  a  sit- 
uation ;  that  he  was  bom  with  a  selec- 
tive and  discriminating  mind — that  he 
is  naturally  an  intellectual  impression- 
ist. But  it  may  also  be  said  with  equal 
truth  that  he  has  a  distinctly  imagina- 
tive side  to  his  mentality,  a  sensitive 
feeling  for  the  undercurrents,  and  a  ro- 
mantic strain  that  is  to  some  extent  un- 
usual'in  a  mind  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
existent  and  the  actual.  Now,  grant- 
ing the  possession  by  Mr.  Davis  of  these 
two  distinct  temperamental  qualities^  it 
is  to  environment  and  to  extraneous 
causes  that  we  must  look  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  actual  relation  between*them 
in  his  literary  work.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  conditions  that  would  have  sub- 
ordinated and  minimised  his  power  of 
observation  while  developing  and  stimu- 
lating his  romantic  side.  In  that  case 
we  should  have  had  from  him  to-day  a 
very  different  sort  of  literature.  As  it 
is,  the  circumstances  of  his  earlier  years 
have  wrought  primarily  the  opposite  re- 
sult, and  his  subsequent  environment 
has  given  to  his  talents  a  particular  and 
special  direction  concerning  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  first  writing 
of  any  kind  that  Mr.  Davis  had  to  do 
was  done  in  the  office  of  a  great  metro- 
politan newspaper.  Like  Mr.  Howells, 
he  began  to  put  his  thoughts  and  ob» 
seivations  upon  paper  under  the  influ- 
ences that  direct  and  dominate  the  jour- 
nalist, the  reporter.  Now  with  a  great 
many  hyperaesthetic  persons  the  very 
name  '*  reporter"  connotes  literary  qual- 
ities that  are  little^better  than  contempti- 
ble ;  though  we  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
us,  see  why  this  should  be  so.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  slipshod, 
inaccurate,  and  flamboyant  trash  indited 
every  day  in  the  year  by  newspaper  re- 
porters ;  but  so  is  there  also  a  great 
deal  of  maudlin  and  idiotic  balderdash 
put  forth  by  persons  styling  themselves 
poets  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  be- 
cause some  reporters  write  crudely  their 
profession  should  be  held  in  more  dis- 
respect than  that  of  the  versifier  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  incom- 
petent reporter  is  in  his  way  quite  cer- 
tain to  be  far  superior  to  the  feeblest 
poet,  for  if  he  had  no  merit  at  all  he 
would  lose  his  place  and  cease  to  be  a 
reporter  ;  whereas  no  process  short  of 
assault  and  battery  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered to  throttle  the  chronic   cater- 
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wauling  of  the  putid  poet.  And,  in 
truth,  the  reporter  who  in  any  way 
comes  up  to  the  standards  of  his  profes 
sion  must  possess  some  very  unusual 
and  very  admirable  qualities.  His  ob- 
servation must  be  quick  and  accurate, 
his  power  of  discrimination  must  be 
keen,  his  writing  must  be  precise,  ner- 
vous, rapid,  picturesque,  forceful,  and 
entertaining.  In  its  own  way  one  can- 
not well  imagine  anything  more  admira- 
ble, even  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
than  such  reporting  as  that  of  Mr.  How- 
ells  and  Rudyard  Kipling  must  have 
been  or  as  that  of  Mr.  Steevens  has  been 
lately  shown  to  be. 

This  sort  of  experience,  then,  was  un- 
doubtedly for  Mr.  Davis  a  very  excel- 
lent school  of  training,  as  it  had  proved 
for  the  writers  who  have  just  been  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  fact  of  his  having  be- 
gun his  career  as  a  reporter  has  in  his 
case  a  much  greater  importance  than  it 
had  in  that  of  Mr.  Howells  and  of  Mr. 
Kipling.  For  with  them  it  served 
merely  to  give  point  and  vigour  to  their 
respective  styles,  and  to  sharpen  powers 
of  observation  that  were  already  natu- 
rally acute.  With  Mr.  Davis,  however, 
it  was  something  far  moie  serious  and 
fundamental  ;  it  gave  him  permanently 
a  point  of  view,  an  attitude  toward  his 
work  and  toward  his  readers,  that  is  the 
most  characteristic  thing  perceptible 
throughout  his  writing.  This  point  of 
view,  this  mental  attitude,  is  the  jour- 
nalistic, as  opposed  to  the  purely  liter- 
ary. It  is  one  that  really  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  essential  difference  between 
the  work  of  the  trained  professional  jour- 
nalist and  that  of  the  accomplished  liter- 
ary artist.  When  the  maker  of  pure 
literature  sits  down  to  study  a  theme 
and  finally  to  give  his  studies  definite 
form,  his  motive  is  entirely  artistic.  He 
views  his  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
ideal  completeness  and  perfection, 
moulding  his  creation  with  no  thought 
in  mind  but  the  thought  of  how  he  shall 
best  develop  all  its  possibilities  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  conception  of  his  art, 
writing  solely  to  please  himself  because 
he  loves  his  work  and  because  he  is 
striving  to  unite  the  best  of  what  is  in 
his  theme  with  the  very  best  of  what  is 
in  himself.  What  he  does  may  or  may 
not  appeal  to  others.  Of  that  he  for 
the  moment  takes  no  heed  ;  but  it  must 
at  least  represent  the  sincerest  effort  of 
which  he  is  himself  capable  ;  and  when 


done,  he  judges  his  own  work  solely  by 
the  standard  of  his  own  ideals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  journalist, 
when  he  writes,  invariably  sets  before 
himself  objective  standards.  His  lead- 
ing motive  springs  from  no  desire  for 
absolute  perfection  or  for  abstract  sym- 
metry and  completeness.  It  is  not  for 
himself  that  he  is  writing,  but  for 
others  ;  and  his  standards  change  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  seeks  to  please,  to  inform, 
to  entertain  ;  and  he  writes  in  such  a 
way  as  will,  he  thinks,  give  to  his  im- 
mediate constituency  the  desired  pleas- 
ure and  information  and  entertainment. 
He  wants  to  do  his  work  in  a  ship-shape, 
workmanlike  way  ;  but  the  manner  and 
the  means  are  not  evolved  from  his  own 
intense  perception  of  what  is  essentially 
and  eternallv  best,  but  from  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  writes. 
In  describing  anything  he  will  not  seek 
to  make  a  finished  picture  with  a  due 
adjustment  of  light  and  shade,  and  with 
a  sense  of  absolute  proportion  and  rela- 
tion ;  he  will  not  even  strive  to  note 
down  the  things  that  he  himself  may 
personally  view  as  most  important  ;  but 
he  will,  with  a  subtle  instinct,  pick  out 
at  once  the  facts  and  observations  which 
he  feels  sure  that  his  readers  wish  to 
know,  and  will  subordinate  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  theme  to  theirs.  In  other 
words,  he  is  a  dispenser  and  not  a  cre- 
ator ;  a  purveyor  and  not  an  artist. 

Now  Mr.  Davis,  during  his  appren- 
ticeship to  the  mysteries  of  journalism 
in  some  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  his  life,  became  most  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  journalistic  the- 
ory of  writing.  It  appealed  to  one  side 
of  his  mentality — the  practical,  effective, 
American  side  ;  and  he  let  it  master 
him  and  become  his  predominating  mo- 
tive. He  thoroughly  comprehended  its 
nature  and  its  meaning  ;  and  he  thought 
it  very  good.  No  one  has  ever  express- 
ed this  spirit  so  perfectly  as  he  has  done 
in  that  passage  of  his  story  called  **  The 
Reporter  Who  Became  a  King,"  where 
he  has  written  a  sort  of  prose  pa^an  upon 
the  splendid  ardour  and  the  almost  epic 
devotion  that  animate  the  journalist. 
And  hence  one  notes  down  first  of  all 
that  in  most  of  what  he  writes  he  shows 
the  instinct  of  the  journalist  in  picking 
out  unerringly  the  interesting  things, 
suppressing  rigidly  what,  from  the  jour- 
nalistic point  of  view,  would  impede  the 
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swift,  smooth  flow  of  his  narration,  and 
going  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
from  point  to  point,  always  confident, 
never  hesitating,  sometimes  inadequate, 
but  never  for  a  moment  dull.  He  is  ab- 
solutely certain  of  what  his  readers 
want,  and  he  gives  it  to  them  with  a 
quite  magnificent  precision  and  cock- 
sureness. 

Now,  as  the  work  of  a  journalist  is 
primarily  conditioned  by  the  demands 
of  his  readers,  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  work  will  necessarily  be  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  his 
constituency.  Hence,  one  may  very 
naturally  ask,  for  whom  is  Mr.  Davis 
writing  ?  What  class  of  readers  has  he 
immediately  before  his  mind  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  serves  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
his  woik.  To  come  directly  to  the 
point,  Mr.  Davis  is  writing  for  a  body 
of  readers  to  whom  no  American  author 
has  ever  before  appealed.  He  is  writ- 
ing for  the  still  nebulous  and  inchoate, 
but  gradually  uniting  fragments  of  what 
will  at  some  time  crystallise  into  a  well- 
defined  social  caste.  He  is  writing  for 
those  persons  who  have  definite  and  in- 
telligent social  purposes  and  ideals. 

On  some  other  occasion  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  in  detail,  as  an 
instructive  sociological  study,  the  evo- 
lution of  an  American  aristocracy  which 
our  country  is  now  witnessing.  The 
thing  is  not  only  very  curious,  but  it 
has  features  about  it  that  are  intensely 
interesting  as  well  as  occasionally  amus- 
ing ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  much  more  than  mention 
it.  Nevertheless,  something  must  be 
said  to  render  the  literary  purpose  of 
Mr.  Davis  quite  intelligible  ;  and  that 
purpose  is  a  very  excellent  proof  of  his 
shrewdness,  just  as  the  way  in  which  he 
is  carrying  it  out  is  so  extremely  clever 
as  to  reach  almost  the  line  where  talent 
passes  into  genius. 

Mr.  Davis  is  writing  for  the  American 
aristocracy  of  the  immediate  future  and 
for  the  persons  who  are  anxious  for  its 
final  recognition.  What  was  in  the  past 
regarded  as  an  American  aristocracy 
was  one  of  native  growth,  one  that  de- 
scended in  part  from  colonial  tradition 
and  was  gradually  modified  by  demo- 
cratic institutions,  one  that  was  not  in 
violent  contrast  with  its  surroundings, 
one  that  in  its  mode  of  life  was  akin  to 
the  life  of  the  upper  middle  classes  in 


England,  and  one  that  began  to  decay 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
provincial  rather  than  cosmopolitan.  It 
was  comfortable  rather  than  splendid. 
It  is  now  decidedly  moribund  and  faded, 
and  it  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  regarded 
as  anything  but  essentially  plebeian. 
In  its  place  is  growing  up  in  spots  a 
newer,  extremely  modern  and  very 
showy  substitute,  which  will  ultimately, 
we  think,  obtain  a  definite  place  in  the 
queer  conglomeration  of  our  American 
life.  Its  manifestations  are  at  present 
decidedly  sporadic,  for  its  members  are 
not  very  certain  of  themselves  and  are 
quaking  inwardly  at  their  own  preten- 
sions. Nine-tenths  of  them  are  domi- 
ciled in  and  about  New  York,  and  the 
rest  are  dispersed  in  gorgeous  isolation 
throughout  the  larger  cities  of  the  East 
and  South.  Everybody  knows  of  them. 
Everybody  knows  that  at  present  they 
are  rather  in  the  air,  and  have  not  gone 
much  further  in  the  attainment  6i  dis- 
tinction than  the  possession  of  money 
and  an  illimitable  desire  for  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  world  at  large. 
They  have  drawn  their  inspiration  from 
England  ;  and  continual  travel  back  and 
forth  upon  the  Cunard  steamers  has 
taught  them  things  ;  so  that  in  externals 
they  are  able  to  produce  a  very  fair  imi- 
tation of  their  chosen  model.  They  can 
regularly  enjoy  their  morning  tub. 
They  can  breakfast  on  muffins  and 
orange  marmalade.  They  can  substi- 
tute Rossbach  for  ApoUinaris  and  drink 
Irroy  instead  of  Mumm.  They  can  im- 
port English  grooms  and  the  proper 
brand  of  Egyptian  cigarettes.  They 
can  discover  the  exact  altitude  at  which 
it  is  proper  to  shake  hands.  They  can 
give  hunting  breakfasts  and  sport  the 
pink.  They  can  build  country-houses 
here  and  there,  and  have  people  down 
whom  they  entertain  with  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasy  self-consciousness. 
They  can  do  a  great  many  other  similar 
things,  and  when  they  are  alone  to- 
gether they  can  almost  believe  that  the 
whole  pretence  is  real.  But  unfortu- 
nately, a  remnant  of  American  humour 
still  lingers  in  their  minds,  and  they  are 
dreadfully  troubled  by  the  latent  fear 
that  no  one  else  is  taking  them  quite 
seriously,  that  they  are  not  impressive, 
that,  in  fact,  they  may  just  possibly  be 
the  least  bit  absurd.  They  know  them- 
selves, of  course,  that  they  are  precious 
vessels,  but  they  are  rather  disquieted 
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by  the  thought  that  the  horrid  people 
about  them  may  not  fully  understand 
this.  They  wonder  how  they  actually 
appear  as  others  see  them.  It  has  been 
the  miraculous  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  to  reassure 
them  on  this  point  and  to  make  them 
feel  comparatively  easy  in  their  minds. 
Mr.  Davis  is  their  discoverer  in  litera- 
ture, and  he  has  held  his  mirror  up  to 
them  in  a  way  that  is  not  only  a  su- 
preme achievement  of  the  journalistic 
spirit,  but  is  so  absolutely  clever  as  to 
merit  an  even  greater  popularity  than 
he  has  as  yet  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Davis  invented  Van  Bibber  ;  and 
Van  Bibber  is  the  new  American  swell, 
not  precisely  as  he  is  in  life,  but  as  he 
would  like  to  be,  and  as  his  sisters  and 
his  friends'  sisters  would  greatly  like  to 
have  him.  He  is  an  ideal,  an  aspira- 
tion. He  is  always  irreproachably 
dressed,  and  has  a  '*  man."  He  is  imper- 
turbable and  nonchalant  and  insouciant, 
and  appears  duly  bored  by  everything. 
But  at  a  moment's  notice  he  can  infuse 
into  his  manner  the  proper  amount  of 
hauteur  when  an  inferior  person  ad- 
dresses him  with  a  lack  of  due  respect  ; 
and  when  he  is  roused  he  is  a  regular 
Ouida's  Guardsman,  and  can  overpower 
a  burglar  and  annihilate  a  cad  with  per- 
fect ease.  He  is  sumptuous  in  his  man- 
ner of  living,  so  that  he  is  occasionally 
troubled  by  his  own  extravagance  ;  but 
he  always  has  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he 
strolls  down  into  the  lowef  part  of  the 
city,  and  looks  at  the  people  who  are 
hard  at  work  there,  with  a  surprised, 
but  perfectly  tolerant  amusement.  He 
knows  very  beautiful  and  well-dressed 
ladies,  and  is  always  seeing  them  off  on 
steamers  or  riding  with  them  in  the 
Park  or  having  tender  little  reminis- 
cences with  them.  Sometimes  at  night 
he  steals  away  to  look  at  prize-tights 
with  some  friendly  but  perfectly  re- 
spectful bruiser  who  regards  him  with 
proper  awe  as  being  a  gentleman  ;  and 
he  visits  servants'  balls,  where  he  dances 
with  the  maids  and  with  their  friends,  to 
their  entirely  natural  embarrassment 
and  delight.  Even  elevator  boys  and 
district  messengers  recognise  his  superi- 
ority at  a  glance,  and  we  are  sure  that 
no  more  striking  tribute  to  his  patrician 
manner  could  have  been  imagined  by 
his  creator.  Altogether,  Van  Bibber  is 
a  delightful  being — brave,  witty,  affable, 


and,  above  all,  intensely  aristocratic  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Davis  displayed  him  to 
the  budding  aristocracy  of  our  native 
land,  and  assured  them  that  they  were 
such  as  he,  was  it  not  natural  that  grati- 
tude should  well  forth  from  the  hearts 
of  many  youths  and  from  the  hearts  of 
the  youths'  sisters  and  of  the  sisters  of 
their  friends,  and  of  countless  thousands 
of  other  young  girls  throughout  the 
country  ?  For  these  had  been  reading 
the  most  fascinating  English  novels,  lo  ! 
these  many  years,  only  to  put  them 
down  with  a  long,  yearning  sigh,  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  of  all  this  mag- 
nificence, and  because  they  could  never 
hope  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  any  of 
the  splendid  beings  of  whom  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander and  the  Duchess  tell.  And  now, 
right  at  their  very  doors,  they  find  a  rev- 
elation sent  to  them  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  in  the  person  of  Van 
Bibber.  Here  they  can  enjoy  the  same 
delightful  atmosphere  of  clubs  and 
parks,  of  beautiful  young  men  in  well- 
cut  clothes,  of  dainty  little  dinners 
where  antique  silver  and  exquisite  crys- 
tal placed  among  bowls  of  roses  reflect 
the  soft  glow  of  the  shaded  lights,  of 
bachelor  chambers  spread  with  tiger- 
skins  and  crammed  with  every  kind  of 
the  most  expensive  bric-^-brac,  of  dis- 
creetly refined  love-making,  and  they 
hear  never  a  word  of  business,  but  only 
of  what  is  sumptuous  and  careless  and 
the  essence  of  Good  Style  and  irre- 
'  proachable  Form.  Surely,  great  is  Van 
Bibber,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  his  prophet  ! 

Mr.  Davis,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
inspired  journalist,  writes  first  of  all  for 
a  constituency  of  very  young  men  and 
interesting  girls,  for  it  is  these  who  are 
as  yet  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  Ameri- 
can patriciate.  Their  elders,  who,  in 
vernacular  parlance,  are  putting  up  the 
money  for  the  whole  thing,  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  where  they  can  enter 
into  all  its  subtleties  or  care  about  its 
presentation  in  literary  form.  Their 
souls,  as  a  rule,  are  still  anxious  about 
many  things — about  the  rise  and  fall  of 
stocks,  about  Chicago  Gas,  and  about 
inconvenient  but  receptive  legislatures. 
They  lack  themselves,  in  many  cases, 
the  Van  Bibber  form,  and  they  are  still 
sometimes  a  little  uncertain  about  their 
participles.  Hence  Mr.  Davis  very 
cleverly  ignores  them,  and  his  pictures 
glow  with  youth  and  are  filled  with  an 
endless   procession   of   the  young  and 
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fair,  with  their  loves,  their  pastimes,  and 
their  clothes. 

Now  if  we  were  to  stop  right  here  we 
should  be  doing  Mr.  Davis  and  his  work 
a  very  serious  injustice — the  injustice 
that  comes  from  the  utterance  of  only 
half  the  truth.  What  has  just  been 
said  is  true,  and  it  is  the  justification  of 
our  original  thesis  that  environment 
and  association  develop  certain  qualities 
at  the  expense  of  others.  In  Mr.  Davis 
the  inartistic  side  has  been  developed 
and  the  romantic  side  has  been  subordi- 
nated. But,  though  subordinated,  this 
still  exists,  and  it  is  still  perpetually  felt 
in  all  his  work  to  inspire  a  regret  that 
it  is  not  his  predominant  and  leading 
note.  Nevertheless,  his  real  merit — and 
this  is  very  great — comes  largely  from 
its  presence.  Even  Van  Bibber  and  the 
Van  Bibber  monde  are  made  not  only  in- 
teresting, but  plausible  and  pleasing, 
through  its  influence.  Mingled  with 
much  that  is  rather  juvenile  and  callow, 
are  touches  of  imagination,  a  distinctly 
sympathetic  feeling,  and  a  genuine  hu- 
mour that  raise  the  whole  thing  to  a 
really  serious  level.  A  hundred  little 
turns  of  sentiment  and  tenderness  meet 

• 

us  and  reveal  a  quite  unusual  talent  and 
a  delicate  perception  of  artistic  possibili- 
ties. Take,  for  instance,  the  story  of 
Van  Bibber's  heroic  attempt  at  econo- 
mising. There  is  real  humour  in  this 
sketch.  Take  again  the  very  slightest 
thing  that  Mr.  Davis  ever  did — Van 
Bibber's  adventure  with  the  two  little 
girls  of  the  East  Side  in  the  swan-boats 
— and  any  one  might  be  pioud  to  have 
written  that,  so  full  is  it  of  sympathy 
and  of  a  tenderness  that  is  felt  rather 
than  actually  expressed.  And  in  that 
most  discussed  of  all  his  stories — *'  The 
Other  Woman" — Mr.  Davis  has  given  us 
a  bit  of  writing  that  not  only  entertains, 
but  makes  one  think  and  wonder,  as 
does  his  other  famous  story  of  the  re- 
turned explorer  who  tells  his  tale  in  a 
dim  half-light  and  leaves  us  with  a  mys- 
tery to  muse  upon.  Mr.  Davis's  artistic 
instinct  has  taught  him  the  meaning  of 
the  classic  manum  de  tabula^  and  he  is 
particularly  happy  in  the  self-restraint 
of  his  endings.  He  knows  when  to 
stop,  and  he  always  leaves  us  with  a 
sense  of  his  tact  and  taste.  Very  pretty 
and  finished,  for  instance,  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Princess  Alt  tie  ^  which  has  a 
pathetic  little  feeling  to  it  that  is  very 
pleasing  ;  for  if  Mr.   Davis  in  his  pic- 


tures of  life  does  not  go  very  deep  down 
into  the  recesses  of  human  nature,  he  at 
any  rate  goes  deep  enough  to  touch  the 
source  of  laughter  and  of  tears.  Nor  is 
it  only  within  a  single  sphere  that  he 
can  find  the  humour  and  the  pathos. 
One  passage  of  '*  The  Exiles"  is  especial- 
ly to  be  remembered  as  giving  us  one  of 
the  most  human  touches  that  we  have 
ever  noted  in  a  modern  story.  The 
scene  is  in  Tangier  on  the  African  coast, 
that  strange,  weird  place  beyond  the 
reach  of  laws,  where  the  unclassed  and 
discredited  of  every  nation  form  a  mot- 
ley society  of  their  own.  A  boodle 
alderman  from  New  York,  who  is  living 
there  beyond  the  risk  of  extradition, 
looks  wistfully  over  the  §ea  while  taking 
leave  of  one  visitor  who  is  able  to  re- 
turn to  civilisation  without  any  fear  of 
consequences,  and  he  says  : 

"  '  I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  for  me.  Hol- 
combe.  Some  night  I  wish  you  would  go  down 
to  Fourteenth  Street,  some  night  this  spring, 
when  the  boys  are  sitting  out  on  the  steps  m 
front  of  the  Hall,  and  just  take  a  drink  for  me 
at  Ed  Lally 's  ;  just  for  luck.  Will  you  ?  That's 
what  I'd  like  to  do  I  don't  know  nothing  bet- 
ter than  Fourteenth  Street  of  a  summer  even- 
ing, with  all  the  people  crowding  into  Pastor's 
on  one  side  of  the  Hall,  and  the  Third  Avenue 
L-cars  running  by  on  the  other.  That's  a  gay 
sight ;  ain't  it  now  ?  With  all  the  girls  commg 
in  and  out  of  Theiss's,  and  the  sidewalks  crowd- 
ed. One  of  them  warm  nights  when  they  have 
to  have  the  windows  open,  and  you  can  hear 
the  music  in  at  Pastor's,  and  the  audience  clap- 

Eing  their  hands.  That's  great,  isn't  it?  Well,' 
e  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  '  I'll  be  back 
there  some  day,  won't  I  ,*  he  said,  wistfully, 
'  and  hear  it  for  myself  ? '  *' 


We  don't  know  how  this  speech  may 
seem  to  other  persons,  but  surely  no 
New  Yorker,  born  and  bred,  can  read 
it  without  a  certain  stirring  of  the  heart 
that  gives  even  to  a  boodle  alderman  a 
claim  upon  his  sympathies.  Mr.  Davis, 
in  fact,  because  of  the  predominance  in 
him  of  the  journalistic  motive,  is  a  pho- 
tographer rather  than  an  artist ;  but  he 
is  a  very  skilful  and  adept  photographer. 
He  understands  perfectly  the  grouping 
and  the  pose,  and  he  can  retouch  his 
photographs  so  deftly  as  to  make  them 
almost  new  creations.  Van  Bibber,  for 
instance,  is  a  photograph  most  marvel- 
lously retouched  to  flatter  the  subject  of 
it,  and  we  think  that  retouching  such  as 
this  almost  deserves  to  be  considered 
art. 

In  his  latest  novel  now  before  us,  Mr. 
Davis  exemplifies  a  notion  that  is  a  fa- 
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vourite  one  of  his,  and  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  several  of  his  other  stories,  espe- 
cially **The  Exiles"  and  Th€  Princess 
Alifu^  to  the  effect  that  what  will  most 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  is  a  story 
whose  scenes  and  incidents  are  novel  and 
romantic,  but  whose  characters  are  in  the 
main  those  whom  we  intimately  know. 
This  notion  is  a  fairly  obvious  one,  and 
has  found  ample  illustration  in  many 
popular  books,  from  the  Young  America 
Series  of  Oliver  Optic  to  The  Prisoner 
of  ZenJa,  It  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
true.  There  are  those  who  love  the 
striking  and  unknown  ;  and  there  are 
those  who  love  the  familiar  and  the 
usual.  Both  sets  are  appealed  to  in  a 
book  whose  scene  is  laid  in  a  South 
American  Republic  seething  with  revo- 
lution and  political  intrigue,  and  with 
treacherous  half-breed  armies,  a  crafty, 
unscrupulous  president,  a  beautiful 
Spanish  woman,  an  English  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  an  Irish-American  adven- 
turer in  the  background  ;  but  with  the 
action  mainly  carried  on  by  an  American 
civil  engineer  and  his  assistants,  together 
with  a  yachtsman  styled  **  Reggie,"  a 
New  York  capitalist,  and  the  capitalist's 
two  beautiful  daughters  who  drop  down 
upon'Olancho  from  Fifth  Avenue  just 
in  time  to  be  drawn  into  the  whirl.  The 
story  is  brisk  and  exciting  ;  it  mingles 
happily  the  Van  Bibber  elements  with 
fighting,  plotting,  and  romantic  love  ; 
and  the  reader  is  quite  carried  away  by 
the  dash  and  spirit  of  the  narrative. 

The  book  to  us  is  chiefly  interesting, 
however,  for  two  or  three  special  points 
that  may  be  noted  in  it.  The  first  is  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  got  himself  quite  well  in  hand,  and 
that  his  wanderings  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  have  given  him  at  last  a  proper 
grasp  upon  his  own  material.  To  be  very 
frank,  he  had  at  one  time  very  much  to 
learn.  Some  of  the  pages  of  his  book 
on  Paris  and  of  his  later  book  on  South 
America  were  almost  pathetic  in  their 
innocent  naivete,  and  their  assumption 
that  what  was  new  to  their  author  was 
also  new  to  others  ;  and  they  went  far 
to  explain,  though  not  to  justify,  a  very 
cruel   epigram   to   the   effect   that   Mr. 


Davis's  ignorance  must  have  been  ac- 
quired, since  no  one  could  possibly  have 
been  born  with  quite  so  large  a  stock  of 
it.  But  in  Soldiers  of  Fortune  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Here  Mr.  Davis 
has  made  no  **  breaks  ;'*  he  has  his  lo- 
cal colour  to  perfection  ;  he  knows  how 
to  take  certain  things  for  granted  ;  and 
his  English,  with  the  exception  of  one 
split  infinitive,  is  free  from  the  awkward 
and  ambiguous  turns  of  speech  that 
were  the  worst  inheritance  from  his 
reportorial  days. 

A  second  thing  to  note  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  now  safely  attained  to  the  point 
at  which  a  novel  of  the  orthodox  length 
is  possible  to  him.  He  has  graduated 
from  the  short  story,  and  in  the  future 
may  produce  a  serious  work  of  fiction 
as  good  in  its  way  as  the  best  of  his 
shorter  tales.  In  Soldiers  of  Fortune  he 
has  not  done  it,  though  he  has  given  us 
a  spirited  and  entertaining  book  ;  but 
he  has  got  his  hand  in,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  rest  will  doubtless  follow  in  good 
time. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  also  to  be  recorded 
that  he  is  still  writing  for  the  swell 
young  girl.  The  hero  of  this  book,  one 
Robert  Clay,  is  a  young  girl's  hero,  a 
creature  quite  impossible  in  life.  We 
should  say  that  his  age  is  somewhere 
about  thirty  ;  yet  in  that  short  space  he 
has  risen  from  a  childhood  of  the  deep- 
est poverty,  has  made  himself  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  living  engineers, 
has  done  great  things  in  Mexico  and 
Germany  and  Russia,  has  fought  in 
several  wars,  has  been  decorated  and 
titled  by  foreign  potentates,  is  widely 
known  in  all  the  foreign  capitals,  has 
acquired  half  a  dozen  Continental  lan- 
guages, is  versed  in  various  polite  ac- 
complishments, and,  as  he  tells  a  lady 
in  the  very  first  chapter  of  the  book,  he 
never  uses  the  wrong  forks  at  dinner  ! 
All  this  is  obviously  intended  for  the 
literary  consumption  of  the  young  girl  ; 
and  we  must  be  excused  if  we  blandly 
smile  and  leave  it  to  her,  with  congratu- 
lations on  her  beautiful  and  touching 
faith  in  Robert  Clay  and  in  Mr.  Davis. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
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IN    KEDAR'S  TENTS* 

By  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Author  of  **  The  Sowers." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

IN    HONOUR. 

**  He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe." 

Conyngham  remembered  the  name  of 
Pleydell  well  enough,  and  glanced 
sharply  at  Estella,  recollecting  that  the 
general  received  the  Times  from  Lon- 
don. Before  he  had  time  to  make  an 
answer — and,  indeed,  he  had  none 
ready — the  general  came  into  the  room. 

**  Ah  !'*  said  Vincente,  in  his  emphati- 
cally sociable  manner,  **  I  see  you  know 
each  other  already,  so  an  introduction 
is  superfluous.  And  now  we  will  have 
Sir  John's  story.  Be  seated,  my  dear 
sir.  But  first  a  little  refreshment.  It 
is  a  dusty  day — a  lemonade  ?*' 

Sir  John  declined,  his  manner  strik- 
ingly cold  and  reserved  beside  the  genial 
cm^ressement  of  General  Vincente.  In 
truth,  the  two  men  seemed  to  belong  to 
opposite  poles,  the  one  of  cold  and  the 
other  of  heat.  Sir  John  had  the  chill 
air  of  one  who  had  mixed  among  his 
fellow-men  only  to  see  their  evil  side. 
For  this  world  is  a  cold  place  to  those 
that  look  on  it  with  a  chilling  glance. 
General  Vincente,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  strife  and 
warfare,  seemed  ready  to  welcome  all 
comers  as  friends,  and  hold  out  the 
hand  of  good-fellowship  to  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

Conyngham  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  queer  smile.  Here  was  a  quan- 
dary requiring  a  quicker  brain  than  his. 
He  did  not  even  attempt  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  his  difficulties,  and  the  only 
tiiought  in  his  mind  was  a  characteris- 
tic determination  to  face  them  courage- 
ously. He  drew  forward  a  chair  for  Sir 
John  Pleydell,  his  heart  stirred  with 
that  sense  of  exhilaration  which  comes 
to  some  in  moments  of  peril. 

**  I  will  not  detain  you  long,**  began 
the  newcomer,  with  an  air  slightly  sug- 
gestive of  the  law  court,  '*  but  there  are 
certain  details  which,  I  am  afraid,  I 
must  inflict  upon  you  in  order  that  you 
may  fully  understand  my  actions.** 


The  remark  was  addressed  to  General 
Vincente,  although  the  speaker  ap- 
peared to  be  demanding  Conyngham *s 
attention  in  the  first  instance.  The 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  thus  often 
address  the  jury  through  the  ears  of  the 
judge. 

General  Vincente  had  seated  himself 
at  the  table,  and  was  drawing  his  scent- 
ed pocket-handkerchief  across  his  mous- 
tache reflectively.  He  was  not,  it  was 
obvious,  keenly  interested,  although 
desirous  of  showing  every  politeness  to 
the  stranger.  In  truth,  such  English- 
men as  brought  their  affairs  to  Spain  at 
this  time  were  not,  as  a  rule,  highly 
'  desirable  persons  or  a  credit  to  their 
country.  Estella  was  sitting  near  the 
window,  rather  behind  her  father,  and 
Conyngham  stood  by  the  fireplace,  fac- 
ing them  all. 

**  You  perhaps  know  something  of 
our  English  politics,*'  continued  Sir 
John  Pleydell,  and,  the  general  making 
a  little  gesture  indicative  of  a  limited 
but  sufficient  knowledge,  went  on  to 
say,  **  of  the  Chartists  more  particu- 
larly.*' 

The  general  bowed.  Estella  glanced 
at  Conyngham,  who  was  smiling. 

**  One  cannot  call  them  a  party,  as  I 
have  heard  them  designated  in  Spain," 
said  Sir  John  parenthetically.  **  They 
are  quite  unworthy  of  so  distinguished 
a  name.  These  Chartists  consist  of  the 
most  ignorant  people  in  the  land — the 
rabble,  in  fact — headed  by  a  few  schem- 
ing malcontents,  professional  agitators, 
who  are  not  above  picking  the  pockets 
of  the  poor.  Many  capitalists  and  land- 
owners have  suffered  wrong  and  loss  at 
the  hands  of  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace  ;  none  .  .  ."he  paused  and  gave 
a  sharp  sigh,  which  seemed  to  catch 
him  unawares,  and  almost  suggested 
that  the  man,  after  all,  had  or  had  at 
one  time  possessed  a  heart— "none 
more  severely  than  myself,**  he  con- 
cluded. 

The  general's  face  instantly  expressed 
the  utmost  concern. 

"  My  dear  sir,**  he  murmured. 
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**  For  many  years,"  continued  Sir 
John  hurriedly,  as  if  resenting  anything 
like  sympathy — as  all  good  Britons  do — 
**  the  authorities  acted  in  an  irresolute 
and  foolish  manner,  not  daring  to  put 
down  the  disturbance  with  a  firm  hand. 
At  length,  however,  a  riot  of  a  more 
serious  character  at  a  town  in  Wales 
necessitated  the  interference  of  the  mili- 
tary. The  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
and  for  some  time  the  authorities  were 
in  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  to  do 
with  them.  I  interested  myself  strongly 
in  the  matter,  having  practised  the  law 
in  my  younger  days,  and  was  finally 
enabled  to  see  my  object  carried  out. 
These  men  were  arraigned  not  as  mere 
brawlers  and  rioters,  but  under  a  charge 
of  high  treason — a  much  more  serious 
affair  for  them." 

He  broke  oflf  with  a  harsh  laugh, 
which  was  only  a  matter  of  the  voice, 
for  his  marble  face  remained  unchanged 
and  probably  had  not  at  any  time  the 
power  of  expressing  mirth. 

**  The  ringleaders  of  the  Newport 
riots  were  sentenced  to  long  terms  of 
imprisonment,  which  served  my  purpose 
excellently.*' 

Sir  John  Pleydell  spoke  with  that 
cynical  frankness  which  seems  often  to 
follow  upon  a  few  years  devoted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  Common  Law  Bar,  where 
men,  indeed,  spend  their  days  in  dis- 
secting the  mental  diseases  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures, and  learn  to  conclude 
that  a  pure  and  healthy  mind  is  pos- 
sessed by  none.  He  moved  slightly  in 
his  chair,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  had  made  his  first  point. 

*  *  I  hope,  *  *  he  said,  add ressing  Cony ng- 
ham  directly,  '*  that  I  am  not  fatiguing 
you." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  younger 
Englishman  coolly  ;  "  1  am  much  inter- 
ested." 

The  general  was  studying  the  texture 
of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  Estella's 
face  had  grown  cold  and  set.  Her  eyes 
from  time  to  time  turned  toward  Co- 
nyngham.  Sir  John  Pleydell  was  not 
creating  a  good  impression. 

"  I  will  now  come  to  the  more  per- 
sonal part  of  my  story,"  went  on  that 
gifted  speaker,  "  and  proceed  to  explain 
my  reason  for  inflicting  it  upon  you." 

He  still  spoke  directly  toConyngham, 
who  bowed  his  head  in  silence,  with  the 
queer  smile  still  hovering  on  his  lips. 
Estella  saw  it  and  drew  a  sharu  breath. 


In  the  course  of  her  short  life,  which 
had  almost  been  spent  in  the  midst  of 
warfare,  she  had  seen  men  in  danger 
more  than  once,  and  perhaps  recognised 
that  smile. 

"  I  particularly  beg  your  attention," 
explained  Sir  John  to  Conyngham,  "  be- 
cause 1  understand  from  General  Vin- 
cente  that  you  are  in  reality  attached  to 
the  staff  of  General  Espartero,  and  it  is 
to  him  that  1  look  for  help." 

Sir  John  paused  again.  He  had  es- 
tablished another  point.  One  almost 
expected  to  see  him  raise  his  hand  to 
his  shoulder  to  throw  back  the  silken 
gown. 

"  Some  months  ago,"  he  went  on, 
"  these  Chartists  attacked  my  house  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  killed  my 
son." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the 
general  muttered  a  short  and  polite 
Spanish  oath  under  his  breath.  But 
somehow  the  speaker  had  failed  to  make 
that  point,  and  he  hurried  on  : 

"  It  was  not,  technically  speaking,  a 
murder.  My  boy,  who  had  a  fine  spir- 
it, attacked  the  rioters,  and  a  clever 
counsel  might  have  got  a  verdict  for  the 
scoundrel  who  actually  struck  the  blow. 
I  knew  this,  and  awaited  events.  I  did 
not  even  take  steps  against  the  man 
who  killed  my  son,  ...  an  only  son 
and  child.  It  was  not  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  worth  while." 

He  laughed  his  unpleasant  laugh 
again,  and  presently  went  on  : 

"  Fortune,  however,  favoured  me. 
The  trouble  got  worse,  and  the  Newport 
riots  at  last  aroused  the  government. 
The  sentence  upon  the  ringleaders  gave 
me  my  opportunity.  It  was  worth 
while  to  hunt  down  the  murderer  of  my 
son  when  1  could  ensure  him  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  of  penal  servitude." 

"  Quite,"  said  the  general — "  quite. 
And  he  smiled.  He  seemed  to  fail  to 
realise  that  Sir  John  Pleydell  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  really  harboured 
the  implacable  spirit  of  revenge  with 
which  he  cynically  credited  himself. 

"  I  traced  my  man  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  thence  he  appears  to  have  come 
North,"  continued  Sir  John  Pleydell. 
"  He  has  probably  taken  service  under 
Espartero.  Many  of  our  English  out- 
laws wear  the  Spanish  Queen's  uni- 
form. He  is,  of  course,  bearing  an  as- 
sumed name,  but  surely  it  would  be 
possible  to  trage  him." 
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**  Oh,  yes,**  answered  Conyngham, 
"  1  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  him." 

Sir  John's  eyes  had  for  a  moment  a 
gleam  of  life  in  them. 

"  Ah  !"  he  said,  *'  1  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that  ;  f<^r  that  is  my  object  in 
coming  to  this  country,  and  although  I 
have  during  the  course  of  my  life  had 
many  objects  of  ambition  or  desire, 
none  of  them  has  so  entirely  absorbed 
my  attention  as  this  one.  Half  a  dozen 
men  have  gone  to  penal  servitude  in 
order  that  1  might  succeed  in  my  pur- 
pose. " 

There  was  a  cold  deliberation  in  this 
statement,  which  was  more  cruel  than 
cynicism,  for  it  was  sincere.  Conyng- 
ham  looked  at  Estella.  Her  face  had 
lost  all  colour,  her  eyes  were  burning, 
not  with  the  dull  light  of  fear,  for  the 
blood  that  ran  in  her  veins  had  no  taint 
of  that  in  it,  but  with  anger.  She  knew 
whom  it  was  that  Sir  John  Pleydell 
sought.  She  looked  at  Conyngham, 
and  his  smile  of  cool  intrepidity  made 
her  heart  leap  within  her  breast.  This 
lover  of  hers  was,  at  all  events,  a  brave 
man,  and  that  which  through  all  the 
ages  reaches  the  human  heart  most 
surely  is  courage.  The  coward  has  no 
friends. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  paused,  and 
was  seeking  something  in  his  pocket. 
General  Vincente  preserved  his  attitude 
of  slightly  bored  attention. 

"  I  have  here,**  went  on  the  baronet, 
*'  a  list  of  the  English  officers  serving  in 
the  army  of  General  Espartero  at  the 
time  of  my  quitting  England.  Perhaps 
you  will  at  your  leisure  be  kind  enough 
to  cast  your  eye  over  it,  and  make  a 
note  of  such  men  as  are  personally  un- 
known to  you,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
bearing  assumed  names.*' 

Conyngham  took  the  paper,  and  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  spoke  without  moving 
from  the  mantel-piece,  against  which 
he  leant. 

**  You  have  not  yet  made  quite  clear 
your  object  in  coming  to  Spain,**  he 
said.  *'  There  exists  between  Spain 
and  England  no  extradition  treaty,  and 
even  if  such  were  to  come  in  force,  I 
believe  that  persons  guilty  of  political 
offences  would  be  exempt  from  its  ac- 
tion. You  propose  to  arraign  this  man 
for  high  treason,  a  political  offence  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  many  countries.*' 

"  You  speak  like  a  lawyer,"  said  Sir 
John,  with  a  laugh. 


**  You  have  just  informed  us,"  retort- 
ed Conyngham,  *'  that  all  the  English 
in   the  Spanish  service  are  miscreants 
None    know    the  law  so   intimately   as 
those  who  have  broken  it." 

"  Ah  !"  laughed  Sir  John  again,  with 
a  face  of  stone  ;  '*  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules,  and  you,  young  sir,  are  an 
exception  to  that  which  I  laid  down  as 
regards  our  countrymen  in  Spain,  un- 
less my  experience  of  faces  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  play  me  very  false.  But 
your  contention  is  a  just  one.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  seek  the  air  of  the  Span- 
ish authorities  in  this  matter.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  You  surely 
did  not  expect  me  to  come  to  Spain 
with  such  a  weak  case  as  that." 

**  No,"  answered  Conyngham  slowly, 
"  1  did  not." 

Sir  John  Pleydell  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  his  fellow-countryman  with  a 
dawning  interest.  The  general  also 
looked  up  from  one  face  to  the  other. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  room  seemed  to 
have  undergone  a  sudden  change  and  to 
be  dominated  by  the  personality  of  the 
two  Englishmen.  The  one  will,  strong 
on  the  surface,  accustomed  to  assert 
itself  and  dominate,  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  found  itself  faced  by  another  as 
strong,  and  yet  hidden  behind  an  easy 
smile  and  indolent  manner. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  he  went  on  in 
his  cold  voice.  "  I  have  a  better  case 
than  that,  and  one  eminently  suited  to 
a  country  such  as  Spain,  where  a  long 
war  has  reduced  law  and  order  to  a 
somewhat  low  ebb.  I  at  first  thought 
of  coming  here  to  await  my  chance  of 
shooting  this  man — his  name,  by  the 
way,  is  Frederick  Conyngham — but  cir- 
cumstances placed  a  better  vengeance 
within  my  grasp,  one  that  will  last 
longer." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  to  reflect 
upon  his  long-drawn  expiation. 

"  I  propose  to  get  my  man  home  to 
England  and  let  him  there  stand  his 
trial.  The  idea  is  not  my  own  ;  it  has, 
in  fact,  been  carried  out  successfully 
before  now.  Once  in  England,  I  shall 
make  it  my  business  to  see  that  he  gets 
twenty  years'  penal  servitude." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  get  him 
to  England  ?"  asked  Conyngham. 

"  Oh,  that  is  simple  enough  !  Only 
a  matter  of  paying  a  couple  of  such 
scoundrels  as  I  understand  abound  in 
Spain  at  this  moment,  a  little  bribery 
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of  officials,  a  heavy  fee  to  some  English 
ship  captain — 1  propose,  in  short,  to 
kidnap  Frederick  Conyngham.  But  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  help  me  in  that.  I 
only  ask  you  to  put  me  on  his  track  ; 
to  help  me  to  find  him,  in  fact.  Will 
you  do  it  ?'* 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Conyngham,  com- 
ing forward  with  a  card  in  his  hand  ; 
**  you  could  not  have  come  to  a  better 
man." 

Sir  John  Pleydcll  read  the  card,  and 
had  himself  in  such  control  that  his  face 
hardly  changed.  His  teeth  closed  over 
his  lower  lip  for  a  second,  then  he  rose. 
The  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  face, 
the  gray  of  his  eyes  seemed  to  have 
faded  to  the  colour  of  ashes.  Hi  looked 
hard  at  Conyngham,  and  then  taking 
up  his  hat,  went  to  the  door  with  ner- 
vous, uneven  steps.  On  the  threshold 
he  turned. 

**  Your  insolence,"  he  said,  breath- 
lessly, "  is  only  exceeded  by  your — dar- 
ing  !•• 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  there 
came  from  that  part  of  the  room  where 
General  Vincente  sat  a  muffled  click  of 
steel,  as  if  a  sword  half  out  of  its  scab- 
bard had  been  sent  softly  home  again. 

CHAPTER   XVn. 

IN    MADRID. 

**  Le  plus  grand  art  d'un  habile  homme  est 
celui  de  savoir  cacher  son  habilit6." 

"  Who  travels  slowly  may  arrive  too 
late,"  said  the  Padre  Concha,  with  a 
pessimistic  shake  of  the  head,  as  the 
carrier's  cart,  in  which  he  had  come 
from  Toledo,  drew  up  in  the  Plazuela 
de  la  Cebada,  at  Madrid.  The  careful 
penury  of  many  years  had  not,  indeed, 
enabled  the  old  priest  to  travel  by  the 
quick  dili^cncias^  which  had  often  passed 
him  on  the  road  with  a  cloud  of  dust 
and  the  rattle  of  six  horses.  The  great 
journey  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
humbler  vehicles  plying  from  town  to 
town,  that  ran  as  often  as  not  by  night, 
in  order  to  save  the  horses. 

The  priest,  like  his  fellow-travellers, 
was  white  with  dust.  Dust  covered  his 
cloak,  so  that  its  original  hue  of  dusty 
black  was  quite  lost.  Dust  covered 
his  face  and  nestled  in  the  deep  wrin- 
kles of  it.  His  eyebrows  were  lost  to 
sight,  and  his  lashes  were  like  those  of  a 
miller. 


As  he  stood  in  the  street  the  dust 
arose  in  whirling  columns  and  enveloped 
all  who  were  abroad,  for  a  gale  was 
howling  across  the  tableland,  which  the 
Moors  of  old  had  named  majerit^  a 
draught  of  wind.  The  conductor,  who, 
like  a  good  and  jovial  conductor,  had 
never  refused  an  offer  of  refreshment 
on  the  road,  was  now  muddled  with 
drink  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  was, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy 
with  a  passenger,  so  the  padre  found 
his  own  humble  portmanteau — a  thing 
of  cardboard  and  canvas — and  trudged 
up  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  bearing  it  in 
one  hand  and  his  cloak  in  the  other,  a 
lean  figure  in  the  sunlight. 

Father  Concha  had  been  in  Madrid 
before,  though  he  rarely  boasted  of  it, 
or  indeed  of  any  of  his  travels. 

"  The  wise  man  does  not  hang  his 
knowledge  on  a  hook,"  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying. 

That  this  knowledge  was  of  that  use- 
ful description  which  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  knowing  one's  way  about  soon 
became  apparent,  for  the  dusty  traveller 
passed  with  unerring  steps  through  the 
narrower  streets  that  lie  between  the 
Calle  de  Toledo  and  the  street  of 
Lcgovia.  Here  dwell  the  humbler  citi- 
zens of  Madrid,  persons  engaged  in  the 
small  commerce  of  the  market-place, 
for  in  the  Plazuela  de  la  Cebada,  a 
hundred  yards  away,  is  held  the  corn 
market,  which,  indeed,  renders  the  dust 
in  this  quarter  particularly  trying  to 
the  eyes.  Once  or  twice  the  priest  was 
forced  to  stop  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets,  and  there  do  battle  with  the 
wind. 

"  But  it  is  a  hurricane,"  he  muttered 
— "  a  hurricane." 

With  one  hand  he  held  his  hat,  with 
the  other  clung  to  his  cloak  and  port- 
manteau. 

"  But  it  will  blow  the  dust  from  my 
poor  old  captiy*'  he  added,  giving  the 
cloak  an  additional  shake. 

He  presently  found  himself  in  a  street 
which,  if  narrower  than  its  neighbours, 
smelt  less  pestiferous.  The  open  drain 
that  ran  down  the  middle  of  it  pursued 
its  varied  course  with  a  quite  respecta- 
ble speed.  In  the  middle  of  the  street 
Father  Concha  paused  and  looked  up, 
nodding,  as  if  to  an  old  friend,  at  the 
sight  ot  a  dingy  piece  of  palm  bound  to 
the  ironwork  of  a  balcony  on  the  second 
floor. 
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The  time  to  wash  off  the  dust,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  climbed  the  narrow 
stairs,  **  and  then  to  work." 

An  hour  later  he  was  afoot  again  in  a 
quarter  of  the  city  which  was  less  known 
to  him — namely,  in  the  Calle  Preciados, 
where  he  sought  a  vcnta  more  or  less 
suspected  by  the  police.  The  wind  had 
risen,  and  was  now  blowing  with  the 
force  of  a  hurricane.  It  came  from  the 
northwest  with  a  chill  whistle,  which 
bespoke  its  birthplace  among  the  peaks 
of  the  Guadarramas.  The  streets  were 
deserted  ;  the  oil-lamps  swung  on  their 
chains  at  the  street  corners,  casting 
weird  shadows  that  swept  over  the  face 
of  the  houses  with  uncanny  irregularity. 
It  was  an  evening  for  evil  deeds,  except 
that  when  nature  is  in  an  ill-humour 
human  nature  is  mostly  cowed,  and 
those  who  have  buc  bad  consciences 
cannot  rid  their  minds  of  thoughts  of 
the  hereafter. 

The  padre  found  the  house  he  sought, 
despite  the  darkness  of  the  street  and 
the  absence  of  any  from  whom  to  elicit 
information.  The  venta  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  above  it  towered 
story  after  story,  built  with  the  quaint 
fantasy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  deep,  overhanging  gabled 
roof.  The  house  seemed  to  have  two 
staircases  of  stones  and  two  doors,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  venta.  There  is  a 
Spanish  proverb  which  says  that  the  rat 
which  has  only  one  hole  is  soon  caught. 
Perhaps  the  architect  remembered  this, 
and  had  built  his  house  to  suit  his  ten- 
ants. 

It  was  on  the  fifth  floor  of  this  tene- 
ment that  Father  Concha,  instructed  by 
Heaven  knows  what  priestly  source  of 
information,  looked  to  meet  with  Sebas- 
tian, the  whilom  body-servant  of  the 
late  Colonel  Monreal,  of  Xeres. 

It  was  known  among  a  certain  section  • 
of  the  Royalists  that  this  man  had  pa- 
pers, and  perchance  some  information 
of  value  to  dispose  of,  and  more  than 
one  respectable  black-clad  elbow  had 
brushed  the  greasy  walls  of  this  stair- 
way. Sebastian,  it  was  said,  passed  his 
time  in  drinking  and  smoking.  The 
boasted  gaieties  of  Madrid  had,  it  would 
appear,  diminished  to  this  sordid  level 
of  dissipation. 

The  man  was,  indeed,  thus  occupied 
when  the  old  priest  opened  the  door  of 
his  room. 

**  Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  thick  voice, 


**  I  am  Sebastian,  of  Xeres,  and  no 
other,  the  man  who  knows  more  of  the 
Carlist  plots  than  any  other  in  Madrid.** 

•*  Can  you  read  .>" 

"  No." 

*'  Then  you  know  nothing,"  said  the 
padre.  **  You  have,  however,  a  letter 
in  a  pink  envelope  which  a  friend  of 
mine  desires  to  possess.  It  is  a  letter 
of  no  importance,  of  no  political  value 
— a  love-letter,  in  fact." 

"Ah,  yes— ah,  yes!  That  may  be, 
reverendo.  But  there  are  others  who 
want  it — your  love-letter." 

"  I  offer  you,  on  the  part  of  my  friend, 
a  hundred  pesetas  for  this  letter." 

The  wrinkled  face  wore  a  grim  smile. 
It  was  so  little — a  hundred  pesetas — the 
price  of  a  dinner  for  two  persons  at  one 
of  the  great  restaurants  on  the  Puerta 
del  Sol.  But  to  Father  Concha  the 
sum  represented  five  hundred  cups  of 
black  coffee  denied  to  himself  in  the 
evening  at  the  caf6,  five  hundred  packets 
of  cigarettes,  so-called  of  Havana,  un- 
smoked,  two  new  cassocks  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  a  hundred  little  gas- 
tronomic delights  sternly  resisted  season 
after  season. 

"  Not  enough,  your  hundred  pesetas, 
reverendo — not  enough,"  laughed  the 
man.  And  Concha,  who  could  drive  as 
keen  a  bargain  as  any  market-woman  of 
Ronda,  knew  by  the  manner  of  saying 
it  that  Sebastian  only  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  he  had  other  offers. 

"See,  reverendo,*'  the  man  went  on, 
leaning  across  the  table,  and  banging  a 
dirty  fist  upon  it.  "  Come  to-night  at 
ten  o'clock.  There  are  others  coming 
at  the  same  hour  to  buy  my  letter  in 
the  pink  envelope.  We  will  have  an 
auction — a  little  auction,  and  the  letter 
goes  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  what 
does  your  reverence  want  with  a  love- 
letter— eh  ?" 

"  I  will  come,"  said  the  padre,  and 
turning  he  went  home  to  count  his 
money  once  more. 

There  are  many  living  still  who  re- 
member the  great  gale  of  wind  which 
was  now  raging  through  which  Father 
Concha  struggled  back  to  the  Calle 
Preciados  as  the  city  clocks  struck  ten. 
Old  men  and  women  still  tell  how  the 
theatres  were  deserted  that  night,  and 
the  great  caf^s  wrapt  in  darkness,  for 
none  dare  venture  abroad  amid  such 
whirl  and  confusion.  Concha,  however, 
with  that  lean  strength  that  comes  from 
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2L  life  of  abstemiousness  and  low  living, 
crept  along  in  the  shadow  of  houses, 
and  reached  his  destination  unhurt. 
The  tall  house  in  the  alley  leading  from 
the  Calle  Preciados  to  the  Plazuela 
Santa  Maria  was  dark,  as,  indeed,  were 
most  of  the  streets  of  Madrid  this  night. 
A  small  mrxjn  struggled,  however, 
through  the  riven  cloutls  at  times,  and 
cast  streaks  of  light  down  the  narrow 
streets.  Concha  caught  sight  of  the 
form  of  a  man  in  the  alley  before  him. 
The  priest  carried  no  weapon,  but  he 
did  not  pause.  At  this  moment  a  gleam 
of  light  aided  him. 

**  Senor  Conyngham,'*  he  said,  *'  what 
brings  you  here  ?** 

And  the  Englishman  turned  sharply 
on  his  heel. 

**  Is  that  you — Father  Concha,  of 
Ronda  ?"  he  asked. 

*'  No  other,  my  son." 

Standing  in  the  doorway  Conyngham 
held  out  his  hand  with  that  air  of  good- 
fellowship,  which  he  had  not  yet  lost 
amid  the  more  formal  Spaniards. 

**  Hardly  the  night  for  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen  of  your  cloth  to  be  in 
the  streets,**  he  said,  whereat  Concha, 
who  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  such 
small  pleasantries,  laughed  grimly. 

**  And  I  have  not  even  the  excuse  of 
my  cloth.  I  am  abroad  on  worldly 
business,  and  not  even  my  own.  I  will 
be  honest  with  you,  Seftor  Conyngham. 
I  am  here  to  buy  that  malediction  of  a 
letter  in  a  pink  envelope.  You  remem- 
ber in  the  garden  at  Ronda — eh  ?" 

*'  Yes,  1  remember  ;  and  why  do  you 
want  that  letter  ?'* 

**  For  the  sake  of  Julia  Barenna.** 

**  All  !  1  want  it  for  the  sake  of  Es- 
tella  Vincente." 

Concha  laughed  shortly. 

**  Yes,**  he  said.  "  It  is  only  up  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  that  men  imagine 
themselves  to  be  rulers  of  the  world. 
But  we  need  not  bid  against  each  other, 
my  son.  Perhaps  a  sight  of  the  letter 
bofore  1  destroy  it  would  satisfy  the 
sefK^rita.   ..." 

"  No,  we  need  not  bid  against  each 
other'* — began  Conyngham,  but  the 
priest  dragged  him  back  into  the  door- 
way with  a  quick  whisper  of  **  Silence  !*' 

Some  one  was  coming  down  the  other 
staircase  of  the  tall  house  with  slow 
and  cautious  steps.  Conyngham  and 
his  companion  drew  back  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  waited.     It  became  evi- 


dent that  he  who  descended  the  steps 
did  so  without  a  light.  At  the  door  he 
seemed  to  stop,  and  was  probably  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  narrow  alley  was  de- 
serted. A  moment  later  he  hurried  past 
the  door  where  the  two  men  stood. 
The  moon  was  almost  clear,  and  by  its 
light  both  the  watchers  recognised  Lar- 
ralde  in  a  flash  of  thought.  The  next 
instant  Esteban  Larralde  was  running 
for  his  life  with  Frederick  Conyngham 
on  his  heels. 

The  lamp  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle 
Preciados  had  been  shattered  against 
the  wall  by  a  gust  of  wind,  and  both 
men  clattered  through  a  slough  of 
broken  glass.  Down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Preciados  but  one  lamp  was  left 
alight,  and  the  narrow  street  was  lit- 
tered with  tiles  and  fallen  biicks,  for 
many  chimneys  had  been  blown  down, 
and  more  than  one  shutter  lay  in  the 
roadway,  torn  from  its  hinges  by  the 
hurricane.  It  was  at  the  risk  of  life 
that  any  ventured  abroad  at  this  hour 
and  amid  the  whirl  of  falling  masonry. 
Larralde  and  Conyngham  had  the  Calle 
Preciados  to  themselves,  and  Larralde 
cursed  his  spurs,  which  rang  out  at  each 
footfall  and  betrayed  his  whereabouts. 

A  dozen  times  the  Spaniard  fell,  but 
before  his  pursuer  could  reach  him  the 
same  obstacle  threw  Conyngham  to  the 
ground.  A  dozen  times  some  falling 
object  crashed  to  the  earth  on  the  Span- 
iard's heels,  and  the  Englishman  leapt 
aside  to  escape  the  rebound.  Larralde 
was  fleet  of  foot  despite  his  meagre 
limbs,  and  leapt  over  such  obstacles  as 
he  could  perceive  with  the  agility  of  a 
monkey.  He  darted  into  the  lighted 
doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  palatial 
mansion  of  an  upstart  politician.  The 
large  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
hall-porter  stood  in  full  livery  awaiting 
the  master*s  carriage.  Larralde  was 
already  in  the  patio,  and  Conyngham 
ran  through  the  marble-paved  entrance- 
hall  before  the  porter  realised  what  was 
taking  place.  There  was  no  second 
exit,  as  the  fugitive  had  hoped,  so  it 
was  round  the  pado  and  out  again  into 
the  dark  street,  leaving  the  hall-porter 
dumbfoundered. 

Larralde  turned  sharply  to  the  right 
as  soon  as  he  gained  the  Calle  Precia- 
dos. It  was  a  mere  alley  running  the 
whole  way  round  a  church,  and  here 
again  was  solitude,  but  not  silence,  for 
the  wind  rostred  among  the  chimneys 
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overhead  as  it  roars  through  a  ship's 
rigging  at  sea.  The  Calle  Preciados 
again,  and  a  momentary  confusion 
among  the  tables  of  a  caf6  that  stood 
upon  the  pavement  amid  upturned  chairs 
and  a  fallen,  flapping  awning.  The 
pace  was  less  killing  now,  but  Larralde 
still  held  his  own,  one  hand  clutched 
over  the  precious  letter  regained  at  last, 
and  Conyngham  was  conscious  of  a 
sharp  pain  where  the  Spaniard's  knife 
had  touched  his  lung. 

Larralde  ran  mechanically,  with  open 
mouth  and  staring  eyes.  He  never 
doubted  that  death  was  at  his  heels 
should  he  fail  to  distance  the  pursuer, 
for  he  had  recognised  Conyngham  in 
the  patio  of  the  great  house,  and  as  he 
ran  the  vague  wonder  filled  his  mind 
whether  the  Englishman  carried  a  knife. 
What  manner  of  death  would  it  be  if 
that  long  arm  reached  him  ?  Esteban 
Larralde  was  afraid.  His  own  life, 
Julia's  life,  the  lives  of  a  whole  Carlist 
section  were  at  stake.  The  history  of 
Spain,  perhaps  of  Europe,  depended  on 
the  swiftness  of  his  foot. 

The  little  crescent  moon  was  shining 
clearly  now  between  the  long-drawn 
rifts  of  the  rushing  clouds.  Larralde 
turned  to  the  right  again  up  a  narrow 
street,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  friend- 
ly darkness.  The  ascent  was  steep,  and 
the  Spaniard  gasped  for  breath  as  he 
ran  ;  his  legs  were  becoming  numb.  He 
had  never  been  in  this  street  before,  and 
knew  not  whither  it  led.  But  it  was,  at 
all  events,  dark  and  deserted.  Sud- 
denly he  fell  upon  a  heap  of  bricks  and 
rubbish — a  whole  stack  of  chimneys — he 
could  smell  the  soot.  Conyngham  was 
upon  him,  touched  him,  but  failed  to 
get  a  grip.  Larralde  was  afoot  in  an 
instant,  and  fell  heavily  down  the  far 
side  of  the  barricade.  He  gained  a  few 
yards  again,  and,  before  Conyngham's 
eyes,  was  suddenly  swallowed  up  in  a 
black  mass  of  falling  masonry.  It  was 
more  than  a  chimney  this  time,  nothing 
less  than  a  whole  house  carried  bodily 
to  the  ground  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple 
of  the  chuich  of  Sta  Maria  del  Monte. 
Conyngham  stopped  dead,  and  threw 
his  arms  over  his  head.  The  crash  was 
terrific,  deafening,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments the  Englishman  was  stunned. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  closed  them 
again,  for  the  dust  and  powdered  mor- 
tar whirled  round  him  like  smoke.  Al- 
most blinded  he  crept  back  by  the  way 


he  had  come,  and  the  street  was  already 
full  of  people.  In  the  Calle  Preciados 
he  sat  down  on  a  door-step,  and  there 
waited  until  he  had  gained  mastery  over 
his  limbs,  which  shook  like  leaves. 
Presently  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
house  where  he  had  left  Concha. 

The  man  Sebastian  had  a  week  earlier 
seen  and  recognised  Conyngham  as  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Col- 
onel Monreal,  and  left  at  that  officer's 
lodging,  in  Xeres,  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  in  the  streets.  Sebastian  ap- 
proached Conyngham,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  in  his  possession  sun- 
dry papers  belonging  to  the  late  Colonel 
Monreal,  which  might  be  of  value  to  a 
Royalist.  This  was,  therefore,  not  the 
first  time  that  Conyngham  had  climbed 
the  narrow  stairs  of  the  tall  house  with 
two  doors. 

He  found  Concha  busying  himself  by 
the  bedside,  where  Sebastian  lay  in  the 
unconsciousness  of  deep  drink. 

**  He  has  probably  been  drugged," 
said  the  priest,  **  or  he  may  be  dying. 
What  is  more  important  to  us  is  that 
the  letter  is  not  here.  I  have  searched. 
Larralde  escaped  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and,  of  course,  has  the  let- 
ter." 

**  Of  course,  amigo,'' 

The  priest  looked  at  the  prostrate  man 
with  a  face  of  profound  contempt,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  went  toward 
the  door. 

*'  Come,"  he  said;  *'  I  must  return  to 
Ronda  and  Julia.  It  is  thither  that  this 
Larralde  always  returns  ;  and  she,  poor 
woman,  believes  him.  Ah,  my  friend" — 
he  paused  and  shook  his  long  finger  at 
Conyngham — **  when  a  woman  believes 
in  a  man  she  makes  him  or  mars  him  ; 
there  is  no  medium." 

CHAPTER   XVIII. 

IN    TOLEDO. 

**  Meddle  not  with  many  matters,  for  if  thou 
meddle  much  thou  shalt  not  l)e  innocent." 

The  Cafe  of  the  Ambassadeuis,  in  the 
Calle  de  la  Montera,  was  at  this  time 
the  fashionable  resort  of  visitors  to  the 
city  of  Madrid.  Its  tone  was  neither 
political  nor  urban,  but  savoured  rather 
of  the  cosmopolitan.  The  waiters  at 
the  first-class  hotels  recommended  the 
Cafe  of  the  Ambassadeurs,  and  stepped 
round  to  the  manager's  offices  at  the 
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time  of  the  new  year  to  mention  the 
fact. 

Sir  John  Pleydell  had  been  rather 
nonplussed  by  his  encounter  with  Co- 
nyngham,  and,  being  a  man  of  the 
wodd  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  sat  down,  as 
it  weie,  to  think.  He  had  come  to 
Spain  in  the  first  heat  of  a  great  re- 
venge, and  such  men  as  he  take,  like 
the  greater  volcanoes,  a  long  time  to 
cool  down.  He  had  been  prepossessed 
in  the  favour  of  the  man  who  subse- 
quently owned  to  being  Frederick  Co- 
nyngham,  and  the  very  manner  in  which 
this  admission  was  made  redounded  in 
some  degree  to  the  honour  of  the  young 
Englishman.  Here,  at  least,  was  one 
who  had  no  fear,  and  fearlessness  ap- 
peals to  the  heart  of  every  Briton,  from 
the  peer  to  the  navvy. 

Sir  John  took  a  certain  cold  interest 
in  his  surroundings,  and  in  due  course 
was  recommended  to  spend  an  evening 
at  the  Caf6  des  Ambassadeurs,  as  it 
styled  itself,  for  the  habit  of  preferring 
French  to  Spanish  designations  for 
places  of  refreshment  had  come  in  since 
the  great  revolution.  Sir  John  went, 
therefore,  to  the  cafe,  and  with  charac- 
teristic scorn  of  elemental  disturbances 
chose  to  resort  thither  on  the  evening 
of  the  great  gale.  The  few  other  occu- 
pants of  the  gorgeous  room  eyed  his 
half-bottle  of  claret  with  a  grave  and 
decorous  wonder,  but  made  no  attempt 
to  converse  with  this  chill-looking  Eng- 
lishman. At  length,  about  ten  o'clock, 
or  a  few  minutes  later,  entered  one  who 
bowed  to  Sir  John  with  an  air  full  of 
affable  promise.  This  was  Larralde, 
who  called  a  waiter  and  bade  him  fetch 
a  coat-brush. 

**  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,'*  he  said, 
addressing  Sir  John  in  broken  English, 
*'  but  I  have  just  escaped  a  terrible 
death." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  spread 
out  his  hands,  and  laughed  good-hu- 
mouredly,  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
has  no  foes. 

**  The  fall  of  a  chimney — so — within  a 
metre  of  my  shoulder." 

He  threw  back  his  cloak  with  a  grace- 
ful swing  of  the  arm,  and  handed  it  to 
the  waiter.  Then  he  drew  forward  a 
chair  to  the  table  occupied  by  Sir  John, 
who  sipped  his  claret  and  bowed  coldly. 

"  You  must  not  think  that  Madrid  is 
always  like  this,"  said  Larralde.  "  But 
perhaps  you  know  the  city  .  .  .  ?" 


"  No  ;  this  is  my  first  visit." 

Larralde  turned  aside  to  give  his  or- 
der to  the  waiter.  His  movements  were 
always  picturesque,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Englishmen  he  had  a  habit  of  accen- 
tuating those  characteristics  of  speech 
and  manner  which  are  held  by  our 
countrymen  to  be  native  to  the  Penin- 
sula. There  is  nothing  so  disarming  as 
conventionality,  and  nothing  less  sus- 
picious. Larralde  seemed  to  be  a  typi- 
cal Spaniard — indolently  polite,  gravely 
indifferent,  a  cigarette-smoking  nonen- 
tity. 

They  talked  of  topics  of  the  day,  and 
chiefly  of  that  great  event,  the  hurri- 
cane, which  was  still  raging.  Larralde, 
whose  habit  it  was  to  turn  his  neigh- 
bour to  account — a  seed  of  greatness 
this  ! — had  almost  concluded  that  the 
Englishman  was  useless,  when  the  con- 
versation turned,  as  it  was  almost  bound 
to  turn  between  these  two,  upon  Co- 
ny ngham. 

"  There  are  but  few  of  your  country- 
men in  Madrid  at  the  moment,"  Lar- 
ralde had  said. 

"  I  know  but  one,"  was  the  guarded 
reply. 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Larralde,  flicking 
the  ash  from  his  cigarette.  "  A  young 
fellow  who  has  made  himself  somewhat 
notorious  in  the  Royalist  cause — a  cause 
in  which,  I  admit,  I  have  no  sympathy. 
His  name  is  Conyngham." 

Then  a  silence  fell  upon  the  two  men, 
and  over  raised  glasses  they  glanced 
surreptitiously  at  each  other. 

"  I  know  him  !"  said  Sir  John  at 
length,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  made 
Larralde  glance  up  with  a  sudden  gleam 
in  his  eyes.  There  thus  sprang  into  ex- 
istence between  them  the  closest  of  all 
bonds — a  common  foe. 

"  The  man  has  done  me  more  than 
one  ill  turn,"  said  Larralde  after  a 
pause,  and  he  diummed  on  the  table 
with  his  cigarette-stained  fingers. 

Sir  John,  looking  at  him  coldly, 
gauged  the  Spaniard  with  the  deadly 
skill  of  his  calling.  He  noted  that  Lar-^ 
ralde  was  poor  and  ambitious,  qualities 
that  often  raise  the  devil  in  a  human 
heart  when  fortune  brings  them  there 
together.  He  was  not  deceived  by  the 
picturesque  manner  of  Julia's  lover,  but 
knew  exactly  how  much  was  assumed 
of  that  air  of  simple  vanity  to  which 
Larralde  usually  treated  strangers.  He 
probably   gauged,    at   one   glance,   the 
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depth  of  the  man's  power  for  good  or 
ilJ,  his  sincerity,  his  possible  usefulness. 
In  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Pleydell  Lar- 
ralde  was  the  merest  tool. 

They  sat  until  long  after  midnight, 
and  before  they  parted  Sir  John  Pley- 
dell handed  to  his  companion  a  roll  of 
notes,  which  he  counted  carefully,  and 
Larralde  accepted  with  a  grand  air  of 
condescension  and  indifference. 

*'  You  know  my  address,**  said  Sir 
John,  with  a  slight  suggestion  of  mas- 
terfulness, which  had  not  been  notice- 
able before  the  money  changed  hands. 
*'  I  shall  remain  at  the  same  hotel." 

Larralde  nodded  his  head. 

**  1  shall  remember  it,'*  he  said  ;  *'  and 
now  I  go  to  take  a  few  hours*  rest.  I 
have  had  a  hard  day,  and  am  as  tired  as 
a  shepherd's  dog." 

And,  indeed,  the  day  had  been  busy 
enough.  Senor  Larralde  hummed  an 
air  between  his  teeth  as  he  struggled 
against  the  fierce  wind. 

Before  dawn  the  gale  subsided,  and 
daylight  broke  over  the  city,  where 
sleep  had  been  almost  unknown  during 
the  night,  with  a  clear,  calm  freshness. 
The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  when  Lar- 
ralde took  the  road  on  his  poor,  thin, 
black  horse.  He  rode  through  the 
streets,  still  littered  with  the  debris  of 
fallen  chimneys,  slates,  and  shutters, 
with  his  head  up  and  his  mind  so  full  of 
the  great  schemes  which  gave  him  no 
rest,  that  he  never  saw  Concepcion 
Vara,  going  to  market,  with  a  basket 
on  his  arm  and  a  cigarette,  unlighted, 
between  his  lips.  Concepcion  turned 
and  watched  the  horseman,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  quietly  followed  un- 
til the  streets  were  left  behind,  and  there 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Lar- 
ralde was  bound  for  Toledo. 

Thither,  indeed,  he  journeyed  through- 
out the  day,  with  a  leisureliness  begot- 
ten of  the  desire  to  enter  the  ancient 
city  after  nightfall  only.  Toledo  was 
at  this  time  the  smouldering  hotbed  of 
thosvi  political  intrigues  which,  some 
years  later,  burst  into  flame  and  resulted 
finally  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons 
from  the  throne  of  Spain.  Larralde 
was  sufficiently  dangerous  to  require 
watching,  and,  like  many  of  his  kind,  con- 
sidered himself  of  a  greater  importance 
than  his  enemies  were  pleased  to  attach 
to  him.  The  city  of  Toledo  is,  as  many 
know,  almost  surrounded  by  the  rapid 
Tagus,  and  entrance  to  its  narrow  con- 


fine is  only  to  be  gained  by  two  gates. 
To  pass  either  of  these  barriers  in  open 
day  would  be  to  court  a  publicity  sin- 
gularly undesirable  at  this  time,  for  Es- 
teban  Larralde  was  slipping  down  the 
social  slope,  which  gradual  progress  is 
the  hardest  to  arrest.  If  one  is  mount- 
ing there  are  plenty  to  help  him — those 
from  above  seeking  to  make  unto  them- 
selves friends  of  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness, those  from  below  hoping 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  he  may  leave. 
Each  step,  however,  of  the  upward  prog- 
ress has  to  be  gained  at  the  expense  of 
another  ;  but  on  the  descent  there  are 
none  to  stay  and  many  to  push  behind, 
while  those  in  front  make  room  readily 
enough.  Larralde  had  for  the  first  time 
accepted  a  direct  monetary  reward  for 
his  services.  That  this  had  been  offered 
and  accepted  in  a  polite  Spanish  man- 
ner, as  an  advance  of  expenses  to  be  in- 
curred, was,  of  course,  only  natural  un- 
der the  circumstances  ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mained that  Esteban  Larralde  was  no 
longer  a  picturesque  conspirator,  serv- 
ing a  failing  cause  with  that  devotion 
which  can  only  be  repaid  later  by  higher 
honours,  and  a  past  carrying  with  it 
emoluments  of  proportionate  value.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  paj^  in  advance,  which 
is  the  surest  sign  of  distrust  upon  one 
side  or  the  other. 

The  Barennas  had  been  established  at 
their  house  in  Toledo  some  weeks,  and 
for  Julia  life  had  been  dull  enough. 
She  had  hastened  Northward,  knowing 
well  that  her  lover's  intrigues  must  nec- 
essarily bring  him  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  perhaps  to  Toledo  itself. 
Larralde  had,  however,  hitherto  failed 
to  come  near  her,  and  the  news  of  the 
day  reported  an  increasing  depression 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Carlists.  Indeed, 
that  cause  seemed  now  at  such  a  low 
ebb,  that  the  franker  mercenaries  were 
daily  drifting  away  to  more  promising 
scenes  of  warfare,  while  some  cynically 
accepted  commissions  in  the  army  of 
Espartero. 

**  I  always  said  that  Don  Carlos  would 
fail  if  he  employed  such  men  ...  as 
.  .  .  well,  as  he  does,**  Madame  Baren- 
na  took  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
observing  at  this  time,  and  her  emphatic 
fan  rapped  the  personal  application 
home. 

She  had  just  made  this  remark,  for 
perhaps  the  sixth  time  one  evening, 
when  the  door  of  the  J>atio^  where  she 
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and  Julia  sat,  was  thrown  open,  and 
Lariaidc,  the  person  indirectly  referred 
to,  came  toward  the  ladies.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  Madame  Barenna,  and  his 
tired  face  lightened  visibly  at  the  sight 
of  Julia  Concha  was  right.  Arc.ird- 
ing  to  his  lights,  Larralde  loved  Julia. 
She,  who  knew  every  expression,  noted 
the  look  in  his  face,  and  her  heart  leapt 
within  her  breast.  She  had  long  secret- 
ly rejoiced  over  the  failure  of  the  Carlist 
cause.  Such,  messieurs,  is  the  ambition 
of  a  woman  for  the  man  she  leally  loves. 

Seftrira  Barenna  rose  and  held  out  her 
hand  with  a  beaming  smile.  She  was 
rather  bored  that  evening,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  imagine  herself  in  the  midst 
of  great  political  intrigues. 

"  We  were  wondering  if  you  would 
come,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  here,  there,  everywhere  ;  but 
I  always  come  back  to  the  Casa  Baren- 
na," he  said  gallantly. 

'*  You  look  tired,"  said  Julia  quietly. 
**  Where  arc  you  from  ?" 

"  At  the  moment  I  am  fiom  Madrid. 
The  city  has  been  wrecked  by  a  tornado. 
I  myself  almost  perished — " 

lie  paused,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  What  will  you  ?"  he  added  care- 
lessly. *'  What  is  life,  a  single  life  in 
Spain  to-day  ?" 

Julia  winced  It  is  marvellous  how 
an  intelligent  woman  may  blind  herself 
into  absolute  belief  in  one  man.  Seflora 
Barenna  shuddered. 

**  Blessed  Heaven  !"  she  whispered  ; 
*'  why  does  not  some  one  do  some- 
thing?" 

"  One  does  one's  best,"  answered  Lar- 
ralde, with  his  hand  at  his  moustache. 

'*  But  yes  !"  said  madamc  eagerly. 
She  had  a  shrewd  common  sense,  as 
many  apparently  foolish  women  have, 
and  probably  put  the  right  value  on 
Seflor  Larraldc*s  endeavours.  Father 
Concha  and  the  general  were,  however, 
far  away,  and  all  women  are  time- 
servers. 

Larralde  spoke  of  general  news,  and 
when  he  at  length  proposed  to  Julia 
that  they  should  take  a  pascar  in  the 
garden,  the  elder  lady  made  no  objec- 
tion. For  some  moments  Julia  was 
quite  happy.  She  had  schooled  herself 
into  a  sort  of  contentment,  in  the  hope 
that  her  turn  would  come  when  am- 
bition failed.  Perhaps  this  moment  had 
arrived.     At  all  events,  Larralde  acquit- 


ted   himself    well,   and   seemed    sincere 
enough  in  his  j«>y  at  seeing  her  again. 

*  ■  Do  you  love  me  ?' '  he  asked  sud- 
den I  v. 

Julia  gave  a  little  laugh.  Heaven  has 
been  opened  by  such  a  laugh  ere  now, 
and  men  have  seen  for  a  moment  the 
brightness  of  it. 

•*  Enough  to  leave  Spain  forever  and 
live  in  another  countrv  ?" 

••Yes." 

•■  Enough  to  risk  sr>mething  now  for 
my  sake  ?" 

"  Enough  to  risk  everj'thing, "  she 
answered. 

•*  I  have  tried  to  gain  a  great  position 
for  you,"  went  on  Larrahle,  "  and  for- 
tune has  been  against  me.  I  have  failed. 
The  Carlist  cause  is  dead,  Julia.  Our 
chief  has  failed  us  ;  that  is  the  truth  of 
it.  We  set  him  up  as  a  king,  but — but 
unless  we  hold  him  upright  he  falls. 
He  is  a  man  of  straw.  We  are  making 
one  last  effort,  as  you  know  ;  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  one,  and  we  have  had  mis- 
fortunes. This  pestilential  English- 
man !  No  one  may  say  how  much  he 
knows.  He  has  had  the  letter  too  long 
in  his  possession  for  our  safety.  But  I 
have  outwitted  him  this  time." 

Larralde  paused  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  letter  in  the  pink  envelope, 
somewhat  soiled  by  its  passage  through 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Monreal's  servant. 

"  It  requires  two  more  signatures, 
and  will  then  be  complete,"  said  the 
upholder  of  Don  Carlos.  "  We  shall 
then  make  our  coup.  But  we  cannot 
move  while  Conyngham  remains  in 
Spain.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to 
.  .  .  well,  to  get  shot  at  this  mo- 
ment .   .   ." 

Julia  breathed  hard. 

"...  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham is  endeavouring  to  bring  about. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wants  this  letter  to 
show  to  Estella  Vincente — some  foolish 
romance.  In  the  second  place,  he  hates 
me  and  seeks  promotion  in  the  Royalist 
ranks.  These  Englishmen  are  unscru- 
pulous. He  tried  to  take  my  life  only 
last  night.  I  bear  him  no  ill-feeling. 
A  la  guerre  comme^  H  la  guerre.  My  only 
intention  is  to  get  him  quietly  out  of 
Spain.  It  can  be  managed  easily 
enough.  Will  you  help  me,  to  save  my 
own  life  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Julia. 

"  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  to  Co- 
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nyngham,  saying  that  you  are  tired  of 
political  intrigue.** 

**  Heaven  knows  that  would  be  true 
enough  !'*  put  in  Julia. 

**  And  that  you  will  give  him  the  let- 
ter he  desires,  on  the  condition  that  he 
promises  to  show  it  to  no  one  but  Es- 
tella  Vincente  and  return  it  to  you. 
That  you  will  also  swear  that  it  is  the 
identical  letter  that  he  handed  to  you 
in  the  general's  garden  at  Ronda.     If 


Conyngham  agrees,  he  must  meet  you 
at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Tome,  in  the  Calle  Pedro  Martir  here, 
in  Toledo,  next  Monday  evening  at 
seven  o'clock.  Will  you  write  this  let- 
ter, Julia?" 

**  And    Estella   Vincente?"    inquired 
Julia. 

**  She   will   forget  him  in   a   week," 
laughed  Larralde. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


RESURGAM. 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea,  ere  the  noisy  day  is  over, 

Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  strip  us  of  care  and  of  toil  ; 

There  are  graves  in  the  heart  of  man  that  only  the  sea  can  cover  ; 
There  are  deeds  in  the  heart  of  man  to  be  sown  as  the  deep-sea  spoil. 

Free  us  from  surging  of  sound  that  urges  us  on  to  the  morrow  ; 

Wrest  us  from  merciless  round  that  returns  with  the  birth  of  a  morn  ; 
Free  us  of  harassing  thought,  and  the  wind's  wild  pinion  borrow, — 

Yet  there  is  room  for  the  heart  where  the  wave  and  the  world  are  born  ! 

And  the  grief  which  lieth  behind  let  us  give  to  the  grace  of  forgetting. 

And  the  hope  that  was  dimmed  let  us  shrive  with  the  clean,  keen  salt  of  the 
sea  ; 

And  the  fruitless  doubt  let  us  fling  beyond  the  bounds  of  regretting, — 
Where  only  the  wave  and  the  sky  and  the  soul  of  man  may  be  ! 

Earth,  the  mother,  hath  balm  for  her  world-stained  sons  and  daughters  ; 

Earth,  the  mother,  hath  balm  for  her  toil-spent  hearts  and  sad  ; 
Time  cannot  curb  nor  deny  God's  bountiful  boon  of  waters, — 

Let  us  down  to  the  sea,  my  soul,  let  us  down  to  the  sea  and  be  glad  ! 


Virginia  Woodward  Cloud, 
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VICTORIAN    LITERATURE. 


It  is  in  no  way  to  disparage  the  art  of 
the  ;>»reacher  to  sav  that  the  note  of  Vic- 
Inrian  literature,  as  I  interpret  it,  is  that 
it  ha>  been  a  literature  of  the  pulpit — 
always  self-conscious,  always  **  moral." 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Shakesp^rare  and 
Milton  had  no  **  j^osj^^rl"  Nehinff  them  ; 
they  wrote  to  please.  Now  and  again 
it  was  to  please  themselves,  now  and 
again  it  was  to  please  the  public  for 
wliorn  they  catered.  The  eighteenth 
century  poets  cojid  preach  on  occasion, 
but  theirs  surely  it  was  to  preach  with- 
out sincerity  ;  they  were  all  satirists. 
None  of  tliem  ma^lc  the  least  pretence 
to  be  saints.  The  novelists  also  cared 
only  to  tell  a  good  story  ;  if  there  was  a 
moral,  as  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones^  it  was 
entirely  unconscious.  Smollett,  Sterne, 
Jane  Austen  and,  finally,  Sir  Walter 
Scritt,  had  no  moral.  Rousseau,  Goethe 
and  the  French  Revolution  changed  all 
this.  Slielley  in  his  **  passion  for  re- 
forming the  world"  did  not  stand  alone. 
Byron  died  in  the  cause  of  Greek  free- 
dom ;  Wordsworth,  we  know,  was  ever 
a  proi>het  ;  Coleridge — why,  every  one 
knows  the  story  of  Lamb,  when  asked 
by  S.  T.  C.  if  he  had  ever  heard  him 
preach,  retorting,  **  I  have  never  heard 
you  do  anything  else  !*'  It  was  this 
sense  of  **  world-pain"  among  the  poets 
which  made  the  coming  literature  so 
**  intense." 

The  literature  of  the  Victorian  epoch 
has,  I  repeat,  been  all  of  the  pulpit  type, 
all  preaching — fine,  healthy,  inspiriting 
preadiing  most  of  it — and  one  cannot 
dr>ubt  that  it  has  been  much  better  than 
moH!  graceful,  artistic,  unconscious  work 
would  have  been.  The  reputation,  how- 
ever, of  its  writers  is,  perhaps,  less  as- 
sured with  future  ages.  That  matters 
very  little.  **  Every  age  must  write  its 
own  books,  or,  at  least,  the  books  for 
the  age  succeeding,*'  Emerson  tells  us, 
and,  after  all,  literature  was  never  so 
great  an  influence  upon  vast  masses  of 
men  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  sixty 
years. 

Wordsworth,  I  have  said,  preached 
continuously,  and  Wordsworth's  influ- 
ence  was  great<;r  upcm  the  Victorian 
period  than  u|)()n  the  Georgian  period 
in  which  he  wrote  his  best  work.  Tenny- 
son,  who  followed  him,  preached  with 


equal  zest.  What  is  Maud  but  a  long, 
beautiful  and  eloquent  sermon  ?  In 
Memoriam  is  a  sermon.  Locksley  Hall  is 
a  sermon,  and  whether  we  take  the  Idylls 
of  th€  Kin^  as  an  allegor)*  of  life,  or  not, 
certainly  it  contains  abundance  of  what 
may  be  termed  "  preaching."  That 
this  was  also  the  characteristic  of  Tenny- 
son's friend  and  rival.  Browning,  need 
scarcely  be  said.  Browning's  early 
Noncomformitv,  his  attendance  on  the 
ministrations  of  an  Independent  minis- 
ter gave  the  ring  of  the  pulpit  to  every 
line  he  wrote.  There  is  something  emi- 
nently misleading  in  the  opinion  once 
current  that  Browning  is  uniformly  ob- 
scure. He  tells  story  after  story  with 
immense  dramatic  force.  Now  it  is  The 
J^ing  and  the  Book^  now  Pippa  Passes^  now 
some  minor  poem  like  **  Donald."  There 
is  always  a  moral — a  moral  embodying 
his  glorious  faith  in  humanity  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  right. 

Mrs.  Browning,  again,  who  does  not, 
perhaps,  command  the  audience  to-day 
which  was  her  fortune  forty  years  back 
— when  voices  were  loudly  raised  that 
she  should  succeed  Wordsworth  as  pK)et- 
laureate — was  essentially  a  preacher. 
Aurora  Leigh  is  the  most  striking  exam- 
ple of  her  skill  in  this  direction. 

"  It  needs  a  high-souled   man    to  move  the 
masses. 
E'en  to  a  cleaner  sty," 

was  a  sentiment  which  embodied  her 
gospel — moving  the  masses  to  some- 
thing higher  was  her  ideal. 

Clearly  the  next  most  important  poet 
of  the  Victorian  literature,  and  one  of 
the  last  of  our  poets — Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold— was  a  preacher.  His  traditions 
as  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine  were 
certain  to  make  him  that.  In  beautiful 
elegies,  in  sonnets  and  in  lyrics,  he  gave 
the  same  message — a  message  of  stoi- 
cism and  endurance — which  was  a  note 
also  of  the  Brontes,  Charlotte  Bronte 
incorporating  it  in  every  one  of  her 
novels,  and  her  greater  sister  Emily  in 
one  or  two  imperishable  poems.  The 
great  poets  of  the  later  Victorian  period 
have  not  been  less  anxious  to  give  a 
message  to  mankind.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
still  happily  with  us,  has  cried  loudly 
for  freedom  from  kingly  and  spiritual 
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tyrannies  ;  he  has  gloried  with  brilliant 
fervour  over  the  freeing  of  Italy,  and 
has  protested  in  poetry,  from  time  to 
time,  against  the  despotism  of  Russia 
and  the  enslavement  of  Poland.  The 
late  William  Morris  devoted  his  atten- 
tion entirely  to  the  social  rather  than  to 
the  political  government  of  men.  His 
dream  was  of  the  freeing  of  workers 
from  the  tyranny  of  capital,  and  the 
founding  of  a  Socialist  brotherhood. 
The  Earthly  Paradise  was  a  sermon. 

When  we  come  to  the  fiction  of  the 
Queen's  reign,  the  position  is  precisely 
the  same.  Charles  Dickens  published 
Pickwick  in  1837,  and  to  find  a  moral  in 
Pickivick^  it  may  be  admitted,  would  be 
to  place  one's  self  in  the  position  of  the 
archaeologists  who  discovered  **  Bill 
Stumps,  His  Mark."  From  that  point 
on,  however,  Dickens  became  impreg? 
nated  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There 
is  plenty  of  preaching  in  Oliver  Twisty 
Nicholas  Nicklehy  and  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  while  Hard  Times,  Great  Expecta- 
tions and  the  Christmas  Carol  are  all 
permeated  with  a  zeal  for  reform.  It 
was  one  of  Dickens's  limitations,  doubt- 
less, that  he  was  a  preacher,  but  it  was 
that  gift  which  gave  him  so  boundless  a 
control  over  the  tears  and  the  laughter 
of  several  generations.  Thackeray  pub- 
lished Vanity  Pair  m  1846,  and  followed 
it  with  a  succession  of  brilliant  novels, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  vigorous  satire 
on  society.  Assuredly  Thackeray,  in 
his  own  way,  was  a  preacher. 

More  clearly  and  obviously,  however, 
may  that  title  be  applied  to  the  great 
novelist  who  exercised  the  most  power- 
ful influence  about  the  time  when  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  were  both  laid  to 
rest.  George  Eliot,  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  had  all  the  religious  zeal  of  a 
Methodist.  She  had  thrown  aside  su- 
pernatural religion,  but  she  brought  to 
agnosticism  a  perfect  fever  for  prose- 
lytising. Romola  was  her  most  success- 
ful sermon,  while  Pelix  Holt,  Middle- 
march  and  Daniel  Deronda  were  all  in- 
spired with  a  longing  to  set  the  world 
right,  particularly  the  intellectual  world. 
In  her  verse  George  Eliot  was  less  able 
to  conceal  her  desire  to  be  a  preacher. 

A  successful  preacher  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  an  opposite  standpoint,  was 
Charles  Kingsley,  whose  novel,  Alton 
Locke,  published  in  1849,  created  abun- 
dant fermentation  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.     Canon 


Kingsley,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  wrote 
anything  without  a  full  sense  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  teacher.  In  glancing 
through  the  splendid  array  of  his  works 
with  which  his  publishers  have  pro- 
vided us,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  only  some 
four  or  five  of  his  books  are  widely 
read.  The  novel  has  been  all-potent  in 
the  Victorian  era  and  not  the  essay  nor 
the  sermon,  and  so  it  is  that  everything 
that  Canon  Kingsley  had  to  say  in  ser- 
mons and  essays  is  fast  passing  out  of 
sight,  while  IVcstward  Ho  /  Yeast,  Two 
Years  Ago  and  Hypatia  are  still  living 
books — every  one  of  them  books  with  a 
moral,  every  one  of  them  conveying 
Kingsley*s  lesson  of  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  of  strenuous  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual struggle.  It  is  merely  a  reaction 
of  the  present  decade  against  the  pulpit 
in  literature  that  makes  certain  of  our 
men  of  genius  insist  upon  preferring 
Henry  Kingsley  to  his  brother  Charles. 
Henry  Kingsley  whose  Ravenshoe,  Geof- 
frey Hamlyn  and  The  Hillyars  a?id  the 
Burtons  have  still  much  popularity,  had 
certainly  no  kind  of  moral  impulse  be- 
hind him.  He  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  shiftless,  thriftless  man  of  talent, 
whose  brilliant  books  are  in  many  ways 
a  reflection  of  himself.  The  active  lit- 
erary man  of  to-day  with  his  enthusi- 
asm for  the  eighteenth-century  writers, 
and  his  general  taste  for  romance  will 
say  that  Henry  Kingsley  was  a  greater 
writer  than  his  brother  Charles,  though 
Charles  could  write  with  dazzling  ^vig- 
our and  effect,  while  Henry  was  too 
often  slipshod  and  ungrammatical,  and 
— save  in  a  few  moments  of  inspiration 
— wanting  in  all  distinction  of  style. 

But  I  have  not  space  in  this  brief  arti- 
cle to  emphasise  all  the  imaginative 
writers  who  will  bear  out  my  theory  of 
what  is  the  most  prominent  literary 
characteristic  of  the  age.  Chailes 
Reade  exemplified  it  in  several  books, 
and  so  did  Bulwer  Lytton  ;  so,  also,  did 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Hard  Cash  was 
meant  to  attract  attention  to  the  abuses 
of  private  lunatic  asylums,  //  is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend  to  the  reform  of  our 
prison  system.  We  know  how  much 
there  was  of  psychology  and  ethics  in 
many  of  Lytton's  stories,  and  we  know 
how  the  young  Disraeli  aspired  to  trans- 
form our  political  life  through  the  me- 
dium of  Sybil  ixv\6,  Coningsby.  That  move- 
ment has  continued  in  fiction  down  to 
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Louis  Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  even  to  our  own  clay.  I 
can  give  scarcely  a  word  to  the  school 
of  Scotch  writers  which  had  Dr.  George 
Macdonald  for  father,  and  to  those 
English  writers  who  hold  Mr.  George 
Meredith  for  master.  Of  authors  still 
living,  one  is  happily  not  required  to 
write.  Our  numerous  critical  organs 
keep  them  perpetually  to  the  front. 
Who  in  a  hasty  survey  of  Victorian  lit- 
erature requires  to  be  reminded  of  the 
charm  associated  with  Thrums,  of  the 
intellect  and  wit  of  The  Pilgriin  s  Scrip^ 
of  the  simplicity  and  sanity  which  cen- 
tre in  Wessex  landscape.  A  brief  sur- 
vey of  Victorian  literature  must  neces- 
sarily devote  but  a  few  words  to  Vic- 
torian novelists,  although  they  have 
probably  been  the  most  forcible  in- 
fluence in  the  period.  Fielding  and 
Smollett  pleased  their  audiences,  Scott 
carried  his  by  storm,  but  only  in  the 
Victorian  era  has  the  novel  been  the 
positive  rival  of  the  preacher  and  the 
moralist,  until  latterly  it  has  become 
their  associate  and  colleague. 

Carlyle  may  be  counted  in  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  all  this.  He  is 
the  very  central  figure  of  the  literature 
of  the  period.  Did  he  not  translate 
Wilhclm  Meister,  the  most  sermonising 
of  all  novels  ?  Is  not  Sartor  Resartus  in 
part  a  novel — with  its  delightful  episode 
of  Blumine  ?  Carlyle  preached  vigor- 
ously through  **  thirty  fine  volumes," 
and  the  result  was  a  veritable  regiment 
of  disciples — Lord  Tennyson,  who  sighed 
for* 

"  One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land  ;" 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  said  he  had  *'  but  sys- 
tematised  and  applied  Carlyle*s  looser 
but  deeper  reflections  ;**  Mr.  Lecky  and 
Mr.  Froude,  who  based  their  histories 
upon  Carlyle's  transcendentalism  and 
Carlyle's  hero-worship.  It  would  take 
a  volume  to  trace  the  ramifications  of 
Carlyle's  influence  upon  the  authors 
who  were  his  contemporaries  and  his 
immediate  successors.  Far  more  than 
Macaulay  he  made  the  historical  schools 
of  which  we  are  entitled  to  be  as  proud 
as  of  our  poets  and  our  novelists.  Ma- 
caulay has  been  the  most  prominent  his- 
torian of  the  reign,  and  although  he  was 
charged  with  writing  "  to  prove  that 
Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Whigs,"  he  assuredly  had  no  more  seri- 
ous aim  than  a  certain  unconscious  par- 


tisanship  of   his   own    political    party. 
Macaulay,    although     brought     up     at 
Clapham,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the    Clapham    sect,    had    no    preaching 
tendencies.       Nor    had    Landor,    who, 
however,   never  obtained   more  than   a 
handful    of   an   audience.       Macaulay's 
most  effective  successor,  and,  like  him, 
not  a  moralist,  is  Dr.  S.  R.   Gardiner, 
who  has  taught  us  so  much  about  the 
earlier   Stuarts   and    about    Cromwell. 
But   the    two    rival    schools   of   history 
which  made  most  stir  during  the  reign 
were  undoubtedly  influenced  by  Carlyle. 
This  was  even  the  case  with  Edward 
Freeman,  who  despised  Carlyle.     Bish- 
op Stubbs,  Dr.  Freeman,  and  their  suc- 
cessor and  assimilator,  J.  R.  Green,  had 
abundance  of  "  theories."     Their  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Froude  made  it  peculiarly 
humorous  that  he  should  have  succeeded 
two  of  them  in  the  chair  of  history  at 
Oxford.      Mr.    Froude  wrote  abundant 
histories  and   biographies,   always   pic- 
turesquely,  but  with  a  happy  indiffer- 
ence to  accuracy.     He  can  scarcely  ever 
have  verified    a  reference,   and   yet  he 
thought  himself  a  heaven-born  mission- 
ary,  designed  to  weigh  nations  in  the 
balance.     So  also  did  the  Professor  of 
History  at  Cambridge,  Sir  John  Seeley, 
who   wrote   brilliant   theology    in   Ecce 
Homo  and  accurate  history  in  the  Life 
and   Times  of  Stein.      Good  historians 
have   flourished   during  the  reign,   not 
only  historians  of  our  own  country,  but 
historians  of  the  world  in  general.     It 
was  truly  wonderful  that  a  successful 
banker  like  George  Grote  should  have 
been  able  to  produce  those  twelve  mag- 
nificent volumes  of  the  History  of  Greece. 
George   Grote    and    Bishop    Thirlwall 
both  set  themselves  to  work  to  rectify 
the   false  view  of  ancient  Greece  pro- 
pounded by  Mitford.     Thirlwall's  book 
enjoyed  a  comfortable  popularity  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
but  it  has  not  held  its  ground.     Grote*s 
History^  however,  is  never  likely  to  be 
superseded.     Qualified  and  supplement- 
ed by  some  of  the  great  German  histo- 
rians, it  is  the  book  from  which  to  get  a 
general  acquaintance  with   the  ancient 
world.     Dr.  Arnold's  Rome^  on  the  other 
hand,   although    readable,  has   not   re- 
tained the  attention  of  scholars  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  work  of  a  brother 
ecclesiastic.  Dean  Merivale.     Great  ec- 
clesiastics have,  indeed,  been  splendid 
ornaments  of  Victorian  literature.    Dean 
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Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity 
-will  not  lack  for  readers  for  many  years 
to  come.  Dean  Kitchin's  History  of 
France  makes  scarcely  less  attractive 
reading  than  Mr.  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People^  and  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Cox,  Dean 
Church,  and  many  others  have  added 
much  to  our  historical  and  literary 
knowledge. 

Biographical  literature  has  scarcely 
been  of  less  importance  than  the  histori- 
cal. Some  half-dozen  biographies  make 
up  the  record  which  remains  to  us  of 
the  pre-Victorian  literature.  Boswell's 
Johnson^  Lockhart's»SV-<?//,  Moore's -^^rt?/;, 
and  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  are  almost 
the  only  biograpifiies  which  still  retain  a 
regular  succession  of  readers,  and  two 
of  these — Lockhart's  »Sr^// and  Moore's 
Byron — have  been  extravagantly  over- 
praised. During  the  present  reign, 
however,  we  have  seen  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  biographies,  which, 
whether  they  live  or  not,  will  have  had 
abundant  attraction  for  their  period. 
Their  permanence,  of  course,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  interest  in  their  subjects  con- 
tinuing. Foremost  among  these  biog- 
raphies one  must  place  George  Henry 
Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe^  and  scarcely  sec- 
ond to  this  is  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
Life  of  Lord  Mdcaulay.  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan's  other  biographical  effort,  The 
Early  Years  of  Charles  James  Fox^  is 
even  a  more  brilliant  example  of  what  a 
biography  should  be.  Perhaps  the  most 
widely  selling  biography  of  the  reign 
has  been  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte\  which  enormously  enhanced  ^ 
the  reputation  of  Miss  Bronte  as  well 
as  of  her  biographer.  Another  novelist 
of  equal  reputation  to  Charlotte  Bronte 
— George  Eliot — on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived an  irreparable  shock  to  her  fame 
by  the  publication  of  the  ineffective 
biography  which  was  prepared  by  her 
husband,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cross.  The  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens^  by  John  Forster,  excited 
a  sufficient  stir  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  it  has  no  longer  much  of  an 
audience,  in  spite  of  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  its  subject.  It  was  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  biographer  displayed 
too  much  egotism  and  self-assertion, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  new  mate- 
rial,  in  the  way  of  letters  and   docu- 


ments, which  have  been  collected  since 
Dickens's  death,  we  shall  still  see  a  final 
and  more  interesting  presentation  of  the 
most  popular  writer  of  our  day.  Fors- 
ter wrote  other  biographies  :  one  of 
Goldsmith,  another — which  he  did  not 
live  to  complete — of  Swift,  and  a  most 
interesting  series  of  studies  of  the  states- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  one  of  which 
— the  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot — still  de- 
serves to  be  remembered. 

Of  religious  biography  and  autobiog- 
raphy we  have  seen  an  equally  abun- 
dant harvest.  Most  notable  of  all  was 
the  Apologia  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
and  next  perhaps  in  interest  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  by  Dean  Stanley.  The  Life 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  by  his  widow,  gave 
a  most  enchanting  presentation  of  a 
most  attractive  man.  Even  more  ably 
written  was  the  Life  of  Frederick  Robert- 
son of  Brighton,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke,  but  the  world  of  our 
day  has,  perhaps,  ceased  to  be  inter- 
ested in  Frederick  Robertson. 

Certainly  the  most  substantial  biog- 
raphy of  the  day,  so  far  as  bulk  is  con- 
cerned, is  Professor  David  Masson's 
Life  of  Milton,  Nearly  all  the  great 
poets  have  had  their  Lives  written,  and 
written  well  :  Dean  Church  wrote  on 
Spenser,  Professor  Courthope  on  Pope, 
Mr.  Christie  on  Dryden,  and,  indeed, 
I  cannot  give  even  a  list  of  the  notable 
and  attractive  biographies  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  as  I  have  already  exhausted 
my  allotted  space. 

Coming  back,  however,  to  my  main 
position,  I  would  again  insist  that  the 
literature  of  the  period  is  a  literature 
essentially  of  the  pulpit.  Such  power- 
ful representatives  of  its  philosophic 
thought  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  ;  such  scientific  investiga- 
tors as  Charles  Darwin,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Professor 
Tyndall,  all  of  whom  made  literature 
by  their  splendid  writing  gifts  ;  men  of 
science  and  theologians — High  Church- 
men like  Dr.  Liddon,  Broad  Churchmen 
like  Dr.  Jowett,  Presbyterians  like  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Romanists  like  Lord  Acton, 
have  argued  long  and  strenuously,  un- 
til, from  very  weariness,  we  have  a  lull 
in  argument  and  perhaps  a  lull  in  liter- 
ary creativeness  to-day. 

Clement  K,  Shorter, 
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MRS.   OLIPHAXT. 


Mrs.  OHphant  die«^l  on  June  26lh  at 
her  house  in  Wimbledon.  She  was  in 
her  sixty-ninth  year,  and  although  her 
wonderful  lilerarv  activity  was  main- 
tained  to  the  last,  we  may  safely  say 
that  seMom  has  death  been  more  wel- 
come, more  desired,  than  it  was  to  her. 
She  felt  herself  alone  in  the  world, 
though  she  had  many  dear  and  attached 
friends.  She  seemed  to  have  accom- 
plished her  work,  and  in  her  last  book 
there  is  a  p<jignant  note  of  weariness 
and  regret.  Some  nine  months  ago  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  she 
said  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  go,  and 
that  she  would  not  delay.  Her  promise 
has  been  kept.  **  She  has  made  haste 
to  leave  us.**  We  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  estimate  of  her 
multifarious  literary  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  will  be  done,  but  it  must 
be  done  at  leisure.  So  continuous  and 
extraordinary  has  been  the  amount  of 
her  production  that  very  few  have  been 
able  to  follow  it.  There  is  hardly  a 
province  of  literature  that  she  has  not 
touched  and  adorned.  The  obituary 
notices  which  have  appeared  so  far  show 
that  the  writers  know  only  a  very  little 
about  her  books.  Even  the  article  in 
the  Times  (London),  which  we  take  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  her  old  friend  and 
fellow-worker  in  Blackwood^  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Innes-Shand,  is  curiously  slight 
and  restricted  in  its  mention  of  her  nota- 
ble works.  All  that  we  shall  attempt 
now  is  to  set  forth  some  facts  of  her  life 
which  have  so  far  been  very  imperfectly 
related. 

Margaret  Oliphant  was  born  in  1828 
at  Wallyford,  near  Musselburgh,  in  Mid- 
lothian. Her  maiden  name  was  Wilson, 
and  her  father  was  a  farmer.  Her 
brother  became  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Northumberland,  and  wrote  a  forgot- 
ten and  very  feeble  novel  called  Matthew 
Paxton.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  wont  in 
later  days  to  deny  any  personal  knowl- 
edge of  dissent.  The  statement,  how- 
ever, had  to  be  taken  with  much  allow- 
ance, for  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Disruption  was  still  over  Scotland  she 
was  caught  in  it,  and  to  the  very  last 
her  interest  in  ecclesiastical  and  relig- 
ious matters  was  keen.  When  a  young 
girl  she  was  very  devout,  an  enthusias- 


tic admirer  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  a  Free 
Churchwoman.  She  showed  her  svm- 
pathies  in  the  early  volume  which  is  not 
yet  quite  forgotten.  Passages  from  the 
Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Ma  it/an  J.  This 
was  a  book  much  admired  by  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  very  popular  in  its  day. 
Through  it  she  gained  early  a  modest 
fame,  and  made  many  friendships. 
Among  her  early  admirers  was  the  ami- 
able **  Delta"  of  Black7i.*ood' s  Magazine^ 
the  author  of  Mansie  IVauch^  a  book,  by 
the  way,  of  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
recently  expressed  to  us  his  warm  ad- 
miration. Through  **  Delta"  she  was 
introduced  to  the  conductors  of  Blaik- 
ivootTs  Mati^azine^  to  which  she  began  to 
contribute  in  1852,  and  where  she  wrote 
to  the  last.  No  writer  in  the  brilliant 
history  of  the  great  Edinburgh  maga- 
zine ever  rendered  better  service,  when 
all  things  are  taken  into  account.  It 
was  in  1852  that  she  was  married  to  her 
cousin,  Francis  Wilson  Oliphant.  Mr. 
Oliphant  was  a  painter  and  designer  of 
stained  glass.  He  worked  much  with 
Welby  Pugin,  especially  upon  the  paint- 
ed windows  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. After  his  marriage  he  occupied 
himself  mainly  with  an  energetic  at- 
tempt to  improve  the  art  of  painted 
glass  by  superintending  the  process  of 
execution  as  well  as  the  design.  He 
produced  the  windows  in  the  Ante- 
Chapel  of  King*s  College,  Cambridge, 
those  in  the  chancel  of  Aylesbury 
Church,  and  seveial  in  Ely  Cathedral. 
He  had  also  a  share  along  with  William 
Dyce  in  the  famous  choristers'  window 
at  Ely.  His  young  wife  continued  to 
write  energetically  and  successfully,  and 
for  some  years  all  went  well.  Then  Mr. 
Oliphant  fell  into  bad  health,  and  had  to 
go  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  October, 
1859.  One  son  had  been  born  before 
his  death,  and  another  was  born  a  month 
or  two  after.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  left  a 
widow  after  seven  years  of  happiness, 
set  herself  with  unshaken  fortitude  to 
the  long  labour  now  completed.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  two  boys,  and  they 
repaid  her  love.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  both  inherited  the  delicacy  of 
their  father.  The  elder,  Cyril,  who  pub- 
lished a  little  book  on  Alfred  de  Musset 
in  his  mother's  Foreign  Classics,  died 
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in  1890,  and  four  years  later  the  younger 
son,  Francis  Romano  Oliphant,  followed 
his  brother.  The  last  blow  was  pecu- 
liarly heavy.  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  been 
very  closely  associated  with  this  son, 
who  had  contributed  to  the  Spectator^ 
and  written  much  in  his  mother's  work 
on  the  Victorian  Age  of  English  Litera- 
ture. The  strain  was  very  severe,  and 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  it  must  be  too 
much.  She  rallied,  however,  in  a  man- 
ner, but  never  at  all  perfectly,  and  now 
the  home  circle  is  completed  on  the 
other  side.  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  solaced 
by  the  companionship  of  a  niece,  now 
married  in  Dundee,  in  whom  to  the  very 
last  she  took  the  warmest  interest. 

It  is  of  course  as  a  novelist  that  Mrs. 
Oliphant  did  her  work  and  earned  her 
reputation.  When  one  begins  to  specify 
particular  books,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  never  wrote  anything 
conspicuously  above  or  conspicuously 
below  her  standard.  In  our  judgment 
— a  judgment  which  it  must  be  con- 
fessed fluctuates  on  this  point — P/icsbe 
Junior  is  on  the  whole  the  best  and  most 
perfect  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  works.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  clever  daughter  of  a 
dissenting  minister  whose  chapel,  by 
the  way,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  Re- 
gent's Park  Baptist  Chapel.  There  is 
very  little  padding  in  it,  and  the  writer 
is  almost  at  her  best  throughout. 
Salem  Chapel^  though  very  good  in  parts, 
is  melodramatic  and  far  from  true 
to  the  phase  of  life  described.  Mrs, 
Oliphant  became  more  and  more  Con- 
servative as  her  days  went  on,  and  she 
had  a  certain  contempt  for  dissent  in 
every  form.  Perhaps  the  ablest  of  all 
her  books  is  the  powerful  and  painful 
story,  Agfics,  a  story  distinguished  by 
one  of  those  rare  prefaces  in  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  gives  us  her  own  conception 
of  her  art.  The  writer  in  the  Times 
specifies  some  of  the  Scotch  novels,  and 
picks  out  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland  as 
the  best.  Katie  Stewart  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  Mr.  John  Blackwood,  and 
for  long  in  the  Blackwood  inner  circle 
Mrs.  Oliphant  was  affectionately  known 
as  **  Katie."  The  Times  is  wrong,  how- 
ever^ in  saying  that  it  was  her  first  book, 
and  wrong  also,  we  think,  in  speaking 
of  The  Minister  s  Life.  The  title  should 
be  The  Minister  s  Wife^  and  certainly 
the  story,  now  forgotten,  is  a  very 
strong  one.  A  brilliant  friend,  whose 
right   to  judge   cannot  be  questioned, 


prefers  Kirsteen  above  the  rest  of  her 
Scotch  books,  but  amid  so  much  varied, 
delightful,  and  accomplished  work  it  is 
not  easy  to  pick  and  choose.  Her  later 
books  have  been  less  successful.  When 
she  wrote  them  she  was  out  of  heart. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  theory  of  life  is  con- 
sistent throughout.  Her  aspirations 
were  after  peace  and  quietness,  but  she 
persuaded  herself,  after  long  trial,  that 
such  things  could  not  be.  She  delight- 
ed in  picturing  the  life  of  leisurely  ladies 
in  the  country,*  ladies  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  ample  means,  with  no 
spots  upon  their  conscience,  abiding  in 
a  soft  established  order  that  piomised  to 
endure,  and  in  showing  how  into  such 
haunts  of  rest  trouble  inevitably  came 
— trouble  from  pecuniary  loss,  from 
wicked  relatives,  from  the  appearance 
of  cancer,  even,  perhaps,  from  the  im- 
pulses which  arose  strangely  amid  the 
hush  and  gentleness,  and  brought  their 
bitter  pangs.  To  one  faith,  however, 
she  was  unswervingly  true — the  faith 
that  it  is  better  to  live  in  the  full  sense 
than  to  vegetate.  Sorrow,  pain,  con- 
flict, labour — she  understood  what  these 
things  were,  but  she  deliberately  elected 
to  have  them  instead  of  a  monotonous, 
imperturbed,  solitary  existence.  For 
to  suffer  was  to  live.  We  hope  that 
some  one  fit  for  the  task  will  collect  and 
digest  from  her  books  her  excellent 
wisdom  upon  the  conduct  of  life. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  was  much  more  than  a 
novelist.  She  was  an  ambitious  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  unsuccessful  biogra- 
pher. Her  first  biography  was  that  of 
Edward  Irving.  As  to  its  great  interest, 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  Many  who 
knew  Irving,  however,  do  not  think  it 
rendered  his  career  fairly.  The  writing 
and  publication  of  the  book  brought  her 
into  close  contact  with  leaders  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  among  her 
subsequent  productions  in  this  line  was 
the  biography  of  Principal  Tulloch,  a 
biography  which  contained  many  charm- 
ing passages,  but  which  it  is  no  secret 
some  of  those  closest  to  Tulloch  pas- 
sionately disliked  and  disavowed.  The 
very  worst  of  all  her  biographies  is  that 
of  Count  Montalembert,  but  in  fairness 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  she  was 
greatly  restricted  in  her  treatment.  She 
was  truly  religious,  but  shrank  from 
the  more  intimate  expressions  of  relig- 
ious feeling.  Perhaps  her  heart  never 
opened  itself  so  fully  as  in  that  beauti- 
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ful  book,  The  Beleaguered  City^  a.  book 
which  had  several  companions  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  it.  She  wrote 
toward  the  end  of  her  life  a  rather  poor 
little  biography  of  her  early  hero,  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Of  course,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  she  should  treat  eccle- 
siastical questions  either  witli  knowl- 
edge or  with  fairness  ;  and  she  did  not. 
Her  personal  associations  with  many 
ministers,  especially  with  the  late  Dr. 
James  Hamilton,  were  very  close. 

Slie  was  also  a  very  great  journalist 
and  critic.  Perhaps  we  should  say  mag- 
azinist  rather  than  journalist.  When 
she  lived  at  Englcfield  Green,  she  formed 
a  friendship  with  her  neighbour,  Mr.  R. 
Hutton,  of  the  Spectator^  and  the  result 
was  that  she  contributed  many  articles 
to  his  journal.  When  she  had  a  con- 
crete subject  like  Principal  Tulloch,  for 
example,  she  wrote  very  well,  but  in  an 
evil  hour  she  commenced  a  weekly  cau- 
serie,  called  **  A  Commentary  from  an 
Easy  Chair,"  which  was  a  conspicuous 
failure,  and  had  to  be  discontinued.  In 
the  Si.  James's  Gazette^  under  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Greenwood,  she  wrote  similar  arti- 
cles with  similar  results.  But  when  she 
took  her  pen  in  hand  for  Blackiuood^  she 
was  at  her  greatest.  She  vivified  the 
magazine  by  innumerable  articles  on 
men  and  books  which  had  no  parallel  in 
any  other  periodical.  In  her,  as  the 
conductors  of  Blackwood  obs^rw^  in  the 
just  and  generous  notice  which  appears 
in  the  July  number,  they  found  one  who 
more  than  any  other  maintained  unim- 
paired the  traditions  of  the  magazine, 
and  she  will  be  sorely  missed.  She  had 
an  honourable  pride  in  Blackivood^  the 
only  one  of  the  great  periodicals  now 
left  to  us  which  has  disdained  to  lower 
its  standard,  and  to  which  we  can  still 
point  as  maintaining  all  the  excellence 
of  its  brightest  past.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
articles  did  not  meet  with  unmixed  ap- 
proval, and  on  various  occasions  we 
have  ourselves  challenged  them.  She 
had  eyes  like  a  hawk.  She  could  say 
more  easily  than  most  people  the  things 
that  stab  and  blister.  She  was  often 
merciless,  and  sometimes  she  was  un- 
fair. She  fiercely  resented  popularities 
that  were  undeserved.  She  could  not 
abide  mawkish   sentiment.       She    had 


educated  herself  into  the  true  aristo- 
crat's view  of  life,  and  had  a  genuine 
contempt  for  the  Philistine.  It  need 
not  be  wondered  if  she  was  sometimes 
cruel,  but  we  have  often  been  surprised 
that  her  hard  experience  never  seemed 
to  school  her  into  charity  and  restraint. 
To  the  last  she  was  as  fierce,  as  uncon- 
trolled," as  bitter  as  ever  when  her  tem- 
per was  touched.  Mrs.  Oliphant  did 
not  disguise  her  great  contempt  for  the 
popular  Scotch  writers  of  the  day. 
There  was  one  exception.  She  was  an 
ardent  admirer  from  the  very  first  of 
Mr.  Barrie,  and  rejoiced  greatly  in  her 
last  days  over  Margaret  Ogiivy^  a  book 
which  she  put  where  we  think  it  will  be 
put  at  last,  as  perhaps  the  most  endur- 
ing product  of  recent  English  literature. 
For  Mr.  Kipling,  also,  she  had  a  warm 
admiration.  But  beyond  these  two,  we 
do  not  think  she  really  cared  for  any  of 
the  younger  writers,  while  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  she  positively  detested 
many  of  them.  Of  Stevenson  even  after 
his  death  she  spoke  with  extraordinary 
malignity.  Much  of  her  critical  writing 
has  been  collected  in  books,  the  best  of 
these  being  undoubtedly  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  III,  In 
this  occurs,  perhaps,  the  finest  thing 
she  ever  wrote — the  noble  panegyric  of 
Clarissa  Harloive, 

There  is  much  besides  that  we  would 
fain  have  said.  We  should  have  liked 
to  speak  of  her  studies  in  foreign  litera- 
ture and  in  art.  We  should  have  liked 
also  to  say  something  of  her  poetry,  of 
her  friendships  with  many  notable  peo- 
ple, from  the  Queen  downward.  One 
of  her  last  productions  was  the  Jubilee 
number  of  the  Graphic^  giving  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  Queen,  and  a  little,  but 
significant,  paper  on  the  same  subject 
in  Good  Words,  It  was  she  who  wrote 
in  the  hour  of  the  Queen's  great  sorrow 
the  remarkable  lines  which  appeared  in 
Blackivood  : 

"  Lord  God,  on  bended  knee 
Three  kingdoms  cry  to  Thee — 
God  save  the  Queen.** 

When  she  wrote  these  words,  she  had 
been  herself  a  widow  for  hardly  two 
years. 

IV.  Robertson  NicolL 
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LIVING   CONTINENTAL  CRITICS. 
IV, — Jules  LemaItke. 


The  course  of  literary  criti- 
cism in  France  during  our  cen- 
tury is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  nation.  French- 
men arc  by  nature  given  to  criti- 
cal analysis.  They  have  always 
enjoyed  it  more  keenly  and  re- 
warded it  more  generously  than 
the  Germans  or  the  English, 
and  so  their  criticism  has  an  his- 
torical continuity  of  develop- 
ment in  a  sense  that  ours  has 
not.  It  has  been  possible  for 
M.  Brunelierc  to  write  a  most 
fascinating  book  on  its  evolu- 
tion. Volumes  of  extracts  from 
its  masters  are  compiled  for  the 
use  of  students.  Critics  group 
themselves  in  schools  and  cote- 
ries, and  delight  the  unregen- 
erate  by  their  criticisms  of  one 
another.  But  here  as  always 
the  fundamental  distinction  will 
be  found  between  those  who  look 
at  literature  as  a  science  and 
those  who  regard  it  as  an  art,  between 
those  wliosefirst  dogma  is  to  judge,  those 
whose  first  thought  is  to  know,  and  those 
whose  first  desire  is  to  enjoy.  Prince 
of  the  first  group  is  M.  Bruneti^re  ;  the 
still  unrivalled  master  of  the  second  is 
Sainte-Beuve  ;  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
last  is  Jules  LemaStre,  some  idea  of 
whose  worth  and  charm  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  convey  in  this  study. 

Criticism,  to  Lemaitre,  is  "  the  art  of 
enjoying  books  and  of  refining  our  sen- 
sations by  tiiem."  But  in  France  criti- 
cism is  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  in 
these  latter  days  it  has  become  its  own 
excuse  for  being.  The  subject  chosen 
for  the  wcekiy  feui/U/an  may  be  as  hack- 
neyed as  the  Cid  or  as  trivial  as  Caran 
d'Ache.  This  will  only  give  the  review- 
er a  better  field  for  his  virtuosity,  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  show,  as  Lemaitre  liimself 
puts  it,  "  how  exquisite  a  thing  literary 
criticism  can  be,  how  it  may  equal  and 
even  surpass  in  interest  the  very  works 
in  which  it  exercises  itself."  It  is  the 
art,  the  manner,  the  personality  of  the 
essayist  on  which  the  literary  salons  of 
Paris  are  intent  ;  and  so  keen  is  this  in- 
terest, so  carefully  has  it  been  nursed 
and    fostered   that  nowhere  and   never 


JULES  lemaItre. 

before  has  such  work  achieved  so  sud- 
den fame  or  reaped  such  rich  rewards. 
In  the  firt  de  sihie  capital  by  the  Seine 
men  may  weary  of  all  except  under- 
standing, but  of  that  they  never  weary. 
A  keen  bit  of  literary  psychology  made 
Bourget  notorious  ;  a  volume  fixed  his 
reputation.  Few  literary  men  in  France 
have  a  wider  popularity  ora  more  stable 
fame  than  Sarcey,  whose  reputation 
rests  on  the  persistent  iteration  of 
ephemeral  critiques  ;  and  Lemaitre  had 
the  greatness  he  had  achieved  almost 
thrust  on  him  when  he  fascinated  lit- 
erary Paris  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  first 
critical  studies. 

Prime  ne  puis,  Imurgeois  ne  veux,  curieux 
suii.  Such  is  the  device  of  the  man  to 
whom  all  Paris  has  learned  to  look  with 
an  eager  expectancy  as  week  by  week 
he  spurs  them  with  his  wit  and  charms 
them  with  his  grace,  holding  the  bur- 
den of  his  immense  learning  so  lightly 
and  in  such  sure  control  that  he  secures 
their  confidence  while  he  never  repels 
by  dogmatic  assertion.  His  device  sug- 
gests his  life  and  symbolises  his  mental 
attitude  toward  books,  toward  religion, 
morals,  and  society  ;  for  he  is,  more 
than  all  else,  an  interested  spectator  of 
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the  drama  of  humanity,  a  natural  prod- 
uct of  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
closing  century  in  France.  But  to  com- 
prehend the  genius  we  must  know  some- 
thing more  of  the  man. 

Frangois  Elie  Jules  Lemaitre  was 
born  April  27th,  1853,  at  Vennecy,  in 
the  Department  of  Lairet,  in  Touraine. 
Now,  to  be  of  Touraine  is  to  suck  with 
one's  mother's  milk  a  joy  of  life,  a  sort 
of  healthy  Pantagruelism,  the  temper  of 
Rabelais  and  of  the  Contes  Drolatiques, 
And  accordingly  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  this  Touranian  asking 
himself  by  and  by  :  What  are  all  our 
little  intellectual  pleasures  beside  the 
j^reat  animal  joys  of  the  physical  life  ? 
A  question  that  the  Ettrick  Shepherd 
puts  in  the  form  of  a  blunt  assertion 
that  every  human  being  **  prefers  eat- 
ing and  drinking  to  all  other  pleasures 
of  body  and  soul."  The  Touranians 
seem  always  to  have  thought  in  this 
way  when  they  took  the  trouble  to 
think  seriously  at  all.  But  they  are  re- 
ligious, too,  at  least  in  their  heures per- 
dues^  having  what  Lemaitre  has  happily 
called  **  piety  without  faith  ;**  and  so  the 
little  Touranian  was  given  to  the  priests 
to  educate,  first  at  La  Chapelle  Saint- 
Mesnin,  then  at  the  more  noted  school 
of  Noire-Dame  des  Champs  in  Paris. 
And  these  good  fathers  did  their  work 
so  well  that  Lemaitre  continued  to  love 
their  teaching  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  believe  it  ;  so  that  throughout  his 
work  there  is  a  sympathy  and  a  compre- 
hension for  the  Roman  Catholic  state  of 
soul  that  is  always  grateful  and  some- 
times surprising. 

With  nature  and  nurture  thus  con- 
trary but  not  at  strife,  Lemaitre,  like 
Renan,  felt  drawn  from  clerical  restraint 
to  the  freer  fields  of  literature,  and  at 
nineteen  he  entered  the  famous  Normal 
School  of  Paris,  which  also  left  its  im- 
print on  his  still  plastic  mind,  giving  to 
it  a  critical  bent  and  to  his  thoughts  a 
didactic  clearness.  Paris,  too,  could 
not  but  add  its  element,  that  old  Athe- 
nian curiosity  to  see  and  hear  some  new 
thing,  so  that  the  quick-breathing  world 
around  him  became  the  centre  of  his 
interest  for  all  his  after  life. 

He  was  graduated  in  1875.  His  theses 
showed  that  literature  would  be  his 
bent,  but  for  the  next  nine  years  he 
found  his  livelihood  in  teaching  under 
various  titles  in  government  institutions 
at  Havre,  Algiers,  Besan9on,  and  Greno- 


ble. Now,  it  was  just  this  period  of  sup- 
pressed literary  utterance  that  gav«  him 
the  two  other  things  needful  to  com- 
plete his  critical  equipment.  Humour, 
sentiment,  judgment,  curiosity  he  had 
already  ;  but  only  this  professional  life 
could  have  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
an  arsenal  of  learning  and  manifold  ob- 
servation of  men.  Each  pupil  became 
in  turn  the  subject  of  his  unwearied 
analytic  curiosity  ;  and  when  in  1884  he 
abandoned  teaching  for  letters  he  was 
no  David  in  Saul's  armour,  though  he 
had  published  till  then  but  two  volumes 
of  verse — the  customary  oblation  of  the 
literary  neophyte  in  France.  He  took 
immediately  the  rank  of  a  past-master. 
**  Unknown  in  October,  1884,  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  famous." 

Men  felt  from  the  first  the  force  of 
this  genius,  pitilessly  laying  bare  the 
flimsy  pretences  of  ephemeral  reputation 
and  undazzled  by  the  glamour  of  tran- 
sient popularity  ;  ready  to  measure  the 
greatness  and  to  mark  the  error  of  the 
giants  of  that  day,  daring  to  say  that 
Flaubert  was  narrow,  Zola  often  base, 
the  Goncourts  misled,  Richepin  de- 
clamatory, Silvestre  meretricious  ;  and 
yet  recognising  the  while  in  them  all 
elements  of  permanent  worth  of  which 
they  themselves  were  not  always  con- 
scious. His  essays  on  Renan,  Zola,  and 
Ohnet,  written  for  the  Revue  Bleue  in  his 
first  literary  year,  are  each  in  its  kind 
landmarks  of  criticism.  Presently  he 
succeeded  Weiss  as  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Journal  des  DSatSy  and  in  recent 
years  his  interest  has  centred  chiefly  in 
the  stage,  though  he  has  written  else- 
where on  other  topics  also. 

The  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
our was  granted  him  in  1888,  and  on 
February  17th,  1896,  he  attained  the 
goal  of  French  literary  ambition,  the 
Academy.  That  he  should  be  welcomed 
by  the  vice- rector  of  the  university  of 
which  he  had  shaken  the  dust  from  his 
feet  twelve  years  before,  added  a  zest  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  speeches  were  sig- 
nificant. Literature  and  learning  joined 
hands.  The  vice-rector  greeted  the  new 
Academician  with  a  bonhomie  that  must 
have  startled  the  followers  of  pedantic 
tradition  ;  the  critic  responded  with  un- 
wonted but  not  unbecoming  sobriety  ; 
and  so  the  genial  journalist,  the  seduc- 
tive, almost  femininely  coquettish  im- 
pressionist, now  sits  among  the  Forty 
Immortals. 


A  LITERARY 

^femaitre's  career  and  his  mental  at- 
titude suggest  those  of  Renan.  Both 
carried  through  life  the  marks-of  early 
clerical  training  in  minds  quite  disillu- 
sioned, and  the  suggestive  likeness 
grows  more  and  more  defined  as  one 
traces  the  evolution  of  Lemaitre*s  genius 
in  its  various  modes  of  expression,  poet- 
ry, drama,  fiction,  and  criticism.  But 
we  have  to  deal  immediately  only  with 
the  last  of  these,  and  we  lose  nothing 
essential  by  the  limitation.  Poetry,  his 
first  passion,  he  soon  abandoned  ;  fic- 
tion is  to  him  only  a  reflection  of  the 
moral  problems  that  interest  his  critical 
mind  ;  and  his  dramas  are  but  curious 
projections  into  dramatic  form  of  his 
acute  psychological  curiosity  and  repe- 
titions by  a  faithful  student  of  the  tech- 
nique of  his  favourite  master,  Dumas 
fils. 

Six  of  Lemaitre's  volumes  bear  the 
significant  title  Contemporaries,  It  is  in 
the  present  that  his  interest  always  lies. 
Others  may  seek  in  criticism  the  intel- 
lectual satisfaction  of  verifying  theo- 
ries ;  to  him  criticism  is  a  means  of  at- 
taining the  complete  fruition  of  his 
psychic  being  by  sympathetic  contact 
with  the  heart  of  modern  life.  He  con- 
fesses himself  a  sort  of  literary  epi- 
curean ;  to  me  he  seems  at  times  almost 
a  critical  voluptuary.  How  exquisitely 
keyed  must  be  the  taste  of  one  who  can 
write  : 

"  When  I  open  a  modem  book  at  hazard,  I 
quiver  sometimes  with  delight,  as  though  I 
were  thrilled  to  the  marrow  with  pleasure.  I 
love  so  this  literature  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  intelligent,  so  restless, 
so  weird,  so  morose,  so  eccentric,  so  subtle ;  I 
love  it  so  even  in  its  affectations,  its  follies,  its 
extremes,  for  I  feel  a  germ  of  them  in  myself, 
and  I  make  them  one  by  one  my  own.  ...  At 
the  moment  when  I  turn  the  last  page  I  feel 
myself  wholly  intoxicated.  I  am  full  of  the  de- 
licious, melancholy  recollection  of  an  immense 
mass  of  very  deep  sensations,  and  my  heart 
swells  with  a  vague,  all-embracing  tender- 
ness. .  .  .  The  pleasure  is  too  great,  too 
acute,  too  piercing."  ♦ 

How  shall  a  critic  criticise  a  critic  ? 
How  convey  impressions  of  method, 
power,  wit,  and  charm  gathered  from 
several  hundred  detached  essays  ?  One 
must  be  content  to  suggest  and  to  ap- 
proximate. Let  the  reader  who  would 
know  how  subtly  sympathetic  Lemaltre 
can  be  read  his  essays  on  Renan  and 
Veuillot ;  that  on  Zola  to  feel  his  pow- 

*  Les  Contemporains^  i.  23^  and  iii.  91. 
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er ;  that  on  Sarcey  for  generous  jus- 
tice ;  that  on  Lamartine  for  aesthetic 
delicacy  ;  that  on  Ohnet  for  caustic  wit. 
It  is  only  to  invite  you  to  that  varied 
feast  that  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  now 
from  where  the  waves  of  his  irony  rip- 
ple on  the  shore  upward  till  we  reach 
the  rarer  air  of  his  aesthetic  Parnassus. 
See  first  how  the  disdainful  critic  pricks 
the  bubble  of  a  phenomenally  successful 
mediocrity  : 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  discuss  literature  with 
my  readers.  Let  them  forgive  me  if  I  speak  to 
them  to-day  of  the  novels  01  M.  Georges  Ohnet. 
I  shall  please  so  many  good  people  and  relieve 
so  many  good  minds  by  saying  right  out  what 
they  have  been  thinking.  The  aversion  of 
men  of  letters  to  these  indisputably  successful 
books  is  not  due  to  envy.  On,  no.  No  doubt 
they  would  like  to  have  as  many  readers  as  M. 
Ohnet ;  but  I  am  sure  no  one  of  them  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  written  his  books. 
It  is  true  that  what  is  artistically  good  does  not 
usually  attract  the  masses.  Even  Zola  and 
Daudet  are  not  read  by  the  multitude  for  the 
qualities  that  critics  admire  in  them.  But  the 
middle  class  love  Ohnet  better  than  these  be- 
cause in  him  there  is  nothing  that  is  beyond 
them,  nothing  that  jars  against  them  or  eludes 
them  ;  no  individuality  of  conception,  no  dig- 
nity of  diction,  no  artistry  of  form,  no  nobility 
of  thought  A  good  h^f  of  M.  Ohnet's  wort 
is  just  the  thing  to  delight  M.  Poirier,  M.  Mar6- 
chal,  and  M.  Perrichon,  and  the  other  half  will 
have  special  charm  for  their  wives.  .  .  .  You 
find  in  him  the  elegance  of  chromos,  the  nobil- 
ity of  clock-brona^s.  the  posing  of  strolling 
actors,  smirking  optimism,  romantic  sentimen- 
tality, high-breeding  as  the  concierge's  daugh- 
ters conceive  it,  aristocracy  as  Emma  Bo  vary 
imagines  it.  elegance  as  M.  Homais  compre- 
hends it.  It  is  Feuillet  without  g^ace  or  deli- 
cacy, Cherbuliez  without  wit  or  philosophy, 
Theuriet  without  poetry  or  frankness,  the  triple 
distillation  of  banality." 

And  yet  Lemaitre  goes  on  to  show 
that  this  is  the  natural  product  of  the 
present  condition  of  literature  in  France. 
If  the  men  of  real  genius  persist  in  mak- 
ing of  literature  **  an  occult  amusement 
for  mandarins,  seeking  to  frighten  sim- 
ple souls  by  its  audacity,  and  to  discon- 
cert them  by  its  refinement,'*  then  the 
natural  demand  of  the  masses  will  ere* 
ate  its  own  supply.  **  This  is  a  case  of 
commercial  bronzes,  not  of  works  of 
art.  There  need  be  no  mistake.  I  only 
wished  to  prevent  any  possible  confu- 
sion." And  with  this  Parthian  shaft 
Lemaitre  brings  his  critique  to  a  close. 
It  has  been  said  that  since  this  piece  of 
scathing  irony  appeared,  **  people  still 
read  M.  Ohnet's  novels,  but  they  no 
longer  boast  of  it."  And  yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  shower  of  scintillating  epi- 
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grams  you  feel  throughout  that  Le- 
maitre  sympathises  with  the  genuine  as- 
pirations of  the  masses  as  well  as  with 
the  artistic  instinct  of  the  men  of  letters. 
It  is  the  pinchbeck  pretences  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other  tfiat  he  scorns  ;  and 
how  bitterly  he  scorns  them  ! 

Thus  was  that  Goliath  of  the  Philis- 
tine novel  slain  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
As  deft  and  even  more  graceful  was 
the  acute  essay  in  which  he  showed  M. 
Zola  how  **  he  knew  very  little  about 
himself  since  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  give  the  public  an  absolutely  false 
idea  of  his  talent  and  of  his  work." 
Lemaitre  was  the  first  to  see  and  say 
effectively  what  it  has  been  easy  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  say  after  him,  that  Zola's 
novels  were  good  just  where  and  in  so 
far  as  they  contradicted  his  theory  of 
fiction,  and  that  his  adversaries  had 
found  in  this  theory  their  best  weapon 
for  their  attack  on  his  stories.  For  Zola 
was  not,  as  he  imagined,  naturalistic, 
but  rather  a  pessimistic  prose-poet  of  a 
topsyturvy,  morose  romanticism.  Now, 
with  this  new  point  of  view  all  Zola's 
work  acquired  a  new  artistic  value.  It 
fe  largely  due  to  Lemaitre  that  men 
have  come  at  last  to  read  Zola's  novels 
in  a  sane  and  catholic  spirit  that  is  will- 
to  choose  the  wheat  and  let  the  chaff 
be  still.  He  has  shown  us  how  to  sepa- 
rate the  kernel  that  will  give  those  mas- 
terpieces enduring  life  from  the  husks 
with  which  some  prodigal  sons  of  natu- 
ralism were  fain  to  fill  their  bellies. 
Thus  the  critic  saved  the  novelist  from 
himself.  The  essay  on  Ohnet  had  been 
destructive,  mordant,  sterile.  This  was 
a  fruitful  inspiration.  Such  criticism 
educates  a  chosen  public  to  eager  curi- 
osity that  will  discuss,  discern,  and 
judge,  and  so  it  becomes  a  power  in  up- 
building the  literary  taste  of  a  whole 
people,  helping  them  to  enjoy  by  help- 
ing them  to  understand. 

In  still  another  vein  is  the  essay  on 
Renan,  that  will  o*-the-wisp  director  of 
souls.  But  here  the  lambent  flashes  of 
wit  are  so  delicate  that  only  a  somewhat 
long  citation  can  suggest  its  quality  : 

"  It  would  be  interesting,  though  quite  use- 
less, to  draw  up  a  list  of  M.  Renan 's  contradic- 
tions. His  God  now  exists  and  now  does  not 
exist,  is  personal  and  impersonal.  The  immor- 
tality of  which  he  sometimes  dreams  is  now  in- 
dividual, now  collective.  He  believes  in  prog- 
ress and  he  does  not  believe  in  it.  His  thought 
is  sad,  his  mind  gay.  He  loves  historical  sci- 
ence and  he  disdains  it.    He  is  impiously  pious. 


Though  very  chaste,  he  often  evokes  sensuous 
images.  He  is  a  mystic  and  a  practical  joker  ; 
naive  and  sly.  Breton  and  Gascon.  He  is  an 
artist,  yet  his  style  is  thoroughly  unplastic.  It 
seems  precise  while  it  is  slipping  like  water 
through  the  fingers.  Often  the  thought  is  clear 
and  the  expression  obscure — unless  it  be  just 
the  reverse.  Under  apparent  connections  lurk 
startling  contradictions,  and  there  are  constant 
abuses  of  words,  imperceptible  equivocations, 
or  even  some  charming  bit  of  sheer  nonsense. 
He  affirms  what  he  denies.  He  is  so  bent  on 
not  being  the  dupe  of  his  own  thought  that  he 
can  say  nothing  in  the  least  serious  without 
adding  a  smile  and  a  jest.  .  .  .  But  he  knows 
exactly  where  his  irony  begins  and  ends.  .  .  . 
If  M.  Kenan  is  an  enigma,  he  is  the  first  to  en- 
joy it,  and — perhaps  he  is  trying  to  make  the 
riadle  harder  still.** 

Here  the  wit  is  never  sharpened  to 
rancour  nor  broadened  to  familiarity, 
and  the  same  keen  frankness  appears 
in  the  articles  on  his  other  fellow-critics, 
Anatole  France,  Weiss,  Sarcey,  and  even 
on  that  somewhat  acidulously  dogmatic 
dialectician,  Bruneti^re.  In  these  papers 
he  gives  the  fullest  expression  to  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  criticism 
among  the  literary  genres,  and  so  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  them  at 
the  close.  We  have  seen  him  now  exco- 
riate a  charlatan,  reveal  to  itself  a  self- 
deceiving  genius,  and  give  to  the  mod- 
ern Democritus  the  serio-comic  treat- 
ment that  he  invites,  making  the  mind 
of  literary  France  the  richer,  not  alone 
through  his  essays,  but  by  them.  But 
these  are  the  foot-hills  of  Parnassus.  A 
guide  is  still  more  necessary  to  those 
who  seek  the  higher  walks  of  drama  and 
of  poetry. 

It  is  here,  I  think,  that  Lemaitre 
would  rest  his  fame,  and  not  unjustly. 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  Heredia,  and  SuUy- 
Prudhomme  owe  to  him  more  of  fame 
than  does  any  prose  writer.  His  re- 
cent and  already  famous  essay  on  La- 
martine  has  been  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  revival  of  that  poet's  fame, 
though  such  a  revival  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  a  generation  that  shows  a 
mental  weariness  very  like  that  which 
found  so  faithful  an  echo  in  the  Medita- 
tions of  1820. 

Here  again  the  critic  has  saved  the 
author  from  himself.  Lamartine  was  a 
poseur.     It  pleased  him  to  be  pictured  : 

*'  Like  the  vignette  of  some  early  editions  of 
Les  Meditations^  a  tall  poet  on  a  promontory, 
with  his  hair  floating  on  the  wind.  .  .  .  This 
Lamartine  of  the  legend  was  brooded  over  by 
the  twelve  crossed  wings  of  his  mother  and  his 
five  angel  sisters,  sickly  pious,  feminine,  with 
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David's  harp  leaning  against  his  long  redin- 
gote." 

But  all  this  was  only  pose,  and  his 
genial  rescuer  proceeds  to  show  that 
Lamartine,  like  Chateaubriand  and 
Hugo,  had  '*  the  gift  of  inexactitude" 
(delightful  phrase),  and  he  makes  us 
breathe  the  freer  with  proof  in  plenty 
that  we  need  not  believe  the  puerilities 
with  which  the  poet  saw  fit  to  make 
ridiculous  a  childhood  and  youth  that, 
in  fact,  had  produced  quite  the  average 
crop  of  wild  oats.  Here  is  the  real 
Lamartine  : 

"A  genuine  little  Burgundian  farmer  .  .  . 
with  less  interest  in  study  than  in  jovial  gal- 
lantry. .  .  .  What  swells  with  its  sap  those  ex- 
uberant Harmonies^  that  paradisiacal  Jocelytiy 
and  that  unequal  but  splendid  monstrosity.  The 
Ansel's  Fall,  is  perhaps  these  twelve  jrears  of 
restless  idleness  in  which  he  sought  himself  ; 
and  there  gathered  in  him,  as  it  were,  a  vast 
hidden  reservoir  of  unexpressed  poetry.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  then  but  to  let  himself  flow.  .  .  . 
From  those  gentle  caresses  that  wrapped  his 
childhood,  and  to  which  the  great  young  scamp 
used,  no  doubt,  to  come  for  shelter  and  warmth 
after  each  escapade,  Lamartine  got  the  relig- 
ious worship  of  womanhood,  a  love  of  purity  of 
expression,  a  shrinking  from  irony,  an  inca- 
pacity to  comprehend  it  in  others,  an  invincible 
chastity  of  pen,  an  inconceivable  awkwardness 
in  painting  vice  and  evil,  that  in  The  Angel* s 
Fail  becomes  really  amusing.*' 

Wonderfully  keen,  too,  is  Lemaitre's 
analysis  of  the  novel  elements  in  Lamar- 
tine's  lyrics,  and  he  shows  how  his  fame 
declined  in  proportion  as  these  elements 
lost  their  charm  with  the  decline  of  ro- 
manticism, while  it  rose  when  and  as 
they  were  restored  to  favour.  But  our 
interest  is  not  immediately  with  Lamar- 
tine, and  my  only  purpose  with  him 
here  is  to  show  Lemaitre's  critical 
method  and  to  give  some  hint  of  his 
spirit.  And  yet  the  best  of  this  must 
inevitably  escape  us.  In  short  citations 
the  wisdom  is  too  often  masked  by  the 
wit,  and  even  those  who  may  read  his 
detailed  analysis  of  Lamartine's  aes- 
thetics will  find  his  smiling  vivacity 
carrying  them  along  so  lightly  that  they 
will  hardly  realise  (until  they  begin  to 
gasp)  into  what  rarefied  philosophic  air 
they  have  climbed  in  considering  **  the 
Hindu  character  of  Lamartine's  poetry," 
or  its  relation  to  Renan*s  Philosophic 
Dialogues,  or  the  psychological  causes 
of  the  poet's  failure  when  he  essays  to 
paint  the  sensuous  or  the  terrible. 

In  the  lengthening  series  of  his  dra- 
matic  criticisms,    Lemaitre    shows   the 


same  subtle  keenness  and  delicate  inge- 
nuity that  mark  his  dramas,  with  the 
same  playful  wit  and  daring  flashes  of 
style  that  give  their  unique  charm  to  Les 
Contemporains.  But  if  we  seek  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  studied  chaos  of  these 
well-nigh  two  hundred  articles,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  them  systemati- 
cally, though  even  this  will  reveal  to  us 
no  dogma.  The  studies  fall  naturally 
into  groups  dealing  with  the  classical 
and  the  contemporary  French  stage,  the 
classical  and  the  foreign  modern  drama. 

In  spite,  or  possibly  because  of  his 
modernity,  Lemaitre  is  a  devoted  Gre- 
cian. But,  as  we  should  expect,  his  inter- 
est centres,  like  that  of  his  kindred  spirit, 
Browning,  not  in  the  titanic  force  of 
iEschylus,  nor  in  the  severe  poise  of 
Sophocles,  but  in  the  restless  psycho- 
logical curiosity  of  Euripides,  to  whom 
he  returns  again  and  again,  charmed, 
like  Hylas,  with  his  own  image  in  that 
Castalian  spring.  It  is  with  no  awe- 
some rapture  that  Lemattre  approaches 
the  classics.  He  tells  us  that  he  loved 
Euripides  because  **  he  despised  Scribe 
twenty-four  centuries  before  he  was 
born."  He  sees  in  the  Athenian's  atti- 
tude toward  tradition  an  anticipation  of 
his  own  toward  the  mediaeval  legends, 
and  he  does  not  scruple  to  remark  that 
the  protagonist  of  Ion :  est  de  ceux  a  qui 
on  ne  la  fait  pas, 

Shakespeare,  however,  is  to  Lemaitre 
the  supreme  poet,  though  before  some 
passage  in  'Ercles'  vein  he  admits  that 
Voltaire  **  was  not  so  far  wrong  when 
he  compared  him  to  a  drunken  savage." 
He  feels  more  akin  to  the  fairy  fancies 
of  Titania  than  to  the  philosophic  mus- 
ings of  Hamlet  or  to  the  awful  passion 
of  Lear.  Exquisite  is  a  passage  in 
which  he  contrasts  Shakespeare  and 
Sophocles,  the  grove  of  CEdipus  with 
the  forest  of  the  midsummer  lovers  : 

"  In  place  of  oak  and  laurel,  with  evergreen 
leaves  standing  clear  cut  against  a  blue  sky, 
here  are  great  swaying  trees,  through  whose 
quivering  branches  moonbeams  trickle  down 
and  invisible  beings  flit  rustlingly.  The  whole 
play  is  interpenetrated  with  swarming  life. 
Titania  calls  and  the  sylphs  appear  about  the 
beloved  ass's  head  ana  dance  around.  The 
contrast  is  so  sharp,  the  symbol  so  clear,  the 
whole  so  bold  and  yet  so  gracefully  fantastic, 
that  it  becomes  at  once  painful  and  comic.  We 
move  in  a  dream,  and  hardly  know  whether  we 
are  more  troubled  at  heart  or  amused  in  fancy." 

The  perennial  interest  of  the  French 
critics  in  their  own  classical  drama  is 
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always  rather  a  puzzle  to  foreigners  ; 
but  one  must  admire  the  ingenuity  with 
which  Lemaitre  revamps  these  old  and 
apparently  quite  outworn  themes.  Here, 
more  than  ever,  he  is  delightfully  un- 
conventional in  his  judgments,  is  quite 
ready  to  suggest  improvements  in  Cor- 
neille  and  to  correct  the  art  or  the  ethics 
of  Moliere.  And  from  one  who  can  spy 
out  spots  in  the  great  luminaries  of  clas- 
sicism, we  may  be  sure  that  Marivaux 
and  Voltaire,  those  meaner  beauties  of 
the  eighteenth  century  dramatic  night, 
will  not  escape  scathless.  With  the 
poets  of  the  North  he  has  much  less 
sympathy.  He  minimises  the  novelty 
of  their  achievements,  and  protests  with 
much  vigour  against  those  imitators  who 
have  sought  to  innoculate  the  drama  of 
France  with  Ibsenism.  This  is  an  in- 
stinctive, though  a  reasoned  repulsion. 
The  French  nature  lacks  the  tendency 
to  mysticism  that  we  share  in  some 
measure  with  the  Northern  peoples. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
critic's  mind  is  roused  to  ask  what  it  is 
in  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,  and  the  rest  that  he 
does  not  enjoy,  and  to  define  it  with  an 
acuteness  that  has  no  touch  of  chauvin- 
ism. 

Among  the  modern  French  play- 
wrights the  qualities  that  he  admires 
are  strength  and  vigorous  self-assertion 
rather  than  deftness  or  grace.  Augier, 
therefore,  is  more  to  him  than  Sardou. 
But  his  keenest  delight  is  in  Dumas  y?/f, 
that  *'  prophet  in  Israel,  the  Jeremiah 
of  the  Boulevards  who  condescends  to 
is  admiration  is  significant. 
It  expresses  that  cult  of  force  which  is  a 
frequent  symptom  of  a  time  of  arrested 
literary  and  social  development.  Him- 
self cautious,  balanced,  reserved  in  judg- 
ment, Lemaitre's  sympathy  goes  out 
toward  the  man  who  throws  himself  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  body  and  soul 
into  even  a  paradoxical  conviction.  As 
he  says  of  himself  :  **  If  the  choice  had 
been  left  me  I  would  have  chosen  first 
to  be  a  great  saint,  then  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  then  a  great  conqueror  or 
statesman,  and  last  an  author  or  artist 
of  genius." 

He  could  be  none  of  the  first  because 
the  virtues  that  he  admired  were,  as 
usual,  those  that  he  did  not  possess. 
The  dominant  traits  of  his  mind  are 
poise,  suspended  judgment,  eager  and 
almost  voluptuous  enjoyment  of  all  lit- 
erary beauty.    Bruneti^re  tells  you  dog- 


matically what  /V,  Lemaitre  says  he  is 
**  never  sure  of  such  things,"  and  pre- 
fers to  tell  you  what  \iQ feels.  So  in  the 
course  of  a  very  interesting  critical  con- 
fession in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume 
of  Les  Contempo rains  he  says,  replying  to 
the  strictures  of  Brunetiere  : 

"  I  could  judge  as  well  as  any  one  by  princi- 
ples and  not  by  impressions.  They  say  that  1 
am  unstable.  I  could  be  fixed  if  I  chose.  I 
could  judge  works  instead  of  analysing  the  im- 
pressions I  get  from  them.  I  could  support 
my  judgment  by  general  aesthetic  principles. 
In  short,  I  could  'do'  criticism,  mediocre  per- 
haps, but  still  criticism.  Only  then  I  should  no 
longer  be  sincere.  I  should  say  things  of  which 
I  was  not  sure,  while  I  am  sure  of  my  impres- 
sions. I  know  only  how  to  describe  myself  in 
contact  with  works  submitted  to  me.  .  .  .  That 
is  not  criticism,  you  say.  Then  it  is  something 
else  :  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  the  name  of 
what  I  do.  .  .  .  To  be  always  judging  is  per- 
haps never  to  enjoy." 

His  ethical  and  religious  ideas  have 
the  same  dominant  traits.  His  charac- 
ter, apparently  sinuous,  is  really  sim- 
ple. He  typifies  that  product  of  mod- 
ern civilisation  that  Goethe  sought  to 
symbolise  in  Faust,  the  idealistic  real- 
ist. The  attacks  of  the  moral  icono- 
clasts on  the  conventional  duties  of  so- 
cial life  have  no  charm  for  him.  He  is 
interested  in  every  new  thought,  but  his 
sympathies  are  with  all  the  noblest  as- 
pirations of  pagan  and  Christian  human- 
ity. His  creed  is  undefined.  He  is  not 
anxious  to  make  it  even  consistent,  for, 
as  was  said  in  welcoming  him  to  the 
Academy,  he  fuses  the  two  great  souls 
of  the  world,  placing  beside  the  exalta- 
tion of  faith  and  above  the  weakness  of 
reason  a  universal  religion  which  he 
would  rather  practise  than  prove,  apply 
than  analyse,  enjoy  than  understand. 

For  the  noble  expression  of  genuine 
passion  and  emotion,  Lemaitre  has  per- 
haps the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  sym- 
pathy of  any  critic.  For  though  he  is  a 
keen  satirist,  a  great  master  of  irony, 
and  even  of  mocking  gaiety  and  light- 
hearted  blague^  yet  the  royal  acid  of  his 
wit,  dissolving  all  baser  metal,  leaves 
true  literary  gold  only  the  brighter  for 
its  application.  His  style  is  full  of 
brilliant  dashes,  sparkling  vivacity,  and 
caressing  harmony.  The  language  is 
supple,  easy,  flowing,  sinuous,  with 
dashes  of  colloquialism  that  make  it 
wonderfully  piquant.  **  No  books  give 
a  more  exact  idea  of  what  the  French 
language  is  to-day.'*  Such  is  the  ad- 
mission of  Doumic,  that  fidus  Achates  of 
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Brunetiere.  If  we  are  seeking  for  the 
systematic  and  rigid  application  of  criti- 
cal tiieories,  we  shall  not  turn  to  Lema!- 
tre  ;  but  no  critic  will  help  us  to  greater 


literary  delights  and  no  critic's  help  is 
in  itself  more  delightful. 

Benjamin  IV.   IVells. 


A   SPANISH    ROMEO  AND   JULIET. 


When  French  critics  found  Boc- 
caccio guilty  of  plagiarism  from 
their  own  early  tale-tellers  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  like  plea  was 
put  forward  from  Spain  In  behalf 
of  the  little  town  of  Teruel,  and 
of  a  story  whose  scenes  laid  there 
have  become  familiar  as  a  popular 
drama  to  the  entire  Spanish- 
speaking  world. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  the 
instance  which  we  are  about  to 
consider,  we  have  only  to  read 
the  Italian  and  then  his  reputed 
Spanish  original  to  find  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  that 
the  merest  variation  of  minor  de- 
tails is  all  that  differentiates  the 
tale  of  Giroiamo  and  Saivestra  of 
Florence  from  that  of  Marcilla  and 
Segura  of  Teruel. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  that  Boccaccio 
wrote  the  former.  The  tatter  is 
reported  as  having  taken  place  be- 
tween the  years  1212  and  1 1 1 7,  i 
The  one  has  remained  a  classic  from  | 
the  first;  theother  has  been  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  in  the  form  of 
poems,  history,  novels,  and  dramas 
—now  well,  now  badly  used — un- 
til at  last,  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1837,  Don  Juan  Eugenic 
Hartzenbusch  became  suddenly 
famous  throughout  Spain  by  the 
production  of  his  drama,  The  Lov- 
ers of  Teruel,  wherein  the  whole 
story  was  related  and  given  its  final 
shape. 

The  name  of  Hartzenbusch  as  well  as 
the  phase  in  Spanish  literature  expressed 
by  him  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should 
be.  A  mere  outline  of  his  life  will, 
however,  here  be  enough.  His  father, 
a  cabinet-maker,  was  a  German,  his 
mother  a  Spanish  woman,  and  the 
young  man  for  some  time  pursued  the 
trade  which  was  offered  to  him  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  father.  During  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  translation. 


Prom  B  photOKTApb. 

Later  he  was  lo  figure  as  a  leader  in  the 
Spanish  literature  of  his  time  as  prose 
wiiter,  critic,  bibliophile  and  scholar, 
head  of  the  national  library,  Academi- 
cian and  popular  favourite.  He  died 
on  August  zd,  1880,  at  seventy-four 
years  of  age. 

In  the  town  of  Teruel,  in  the  twelfth 


terial  for  plays,  romances,  and  poems, 
and  which  has  brought  with  it  much  of 
the  middle-age  spirit. 
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When  Alfonso  II.  reconquered  the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Teruel  from  the 
Moors  in  1171  there  were  in  the  Aragon- 
ese  army  no  braver  men  than  Blasco 
Garc6s  de  Marcilla  and  his  brothers, 
descendants  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
Garcia  I.,  through  Fortun  Garc6s,  his 
grandson.  These  were  among  the  sett- 
lers who  here  took  up  their  abode  for 
the  advance  of  the  Christian  cause  and 
the  holding  of  the  newly  acquired  city. 

The  son  of  Don  Martin  Garces,  broth- 
er of  Blasco,  also  named  Martin,  mar- 
ried Dofia  Constanza  P6rez  Tizon. 
Their  son  is  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  story  which  has  made  all  famous. 
Juan  Diego  Marcilla  was  born  in  the 
year  1190. 

Of  the  Marcillas  and  the  family  of 
Mufioces  there  have  come  down  details 
of  bloody  encounters  in  the  streets,  of 
factions  and  night  attacks,  of  sudden 
murders  and  of  quick  revenge.  The 
name  also  of  Segura  is  a  marked  one  ; 
and  it  was  from  the  house  of  Segura 
that  the  other  chief  character  was  de- 
scended. The  two  family  mansions 
were  found  in  the  present  street  of 
**  The  Lovers,*'  at  that  time,  however, 
known  as  Ricos-hombres  and  San  Ber- 
nardo. The  new  name  records  the  tra- 
dition. 

At  the  end  <5f  the  twelfth  century  these 
houses  were  occupied  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Segura  and  Don  Martin  Garc6s  de  Mar- 
cilla respectively,  both  of  noble  descent ; 
and  the  daughter  of  the  former,  Dofia 
Isabel  de  Segura,  born  in  1197,  appears 
to  have  been  early  the  object  of  the  pas- 
attentions  of  the  son  of  the 
other  house.  It  was  not,  however,  un- 
til 1 21 2,  when  the  young  lady  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  fifteen,  that 
her  hand  was  formally  asked  by  Diego. 

Don  Pedro  de  Segura  figures  in  the 
traditional  attitude  of  the  conservative 
and  prudent  father.  He  refuses  the  ad- 
vances of  the  young  man  on  the  ground 
of  the  latter*s  want  of  fortune  compared 
with  that  of  Dofia  Isabel,  who,  as  the 
sole  heiress  of  her  father,  possessed 
thirty  thousand  sueldos,  without  taking 
the  house  and  its  contents  into  consid- 
eration. 

Whether  it  was  actual  poverty  or 
whether  the  fact  of  Diego's  being  a  sec- 
ond son  acted  as  the  cause  of  his  re- 
fusal, is  not  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  lover  insisted  manfully  upon  his 
'claim,    and    undertook    to    furnish    the 


wanting  fortune,  to  which  end  he  asked 
that  a  space  of  time  be  given  him  that 
he  might  seek  wealth  in  arms,  the  only 
means  at  hand.  Diego  left  Teruel  at 
once  and  enlisted  in  the  combined  army 
of  Pedro  II.  of  Aragon,  Alfonso  VIII. 
of  Castile,  and  Sancho  II.  of  Navarre, 
which  was  at  the  moment  formed  into  a 
coalition,  afterward  to  be  famous  in 
Spanish  history  for  the  meeting  and 
destruction  of  the  Moors. 

It  was,  in  fact,  that  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  reconquest  when  the  most 
serious  effort  so  far  undertaken  against 
Spanish-Arabian  influence  was  to  be 
successfully  carried  to  an  end  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Christians,  united  and 
determined,  met  in  desperate  conflict  a 
great  Moorish  army,  and  in  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  latter  laid  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  Mohammedanism  in  Spain. 

It  was  a  short  time  after  he  had  left 
his  native  city,  that  Diego  is  said  to 
have  taken  part  in  this  struggle — he 
being  one  of  those  who,  with  the  King 
of  Navarre,  attacked  the  tent  of  the 
Mohammedan  leader,  breaking  through 
the  chain  which  surrounded  that  tent, 
by  which  the  right  was  gained  to  wear 
around  the  margin  of  the  shield  a  chain 
in  memory  of  the  deed.  In  various 
parts  of  Spain  broken  fragments  or  sin- 
gle links,  said  to  be  part  of  that  chain, 
are  still  to  be  seen. 

He  continued  his  struggle  against  the 
Moors,  gaining  great  reputation  and  mo- 
ney ;  but  as  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what forgetful  and  to  have  spent  more 
than  five  years — the  allotted  period — in 
the  undertaking,  he  arrived  at  Teruel  to 
find  that  Isabel  had  become  the  wife  of 
Don  Pedro  Ferndndcz  de  Azagra,  natu- 
ral son  of  Ferndndez  Ruiz,  second  lord 
of  Albarracin,  having  surrendered  at  last 
to  the  insistence  of  her  father. 

The  story  goes  that  it  was  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  lover  returned  that 
the  marriage  was  celebrated.  But,  when 
he  learned  of  it  from  his  parents,  in  des- 
peration he  secretly  obtained  entrance 
to  her  room,  where  a  somewhat  unnatu- 
ral but  altogether  dramatic  scene,  we 
are  assured,  took  place. 

After  the  husband  has  fallen  asleep 
Marcilla  addresses  Isabel  and  implores 
her  to  give  him  one  last  kiss.  (Boc- 
caccio varies  the  story  here  by  making 
him  beg  to  lie  by  her  side,  which  being 
granted,   he  most    inconsiderately  dies 
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by  holding  his  breath.)  But  the  reso- 
lute lady  resists  his  advance  ;  and  upon 
repeating  the  same  request  he  suddenly 
adds,  **  Farewell,  Segura,"  and  falls 
dead. 

We  are  unfortunately  here  deprived 
of  those  precise  details  with  which 
Shakespeare  might  have  presented  us. 
All  happens  in  the  most  dramatic  and 
perfect  manner,  however ;  conscience 
and  the  heart  work  out  the  grand  total 
without  recourse  to  the  meaner  agen- 
cies of  sword  and  dagger. 

Isabel  in  terror  perceiving  that  Diego 
is  dead,  awakes  her  husband  ;  but  fear- 
ing to  relate  to  him  at  once  what  has 
taken  place,  she  begs  him  to  tell  her 
some  diverting  story.  Having  during  its 
recital  recovered  her  presence  of  mind, 
she  informs  him  of  what  has  occurred, 
pretending,  however,  that  it  has  hap- 
pened to  a  friend.  Azagra  promptly 
brands  the  lady  of  the  story  as  most 
unkind  and  selfish  in  not  having  kissed 
her  lover  and  for  having  thus  let  him 
die.  Whereupon  Isabel  discovers  the 
truth  to  him  and  points  out  the  body  of 
Diego. 

The  astounded  Azagra  rises,  and, 
after  considering  for  some  time  and  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  secretly  car- 
ries the  body  of  Marcilla  to  the  door  of 
his  father's  house,  where,  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  is  discovered.  A  great  cry  is 
raised,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  body  is 
without  any  sign  of  violence,  and  the 
corpse  is  finally  prepared  for  burial  with 
the  pomp  and  splendour  correspond- 
ing to  so  noble  a  family  and  to  the 
riches  which  Diego  had  brought  with 
him  from  the  war. 

More  tragedy  now  follows.  With 
great  accompaniment  of  clergy  and 
troops  the  body  is  taken  to  the  church 
of  San  Pedro  ;  whereupon  Isabel,  over- 
come with  the  pain  of  having  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  her  betrothed,  re- 
solves to  go  and  give  Marcella  the  kiss 
which  she  had  denied  him  in  life.  In  a 
rough  disguise  she  mingles  with  the 
women  going  to  the  funeral,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  church,  approaches  the 
body,  removes  the  cover  from  the  face 
of  EMego,  and  kisses  him  upon  the  lips. 
At  the  same  moment  she  expires  upon 
the  coffin. 

The  climax  has  now  been  reached  ; 
the  dramatic  impression  produced.  All 
stand  in  horrified  silence.  Then  fol- 
lows the    discovery  that    Dofla   Isabel 


Segura  is  the  person  disguised.  Where- 
upon Azagra  relates  in  detail  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  preceding  night,  and 
it  is  determined  that  the  two  bodies 
shall  rest  in  the  same  sepulchre. 

Such  is  the  popular  tale.  But  the 
curtain  has  not  gone  down  finally; 
there  is  an  epilogue  to  be  heard — an 
epilogue  dealing  in  graveyard  trophies 
half  recalled  to  the  flesh.  In  the  church 
of  San  Pedro  in  Teruel  to-day  are  the 
veritable  human  documents  for  the  prov- 
ing of  the  tale  to  sceptics. 

The  two  bodies  remained  interred,  it 
appears,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  latter  (as  cer- 
tified to  by  notaries),  in  the  year  1555, 
Miguel  P6rez  Arnal,  being  judge  of 
Teruel,  while  renovating  an  ancient 
chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Pedro  with 
the  object  of  constructing  that  which  to- 
day is  dedicated  to  the  medical  saints 
Cosme  and  Damidn,  two  remarkably 
preserved  bodies  were  discovered  ;  and 
when  it  was  sought  to  learn  whose  re- 
mains these  were,  it  came  to  light 
through  the  records  of  the  church  that 
they  were  those  of  Juan  Diego  de  Mar- 
cilla and  Isabel  de  Segura,  and  that  no 
one  had  been  buried  either  before  or 
after  them  in  that  chapel. 

Having  been  replaced  in  their  former 
position,  when  the  reconstruction  of  the 
chapel  terminated,  they  were  again  ex- 
humed on  April  13th,  1619,  and  from 
that  date  until  1708  rested  as  peacefully 
as  possible  in  a  cupboard,  whence  they 
were  removed  to  the  cloister  and  again 
set  up  in  a  cupboard  with  a  marble  in- 
scription above  them  : 

Here  repose  the  celebrated 
Lovers  of  Teruel ^  Don  Juan 
Diego  Martinez  de  Marcilla 
ana  Dofia  Ysabel  de  Segura, 
They  died  in  the  year  1217^ 
ana  in  iyo8  were  transfer- 
red to  this  church. 

Finally,  in  1854,  the  people  of  Teruel, 
realising  at  last  the  importance  of  their 
mummified  lovers,  had  them  placed 
upon  a  walnut  stand,  supported  me- 
chanically in  a  standing  position  and 
clothed  in  light  gauze  skirts  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  anything  more 
grotesque  or  amusingly  horrible.  The 
romantic  and  passionate  story  ends  in  a 
show-case.  The  dusty,  bony  corpses 
raised  to  a  horrible  similitude  of  life, 
are  even  so  adjusted  as  to  suggest  an* 
affectionate  gaze  toward  each  other — a 
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gaze  emanating  from  profound  sockets 
above  which  are  two  bald  and  glassy 
heads.  Marcilla  is  the  best  preserved — 
the  lady  having  been  injured  and  hav- 
ing lost  an  eye  in  the  exhumation  in 

1555. 

In  1555  Pedro  Alventoso,  a  native  of 

Teruel,  published  his  Sad  and  Sorraivful 

History  of  the  Tender  Lovers  of  Teruel^  a 

book   which    has    become    exceedingly 

rare,  and  of  which,  I  believe,  but  one 

copy  exists. 

In  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  in 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Gor  of  Grenada, 
Pedro  Lainez,  a  poet  and  friend  of  Cer- 
vantes, speaks  at  length  of  the  history 
of  the  Lovers  of  Teruel  in  one  of  his 
poems.  In  1577  Bartolom6  de  Villalba 
published  a  book  in  which  was  included 
a  history  of  them.  A  tragedy  by  Micer 
Andres  Rey  de  Artieda  (Valencia,  1581) 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all  dramatic  works 
devoted  to  this  popular  subject,  and  is 
peculiarly  interesting  because,  in  a  meas- 
ure, it  follows  the  accepted  story. 

The  ninth  canto  of  the  poem  Floran- 
do  de  Castilla  (Alcali,  1588),  by  G6mez 
de  Huerta,  is  also  dedicated  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  A  mantes  ;  and  Tirso  de  Mo- 
lina in  1616  prints  a  drama  which  places 
the  action  three  hundred  years  after  its 
actual  occurrence,  Marcilla  being  here 
introduced  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Charles  V. 

In  1616  an  extensive  poem  in  twenty- 
six  cantos,  tiresome  in  the  extreme,  was 
published  by  a  native  of  Teruel,  Don 
Juan  Yagiie  de  Sallas,  and  three  years 
later  Don  Vincencio  Blasco  de  Lanuza 
printed  his  Ecclesiastical  and  Secular  His- 
tory of  Aragon^  in  which  the  whole  story 
is  treated  as  fabulous. 

Another  drama  upon  the  Lovers  was 


printed  in  Alcald  (1639-41)  by  Juan 
Perez  de  Mantalban,  and  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  are  four  dramatic 
works  on  the  subject  :  a  burlesque  com- 
edy by  Suarez  ;  Isabella^  a  tragedy  by  an 
unknown  author  ;  Los  Amantes  de  Teruel^ 
by  Comella  ;  and  an  anonymous  mono- 
logue. Besides  these  we  have,  in  1780, 
the  Genealogical  Memoir es  of  the  Family 
of  Marcilla^  by  Don  Jos6  Tom  is  Garces 
de  Marcilla,  from  which  Hartzenbusch 
was  to  derive  authority  for  the  tradition 
of  the  family  of  Marcilla. 

Manuel  Salazar  speaks  of  the  Amantes 
in  1789,  and  in  1806  a  short  account  of 
them  was  published  by  Isidoro  de  An- 
tillon  y  Marzo. 

Isidoro  Villarroya  published  (Valen- 
cia, 1838)  a  novel  based  on  the  story, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  History  of  the 
Reconquest  of  Valencia^  by  Don  Louis  la 
Marca,  also  discusses  the  subject.  In 
1842  was  finally  published,  perhaps,  the 
best  history  on  the  subject  by  Don  Es- 
t6ban  Gabarda  6  Igual.  Articles  have 
appeared  in  papers  at  various  dates,  in 
1843,  in  1855,  and  later. 

In  1 86 1  a  new  historical  novel  ap- 
peared by  Castel  Le6n,  and  in  Decem- 
ber i6th,  1865,  an  Italian  opera  by  Ave- 
lino  Aguirre  was  played  in  the  Teatro 
Principal  of  Valencia.  In  1867  Eusebio 
Blasco  brought  out  a  parody  upon  it, 
Los  Novios  de  Teruel ;  in  1887  a  short 
satirical  comedy  by  Angel  Maria  Se- 
govia was  played,  and  in  1889,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 2th,  in  the  Royal  Theatre  of 
Madrid,  was  produced  another  opera, 
in  four  acts,  by  Tomds  Bret6n,  written 
first  in  Spanish  and  afterward  in  Ital- 
ian. As  late  as  1894  a  short  novel,  U>5 
Amantes  de  Teruely  was  published  in 
Barcelona. 

Archer  M,  Huntington, 


THE   BEGGAR. 


The  blinding  heat  of  a  July  sun  was 
stifling  the  air  throughout  the  silent  lit- 
tle village  that  crouched  in  the  thin 
shade  of  its  poplar  trees  like  some  ex- 
hausted wayfarer  who  stops  to  rest  be- 
side the  road.  It  was  but  a  poor  hamlet 
bordering  on  the  plains  of  Avor,  with 
fields  of  flint-stones  which  under  the  in- 
tense glare  of  the  sunlight  resembled 
human  bones. 


In  the  belfry,  twelve  strokes  had 
sounded  after  a  preliminary  chiming  of 
the  quarters.  The  door  of  the  school- 
house  near  the  church  flew  open,  and  a 
swarm  of  urchins,  boys  and  girls,  came 
bustling  out  into  the  road,  disturbing  it 
for  a  few  moments  with  their  shrill- 
voiced  cries  and  their  scuffling  feet,  and 
then  they  disappeared  one  after  another 
into  the  adjacent  houses  like  a  flock  of 
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pigeons,  leaving  the  road  again  desert- 
ed, though  blurred  by  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  once  more  slowly  settled. 

The  teacher,  a  very  tall  and  somewhat 
thin  young  man,  with  light  hair  and  a  yel- 
low beard,  appeared  in  his  turn  on  the 
threshold.  He  shut  the  door,  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket,  and  with  a  rapid 
step  crossed  over  the  highway  toward 
the  neighbouring  inn,  which  could  be 
recognised  by  the  branch  of  firwood 
which  served  it  as  a  sign  over  the  door. 
Within,  one  found  first  a  great  cool  hall, 
quite  simply  furnished  with  two  large  red- 
curtained  beds,  straw-bottomed  chairs 
and  several  tables.  When  the  teacher 
entered,  the  table  at  which  he  usually 
ate  had  been  already  set :  a  coarse  white 
napkin,  three  thick  plates  set  one  upon 
the  other,  the  bright  tin  covers,  a  litre  of 
led  wine,  and  the  heel  of  an  ample  loaf. 

Justin  Pauly  sat  down,  unfolded  his 
napkin,  and  cut  of!  a  slice  of  bread. 
Only  then  did  he  observe  that  he  was 
not  alone.  At  the  table  farthest  away 
and  opposite  one  of  the  beds  sat  a  man, 
his  face  completely  buried  in  his  hands, 
and  with  his  elbows  propped  upon  the 
table  near  his  glass,  in  which  the  amber 
beer  dissolved  a  glint  of  sunshine. 

He  was  a  most  uncanny-looking  beg- 
gar, more  dilapidated,  more  unkempt, 
more  thoroughly  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance than  is  usually  the  case  with  coun- 
try tramps,  who  always  are  more  lucky 
than  their  city  biethren  in  finding  food 
and  shelter  every  day.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  guess  his  age,  so  curiously 
browned  were  both  his  skin  and  hair, 
as  though  they  had  been  harmonised  by 
the  action  of  a  scorching  fire.  His  very 
features  had  almost  disappeaied,  ob- 
literated by  an  eruption  of  the  skin, 
which  had  half-closed  his  eyes,  his  nos- 
trils, and  his  mouth.  Pauly  lemembered 
that  he  once  had  seen  in  an  anatomical 
museum  some  wax  masks  which  repre- 
sented certain  miners  at  Saint  6tienne 
who  had  been  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp.  These  masks  had  had  pre- 
cisely such  a  face  as  this,  distorted  and 
most  hideously  seamed.  Pauly  said  to 
himself  : 

*'  It's  probably  some  workman  from 
Virzon  who  has  had  an  accident — poor 
devil  !" 

He  thought  of  it  for  half  a  moment, 
and  then  his  attention  was  more  pleas- 
antly distracted.  Mademoiselle  Lucotte, 
the  landlord's  daughter,  came  bringing 


in  the  soup.  The  two  exchanged  a 
smile.  Pauly  ever  since  his  arrival  at 
Foissy  had  felt  a  strong  attraction  for 
her,  finding  her  far  more  congenial  than 
the  other  country  girls,  inasmuch  as  she 
did  not  speak  their  rude  patois^  having 
pursued  since  her  mother's  death  a  course 
of  study  with  the  Sisters,  and  having  her- 
self acted  as  a  teacher  for  the  younger 
children.  She  was  a  pretty  girl—  pretty, 
at  least,  for  this  country  of  plain  women 
— with  gentle  gray  eyes,  a  broad  white 
forehead,  sunburnt  cheeks,  and  pale 
yellow  hair  arranged  in  a  becoming  twist. 
She  put  down  the  tureen  and  leaned 
over  the  table  on  her  closed  hands. 

While  fastening  the  napkin  around  hi^ 
neck  and  helping  himself  to  the  soup, 
Pauly  inquired  : 

**  Is  everything  going  well  to-day. 
Mademoiselle  Henriette  ?" 

*•  Quite  well,  M.  Justin.  And  with 
you  also  ?" 

'•Quite  well." 

They  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  their  glances  plainly  showed  their 
pleasure,  their  mutual  interest,  and  also 
their  reluctance  to  say,  perhaps,  too 
much  as  yet  in  words. 

The  beggar  in  his  corner  looked  up 
and  spat  upon  the  floor.  With  a  ques- 
tioning glance,  Pauly  called  her  atten- 
tion to  him.  Henriette  bent  down  her 
head,  and  still  leaning  on  her  hands  said 
in  a  low  voice  that  answeted  his  un- 
spoken question  : 

**  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea.  It's  a 
whole  hour  now  that  he's  been  sitting 
there  beside  his  glass  without  drinking 
a  drop.  When  he  came  in  he  Iccked  at 
me  in  such  a  strange  way  that  he  fairly 
frightened  me.  I'm  awfully  glad  that 
you  came,  for  papa's  away.  Catherine 
and  I  were  really  quite  uneasy.  But 
that's  no  reason  why  you  should  leave 
your  soup  untouched.     Come  !" 

She  turned  away,  after  a  rapid  glance 
in  the  direction  of  the  beggar.  The 
teacher  asked  : 

**  Surely  you  aren't  going  to  leave  me 
all  alone,  are  you,  just  because  you're 
afraid  of  this  beggar  ?" 

**  No,  of  course  not.  I'll  sit  down 
here  beside  you." 

They  commenced  chatting  just  as  ihey 
did  every  day,  he  swallowing  spoonfuls 
of  soup,  and  she  by  his  side  near  the  end 
of  the  table.  The  insignificant  chit-chat 
of  the  village  formed  the  staple  of  this 
daily  talk  of  theirs  which  both  of  them 
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alike  looked  forward  to  each  morning 
with  a  certain  eager  expectation.  Hen- 
riette  took  a  lively  interest  in  Pauly's 
pupils,  and  he  gravely  narrated  to  her 
all  their  tricks  as  well  as  the  tasks  and 
the  punishments  that  he  had  imposed 
upon  them. 

**  Jean  Rousseau  has  really  a  good 
deal  of  talent.  He  wrote  a  dictation 
for  me  to-day  without  making  a  single 
mistake  ;  and  would  you  believe  il, 
Mademoiselle  Henriette,  he  came  to  me 
this  morning  to  ask  me  how  to  punctu- 
ate !  It's  a  pity,  it's  really  a  pity,  that 
he's  so  harum-scarum." 

**  And  how  about  Matthieu  ?"  asked 
Henriette,  who  knew  them  all. 

••  Oh,  Matthieu  ?  He's  an  absolute 
idiot — the  sort  of  fellow  who'll  be  put 
to  watching  geese  after  he  grows  up." 

Next  they  talked  over  the  newspaper 
which  the  teacher  had  just  received,  and 
which  he  always  loaned  to  Henriette  for 
the  continued  story  which  it  contained. 
It  was  a  novel  by  M.  Jules  Mary,  and 
Pauly  found  it  very  well  written,  but  in 
a  rather  too  pretentious  style.  Hen- 
riette, on  the  contrary,  pronounced  it 
simply  *'  splendid." 

When  the  teacher  had  finished  his 
soup,  she  took  away  his  plate  ;  and  al- 
though he  objected,  and  out  of  polite- 
ness wished  to  serve  himself,  she  brought 
him  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  garnished 
with  potatoes,  and  then  took  her  place 
again  beside  him. 

They  had  both  by  this  time  entirely 
forgotten  the  beggar,  who  in  his  corner 
sat  before  his  glass,  as  still  as  death. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which 
their  thoughts  persistently  turned  toward 
the  same  theme,  Pauly  asked  in  a  hesitat- 
ing way  : 

"  And  have  you  heard  anything  yet  ? 
No  news  still  ?" 

Henriette  blushed  and  then  became 
preoccupied. 

"  No,  not  a  scrap  of  news,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  And  hasn't  the  Colonel  sent  you 
any  answer  ?" 

"  Not  yet." 

The  teacher  shook  his  head. 

**  I  imagine,  then,  that  it's  all  over 
now.     There  can't  be  any  doubt  of  it." 

"  Poor  D'sir6  !"  murmured  Henriette. 
And  putting  her  apron  to  her  eyes  she 
began  to  sob. 

The  teacher  rose  and  leaned  over  her 
from  behind  her  chair,  endeavouring  to 


comfort  her  with  gentle  words  and  timid 
gestures. 

"  Come,  Mademoiselle  Henriette,  you 
mustn't  grieve  like  that.  It's  a  whole 
year  now  since  you  began  to  be  anxious 
about  this  affair,  isn't  it  ?  Considering 
that  his  two  comrades  who  returned  last 
year  with  his  company  assured  you  that 
he  disappeared  about  two  months  before 
the  skirmish  at  Liang-Fu — disappeared, 
in  fact,  like  a  deserter — he  must  have 
been  captured  by  the  pirates  who  infest 
the  colony." 

But  Henriette  continued  crying,  over- 
whelmed by  the  thought  that  the  man 
whom  she  had  loved,  the  man  who  used 
to  take  her  in  the  evening  to  walk 
among  the  hedgerows,  and  who  had 
been  the  first  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart, 
was  now  dead,  dead  and  mouldering  in 
the  earth,  ever  so  far  away  in  the  land 
of  the  barbarous  Chinese. 

**  Poor  D'sir6  !"  she  kept  saying. 
**  He  loved  me  so  !  If  things  had  not 
happened  as  they  did,  I  suppose  that 
we  should  now  have  been  married  by 
this  time." 

'•No  doubt,"  replied  Pauly.  "It's 
very  sad,  of  course.  But  now  that  you 
have  lost  your  lover,  just  consider 
whether  there  isn't  some  one  else  who 
also  loves  you — who  loves  you,  in  fact, 
as  much  as  did  poor  Desir6." 

Henriette  raised  her  head,  her  eyes 
shining  through  her  tears.  She  nervous- 
ly twisted  the  strings  of  her  blue  apron 
in  her  fingers,  revealing  of  a  sudden  the 
true  coquette,  in  spite  of  all  her  sorrow. 

'*  Why,  who  can  that  be,  M.  Pauly  ?" 

He  drew  her  toward  the  bench,  and 
they  sat  there  side  by  side  in  a  corner 
where  they  thought  the  beggar  could 
not  see  them. 

"  Well,  it  is  I,  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
riette. Don't  you  really  know  how 
much  I  love  you  ?" 

She  grew  very  red,  and  her  tears  were 
dried  upon  the  burning  blushes  of  her 
cheeks.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  tender 
recollection  of  poor  Desire,  who  had  died 
Jc  Asia,  far  from  all  his  friends  ;  but 
?till  she  was  so  young,  she  couldn't  al- 
ways remain  single  without  some  one  to 
pet  her,  to  hold  her  hands,  to  embrace 
her,  and  to  love  her.  And  all  the  while 
Justin  Pauly  in  a  low  voice  kept  on  try- 
ing to  persuade  her. 

"  D6sir6  surely  must  be  dead  ;  there 
can't  any  longer  be  a  doubt  of  it.  You've 
shed  tears  enough  for  him  already,  and 
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really  you've  been  faithful  long  enough 
to  his  memory.'* 

And,  moreover,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, without  saying  any  ill  of  this  brave 
fellow,  whom,  after  all,  Pauly  himself 
had  never  known,  was  it  not  really  al- 
lowable to  think  that  he  was  not  quite 
the  husband  that  she  ought  to  have  ? 
This  Desir6  was  almost  entirely  illiter- 
ate ;  he  was  only  a  workman — what  sort 
of  a  home  could  he  have  given  her  any- 
way ? 

She  bent  her  head  still  lower  and  made 
no  answer. 

**  Well,  then,"  said  he  with  a  discour- 
aged air,  **  I  see  very  clearly  that  you 
love  him  still,  and  that  you  don't  care 
for  me  at  all.  So  I  know  the  only  thing 
that  is  left  for  me  to  do." 

*•  And  what  is  that,  M.  Justin  ?" 

**  To  ask  for  a  transfer.  It  happens 
that  I  have  a  friend  who  wants  to  make 
a  change,  as  he's  a  native  of  this  prov- 
ince.    I'll  write  to  him  about  it." 

Henriette  seized  his  hands  at  once 
with  a  quick,  nervous  movement. 

*'  Surely  you  won't  do  that,  M.  Jus- 
tin ?" 

*'Why  not,  I'd  like  to  know  .>"  he 
answered,  turning  away  his  eyes.  **  I 
should  do  wrong  to  stay  here  when  you 
haven't  the  least  bit  of  friendship  for 


me. 
<  < 


What  !  Not  a  bit  of  friendship  for 
you  ?  It's  most  unkind  of  you  to  say 
so  !  You  know  very  well  I  have,  and, 
in  fact,  more  than  I  ought  to  have,  and 
you  know  that  I  should  be  ever  so  un- 
happy if  you  were  to  leave  Foissy  as  poor 
l)dsir6  did." 

Tears  filled  her  eyes  again,  and  she 
began  to  sob.  Pauly  drew  her  toward 
him  and  kissed  her  gently  on  the  neck 
and  on  the  face. 

**  Ah,  please  don't  cry  !  I  can*t  bear 
to  have  you  cry,  my  sweet  little  Hen- 
riette. I  will  stay  at  Foissy,  and  in- 
deed, even  if  you  didn't  care  for  me,  I 
shouldn't  have  the  courage  to  go  away 
and  never  see  you  any  more,  morning 
and  evening,  as  I  do  now.  I'll  stay, 
and"  (he  lowered  his  voice,  hesitating 
a  little)  "  later,  perhaps, — when  you  are 
absolutely  certain — if  you'll  let  me,  I'll 
ask  something  of  your  father." 

She  placed  a  finger  on  his  lips  as  she 
replied  : 

*'  Yes,  a  little  later,  and  I'll  promise 
you.     I  shall  be  happy,  ever  so  happy  !" 

And  then,  overcome  by  a  frank  long- 


ing for  affection,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck  and  put  her  lips  to  his. 
They  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms  ; 
the  ardour  of  young  love  thrilled  them. 

The  sound  of  a  table  suddenly  pushed 
back  startled  both.  It  was  the  beggar 
who  had  just  arisen.  They  saw  him  as 
he  stood  there  draining  his  glass  at  a 
draught  and  throwing  down  two  cop- 
pers on  the  table.  He  passed  in  front  of 
them  while  they  even  yet  were  clinging 
in  a  sort  of  half  embrace.  He  looked 
at  them  for  an  instant  and  then  departed 
with  an  uncertain  step. 

"  He's  had  only  a  single  glass  of 
beer,"  said  Pauly,  "and  yet  he  stag- 
gers like  a  drunken  man." 

"  Did  you  see  how  he  looked  at  us  ?" 
murmured  Henriette.  But  Pauly  did 
not  answer,  being  tormented  by  a  wish 
to  kiss  once  more  those  lips  that  had 
just  touched  his  own  ;  and  the  young 
girl,  also  overcome  by  love,  permitted 
him  to  hold  her  in  his  arms,  for  now 
that  the  beggar  had  departed  she  was 
quite  at  ease.  They  remained  a  long 
while  thus,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
as  thouglj  this  close  embrace  could 
shield  them  from  the  threat  of  some  in- 
visible and  mysterious  danger  of  which 
they  had  both  been  conscious  even  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  tenderness. 

Of  a  sudden  Henriette  pushed  him 
away.  Pauly,  alarmed  by  the  pallor  of 
her  face,  cried  out : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Henriette  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?" 

She  only  stammered  : 

"  The  man  .  .  .  the  drunken  man  .  .  . 
the  beggar  !  I  knew  his  eyes  !  Ah,  now 
I'm  sure  .  .  .  yes,  I  remember  !" 

Pauly,  in  his  turn,  grew  as  pale  as 
death. 

"  You  recognised  him  ?" 

"  Yes — at  least  it  seems  so,  now.  If 
it  were  really  .  .  .  ? 

She  spoke  no  name,  but  her  lover 
understood  her.  Then  as  she  rose  and 
was  hastening  to  the  door  to  look  out 
on  the  road,  he  seized  her  hand  and 
tried  to  hold  her  back. 

**  Henriette,  I  beg  you,  don't  go  !" 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  hap- 
piness which  he  had  just  secured  was 
going  to  escape  him,  to  vanish  away 
forever  through  that  open  door.  But 
Henriette  answered  with  dilated  eyes  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  must  !     I  must  look  !" 

She  drew  him  after  her.  They  reached 
the  threshold  without  letting  go  each 
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other's  hands,  as  though  they  feared  to 
find  the  beggar  hidden  behind  the  door 
and  ready  to  strike  them  to  the  ground. 
But  there  was  no  one  there.  The  vil- 
lage, as  their  eyes  explored  it,  showed 
them  only  its  drowsy  silent  houses  set 
on  both  sides  of  the  long  white  road. 


But  at  the  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  blue  sky  met  this  long  white  road, 
they  saw  a  moving  blur  of  black  that 
slowly  vanished  in  the  distance. 

Marcel  Pr^ost^  trattslatcd  by 

H.  T.  Peck. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


Is  the  pen  really  mightier  than  the 
sword  ?  Not  evidently  in  the  opinion 
of  everybody  here,  for  we  have  just 
passed  through  what  may  be  called  a 
month  of  literary  duels.  We  have  had 
a  duel  between  two  poets ;  we  came 
near  having  another  duel  between  the 
grandson  of  a  poet  and  the  son  of  an 
ex-prime  minister,  who  devotes  to  his- 
torical literature  the  leisure  created  for 
him  by  political  defeat  ;  and  our  last  en- 
counter was  between  a  journalist  and  a 
general,  who  had  rushed  into  print  in 
order  to  secure  for  himself  before  pos- 
terity the  doubtful  honour  of  having  in 
a  day  of  political  crisis  ordered  his 
troops  to  fire  upon  the  people,  with  the 
most  deadly  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  these 
duels  was  the  one  between  the  two 
poets,  Robert  de  Montesquiou  and 
Henri  de  R6gnier.  It  had  its  origin  in 
a  harmless  joke  of  the  daughter  of  an- 
other poet.  Mademoiselle  de  H6r6dia. 
You  see  the  feud  belongs  entirely  to 
Parnassus.  The  joke  related  to  a  cane, 
and  in  the  mind  of  its  author  was  con- 
nected with  a  portrait  of  Monsieur  de 
Montesquiou  by  Baldini,  in  which  the 
poet  holds  a  cane  in  his  hand.  Mon- 
sieur de  Montesquiou  seems,  or  claims, 
to  have  believed  that  he  was  thereby 
likened  to  the  base  specimens  of  the 
male  sex  who  used  their  sticks  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  fairer  and  weaker 
half  of  mankind,  in  order  more  rapidly  to 
effect  their  exit  from  the  terrible  fire  of 
the  Charity  Bazaar,  and  no  explanation 
would  satisfy  him.  Henri  de  R6gnier, 
the  husband  of  Monsieur  de  H6r6dia*s 
older  daughter,  had  to  meet  him  sur  U 
terrain.  Somebody  was  wounded,  not 
seriously  though,  and  honour  was  satis- 
fied ;  but  honour  alone,  for  the  com- 
batants did  not  shake  hands  after  the 
encounter,  and  it  is  said  that  the  breach 
will  never  be  healed.     I  must  add  that 


public  opinion  entirely  sides  with  Henri 
de  R^gnier.  His  adversary  has  just 
published  a  collection  of  articles  under 
the  title  of  Roseaux  Pensants,  Had  he 
been  himself  a  little  more  of  a  **  think- 
ing reed"  the  whole  incident  might  have 
been  avoided. 

In  the  next  duel,  which  fortunately 
did  not  take  place,  we  find  the  names  of 
Hugo  and  6mile  Oliivier.  The  latter, 
who  has  never  been  forgiven  by  the 
French  for  his  share  in  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Prussia  in  1870,  has  un- 
dertaken to  publish  an  exhaustive  work 
upon  the  political  events  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  This  work,  which 
bears  the  general  title  of  L* Empire  Lib- 
^raly  is  to  have  no  less  than  seven  bulky 
volumes,  of  which  the  second,  which 
deals  with  the  early  life  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  with  the  coup  d'etat  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 85 1,  has  just  appeared.  Of  course 
no  one  is  more  hated  by  the  Bonapartists 
in  France  than  Victor  Hugo,  the  author 
of  NapoUon  le  Petit^  of  Les  ChdtimentSy 
and  V Histoire  d'un  Crime.  M.  Oliivier, 
in  an  extract  of  his  volume  published 
in  advance  by  the  Figaro^  bitterly  re- 
marked upon  the  statements  of  the  poet 
in  relation  to  the  events  of  1851,  and  de- 
clared them  untrustworthy  ;  whereupon 
Georges  Hugo,  as  the  defender  of  his 
grandfather's  memory,  sent  to  the 
Figaro^  which  did  not  print  it,  and  to 
the  Journal^  which  did,  a  letter  in  which 
the  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Napoleon  III. 
was  handled  without  gloves.  This  led 
to  a  challenge  sent  to  Georges  Hugo  by 
£mile  Ollivier's  son,  M.  Daniel  Oliivier, 
a  young  lawyer,  who  seems  to  have  in- 
herited some  of  his  father's  ability. 
The  seconds,  among  whom  was,  on 
Georges  Hugo's  side,  Leon  Alphonse 
Daudet,  his  sister's  divorced  husband, 
were  already  discussing  the  conditions 
of  the  duel,  when  j^mile  011ivier,who  had 
just  heard  of  the  affair,  suddenly  appear- 
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ed  in  the  midst  of  them,  declaring  that 
he  did  not  consider  himself  offended  by 
young  Hugo's  letter,  and  that  therefore 
he  could  not  allow  his  son's  fighting  a 
duel  about  it ;  and,  ^moreover,  that  if 
there  must  be  a  duel — why,  he  would 
fight  it  himself.  As  he  is  now  over 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  of  course  this 
ended  the  affair,  and  honour  was  satis- 
fied without  the  shedding  of  one  drop 
of  blood. 

A  curious  point  to  be  noted  about  this 
affair  is  that  while  fimile  Ollivier's  book 
was  published  by  instalments  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  chapter  in 
which  Hugo  is  mentioned  did  not  appear 
in  the  celebrated  magazine.  Did  M. 
Brunetiere  refuse  to  print  it  ?  Was  it 
not  presented  to  him  ?  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  gods. 

General  R6billot  is  another  man 
whose  honour  is  satisfied.  His  duel 
with  Monsieur  de  Sainte-Croix,  a  writer 
in  the  advanced  republican  newspaper. 
La  Lanterne^  was  also  caused  by  the  pub- 
lication of  jfemile  Ollivier's  book.  The 
author,  of  course,  had  to  mention  the 
massacre  of  December  4th,  1851,  which 
took  place  on  the  Boulevard  and  began 
in  front  of  the  Maison  Sallandrouze. 
In  so  doing,  he  tried  to  clear  Marshal 
Canrobert's  memory  from  the  stain  left 
upon  it  by  this  incident,  when  General 
Rebillot  came  forward  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  FigarOy  shrieking  aloud, 
**  Me,  Me,  adsum  qui  feci  f*  or,  as  Racine 
would  have  put  it, 

*'  Ce  que  j'ai  fait  .  .  .  j'ai  cm  le  devoir  faire. 
Je  le  ferais  encor  si  j'avais  a  le  faire." 

The  old  general,  then,  claimed  to  have 
ordered  the  firing,  and  even  to  have 
been  for  years  treated  very  coolly  by 
Canrobert  for  doing  so.  No  wonder 
that  a  republican  journalist  told  him 
some  pretty  sharp  things  about  it.  The 
duel  followed,  with  just  enough  blood- 
shed to  satisfy  bloodthirsty  Honour, 
and  the  two  combatants  heartily  shook 
hands  afterward,  while  the  old  warrior 
answered  those  who  asked  him  why  he 
had  fought,  **  Why  !  I  am  devilish 
fond  of  fencing  !" 

And  now,  paullo  minora  canamus  /  let 
us  hang  to  the  peg  the  sword  of  our  an- 
cestors and  record  the  doings  of  the 
pen. 

First  of  all,  to  the  seriously  minded, 
I  must  mention  a  very  important,  per- 
haps   an    epoch-making   book,    by   Dr. 


Maurice  de  Fleury,  Introduction  J  ia 
M^decine  de  V Esprit,  The  title  is  clear 
enough  to  call  for  no  elucidation.  All 
I  have  to  say  is  that  the  book  is  as  clear 
as  its  title,  and  that  it  is  intensely  sug- 
gestive. 

One  of  the  great  undertakings  of  the 
publishers  Armand  Colin  and  Company 
came  to  completion  this  month.  It  is 
the  Histoire  Politique  de  V  Europe  Contemn 
poraine  of  Professor  Seignobos,  which 
had  appeared  by  Instalments.  It  cov- 
ers all  the  ground,  which  Fyffe  had  in- 
tended to  cover  in  his  History  of  Modern 
Europe,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  an  Eng- 
lish translation  does  not  appear  before 
long. 

I  doubt  whether  Henri  Lavedon's  last 
book,  Les  Jeunes^  even  with  its  sub-title, 
L Espoir  de  la  France^  will  appeal  to  the 
same  class  of  readers  as  the  foregoing. 
These  dialogues  certainly  make  up  the 
most  fin  de  sihle  book  we  have  had  as 
yet.  I  confess  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  how  a  man  of  Lavedon's 
penetration  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
pitiless  blague  that  covers  every  page  of 
the  book. 

Even  Gyp  has  her  serious  moments. 
Her  Baron  Sinai\  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, has  a  good  deal  to  commend  it 
as  a  study  of  some  of  the  features  of  the 
influence  in  society  of  Jewish  finance. 

But  everything  this  month  in  the  do- 
main of  fiction  yields,  as  far  as  success 
is  concerned,  to  Marcel  Prevost's  Der- 
nitres  Lettres  de  Femmes  and  to  Ohnet's 
Cur/  de  Favilres,  In  a  few  days  Provost's 
book  had  reached  its  twenty  ninth  edi- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  at 
his  best  in  these  short  and  somewhat 
sentimental  sketches.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  taken  up  to  while  away  a  few  minutes 
of  fatigue  in  these  hot  days.  How  it 
will  be  read  and  its  cas  de  conscience  dis- 
cussed by  the  seaside  and  in  all  the 
summer  resorts  ! 

As  for  Ohnet's  sixteenth  novel,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  as  successful  as  his  Mattre  de 
Forges  was  years  ago.  It  has  the  same 
qualities  and  the  same  faults.  Its  story 
is  full  of  incidents,  its  situations  are  ex- 
ternally dramatic.  The  style,  the  psy- 
chology of  the  author  have  not  improved 
since  Jules  Lemaltre's  merciless  analysis 
of  the  same.  But  the  public  will  read 
the  book,  which  is  far  from  tedious,  and 
will  flock  to  the  play  when  it  is  drama- 
tised, as  it  is  sure  to  be.  I  must  say 
heie,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  a  board* 
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ing-school  girl's  book.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  Ohnet's  Cur^f  de  Fa- 
vihres  and  Halevy's  Abb^  Constantin. 

Jeanne  Mairet's  Deux  Mondes  will  cer- 
tainly not  have  as  many  readers  as 
Ohnet's  book,  but  it  will  interest  the 
American  public  none  the  less.  It  clev- 
erly contrasts  American  and  European 
society,  and  neither  Europeans  nor 
Americans  have  a  right  to  complain  that 
the  author  was  not  qualified  for  the 
work.  Jeanne  Mairet,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  fwm  de  plume  of  Madame  Charles 
Bigot,  who  is  an  American  by  birth, 
being  the  daughter  of  Healy,  the  artist. 

With  the  hope  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  I  shall  have  to  do  so,  I  again  couple 
together  the  names  of  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset.  M.  Rocheblave  pub- 
lishes in  book-form  George  Sand's  let- 
ters to  Musset  and  Sainte-Beuve,  for- 
merly published  in  periodicals,  together 
with  his  own  thoughtful  article,  La  Feu 
d'une  Lifgende.  May  it  be  the  end,  in- 
deed !  We  have  another  book  on 
George  Sand  and  a  less  exasperating 
part  of  her  life,  La  Bonne  Dame  de  No- 
hant.  It  deals,  of  course,  with  L61ia's 
old  age.  It  is  due  to  two  authors,  MM. 
Hugues  Lapaire  and  Firmin  Roy.  They 
have  done  their  work  well. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  the  **  Temoin 
Impartial"  who  publishes  a  thin  volume 
on  Paul  Verlaifu  et  ses  Contemporaifis  j 
but  I  can  say  that  he  is  the  reverse  of 
inipartial.      He   is   an    out-and  out  ad- 


mirer of  Verlaine,  which  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  his  book  is  not  readable 
and  interesting. 

At  the  last  moment  two  important  con- 
tributions to  literary  history  have  come 
from  the  press,  a  monograph  on  Afari- 
vaux,  by  Gaston  Deschamps,  in  Ha- 
chette*s  Grands  Ecrivains  Franfais^  and 
a  Chronologie  Molieresque^  by  George 
Monval,  which  is  published  by  Jouaust, 
and  therefore  a  book  for  the  booklover 
as  well  as  for  the  bookman.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  George  Monval's  name 
on  the  title-page  is  a  guarantee  of  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy. 

A  few  months  ago  I  mentioned  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  Hugo's  poems  pub- 
lished by  Delagrave.  The  same  firm 
now  issues  a  companion  volume  to  the 
same,  consisting  of  selections  from 
Hugo's  prose  works. 

Two  thick  volumes  of  practical  infor- 
mation have  just  come  out,  both  remark- 
ably useful  :  one  is  the  eighteenth  yearly 
issue  of  Henri  Avenel's  Annuaire  de  la 
Presse  Franfaise  et  du  Mofide  Politique^ 
the  other  the  first  issue  of  the  Annuaire 
Hachette^  which  is  a  totally  different  pub- 
lication from  the  Almanack  Hachette, 

And  as  to  the  future  ?  All  I  shall 
mention  this  month  is  a  verse-play  by 
Armand  Silvestre,  just  read  to  the  actors 
of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  Title,  Tristan 
de  L/onois,     It  tells  its  own  story. 

Alfred  Manihre. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  WISDOM. 


T  had  not  thought  (ah  God  !  had  I  but  known  !) 

That  this  sad  hour  should  ever  me  befall 

When  thou  I  judged  the  holiest  of  all 
Should  come  to  be  the  thing  I  must  disown. 
Was  it  not  true  ? — that  April  morn  ? — thy  blown 

Gold  hair  around  my  hair  for  coronal  ? 

Or  is  this  truer  ? — thou  at  the  outer  wall, 
Unroyal,  and  with  unrepentant  moan  ? 

Yet  prize  I  now  this  wisdom  I  have  won 

Who  must  alway  remember  ? — Nay  !     My  tears 

Must  close  mine  eyes — as  thou  wouldst  hide  thy  face 

If  some  great  meteor,  kindred  to  the  sun. 

Should  haunt  the  undying  stars  ten  million  years 

To  fall,  some  noon,  dead  in  thy  market-place. 

Francis  Sherman. 
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THE  MARTIAN.* 

**  Oh,  crimini,  but  it  ivas  hot  !  and 
how  I  disliked  the  pious  iEneas  !'*  ex- 
claims the  biographer  of  Mr.  Du  Mau- 
rier's  hero,  Barty  Josselin,  in  tecount- 
ing  their  common  school  days  at  the 
Institution  F.  Brossard,  fifty  years  ago. 
From  the  hour  of  Barty's  enrolment, 
when  he  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a 
white  mouse  that  stood  upright  in  his 
hand,  and  winked  the  wink  of  success- 
ful, time-serving  hypocrisy,  and  assev- 
erated :  "  /  shan't  go  blind  ;  nothing 
will  ever  happen  to  my  eyes,"  to  the 
time  when  he  was  **  plucked"  from  his 
class,  and  decided  not  to  be  a  guards- 
man, but  an  artist,  and  returned  to 
Paris  and  Antwerp,  and  did  become 
blind,  and  was  delivered  from  a  fool 
oculist  and  from  suicide  by  an  angel 
from  the  planet  Mars,  and  by  her  was 
inspired  to  write  novels,  and  became 
the  "greatest  genius  this  century  has 
produced,"  Robert  Maurice  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  him,  and  the  whole 
world  reflected  his  light-heartedness 
and  beauty.  For  he  was  beautiful,  nor 
on  such  account  was  di  gnngaUt-Jocrisse^ 
and  words  are  empty  and  unavailing  to 
show  how  brave  and  noble  he  was,  and 
how  he  sung  and  danced  into  the  heart 
of  every  man  or  woman  he  met,  from 
the  Circassian  girl  on  the  boulevard  and 
that  Jenny  who  was  no  Elaine,  to  U 
grand  Bonzig,  his  schoolmaster,  and  the 
heiress  Julia,  who,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  was  Mr.  Nobody  of  Nowhere,  fated 
to  a  coat-of-arms  crossed  with  the  bar- 
sinister,  all  but  proposed  to  him  ;  from 
Leah,  who  made  tea  better  than  Julia, 
and  whom  he  married,  and  Father 
Louis,  who  played  Beethoven  to  him  for 
a  French  song  that  the  priest  forgot  to 
forget,  to  the  charcoal-burner,  who 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks  and  gave 
him  a  large  green  lizard.  Barty  was 
too  gentle  to  kill  a  hare,  and  fearless 
enough  to  outstare  a  stamping  bull. 
Ah,  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure,  even 
for  the  reviewer,  to  recall  every  incident 
in  the  joint  lives  of  Barty  and  Bob,  day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  microscopically 
— to  tell  every  book  they  read,  every 

*  The    Martian.      By   George  Du  Maurier. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.75. 


lark  they  shared,  both  in  school  and  in 
the  life  struggle  that  followed,  but  this 
Mr.  Du  Mauiier  did,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

Like  Peter  Ibbetson  and  Trilby\  the 
story  is  suffused  with  charming  senti- 
ment and  quaint  humour,  and  touched 
with  a  satire  that  is  both  well  bred  and 
keen.  Twice  one  glimpses  a  drcibund 
of  good  fellowship  that  suggests  the 
immortal  group  of  Englishmen  in  Trilby  ; 
and  the  youthful  scenes  of  the  first  third 
of  the  volume  take  one  swiftly  back  to 
the  opening  chapters  of  Peter  Ibbetson, 
The  story  is  strewn  with  droll  incidents, 
none  funnier,  perhaps,  than  where  Barty 
and  Bob  come  to  fisticuffs  over  the 
question  which  should  bleed  himself  to 
death  on  the  other's  tomb,  a  la  Chateau- 
briand's Outagamis.  As  for  satire,  the 
only  Jewess  is  Leah,  whom  Barty  loved 
as  he  had  Scott's  Rebecca.  M.  Noiret, 
the  sleek,  rapacious  oculist  who  mal- 
treated Barty's  eyes,  and  an  English 
snob,  Beresford  Duff,  who  asked  Barty 
if  he  really  meant  to  "  paint  for  hire/' 
are  hit  hardest,  perhaps,  although  there 
is  a  pen- jab  at  "  the  American  gentle- 
man,'* and  no  attempt  to  abbreviate  the 
names  of  the  German  princes  visfting 
Diisseldorf,  Fritz  and  Hans  von  Eselbra- 
ten  -  Himmelsblutwurst  -  Silberschinken, 
"  each  passing  rich  on  ^200  a  year." 

The  delightful  informality  of  the  nar- 
rative disarms  criticism.  The  supposed 
chronicler  professes  to  know  only  tele- 
graphese, and  lapses  into  comic  despair 
over  his  unaccustomed  task.  Now  he 
lags,  and  now  he  spurts,  getting  ahead 
of  the  story,  and  again  recovers  himself 
with  the  remark  :  "  What  matter  how 
it's  written  so  long  as  it's  true."  It  is, 
indeed,  made  to  seem  true,  and  that  as 
much  by  the  chronicler's  artful  indiffer- 
ence to  unimportant  details  which,  he 
says,  have  escaped  his  memory,  as  by 
the  minuteness  with  which  he  relates 
what  he  remembers.  None  of  the  dia- 
logues are  long,  and  there  is  only  an 
occasional  dab  of  natural  description. 
The  galleries  and  street  scenes  are 
sketched  with  a  light,  unerring  touch. 
The  tale  moves  much  more  slowly  than 
Trilby^  ;nd  lacks,  if  anything,  a  cumu- 
lative interest.  Yet  one  lingers  on  each 
page,  finds  the  note  of  suggestion  every- 
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where,  and  comes  to  love  the  leisurely, 
wayfaring  pace  of  the  author.  Du 
Maurier's  mere  use  of  **  and"  is  refresh- 
ing ;  the  sentences  ripple  along  like 
waves  chasing  one  another.  And  those 
impulsive,  open-faced  paragraphs  !  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  prone  they  are  to 
end  with  some  sage  little  afterthought, 
like,  "  One  never  quite  knows,"  or 
**  The  world  is  wide,"  or  "I  forget 
what  use  we  made  of  the  money — a 
good  one,  I  feel  sure"  ?  While  the  sen- 
timent hangs  like  a  globule  of  dew,  we 
pause  and  reflect — and  behold,  I  fear, 
Mcs  CO ftipli merits.  Never  did  writer  let 
himself  in  on  his  materials  more  genially 
and  confidingly,  or  by  his  own  compla- 
cency lure  the  reader  to  a  more  amiable 
mood  of  self-appreciation.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  style,  the  "  Thackeray  of  a  later 
age"  whom  Mr.  Lang  has  been  at  some 
pains  to  name,  is  not  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris, 
as  this  astute  critic  implies,  but  plainly 
and  unquestionably  Du  Maurier.  It  is 
probable  that  no  writer  ever  reproduced 
the  manner  of  another  so  bewitchingly 
and  with  so  slight  a  sacrifice  of  his  own 
individuality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  why  the 
author  of  Trilby  admitted  a  supernatu- 
ral element  into  the  present  story.  Like 
the  hypnotic  "business"  of  Trilby  ^Xidi 
of  Bourdi lion's  NephcU^  Martia  and  the 
Martian's  periodical  consciousness  of 
the  north  may  whet  curiosity  and  excite 
discussion  ;  but  these  features  can  only 
detract  from  the  literary  value  of  the 
book,  for  they  are  not  an  integral  part 
of  it.  Barty  was  such  a  wonderful  fel- 
low, we  are  informed,  that  he  "  must 
have  had  some  special  friend  above." 
In  no  other  way  could  his  associates  ac- 
count for  his  abnormally  keen  sense  of 
hearing  and  of  smell,  or  his  magnetic 
discernment  of  the  north.  He  went  on 
naturally  enough,  however,  for  one  so 
extraordinarily  gifted,  till  page  190, 
where  we  are  told  that  "  now  he  was 
nearing  the  end  of  the  time  when  he  was 
to  be  as  other  mortals  are."  Thence- 
forward we  read  of  him,  a  dozen  times, 
either  that  he  "  felt  northless,"  or  that 
he  had  a  "  sense  of  the  north."  We 
begin  to  wonder  where  Martia,  as  the 
chronicler  said  of  Barty,  "  comes  in," 
and  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  vapor- 
ous "  I  call  !  I  call  !  Appear  !"  busi- 
ness. The  first  intimation  we  have  of 
her  arrival  on  this  planet  is  a  series  of 
dashing,  affectionate  letters  indited  to 


Barty  and  left  on  his  desk.  She  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  she  would  be  but 
a  vague,  mysterious  name.  She  is  not 
half  vague  nor  mysterious.  It  trans- 
pires that  she  had  been  unable  to  meet 
the  high  standard  of  motherhood  ob- 
taining in  Mars,  and  came  to  our  planet, 
that  she  might  incarnate  herself  in  some 
promising  youth.  Barty  was  "  the  most 
perfect  being  she  was  ever  in,"  although 
she  had  been  very  fond  of  Lord  Runs- 
wick,  Barty's  father,  and  was  destined 
subsequently  to  inhabit  one  of  Barty's 
daughters.  Martia  did  his  brainwork 
for  him,  and,  thanks  to  her  benign  in- 
fluence (she  even  gave  him  a  list  of 
books  and  urged  him  to  cultivate  a 
"  decent  English  style"),  his  literary 
and  artistic  work  "  never  cost  him  the 
slightest  effort."  Well,  there  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  this,  you  say.  It 
used  to  be  parroted  about  that  Brown- 
ing had  a  pet  spider  that  did  all  his  writ- 
ing for  him.  But  the  spider  was  capti- 
vating ;  and  Martia,  I  fear,  will  lend 
herself  only  to  parody.  To  me,  she  is 
like  a  diamond  stud  on  the  shirt-bosom 
of  an  imperial  photograph.  And  the 
"  north"  is  merely  a  catchword,  like 
Mr.  Dawson's  "  middle  greyness." 

The  author's  illustrations  deserve  a 
separate  review.  They  are  full  of  im- 
agination and  humour  and  dignity. 
And  a  "glossary"! — not  devised,  I'll 
warrant,  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  "  This 
time  America  shall  have  her  little  French 
ditties  translated  for  her,  so  she  shall  !" 
the  Harpers  seem  to  say.  What,  pray, 
will  be  the  next  innovation  in  novel- 
making  ?  Will  the  Appletons  append  a 
"  glossary"  of  Scotch  idioms  to  Mr. 
Crockett's  forthcoming  story,  so  that  no 
one  may  misread  "  Ye  canna  gang  to  the 
kirk"  ?  Or,  will  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company  furnish  a  "key"  to  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Curtin's  translation  of  Sien- 
kiewicz,  giving  the  English  equivalents 
of  such  Polish  expletives  as,  "I  beg  ! 
I  beg!"  and  "With  the  forehead"? 
Let  us  hope  so. 

George  Merriatn  Hyde, 


MR.  BELLAMY  REPLIES.* 

When  enough  copies  of  a  book  have 
been  sold  to  make  a  ring  around  the 
world,  if  they  were  placed  edge  to  edge, 

*  Equality.      By    Edward    Bellamy.      New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.25. 
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it  is  a  very  delightful  surprise  to  find  in 
the  sequel,  that  with  charming  modesty 
the  author  provides,  by  a  synopsis  of 
the  first  part,  for  the  entertainment  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  acquaint 
themselves  therewith.  Everybody  re- 
members the  tremendous  sensation  that 
was  produced  by  Looking  Backward^  and 
very  few,  perhaps,  will  need  to  have  the 
peculiar  hypnotic  experience  of  Mr. 
Julian  West  recalled  to  mind  ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
present  volume.  Equality^  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  his  story  ;  that  it  begins, 
as  to  time,  the  moment  after  Looking 
Backii*ard  pauses,  and  that,  as  to  plot, 
it  doesn't  end  at  all,  but  simply  stops, 
leaving  Julian  and  Edith  still  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  matrimony — and  the 
reader  will  be  fully  possessed  of  all  nec- 
essary information  on  that  portion  of 
the  subject. 

The  Bookman,  however,  is  a  literary 
and  not  a  political  periodical  ;  and  any 
discussion  of  Equality  in  these  columns 
must  be  based  upon  literary  merit, 
purely  and  entirely.  From  which  point 
of  view  the  question  is  pertinent  whether 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  justified  in  using  the 
framework  of  a  novel  to  teach  sociol- 
ogy ?  It  is  rather  the  fashion,  nowa- 
days, to  say  *'  No  !*'  though  to  be  sure 
our  author  might  with  some  reason  ap- 
peal unto  Plato,  who  did  much  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  The  Republic^  only  sub- 
stituting Socrates  for  Dr.  Leete.  That 
the  method  is  rather  effective  is  shown 
pretty  conclusively  by  the  enormous 
circulation  of  the  former  book  (not 
Plato's  !),  and  the  fact  that  the  one  at 
present  under  consideration  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
Italy. 

Naturally  so  wide  a  circulation  in- 
volved a  rather  lively  criticism,  not  so 
much  of  the  literary  as  of  the  political 
side  of  Looking  Backward^  under  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  held  his  peace  for  ten 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  world  has  moved 
on  rather  rapidly,  for  if  we  except  the 
first  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
similar  epochs,  there  has  never  been 
known  a  period  of  such  wondeiful  de- 
velopment in  clear  and  consecutive  so- 
ciological thinking  as  in  precisely  the 
decade  1887-97 — a  development,  more- 
over, not  in  the  closet,  but  in  the  field. 


Writers  on  and  teachers  of  political 
economy  are  much  where  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  but  that 
the  rank  and  file  have  marched  forward 
is  shown  at  once  by  the  fact,  that  while 
Mr.  Bellamy's  Social  Republic  was  in 
1887  simply  a  Utopian  dream,  it  has  be- 
come, in  1897,  distinctly,  though  un- 
avowedly,  a  political  issue. 

But  while,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy held  his  peace  during  the  period 
referred  to,  he  was  evidently  doing  a 
great  deal  of  hard  thinking,  which  in 
the  present  volume  has  resulted  in  a 
series  of  answers  to  the  criticisms  made 
upon  the  first,  or  rather  to  such  of  them 
as  deserved  reply  ;  for  some  of  these 
were  based  purely  upon  individual  taste, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Social 
Republic  would  be  rather  slow  ;  others 
related  to  details,  as  to  co-operative 
dining-rooms  and  the  like  ;  with  these 
our  author  has  very  properly  not  con- 
cerned himself.  But  if  his  scheme  of 
social  salvation  was  to  be  taken  at  all 
seriously — and  certainly  it  was  so  taken 
by  the  mass  of  the  people — there  were 
two  well-founded  objections  to  which  it 
behooved  him  to  reply,  and  to  which 
accordingly  he  does  reply  in  the  volume 
in  hand.  The  first  was  that  his  Utopia 
was  thoroughly  materialistic,  **  The 
Paradise,"  it  was  wittily  said,  **  of  the 
American  drygoods  clerk  ;"  that  while 
it  certainly  announced  a  commensurate 
development  of  the  artistic  and  spiritual 
side  of  man's  nature,  it  only  made  us 
feel  his  gain  in  material  comforts.  In 
a  volume  of  sermons  or  essays,  it  was 
said,  the  announcement  would  have  been 
sufficient  ;  but  a  novel,  even  though  the 
plot  was  merely  nominal,  must  conform 
to  the  canons  of  art  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  convincing  rather  through  the 
imagination  than  the  reason. 

The  second  objection  was  that,  while 
we  were  shown  **  that  Phcenix,"  the 
full-grown,  we  were  not  told  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  chipping  the  shell — 
that  is,  no  programme  was  laid  down 
for  the  transition  from  monopolistic 
competition,^  the  present  system,  to  co- 
operation or  social  democracy,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  future. 

To  these  objections  our  author,  after 
these  ten  years  of  waiting,  replies,  first, 
by  insisting  that  the  "Great  Revival" 
must  come  befote  Act  V.,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  "Great  Revolution." 
This  he  does  make  us  feel,  though  wc 
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may  have  our  doubts  whether  Unitari- 
anism  will,  after  all,  be  the  religion  of 
the  future,  or  whether  a  merely  hu- 
man Christ  has  the  dynamic  force  pre- 
supposed by  such  a  tremendous  up- 
heaval. 

The  second  objection  is  met  by  the 
setting  forth  of  a  plan  of  operations,  so 
clear  and  practicable,  that  really  it 
might,  just  as  well  as  not,  be  begun  to- 
morrow. This  plan  we  will  not  attempt 
to  indicate  ;  it  must  be  read  in  the  text. 
We  will  only  suggest  an  answer  to  a 
criticism  of  one  detail  that  is  degrad- 
ingly  certain  to  be  made — i.e.^  that  we 
have  not,  in  the  United  States,  any  body 
of  men  to  whom  the  work  of  re-organi- 
sation along  the  proposed  lines  could 
safely  be  entrusted.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have,  during  the  last  ten 
years  or  longer,  been  engaged  in  train- 
ing, in  our  college  and  social  settle- 
ments, in  our  Charity  Organisation  and 
Prison  Reform  Associations,  above  all, 
in  our  State  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissions,  men  and  women  also,  of 
intelligence,  probity,  and  exactly  the 
special  technical  knowledge  required. 
The  personnel  of  our  reformers  need 
cause  us  no  anxiety  whatever. 

Our  space  is  nearly  full.  We  have  no 
room  to  speak  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What  has  been 
told  by  no  means  exhausts  all  that  there 
is  to  be  said  of  the  book  from  its  liter- 
ary side  only.  It  is  eminently  quotable 
and  abounds  in  epigram  ;  this,  in  fact,  is 
a  far  more  notable  feature  than  its  char- 
acterisation, in  which  respect  it  is  weak. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bellamy's  strongest  point, 
artistically  speaking,  is  allegory,  or 
fable.  *'  The  Stage-coach'*  in  Looking 
Backiaarii,  the  **  Water-tank"  in  the 
present  volume,  and  the  sort  of  semi- 
allegory  presented  by  the  group  of  stat- 
uary called  "  The  Strikers,"  are  things 
that  one  cannot  forget.  We  should  like 
to  see  a  story  by  Mr.  Bellamy  rather 
more  on  these  lines.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
very  grateful  for  Equality.  And  surely 
it  must  make  us,  with  Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy,  **  feel  a  queer  feeling,"  to  have 
the  thought  so  prominently  brought 
before  us  that  if,  in  1900,  the  American 
people  at  the  polls  choose  to  vote  them- 
selves economically  free  and  equal,  and 
not  only  entitled  to,  but  determined 
upon,  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Bellamy,  there  is,  so  far  as  our 


author  shows,  or  we  can  discover,  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  hinder. 

Katharine  Pearson  IVoods. 


.4N  EPISTLE  TO  POSTERITY.* 

• 

Whether  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  kept  a 
journal  all  her  life,  or  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  voluminous  letters  to 
friends  interested  in  the  most  trivial  de- 
tails of  her  existence  to  which  she  has  had 
access,  we  do  not  know,  but  one  thing 
is  certain  that  many  of  the  pages  of  her 
Epistle  to  Posterity  read  like  undated  and 
unsigned  letters  "  run  together,"  as  the 
compositors  say,  with  here  a  break  and 
there  a  gap,  for  the  most  part  artisti- 
cally concealed.  We  feel  sure  of  this, 
because  almost  from  the  first  there  is  a 
vividness  of  impression  and  an  exact- 
ness of  observation  which  are  indicative 
of  the  present  mood  in  recounting  things 
seen  and  heard.  There  are  few  signs 
of  the  pain  and  difficulty  which  attend 
the  severe  ordeal  of  recollection,  little 
of  the  mistiness  that  forms  the  veil  be- 
tween the  panorama  of  the  past  and  the 
view-point  of  the  present  ;  nearly  every- 
thing related  is  cameo-like  in  its  clear- 
ness of  detail.  Names  and  dates,  repar- 
tee and  choice  bits  of  conversation  are 
added  to  the  score  with  the  mathemati- 
cal nicety  of  a  sum  in  figures.  Either 
Mrs.  Sherwood  is  gifted  with  a  marvel- 
lous power  of  retention,  quickened  by 
a  vivid  sense  of  mental  reproductive- 
ness,  or  our  hypothesis  holds  good. 
What  substantiates  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  just  where  Mrs.  Sherwood  errs  in 
veracious  statement  or  in  her  version 
of  a  story  or  incident  against  history, 
she  does  so  at  such  times  when  we 
should  say  that  she  was  drawing  on  her 
recollection  of  the  past,  or  reporting 
hearsay,  or  it  may  be  padding  from  con- 
temporary annals  for  the  sake  of  con- 
tinuity or  amplification.  Chief  reason 
of  all  for  believing  that  the  Epistle  has 
largely  been  composed  of  letters  or  the 
pages  of  a  journal,  is  the  presence  of 
that  quality  which  is  the  best  commen- 
dation of  a  letter — namely,  its  personal- 
ity. Now  personality  in  a  letter  takes 
note  of  the  things  that  are  uppermost 

*An  Epistle  to  Posterity.  By  M.  E.  W. 
Sherwood.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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in  the  mind  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
plainly  reveals  the  mood  in  which  it  is 
written.  And  such  a  revelation  of  per- 
sonality is  very  different  from  that  which 
is  disclosed  in  reminiscence. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  *'  rambling  recollec- 
tions" take  us  back  to  the  thirties  and 
forties,  and  her  early  life  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, her  parentage  and  pedigree  are 
described  with  a  generous  pen.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  seems  to  have  inherited  cer- 
tain traits  from  her  father — he  was  **  im- 
pulsive and  lavish** — for  the  adjectival 
use  of  these  qualities  is  apparent  in 
many  of  her  pictures,  which  are  drawn 
with  a  very  free  hand.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
leaves  the  date  of  her  birth  in  nebulous 
uncertainty,  and  a  reference  to  the  por- 
trait (in  photogravure)  does  not  help  us 
much,  for  she  wears  her  years  grace- 
fully, and  reminds  us  of  what  she  says 
of  her  mother — **  she  died  at  fifty,  look- 
ing only  twenty.'*  But  we  find  her  in 
the  forties  "  intimate  with  the  Sage  of 
Weimar  and  with  Thomas  Carlyle,*'  lis- 
tening to  Emerson*s  lectures,  and  wel- 
coming the  first  little  green  books  which 
emanated  from  Boz,  and  also  the  yel- 
low-covered Thackerays. 

"  The  first  yellow  cover  I  ever  saw  held  Becky 
Sharp  in  its  embrace.  It  was  the  purest  and 
best  societjr  I  have  seen.  No  unclean  thing 
came  near  it,  but— alas  that  there  is  always  a 
but ! — my  mother's  clear  blue  eyes,  sharp  as  a 
Damascus  blade,  cut  through  the  dignified  pre- 
tensions of  Miss  F.'s  school.  She  found  out 
that  I  was  individually  learning  nothing,  and 
I  was  surprised  one  night  readmg  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Helen  at  the  hour  of  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  have  always  illo^cally  wished  that  Miss 
Edgeworth,  now  sunk  mto  undeserved  oblivion, 
could  have  lived  to  hear  that  anybody  sat  up 
all  night  to  read  her  decorous  Helen.  What 
fin-de-sihle  girl  w^ill  do  it  now  ?" 

Ah,  who,  indeed,  Mrs.  Sherwood  ? 

But  '*  Mary  Elizabeth**  was  soon  to 
learn  the  error  of  her  ways,  and  trouble 
began  to  brew  when  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Selden  told  M.  E.*s  mother  that 
they  feared  she  was  reading  too  many 
novels,  and  when  it  was  reported  by  the 
head  of  the  circulating  library  that  the 
same  offender  took  out  two  novels  every 
week,  while  Lucretia  Brown  took  out 
Mrs,  Chaporee's  Letters  and  The  Serious 
CalL  Marched  to  her  father's  office  by 
her  mother,  **  as  beautiful  and  quite  as 
severe  as  Dante*s  avenging  angel*'  (on 
another  occasion  she  is  described  as 
receiving  admiration  at  Washington 
*'  with  the  calmness  of  the  mother  of  the 


Gracchi**),  M.  E.  is  arraigned  in  these 
words  : 

'*  *  Colonel  Wilson,  here  is  our  daughter 
whom  we  have  sent  to  Miss  Fiske's  school,  and 
of  whose  abilities  and  studious  habits  we  had 
hoped  so  much.  She  was  reading  a  novel  at 
two  o'clock  last  night,  and  she  cannot  parse  a 
word  of  Paradise  Lost.  She  cannot  bound 
Pennsylvania^  she  does  not  know  where  Jeru- 
salem is,  and  she  thinks  six  times  six  may  be 
forty.*  "  - 

Her  father*s  strong  sense  of  humour 
turned  the  sharp  edge  of  her  mother's 
asperity,  steeled  by  Puritan  Calvinism, 
but  Mary  Elizabeth  was  put  **  on  a  short 
commons  of  novels.**  Bulwer  was  en- 
tirely forbidden,  but  she  was  **  allowed 
Walter  Scott  (God  bless  him  !)  and  Miss 
Austen.  God  bless  her  a  thousand 
times  !*' 

During  this  storm  and  stress  period 
was  written  her  first  story,  published 
anonymously  in  the  Social  Gazette ^  a 
dear,  clerical  parlour  sort  of  periodical. 
The  recital  of  this  experience,  when 
Mary  Elizabeth  had  **  the  exhilarating 
thrill  of  hearing  my  own  writings  read 
to  an  appreciative  circle,**  is  good  : 

**  Mr.  Prentiss  said,  *  That  is  a  capital  story.' 
I,  the  unknown  author,  sat  burning  in  the  back- 
ground. My  mother  (O  rapture  !)  applauded 
it.     Dear  woman,  it  was  the  only  time  ! 

'*  When  I  got  home  I  told  her  I  had  written 
it.  *  Go  to  bed,  my  dear  ;  //  was  a  very  poor 
story ^  indeed !*  said  she  sternly.'* 

But  we  cannot  linger  longer  among 
the  entertaining  and  instructive  events 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood*s  girlhood.  She  was 
sent  to  school  at  Boston,  where  rheu- 
matics came  to  her  rescue,  and  she  es- 
caped with  her  father  on  a  journey  to 
his  temporary  official  residence  in  Du- 
buque, la.  Her  public  life  may  be  said 
.to  date  from  this  time  forward.  The 
first  distinguished  personage  she  met 
was  Daniel  Webster.  "  How  elated  I 
felt,**  she  says,  **  as  my  tall  father  put 
me  up  there  [in  the  driver*s  boxj,  and 
he  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  Remember 
this,  my  daughter,  you  are  to  drive  five 
miles  with  Daniel  W  ebster  as  your  coach- 
man !  *  "  Daniel  talked  to  her  of  Burns, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton  ;  he  asked  her 
if  she  knew  any  of  Watts's  hymns,  **  to 
my  regret  I  did  not,  when  he  quoted 
two  or  three."  His  conversation  was 
**  like  a  great  organ  playing,  and  his 
smile  was  grandly  beautiful."  He  gave 
her  **  a  Drummond' s  Botany  with  his  au- 
tograph. •  •  •     It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
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that  I  have  that  book  still."  At  a  re- 
ception given  by  Mrs.  Webster  she  saw 
Charles  Dickens  for  the  first  time. 
When  he  entered  the  room  her  **  heart 
stopped  beating.'*  ...  *'  I  also  re- 
member,** she  writes  **  (and  I  fear  no 
one  else  does)  what  I  wore  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion,"  etc.  Again  :  **  I 
remember  thinking  that  Mrs.  Dickens's 
bonnet  "was  dowdy."  And  so  on  the 
Epistle  runs,  recalling  meetings  with 
celebrities  in  the  New  World  and  the 
Old,  what  they  said,  what  she  said,  what 
they  wore,  what  she  wore ;  retailing 
stories  and  gossip  galore  of  |*  dis- 
tinguished people"  and  **  literati,*' 
social  and  literary  flotsam  and  jetsam  ; 
regaling  us  with  glimpses  of  the  literary 
land  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  with 
impressions  of  foreign  travel  ;  then 
some  solemn  closing  words  befitting  the 
author  of  Manners  and  Social  Usages  and 
The  Art  of  Entertaining  upon  American 
society,  its  fashions,  its  snobbery,  its 
mission,  its  power. 

An  Epistle  to  Posterity  will  not  bear 
being  taken  too  seriously.  Its  light 
featherweight  groans  beneath  the  bur- 
den of  a  too  pretentious  title.  Its  but- 
terfly flight  through  the  gay  scenes  of 
life,  sipping  honey  from  its  brilliant 
flowers,  might  have  borne  a  more  airy 
title  in  A  Paan  to  Prosperity  !  There  is 
an  easy-going  paganism  about  its  non- 
chalant philosophy  that  froths  and  bub- 
bles on  the  surface.  The  world  to  Mrs. 
Sherwood  spells  Society  in  large  capi- 
tals. Such  an  epistle  might  have  fitly 
been  written  for  the  amusement  of  a 
passing  hour,  but  to  bequeath  it  to  pos- 
terity ! — we  echo  her  prayer  when  we 
think  of  it,  but  in  a  more  serious  sense  : 
**  Judge  us  lightly.  Posterity!*'  We 
cannot  help  deploring  a  great  opportu- 
nity lost  by  Mr.  Bok  when  he  failed  to 
secure  these  chapters  for  th^  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  And  when  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood says,  "  I  will  not  put  in  one  word 
of  gossip,  not  even  in  a  postscript,"  it 
is  not  gossip  we  venture  to  think  that 
she  means,  but  scandal,  for  gossip  is  the 
staple  of  her  book,  much  of  it  in  the 
best  sense  interesting  and  readable,  but 
how  much  of  it  frivolous,  inconsequen- 
tial, and  stamped  with  a  spurious  value  ! 
But,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  she  has  herself  confessed  in 
her  preface  that  to  her  "  Life  has  been 
an  enjoyable  experiment,  and  amusing, 


in  spite  of  its  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments. Life  is  a  success  if  we  can  work 
and  laugh.**  It  has  been  a  "  perpetual 
pleasure  to  her,"  to  quote  her  own 
words  again,  "  to  see  luxury  march  on 
with  giant  tread  ;"  it  is  not  possible  for 
her  to 

*•  believe  that  New  York  has  been  a  bad  or  a 
dissolute  city.  .  .  .  Eminent  and  beautiful 
lives,  most  charming  and  happy  households, 
have  held  their  own  here,  in  spite  of  luxury  and 
fashion.  And  what  a  small  part  of  any  city  is 
any  so-called  fashionable  circfe  !" 

Posterity,  she  fears,  if  it  read  our 
buried  newspapers,  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  we  were  very  wicked,  that  the 
men's  clubs  were  instituted  to  take  away 
the  characters  of  women,  that  society 
was  only  another  name  for  a  black  eye. 
Well,  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  come  bravely 
to  the  rescue,  and  has  given  posterity  a 
few  points.  The  effect  is  almost  comic 
when  she  gets  into  the  pulpit  or  sits  in 
the  moraliser*s  chair.  The  fact  is  that 
from  the  outset  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  been 
one  of  the  fortunate  ;  life  even  in  her 
early  years,  as  she  says  herself,  was  a 
joke  that  was  just  begun.  "  I  was  trav- 
elling into  the  Unknown,  and  it  was  like 
the  fabled  stuff  of  Damascus — whichever 
way  you  turned  it,  it  was  scarlet  and 
gold."  Just  so,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that  she  has  found  life  an  "  enjoyable 
experiment,"  that  to  her  it  has  been  a 
**  success,"  yes,  and  "  amusing"  too. 

If  that  were  all  ? 

Jay  Mackay, 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARON  THIEBAULT.* 

Baron  Thiebault's  five  long  volumes 
are  undeniably  prolix,  but  they  are 
good  reading.  His  campaigns  are  not 
so  lively  as  Marbot*s,  but  he  brings 
them  well  down  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  civilian.  The  autobiographical 
element  is  always  highly  characteristic, 
and  his  scandalous  stories  sufficiently 
spiteful.  If  his  frequent  reflections 
seem  lengthy,  they  are  always  either  of 
real  historical  value,  or  else  so  peevish 
or  fanatical  as  to  surprise  and  enter- 
tain. Besides,  the  general,  unlike  most 
of  his  rivals,  knew  how  to  write  and  to 
describe.  Springing  from  a  literary 
family,  born  and  brought  up  at  Berlin 

♦  The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Thi6bault.  Trans- 
lated  and  condensed  by  A.  J.  Butler.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $7.00  net. 
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by  his  father,  one  of  the  more  or  less 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  shared 
Frederick's  oppressive  patronage,  he 
became  more  and  more  a  curious  (and 
in  those  days  rare)  compromise  between 
the  professor  and  the  warrior,  in  fact 
an  early  specimen  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  soldiery  of  modem  Germany 
and  her  imitators.  His  contempt  for 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  half-educated 
generals  and  politicians  who  climbed 
over  his  head,  he  takes  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, and  the  effect  of  his  baffled  ambi- 
tions and  repeated  disappointments  was 
to  confirm  his  literary  vocation.  As  an 
historian,  or  even  memoir  writer,  he 
will  not  stand  high — his  prejudices  and 
discursiveness  forbid  that — but  his  mon- 
umental work  is  nevertheless  valuable, 
in  some  respects  indeed  invaluable. 
And  that  chiefly  owing  to  the  minute- 
ness and  wealth  of  detail  with  which  he 
labours  certain  minor,  but  obscure  and 
important  episodes  on  which  he  pos- 
sessed personal  and  special  information. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  present 
abridged  translation.  It  cannot,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  any  historical  value. 
In  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  work  to 
about  one  third,  Mr.  Butler  has  been 
compelled  to  omit  much  interesting  de- 
tail. The  task  of  selection  was  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  one,  to  which  he  is  not 
always  quite  equal.  For  instance,  the 
twelve  pages  (vol.  v.,  pp.  27-39)  which 
Thi6bault  devotes  to  his  excessively  im- 
portant and  minute  revelations  as  to  the 
secret  history  of  Count  Bentinck's  trial 
— one  of  the  worst  infamies  of  the  Em- 
pire— are  reduced  to  the  half  a  dozen 
lines  which  can  be  found  in  any  short 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  he  retains 
a  good  deal  that  is  quite  trivial,  espe- 
cially in  his  first  chapter,  which  is  main- 
ly a  few  disjointed  nursery  chronicles. 
Neither  there  nor  in  the  Preface  is  the 
popular  reader  told  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose as  to  the  position,  profession,  or 
previous  career  of  the  author's  father — 
a  man  about  whom  Mr.  Butler  could 
have  easily  found  out  enough  to  make 
the  earlier  chapters  more  intelligible. 
In  fact,  from  this  unsatisfactory  Preface, 
written  in  a  somewhat  off-hand,  flippant 
manner,  we  should  infer  that  he  has 
grasped  imperfectly  the  character  of  the 
author  and  of  his  work.  Thus  he  at- 
tributes the  Baron's  failure  in  life  main- 
ly to  **  want  of  self-control  leading  to 
acts    of    insubordination."     But    com- 


pared to  some  of  his  successful  rivals 
poor  Thi^bault  was  an  angel  of  patience 
and  docility.  The  fact  is  that  he  was 
profoundly  distrusted.  He  was  a  born 
trimmer,  but  with  odd  little  revolts  of 
consistency  always  at  the  wrong  time. 
Bigger  men  were  more  flagrant  turn- 
coats and  intriguers  than  he,  but  they 
were  more  impudent  and  hardened. 
Thi6bault  was  always  hesitating,  sitting 
too  long  on  the  fence,  and  whenever  he 
did  take  the  plunge,  it  was  always  ridic- 
ulously, comically  too  late.  So  he  was 
always  being  found  out.  And  instead 
of  obliterating  the  traces  of  these /^//jc 
paSy  which  in  the  general  Saturnalia 
would  have  been  soon  forgotten,  he 
made  them  a  grievance  and  published 
too  openly  what  he  regarded  as  his  bad 
luck.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  honest  fellow,  who  finding  that  sim- 
ple merit  did  not  succeed  fast  enough, 
tried  to  do  as  others  did,  and  failed 
egregiously  whenever  he  essayed  a  bit 
of  knavery.  Napoleon  and  his  ministers 
regarded  him  as  a  most  useful  and  con- 
scientious subordinate  in  his  proper 
sphere,  but  were  too  wise  to  admit  him 
into  the  inner  circle.  They  would  never 
trust  him  or  allow  him  to  co-operate  in 
their  schemes.  Further,  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  observed  in  certain  epi- 
sodes, which  he  of  course  suppresses  or 
explains  away,  marks  of  that  obstinate, 
wrong-headed,  prejudiced,  almost  in- 
sane attitude  of  mind  which  often  peeps 
out  in  his  writing.  How  could  such  an 
oddity  be  trusted  ?  Need  we  ask  why 
he  was  not  a  marshal,  when  we  find 
him,  an  educated  scientific  soldier,  a 
keen  observer  of  contemporary  events, 
solemnly  stating  (and  no  doubt  ending 
by  believing)  that  the  diabolical  Eng- 
lish, instigated  by  the  Machiavellian 
Pitt,  not  content  with  flooding  France 
with  falsie  coin,  forged  assignatSy  Greek 
fire,  hired  assassins  and  poisoners^  posi- 
tively sent  adrift  from  their  ports  a  fleet 
of  empty  ships,  to  be  wafted  by  the 
wind  against  the  French  coasts  and 
shipping,  and  that  on  the  deck  of  each 
was  an  inhuman,  unchristian,  wholly 
infernal  destructive  agent — no,  not  gun- 
powder, nor  even  Greek  fire — you  will 
never  guess — positively  nothing  more 
nor  less  Satanic  than  '*  burning  arsenic''*  f 
The  poor  Baron  has  no  sense  of  humour, 
or  he  would  dread  lest  English  histo- 
rians should  retort  by  recording  how 
Boney  had  forced  the  fashionable  vis- 
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itors  to  evacuate  Brighthelmstone  and 
Margate  by  running  aground  among  the 
bathing  machines  certain  ships  laden 
with  infernal  machines,  charged  with 
the  deadliest  of  ancient  Marseilles  and 
Havre  smells.  Further,  what  responsi- 
ble political  or  diplomatic  post  could  be 
safely  entrusted  to  a  man  who  had  per- 
suaded himself  into  the  monomaniac  be- 
lief, that  Xh^fact  of  Louis  XVIII.  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  a  sister  of  Robespierre 
proxies  that  the  Incorruptible  was  an 
aristocrat,  and  from  first  to  last  the 
mere  paid  agent  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
that  the  whole  Reign  of  Terror  was 
planned  by  Louis  and  directed  day  by 
day  from  Coblentz  by  means  of  his 
secret  couriers  ?  These  are  but  two 
samples — granted  they  are  the  worst — 
of  the  nonsense  to  which  Thiebault  de- 
scends in  his  frenzied  spite  and  hatred. 
Surely  as  general  or  statesman  such  a 
man  must  have  been  a  trifle  impossi- 
ble. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Butler's  abridgment 
pretends   to    be    nothing    more    than    a 
popular  work  in  a  convenient,  manage- 
able form,  and  as  such  it  is  highly  ac- 
ceptable.    Much  of  it  will  be  found  en- 
tertaining, especially  in  the  first  volume. 
The  second,  however,  which  commences 
in  1799,  is  less  racy,  the  translator  hav- 
ing retained  little  of  the  original  beyond 
what  bears   upon   the    Peninsular  War 
and  the  public  career  of  Napoleon.     To 
any  one  who  remembers  the  fifth  and 
last  volume  of  the  original,  which  ap- 
pSSra^-jtist  a  year  ago,  the  fifty  pages 
which  here  represent  it  will  seem  but  a 
pallid  ghost.     Those  who  like  reading 
about   campaigns    will,    however,    read 
their    fill    with    satisfaction,    and    those 
who    do    not    might    waste    their   time 
worse  in  other  ways.      Mr.  Butler's  per- 
formance is  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
though   here  and    there  he    has   rather 
missed    the  author's   sense,   and  some- 
times his  sentences  are  obscure,  and  his 
phrases  slangy.     There  is  an  index,  but 
no  table  of  contents  or  headings  to  the 
chapters,   nor  any  dates  whatever  save 
those  inextricably  embedded  in  the  text, 
so  that  the  unlearned  reader  is  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  year.     This  is  deplora- 
ble.    Perhaps  we  should  add  that  if  the 
narrative  seem   in  places  strangely  dis- 
jointed and  obscure,  that  is  not  wholly 
Mr.  Butler's  fault.     The  original  auto- 
biography is  equally  so  ;  the  Baron  al- 
ways seems  to  be  addressing  himself  to 


an  audience  who  already  knew  a  good 
deal  about  him. 

Y,  Y, 


WALTON'S  "COMPLEAT  ANGLER."* 

"Perhaps  no  English  book,"  says  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  of   The  Compleat  Angler  in 
his    charming     Introduction,     **  except 
The    Pilgrim's    Progress    and    Robinson 
Crusoe^  has  been  so  beloved.    Generation 
after  generation   has  brought  to  it  its 
young  affections,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  average  of 
something  like  a  new  edition  for  every 
two  and  a  half  years,  which  so  far  The 
Compleat  Angler   has    maintained,    will 
even  be  su rpassed  in  the  f u tu re.  * '     Many 
editions   of    The   Compleat  Angler    have 
been  issued  since  this  old  book,  *'  heir- 
loom of  ancient  friendship,"  was  finally 
revised   by  the  authors  over  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,   yet  at  no  time  in  the 
past  has  public  interest  in  its  "  muffled, 
sleepy"  pages,  evinced  by  the  number 
of   publishers   recently  and  at  present 
vying   with    each    other    in    producing 
beautiful  editions  of  the  work,  been  so 
strongly   marked.       Each    new    edition 
justifies  its  existence  in  some  added  fea- 
ture of  illustration,  editing  or  of  book- 
making.     But   of   all   editions  that  we 
have  seen  we  know  of  none  more  com- 
plete, more  beautiful,  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  (unless  for  the  bulkiness 
of  the  volume,  which  is  offset  neverthe- 
less by  its  lightness  of  weight)  than  the 
one  now  before  us,  for  which  Mr.  John 
Lane  is  responsible.     The  spirit  of  Wal- 
ton's classic  would  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed all  concerned  in  the  making  of 
this  book,  *'  patient  at  morn,  at  even- 
ing patient  still" — everything  about  it 
bears  the  marks  of  great  care  and  deep 
reflection.     Something   of   that    **high 
content"   which    the    venerable    Izaak 
found  in  the  pursuit  of  the  gentle  recre- 
ation  of  angling,    enters    the   reader's 
mind  "  in  the  search  and  conference  of 
what  is  here  offered  to  his  view  and  cen- 
sure."     No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
charm  of  The  Compleat  Angler  lies  not  in 
its  science  of  the  game,  but  in  the  de- 
lightful personality  of  the  Angler  him- 

*  The  Compleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  Illustrated  by 
Edmund  H.  New.  New  York  and  London  : 
John  Lane.    $6.00. 
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self,  in  its  brooding  peace  and  sunlight, 
its  geniality,  that  rarest  of  human  vir- 
tues and  graces.  As  *'  Honest  Izaak" 
says  himself,  **  in  writing  of  it  I  have 
made  myself  a  recreation  of  a  recrea- 
tion ;  and  that  it  might  prove  so  to  him 
[the  reader],  and  not  read  dull  and  tedi- 
ously, I  have  in  several  places  mixed, 
not  any  scurrility,  but  some  innocent, 
harmless  mirth,  of  which,  if  thou  be  a 
severe,  sour-complexioned  man,  then  I 
here  disallow  thee  to  be  a  competent 
judge  ;  for  divines  say,  there  are  offences 
given  and  offences  not  given,  but  taken. " 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  Introduction  is 
very  full  and  adequate,  gathering  up 
what  has  already  been  written  about 
Walton,  and  incorporating  some  glean- 
ings of  his  own  in  various  fields  of  bibli- 
ographical research,  all  of  which  he 
has  precipitated  in  a  solvent  of  viva- 
cious fancy  and  poetic  feeling,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  afresh  in  a  delightful  and 
readable  form.  His  classification  fol- 
lows (I.)  the  outlines  of  Walton's  Life, 
(II.)  Walton's  Literary  Life  and  Friend- 
ships, (III.)  The  History  of  TheCompUat 
Angler^  and  (IV.)  Charles  Cotton,  the 
author  of  the  Second  Part.  All  extrane- 
ous matter  and  notabilia  have  been 
wisely  consigned  to  an  Appendix.  This 
Appendix  contains,  among  other  inter- 
esting things,  a  skeleton  bibliography  of 
The  CompUat  Angler^  appropriated,  to 
use  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  own  word,  from 
Thomas  Westwood's  Chronicle  of  the  Com- 
plcat  Angler^  in  which  the  history  of 
Walton's  romance  has  been  written  once 
and  for  all. 

The  illustrations,  scattered  in  profu- 
sion throughout  the  work,  are  the  most 
characteristic  and  harmonious,  artisti- 
cally, that  have  ever  adorned  the  text 
of  this  quietest  and  most  restful  of  all 
pastorals.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
artist  to  work  continually  from  a  topo- 
graphical point  of  view.  In  this  way 
we  have  engravings  of  places  described 
by  Walton  along  his  routes  from  Tot- 
tenham to  Ware,  and  by  Cotton  from 
Brailsford  to  his  seat  at  Beresford  Hall. 
There  are  also  pictures  of  houses  and 
scenes  associated  with  the  lives  of  the 
authors,  besides  the  fine  portraits  in 
photogravure  of  Walton  and  Cotton. 
Maps  are  given  and  drawings  of  the  fish, 
as  well  as  numerous  decorative  headings 
and  initials,  all  in  harmony  with  the 
context.  These  illustrative  features 
would  in  themselves  enhance  the  value 


of  this  edition  above  all  others,  and 
when  taken  with  the  superior  excellence 
of  all  parts  of  the  book,  it  will  be  seen 
that  publisher,  editor  and  artist  have 
combined  to  produce  a  Compleat  Angler 
that,  if  not  destined  to  be  the  final  edi- 
tion, is  certainly  most  unique. 

When  addressing  himself  to  the  reader 
of  **  this  Discourse"  the  Honest  Angler 
exempted  those  men  who  were  **  too 
grave  or  too  busy"  from  receiving 
"pleasure  or  profit  by  it."  And  yet 
turbulent  and  stirring  as  were  the  times 
then,  this  gentle  little  book  with  its  note 
of  peace  fell  like  a  benison  upon  men's 
minds,  and  was  eagerly  perused  by  the 
class  least  expected  to  enjoy  it.  If  at 
such  an  hour  this  quiet  message,  breath- 
ing thoughtful  breath,  was  one  pertinent 
to  the  moment,  may  we  not  hope  that 
in  our  day  also,  when  men's  souls  are  so 
sorely  tried,  the  same  message,  as  much 
needed,  shall  have  the  rare  fortune 
of  being  heard  ?  With  Lamb's  question 
to  Coleridge  we  leave  this  book  with 
the  reader.  **  Among  all  your  quaint 
readings,  did  you  ever  light  upon  \^d\' 
ton* s  Compleat  Angler  f  ...  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  innocence,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  heart  ;  there  are  many 
choice  old  verses  interspersed  in  it  ;  it 
would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any 
time  to  read  it ;  it  would  Christianise 
every  discordant  angry  passion  :  pray 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  it." 


BOOK  AND  HEART.* 

To  answer  in  one  word  what  it  is — 
this  collection  of  thirty  odd  scriptures, 
in  which  book  and  heart  are  so  distinct- 
ly blended — is  impossible.  They  are 
both  modern  and  old-fashioned,  radical 
and  cautious,  scholarly  and  fragmen- 
tary, gossipy  and  sermonic.  They  are 
anecdotal  and  vital  rather  than  literary  ; 
alert,  stimulating,  sincere,  rather  than 
analytic  or  informing.  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  does  not  explore  a  subject,  but 
probes  it ;  and  if  he  is  fond  of  facts, 
likes  the  marshalling  of  them  better ; 
nor  is  he  chiefly  concerned  with  the  ar- 
tistic use  which  they  may  subserve.  He 
is  not  a  creative  critic,  like  Mr,  Stedman 
or  Mr.  Gosse,  but  a  controversialist.  For 
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years,  as  is  said  of  Lowell,  he  has  gone 
on  lighting  his  pipe  with  flint  and  steel 
— the  friction  of  other  minds  and  cur- 
rent events — until  it  is  difficult  to  sav 
what  he  could  have  accomplished  if  his 
scrap-books,  by  some  happy  accident, 
had  been  burned  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  ponder  deeply  and  husband 
his  own  resources.  As  it  is,  the  major- 
ity of  these  essays  have  a  value  akin  to 
that  of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
and  if  they  survive,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  wealth  of  quotation  and  anecdote 
they  embody,  and  because  of  the  sturdy 
manhood  which  informs  them.  Most  of 
them  were  written  during  the  past  year. 
That  they  show  no  diminution  of  zest 
and  insight  and  are  well-timed  is  a 
wonderful  comment  upon  the  young 
heart  and  progressive  spirit  of  an  au- 
thor to  whom,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  not  the  nineteenth,  but  the  twen- 
tieth century  "  becomes  interesting," 
and  who  **  turns  for  a  theme  to  the  com- 
ing generation."  Their  personal  fla- 
vour is  delightful.  There  is  a  charm  in 
Colonel  Higginson's  reference  to  **  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow,"  and  in  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  people  spoke  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  as  **  the  Scotch 
novels."  No  page  is  more  delightful 
than  that  on  which  he  confesses  that 
life  is  a  choice  of  drudgery,  and  says 
that  oLall  forms  of  labour  the  one  that 
Ts  least  repellent  to  him  is  that  of  the 
boat-builders  on  a  certain  sunny  wharf. 

"  They  work  all  day  in  their  airy  shops,  with 
an  endless  stream  of  friends  coming  in  to  chat 
or.  children  to  play.  The  work  always  ends  in 
something  graceful  and  beautiful  and  useful, 
and  even  the  shavings  are  sweet-scented  and 
the  dust  is  clean." 

Colonel  Higginson's  Americanism  is 
not  always  convincing.  It  is  at  its  best 
in  "  Polite  Society,"  *'  Classes  and 
Masses,"  "  International  Marriage," 
and  the  discussion  of  immigration.  In 
many  of  his  literary  discussions  he 
pours  his  lightning  through  the  narrow 
cranny  of  New  England  complacency, 
which,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Scotch  song, 
is  perhaps  "  the  narrowest  cranny  ever 
vouchsafed  to  any  son  of  thunder." 
The  question,  "  Are  we  not  provincial  ?*' 
seems  to  him  to  be  purely  a  matter  of 
manners,  and  his  answer  is  that  "  all 
the  manners  of  the  great  world  are  but 
little  affairs  of  spoons  and  napkins  and 
visiting  cards."  He  appears  to  fear 
that  those  who  have  not  reached  middle 


age  will  not  go  abroad  **  to  be  Ameri- 
canised." Messrs.  Henry  James  and 
Bret  Harte,  again,  *'  would  have  devel- 
oped more  lasting  power  had  they  re- 
mained at  home."  Such  statements 
bear  on  the  face  of  them  a  curiously  cir- 
cumscribed view  of  cosmopolitanism, 
and  suggest  the  evolution  of  a  Greater 
Americanism,  which  will  not  see  the 
**  colonial  spirit"  in  the  honest  attempts 
that  are  making  to  broaden  and  dena- 
tionalise art,  and  choose  for  it,  at  any 
sacrifice,  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
When  Colonel  Higginson  asserts  that 
Emerson  and  Whittier  and  Longfellow 
were  great  '*  because  they  were  first  and 
chiefly  American,"  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  placing  their  title  to  greatness  on 
rather  a  narrow  ground.  Our  great 
American  poets  surely  need  no  special 
pleading.  If  they  are  great,  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  universality — their  power 
to  compare  favourably  with  the  other 
great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  query 
whether  it  is  not  **  as  great  a  thing  to 
be  fellow-countrymen  of  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  as  of  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing" is  misleading.  Its  meaning,  how- 
ever, may  be  guessed  from  the  allusions 
that  follow  : 

"  Even  of  these  last  names,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Tennyson  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
and  Browning  lived  so  much  out  of  England 
that  the  fact  was  urged  strongly  by  a  brother 
author,  James  Payn,  as  a  source  of  objection  to 
his  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.** 

To  me  this  is  an  eminently  unsatisfac- 
tory statement,  and  reveals  the  precise 
defects  of  Colonel  Higginson' s  criti- 
cism, both  in  form  and  substance.  In 
any  candid  discussion  of  comparative 
greatness,  these  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
very  facts  which  are  not  **  to  be  remem- 
bered." That  Mr.  James  resides  in 
London,  that  Tennyson  was  a  **  re- 
cluse," and  that  Browning  sunned  him- 
self in  Italy,  may  nettle  Colonel  Higgin- 
son ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful,  in 
view  of  their  palpable  achievements,  to 
cast  a  single  slur  on  the  means  whereby 
the  achievers  have  been  enabled  to  ac- 
complish their  ends.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  personality  about  such  critical  dabs 
which  is  very  distressing,  from  any  but 
a  picturesque  point  of  view.  Mr.  James 
may,  even  "derisively"  (though  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  it),  have  said  that 
Thoreau  was  not  merely  provincial,  but 
parochial.  But  is  it  not  unkind,  and 
irritatingly  uncritical  for  Colonel  Hig- 
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ginson  to  retort  :  **  Yet  that  parochial 
life  has  found  already  three  biographers 
in  England,  which  is  possibly  two  more 
than  the  lifelong  transplantation  of  Mr. 
James  may  win  for  him''  ?  Heaven 
knows  that  every  writer  is  entitled  to 
his  full  bundle  of  prejudices  and  aver- 
sions, and  would  else  be  very  unenter- 
taining.  But  there  is  an  animus  here 
quite  beyond  that  inhering,  for  instance, 
in  Mr.  Maui  ice  Thompson's  expressed 
opinion  that  De  Quincey  will  outlast 
Dickens.  Undoubtedly  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  feels  that  a  principle  is  at  stake, 
for  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  **  the  narrow- 
ness of  a  merely  literary  ambition." 
Fortunately  such  a  view  of  the  matter 
does  not  prevail.  If  it  did,  literature 
would  become  very  much  frayed  out  at 
the  edges.  The  trouble  is  that  literary 
men,  not  the  petted  authorlings,  but 
those  who  have  a  sense  of  reality  and  a 
capacity  for  originality,  do  not  \pke 
themselves  half  seriously  enough. 

Inadvertently,  Colonel  Higginson  has 
done  an  injustice  to  his  contemporary. 
Bayard  Taylor,  for  he  asks  what  has 
become  of  Taylor's  literary  fame.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  author  in  ques- 
tion is  not  quite  forgotten.  So  far  as  I 
have  explored  the  libraries  of  my  friends, 
I  find  Bayard  Taylor's  poems  holding 
their  own  beside  those  of  Bryant ;  and 
as  for  his  translation  of  Fausty  it  is 
everywhere,  and  Brooks's,  for  which 
Colonel  Higginson  has  a  decided  pref- 
eience,  is  nowhere.  (Personally  I,  too, 
prefer  Brooks's,  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.) 

Colonel  Higginson  is  never  so  witty 
as  when  he  is  dilating  upon  the  short- 
comings of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  who,  in 
his  youth,  it  appears,  left  one  of  Scott's 
novels  unread,  and  was  quaint  enough 
to  say  so.  The  remarks  upon  the  morale 
of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  short  stories 
seem  to  me  to  betray  a  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  realists'  point  of  view. 

In  respect  of  their  form,  these  discus- 
sions present  an  interesting  study. 
When  the  author  has  something  to  say, 
as  in  the  essays  about  Lowell,  Mr. 
Crane,  the  Keats  and  Shelley  manu- 
scripts, or  in  those  relating  to  the  mate- 
rial condition  of  our  country,  he  goes 
ahead  and  says  it  with  force  and  free- 
dom. The  rest,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  depend  for  their  unity  upon 
some  underlying  moral  motive,  and  are 
mainly  composed  of  what  in  ministerial 


language  would  be  called  **  illustra- 
tions." These  are  so  heavily  stamped 
(I  wish  I  could  say  "  richly  embroid- 
ered," but  the  one  thing  they  lack  is 
colour,  atmosphere)  upon  the  web  of 
his  thought  that  it  frequently  becomes 
very  tenuous.  In  this  one  volume.  Col- 
onel Higginson  has  laid  under  tribute 
fully  one  hundred  separate  authors, 
ranging  from  the  elder  Scaliger  and 
Quintilianto  Flaubert  and  Tolstoy,  and 
the  galaxy  of  New  England  writers, 
whose  presence  pervades  the  volume 
like  a  benediction.  Not  less  than  two 
hundred  anecdotes  or  quotations  are 
thus  distributed  over  as  many  pages 
(counting  out  the  more  solid  essays 
above  mentioned),  usually  to  point  a 
moral.  Too  often,  despite  their  apt- 
ness and  scintillant  virtue,  they  are  like 
stepping  stones  across  a  brook,  from 
one  to  another  of  which  the  author  ner- 
vously moves,  lest  he  should  find  a  gap 
that  is  too  wide  and  be  plunged  into 
the  cooling  waters  of  his  own  thought. 
When  I  think  of  what  the  world  may 
have  lost,  my  wish  is  that  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson would  fall  into  the  brook  more 
often.  I  suspect  that  he  got  into  this 
habit  of  self  suppression  and  extra-illus- 
tration many  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
preacher.  The  one  thing  a  popular  ser- 
mon lacks  is  well-knit  fibre.  It  is  a 
string  on  which  to  gather  pearls.  Most 
of  Colonel  Higginson 's  essays  are  not 
essays  at  all,  but  sermonettes.  I  wish 
that  I  had  been  alive  to  hear  him  preach, 
for,  of  all  things,  I  hate  amplification — 
in  a  sermon.  Very  few  of  our  younger 
men,  I  fancy,  are  giving  themselves  so 
eenerous  a  course  of  reading  as  Colonel 
Higginson  gave  himself.  But  on  that 
account  they  have  to  think  the  more 
strenuously,  and  are  delivered  from  the 
urgent  temptation  of  being  true  to 
nearly  everybody  but  themselves.  Nor 
do  they  have  at  their  command  enough 
literary  allusions,  all  told,  to  squander 
any  on  proving  the  obvious.  But  one 
cannot  get  a  spirited  essay  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  stringing  together  little 
anecdotes.  There  must  be  a  compelling 
motive,  either  ethical  or  the  collector's — 
or  the  recipe,  however  straightforward, 
will  not  be  followed.  In  default  of  this 
motive,  I  fear  that  Colonel  Higginson 's 
art  will  languish  in  limes  to  come,  al- 
though of  listing  /tersona/iay  in  the  news- 
papers, there  can  be  no  end.  We  shall 
have  instead  the  biographical,  the  criti- 
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cal,  and  the  expository  essay,  in  answer 
to  the  growing  demand  for  information 
on  literary  subjects,  and  the  growing 
disposition  of  people  to  depend  upon 
their  own  judgment  in  the  moral  sphere. 
I  notice  that  Colonel  Higginson  con- 
tinues to  write  the  unaccompanied  sur- 
names Tocqueville  and  Goncourt  with  a  de^ 
although  as  far  back  as  Wendell  Phillips 
remonstrances  have  been  raised  against 
this  usage.  Should  any  one  accuse 
Colonel  Higginson  of  using  slang,  I 
would  like  a  chance  to  defend  him  in 
this  particular.  He  did  **  collar**  that 
boy  who  disgraced  himself  on  page  230  ; 
half  a  dozen  dinners  (p.  227)  would 
**  land*'  a  person  in  a  hospital  ;  and 
•'  tough  statement**  (p.  5)  is  a  quotation 
in  dilution,  for  did  not  Huckleberry 
Finn  say  **some  of  her  statements  was 
tough**  ? 

G,  M.  H. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  PROSPECTORS.* 

Mr.  Catlin  has  been  prompted  in  this 
noteworthy  novel  to  sketch  the  lines  of 
a  picturesque  and  distinctively  Ameri- 
can character,  now  a  passing,  vanishing 
figure,  and  to  preserve  his  memory  in 
the  crystallised  form  which  he  has  given 
to  the  prospector,  the  mountain  wan- 
"Jerer,  the  tireless  seeker.  He  regrets 
the  absence  of  the  master*s  pencil  to 
limn  him,  but  makes  no  apology  for 
what  he  calls  his  rude  sketching.  Yet 
inartistic  and  crude  as  the  work  is  for 
the  most  part,  the  character  of  *'  old 
Zeb*'  has  suffused  it  with  a  human  inter- 
est and  intrinsic  beauty  which  many 
books  written  with  consummate  finish 
and  skill  entirely  lack.  For  two  sterling 
qualities  in  the  author  have  entered  into 
the  making  of  Zeb,  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  original  type,  and 
an  informing  sympathy  resulting  from 
this,  which  has  quickened  him  into  life 
through  the  imagination  of  his  creator. 
Zeb  is  no  mere  piece  of  portraiture,  he  is 
a  living  creature  to  us,  moving  through 
the  pages  of  the  story  as  his  prototype 
must  have  moved  through  the  scenes  in 
which  he  lived.  Yellmv  Pine  Basin  comes 
to  us  like  a  rough  piece  of  quartz,  but  the 
pure  gold  of  one  of  nature's  noblemen 
shines  through  it  and  makes  it  precious. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  "  old  Zeb*'  that 

*  Yellow  Pine  Basin.     By  Henry  G.  Catlin. 
New  York  :  George  H.  Richmond  «  Co.   $1.25. 


this  story  will  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  reader  to  be  read  again  for  the 
very  pleasure  of  contact  with  so  gen- 
uine and  generous  a  nature.  For  the 
rest,  we  feel  the  artificiality,  the  uncer- 
tainty, the  crudeness  of  the  work  too 
palpably  to  be  interested  or  attracted 
by  it.  But  Zeb  is  as  vital  a  creation  as 
Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Natty  Bumppo, 
or  Doctor  Maclure.  AVe  find  in  him  the 
ingenuity  and  ready  resource  of  De 
Foe's  hero,  the  reverent  spirit  and  un- 
wearying garrulity  of  **  La  Longue 
Carabine,"  and  the  modesty  and  lov- 
ableness  of  Ian  Maclaren's  **  Doctor  of 
the  Old  School."  Perhaps  because  of 
his  setting  among  the  wilds  of  nature, 
his  amenability  to  its  influences  blend- 
ing with  his  subjugation  of  its  forces, 
he  will  oftenest  recall  the  immortal 
pioneer  of  the  Leather-Stocking  tales. 
Indeed,  one  could  wish  that,  like  Coo- 
per, Mr.  Catlin  might  be  tempted  to  go 
back  to  earlier  scenes  in  Zeb's  life,  for 
in  this  story  he  has  laid  bare  only  the 
few  closing  months  of  his  rough  yet 
gentle  career,  the  rest  being  filled  in 
with  hint3  of  reminiscences,  which  are 
exasperating  in  their  rich  suggestiveness 
of  a  hidden  existence  full  of  singular  ex- 
periences and  adventurous  deeds.  The 
death-scene  of  the  old  trapper  in  The 
Prairie  may  be  more  grand  and  impos- 
ing as  a  spectacle,  but  nothing  could 
be  more  touching  or  pathetic  than  the 
quiet,  unostentatious  passing  of  Old 
Zeb.  In  this  scene  the  author  has  shown 
an  artistic  reserve  and  restrained  power 
which  impart  a  thrill  to  the  narrative 
and  add  a  climacteric  effect  that  is  full 
of  surprise.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
fine  effect  should  be  weakened  by  what 
follows  in  order  to  give  a  conven- 
tionalised form  to  the  melodramatic 
necessities  of  the  story.  Were  it  not, 
indeed,  that  the  character  of  Zeb  is 
strong  enough  (and  it  is  all  the  more 
a  tribute  to  the  author's  creative  power) 
to  hold  the  attention  and  sustain  the 
interest  throughout  the  book,  it  would 
fall  into  the  rut  of  the  commonplace. 
But  Zeb  at  least  has  been  drawn  with 
the  strokes  of  a  **  master's  pencil,"  and 
for  his  sake  we  would  fain  wish  for  the 
book  a  wide  reading  and  a  long  life. 

The  **  prospector"  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Only  here  and  there  is  he 
to  be  found  in  the  mountains  following, 
from  habit  more  than  from  any  other 
impulse,  his  old  vocation.     The  quest 
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for  gold-digging  has  ceased,  there  are 
no  more  unexplored  lands  in  this  vast 
continent  for  the  pioneer,  soon  he  will 
disappear  from  the  memory  of  man,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  gratitude  that  we  as 
well  as  posterity  may  turn  to  such  a 
work  as  Yellow  Pine  Basin,  in  which  is 
told  the  story  of  what  might  be  called 
•*  The  Last  of  the  Prospectors." 

James  Mac  Arthur, 


THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOWETT.« 

Unquestionably  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol  was  one  of  the  most  striking  per- 
sonalities of  the  last  generation.  His 
most  effective  memorial  is  in  the  lives 
he  influenced  and  moulded,  and  in  the 
original  and  attractive  writings  he  has 
left  us.  But  some  account  behooved  to 
be  given  of  the  secret  of  his  influence, 
and  of  the  sources  and  methods  which 
produced  these  writings.  Whether  in 
the  two  large  volumes  of  biography  now 
published  there  is  not  rather  an  excess 
of  material,  whether  alongside  of  the 
plethora  of  correspondence  there  is  not 
somewhat  of  a  paucity  of  the  brilliant 
sayings  of  the  late  **  Master,"  will  no 
doubt  be  questioned  by  the  public.  But 
of  that  large  number  of  men  who  could 
speak  of  him  as  **  the  divine  Jowett," 
**  the  wisest  and  best  man**  they  had 
ever  known,  few  will  be  found  to  com- 
plain of  the  amount  of  material  here  col- 
lected. It  is  true  that  the  aim  of  a  biog- 
raphy is  to  present  an  adequate  record 
of  the  life  and  a  true  picture  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  subject,  not  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  he  produced. 
But  even  so,  no  one  who  reads  these  vol- 
umes can  fail  to  form  a  clear  image  of 
the  remarkable  figure  depicted.  For 
the  biographers  have  accomplished  their 
task  with  sympathy,  insight  and  good 
taste.  The  first  volume  has  bfeen  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Campbell,  his  collabo- 
rator in  one  of  his  most  important 
works.  It  brings  us  down  to  1870,  when 
Jowett  was  appointed  to  the  Mastership, 
and  includes  an  account  of  his  methods 
as  Tutor  of  Balliol,  of  his  Commentary 
on   St.    Paul's   Epistles^  of   his  appoint- 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett, 
M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  By 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Lewis  Camp- 
IxjU,  M.A.,  LL  D.  2  vols.  New  York  :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.    $10.00. 


ment  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek,  of 
his  efforts  at  University  Reform,  and  of 
the  publication  of  Essays  and  R$views» 
The  second  volume  tells  the  story  of  his 
subsequent  years,  and  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Abbott. 

The  extraordinary  impression  which 
Professor  Jowett  left  upon  many  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  our  time  be- 
comes intelligible  as  we  accompany  him 
through  the  life  recorded  in  these  vol- 
umes. He  was  the  ideal  professor. 
Not  only  was  he  possessed  of  a  striking 
individuality  of  character,  not  only  did 
he  cherish  and  express  a  high  ideal  of 
life,  but  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  College  and  University  in  which  he 
spent  all  his  days.  He  had  no  am- 
bitions or  interests  which  in  any  degree 
diverted  him  from  the  main  work  of  his 
life.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  or  almost 
of  the  night,  his  door  was  open  to  any 
man  of  his  College  who  sought  his  help. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  his  own 
College.  Very  touching  acts  of  kind- 
ness toward  members  of  other  Colleges 
are  recorded  in  these  volumes.  It  was 
this  entire  devotedness  to  their  interests 
which  won  the  men  under  his  charge  ; 
**  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  pastoral 
supervision  of  young  thinkers,"  it  was 
this  which  gave  authority  to  his  plain- 
spoken  criticisms  and  which  brought 
men  to  trust  him  utterly.  He  belonged 
to  them.  With  all  those  great  endow- 
ments which  fitted  him  to  win  rewards 
outside  the  walls  of  his  College,  he  was 
first  of  all  and  last  of  all  '*  Master  of 
Balliol." 

It  has  been  reckoned  a  blot  on  Jow- 
ett's  character  that  he  worshipped  suc- 
cess. But  that  one  who  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  launching  so  many  young 
lives  should  anxiously  scan  their  future 
career,  and  should  rejoice  in  their  win- 
ning positions  of  influence  is  pardon- 
able. Besides,  his  own  life  was  remark- 
able for  nothing  more  than  its  complete- 
ness. **  Mine,  he  said  in  dying,  **  has 
been  a  happy  life.  I  bless  God  for  my 
life."  Certainly  its  placid  happiness, 
and  its  readiness  to  overflow  into  other 
saddened  and  crushed  lives  is  conspicu- 
ous, but  still  more  so  is  its  success.  It 
exemplifies  the  command  a  man  may 
have  over  his  own  life  ;  how,  if  he  takes 
the  measure  of  his  own  capabilities,  and 
doggedly  persists  in  work  for  which  he 
is  competent,  his  life  may  produce  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  fruit.     It  is  true,  his 
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character  was  mixed  and  tempered  for 
success  in  a  quite  unusual  degree.  He 
had  none  of  the  scarcely  controllable 
passions  which  wreck  so  many  lives  at 
the  outset.  **  His  tenacity  was  passion- 
less, his  victory  without  triumph." 
With  this  extraordinary  serenity,  which 
was  never  luffled  into  boisterousness 
either  by  mirth  or  passion,  he  possessed 
also  as  remarkable  an  intensity  and  an 
indomitable  courage  and  diligence.  But 
the  rounded  completeness  of  his  success 
in  life  was  due,  with  all  these  natural 
endowments,  to  his  clear-headed  recog- 
nition of  what  he  could  do  best. 

From  the  ardour  with  which  at  one 
time  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  Kant 
and  Hegel,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  devote  himself  wholly  to 
philosophy.  From  his  elaborate  and 
richly  suggestive  work  on  Paul,  theol- 
ogy might  seem  to  have  called  him  with 
irresistible  force.  And  although  his 
prime  was  given  to  the  Greek  classics, 
he  always  cherished  the  hope  that  he 
might  return  to  his  early  love.  In  1883 
he  writes  : 

"  I  wish  my  last  years  to  be  employed  in 
original  work,  which  may  help  men  and  women 
to  live  better  and  to  be  happier.  In  three  years 
I  think  it  possible  that  I  may  finish  tlie  Politics^ 
the  RepubliCy  the  History  of  Greek  Philos- 
ophy^ Thucydides,  Ed.  2.  I  shall  then  devote 
tne  rest  of  my  days  to  sermon  writing  and  to 
moral  philosophy,  the  Life  of  Christy  a  com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  Scripture." 

this,  alas  !  was  not  to  be.  Nearer 
the  close,  when  a  friend  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  finish  his  work  on  the  Life 
of  Christy  **  he  replied,  falling  back  in 
his  chair,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  Be- 
cause I  cannot  ;  God  has  not  given  me 
the  power  to  do  it.*  "  His  intention 
was  in  this  proposed  Life  to  bring  the 
mind  and  thoughts  of  Christ  a  little 
nearer  to  the  human  heart.  In  many 
respects  he  was  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
this.  Defective,  if  measured  by  confes- 
sional orthodoxy,  it  would  have  been. 
Of  immortality  he  was  able  only  to  say  : 
**  I  seem  to  have  a  hope  for  myself  and 
others  that  this  world  is  not  and  cannot 
be  all.  We  trust  in  God,  not  venturing 
to  say  much  on  such  a  matter."  This 
gives  us  the  measure  of  what  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  mind  of  Christ  would 
have  amounted  to.  And  yet  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  moral  ideal  presented  in 
Christ  would  have  been  unsurpassed. 
There  were  elements  in  his  daily  life 
which  revealed  how  much  he  had  pon- 


dered that  central  Figure,  and  which 
interpreted  Christ  to  many,  and  with 
these  elements  we  must  rest  content. 

Marcus  Dods. 


THE  LATEST  CYPRIAN.* 

Cyprian  is  a  noble  subject,  which  long 
ago  charmed  the  youthful  imagination 
of  Edward  Benson,  and  occupied  him 
during  thirty  years,  until  he  had  fin- 
ished the  book  now  offered,  almost  as 
his  last  will  and  testament,  to  a  some- 
what over-busy  world.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  story  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
turies has  lost  its  importance.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  more  sifted  and  scrutin- 
ised than  ever,  and  the  bold  attempt  to 
interpret  or  to  practise  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  though  its  tradi- 
tion were  of  no  account,  has  been  ex- 
changed for  an  anxious  or  even  micro- 
scopic attention  to  what  was  believed 
by  the  early  disciples,  and  may  yet  be 
discernible  in  their  extant  remains. 
Among  English  students  of  antiquity 
Bishop  Lightfoot  holds  the  first  rank, 
and  deservedly  so  ;  for  his  Clement  of 
jRomey  his  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  ^  display 
the  combination  of  wide  learning  with 
judicious  criticism,  and  of  zeal  with  im- 
partiality, that  in  this  department  can 
alone  secure  the  scholar's  approbation 
and  the  reader's  interest.  VVe  ask  at 
once,  on  receiving  the  new  Cyprian^ 
whether  it  is  equal  to  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
or  worthy  of  a  man  who  gloried  in 
being  his  disciple.  Will  it  live  ?  Is  it 
the  final  judgment  on  a  keenly  debated 
subject  ?  Is  it  likely  to  be  the  standard 
treatise  for  a  long  while  to  come  which, 
before  its  publication,  we  had  many  of 
us  hoped  ? 

To  these  questions,  if  I  must  rely  upon 
my  first  impressions,  the  answer  will  be 
disappointing.  One  cannot  but  be  sorry 
that  the  Archbishop,  ere  he  was  con- 
firmed in  the  dark  Thucydidean  style 
which  he  has  chosen,  had  not  tried  its 
effect  on  a  critical— that  is  to  say,  a 
popular — audience.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  obscure  except  his 
own  resolve  not  to  write  like  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Cyprian  himself,  though 
enamoured  of  the  vehement  Tertullian, 

*  Cyprian  :  His  Life.  His  Times.  His  Work. 
By  Edward  White  Benson,  D.D.,  D  C.L.,  some- 
time Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $7-00. 
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did  not  copy  his  Africanisms  or  his  ec- 
centricities. The  Primate  of  Carthage 
wrote  an  admirable  and  pellucid  style. 
But  Dr.  Benson,  by  a  perverse,  abrupt, 
and  humorous  manner  of  composition, 
not  less  tantalising  than  Mr.  George 
Meredith's,  has  made  it  impossible  that 
his  lifework  should  become  the  stan- 
dard account  of  Cyprian.  Yet  how 
many  points  he  had  in  his  favour ! 
Scholarship  was  not  wanting  ;  nor  the 
multifarious  help  of  friends  in  many 
libraries  ;  nor  travel  in  search  of  topog- 
raphy ;  nor  the  newest  German  inven- 
tions to  whet  his  appetite  for  refutation  ; 
and  the  keen  interest  which  from  a  boy 
he  had  taken  in  his  hero  must  have 
gained  a  fresh  stimulus  when  he  attained 
prelatic  honours.  Cyprian,  to  be  sure, 
comes  forward  in  this  volume  as  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  champion  of  Can- 
terbury against  Rome.  I  do  not  say 
that  enthusiasm,  quickened  by  polemics, 
will  give  us  an  accurate  or  impartial  his- 
tory, but  one  not  difficult  to  read,  not 
dull  and  lifeless,  it  ought  certainly  to 
afford.  We  can  fancy  Gibbon  treating 
in  600  pages  the  Christian  virtues,  vices, 
beliefs,  quarrels,  heresies,  persecutions 
of  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and 
how  all  his  acquaintance  with  men  and 
manuscripts,  with  cities  and  nations, 
would  have  furnished  a  clear,  exact,  and 
easily  remembered  picture  in  English, 
as  stately  as  it  was  bright  and  amusing. 
He  would  never  have  broken  up  his 
learning  into  a  set  of  notes  and  scholia, 
and,  however  controversial  in  meaning, 
his  aim  would  have  been,  before  all 
things,  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  literature. 

Not  so  Dr.  Benson,  Regretfully  we 
must  say  it,  he  does  not  rise  to  supreme 
excellence,  whether  as  writer,  historian, 
critic  or  divine.  His  language  has  no 
fine  harmonies  ;  his  sketches  of  the  third 
century  are  subdued  in  colour,  smack  a 
little  too  much  of  the  Sunday-school, 
tend  to  run  off  into  preaching,  and  shun 
the  supernatural,  of  which  in  Cyprian 
we  meet  with  abundant  evidences.  As 
regards  the  main  achievements  of  criti- 
cism, Hartel  has  gone  before  him  ;  at 
least,  with  the  exception  of  some  notes 
on  manuscripts,  and  an  occasional  fresh 
reading,  I  find  nothing  that  was  not 
earlier  in  print.  And,  to  my  shame,  I 
confess  that,  after  repeated  perusals,  I 
cannot  understand  what  was  the  princi- 
ple of  unity  in  teaching,  what  the  meth- 


od of  preserving  from  schism  the  One 
Episcopate,  or  what  was  the  ecumenical 
policy,  to  take  the  place  of  Rome,  which 
he  detested,  that  the  erudite  Archbishop 
would  have  commended  to  our  accepta- 
tion. 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  just  now  to 
enlarge  upon  the  anti-Roman  argument 
which  lends  a  fierce  accent  to  many  of 
these  pages.  But,  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  outside,  one  would  be  disposed 
to  think  that^ome  general  review  of  the 
evidence  accessible  to  us  during  the 
period  up  to  Cyprian,  and  onward  from 
Cyprian  to  Pope  Leo  I.,  would  fittingly 
introduce  any  discussion,  whether  of 
the  Episcopal  or  the  Papal  problem  in 
Church  government.  This,  except  a 
slight  and  inadequate  reference  to  Tertul- 
lian's  theory  of  the  layman  as  priest 
when  no  ordained  priest  was  to  be  had, 
I  am  unable  to  find  in  Dr.  Benson. 
Moreover,  by  an  omission  so  striking 
that  it  might  appear  to  be  deliberate, 
there  is  no  notice,  good  or  bad,  of  the 
principle  of  development  as  applied  by 
Cardinal  Newman  or  De  Maistre  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  its  expan- 
sion into  a  kingdom  held  together  in 
unity  by  St.  Peter's  successor.  The 
secular  historian  perceives  such  an  ex- 
pansion, and  connects  in  one  line  of  his- 
tory the  Popes  who  reigned  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  with  those  who 
reigned  in  the  third  and  the  second. 
To  these  phenomena  the  Catholic  divine 
brings  his  doctrine  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  sees  in  them  the  con- 
tinued presence,  the  enduring  preroga- 
tives, of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  just 
as  in  other  phenomena  he  sees  the  abid- 
ing presence  of  Christ  Himself.  It  is 
not  answering  his  contention  to  pass 
over  the  view  on  which  he  would  ex- 
plain why  there  was  so  much  evidence 
for  his  dogmas,  and  why  no  more,  in 
the  ante-Nicene  period.  Nevertheless, 
passed  over  it  is  by  Dr.  Benson,  or  not 
met  full  in  the  face.  He  treats  the 
Cyprianic  questions  as  though  isolated, 
without  antecedents  or  sequel ;  for  how 
is  it  a  reply  to  the  common  Catholic 
teaching,  which  we  read  so  frequently 
in  Augustine,  to  say  that  Carthage,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  was  pretty 
well  autonomous  ?  Suppose  it  were 
little  governed  in  detail  from  Rome 
was  Alexandria  or  Constantinop! 
would  any  one  maintain  that  in  Augui 
tine's  latter  years  the  Pope  of  the  dfi 
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claimed  less  jurisdiction  than  did  the 
illustrious  St.  Leo,  ten  years  after  Au- 
gustine's death  ?  And  if  some  daring 
person  ventured  on  such  a  paradox, 
would  not  contemporary  evidence  speed- 
ily refute  him  ?  This  method  of  special 
pleading,  as  I  may  call  it,  is  due  to  the 
want  of  a  large  and  definite  outlook 
upon  the  history  of  church  government 
as  a  whole.  It  may  have  been  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Archbishop's  position  ;  but 
surely  it  is  neither  philosophical  nor 
scientific.  . 

To  some  it  will  appear  that  every  dis- 
cussion of  these  points  is  **  legal** — un- 
spiritual  and  disedifying.  They  do  not 
see  how  the  Christian  life  is  bound  up 
with  Popes  or  Bishops  ;  and  they  hate 
the  antiquarian  aspect  which  is  given  to 
it  by  arguing  from  Patristic  homilies, 
worm-eaten  parchments.  Councils  in 
Mauritania,  and  musty  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  the 
Book,  as  we  all  confess  ;  and  the  Book 
cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  with- 
out Hebrew,  which  is  still  less  at  the 
command  of  the  multitude  than  are 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  like  manner,  his- 
tory does  furnish  the  data  by  means  of 
which  we  learn  what  Christianity  was 
in  fact  when  it  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  If  it  is  not  a  tradition,  it  is  what 
anybody  chooses  to  make  it,  without  a 
**  local  habitation**  and  little  better  than 
a  name.  The  Archbishop  had  strong 
grounds  for  searching  into  the  spirit 
and  the  form  of  that  religion  as  it  was 
held  in  the  days  of  Cyprian.  But  he 
could  not  hope  to  bring  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  treatise  such  as  Cyprian  wrote 
De  Unitate  EccksicBy  unless  by  taking  all 
the  facts  into  consideration.  These 
facts  include  the  judgment  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  upon  the  principles 
of  the  third.  As  Cardinal  Newman 
writes,  *'  St.  Cyprian  had  his  quarrel 
with  the  Roman  See  ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  allows  to  it  the  title  of  the  *  Ca- 
thedra Petri  s  *  and  even  Firmilian  is  a 
witness  that  Rome  claimed  it.  In  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  this  title  and 
its  logical  results  became  prominent.** 
And  he  adds,  **  the  simple  question  is 
whether  the  clear  light'*  of  these  cen- 
turies '*  may  be  fairly  taken  to  interpret 
to  us  the  dim,  though  definite  outlines 
traced  in  the  preceding.*'  To  me  it  is 
very  wonderful  that  Archbishop  Benson, 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  Cardinal, 
and  was  acquainted  with  his  reasoning, 


has  never  once  considered  that  **  simple 
question.'*  Nor,  unless  by  his  own  re- 
markable assumption  of  quasi-Papal  pre- 
rogatives in  dealing  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  has  he  intimated  the  process  to 
be  followed  when  a  Bishop  is  charged 
with  offences  against  the  Catholic  Tradi- 
tion. 

If  unity  in  faith  and  communion  in 
brotherhood  are  to  be  preserved,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  admitting  some 
kind  of  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal — the  Royal  or  the  Papal  suprem  - 
acy,  the  judgment  of  a  Synod,  or  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  law.  In  every 
case,  we  go  beyond  the  word  of  St. 
Cyprian  ;  or  we  interpret  and  define  his 
**  One  Episcopate"  as  having  within  it 
some  governing  power  to  which  indi- 
vidual bishops  must  bow  down.  With- 
out sovereignty  government  is  a  fiction. 
And  it  is  certainly  instructive  to  notice 
how  the  course  of  events,  the  British 
Colonial  Empire,  and  the  consequent 
multiplying  of  churches  in  many  lands, 
have  obliged  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  proceed  as  though  he  were  an 
Anglican  Pope.  On  the  other  hand, 
Leo  XIII.,  like  his  predecessors  of  the 
same  name,  makes  his  supremacy  to 
rest  upon  a  charter  to  which  he  points 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  a  tradition 
the  chief  outlines  of  which  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  Irenae\is  and  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age. 

William  Barry, 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  HUMBLE.* 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revo- 
lution of  thought,  which  is  touching  lit- 
erature and  speculation  alike  ;  an  insur- 
rection against  everything  which  as- 
sumes that  the  external  and  material  are 
the  only  fixed  things,  the  only  standards 
of  reality.  There  have  indeed  been  al- 
ways plenty  of  men  to  write  and  to  say 
that  *•  thought  is  the  only  reality,**  but 
since  the  rise  of  the  scientific  philoso- 
phers they  have  said  it  with  a  merely 
academic  conviction,  and  all  their  criti- 
cisms of  life  and  of  literature  have  as- 
sumed that  the  world  and  nature  were 
alone  realities.  But  this  insurrection 
has  come  with  a  generation  young 
enough  to  have  escaped  from  servitude 
to  the  scientific  philosophers,  and  M. 
Maeterlinck,  who  took  the  red  bonnet 

*  The  Treasure  of  the  Humble.  By  M.  Maeter- 
linck.   New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $1.25. 
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from   the   hands   of  Villiers    de    Lisle 

Adam,   is  among  the  most  inspired  of 

its  leaders.     The  soul  is  to-day,  he  says, 

"  clearly  making  a  mighty  effort  Its  manifes- 
tations are  everywhere,  and  they  are  strangely 
urgent.  ...     I  will  say  nothing  of  the  occult 

?)wers,  of  which  signs  are  everywhere.  .  .  . 
hese  things  are  known  of  all  men,  and  can 
easily  be  verified,  and  truly  they  may  well  be 
the  merest  bagatelle  by  the  side  of  the  vast  up- 
heaval that  is  actually  in  progress,  for  the  soul 
is  hke  a  dreamer,  enthralled  by  sleep,  who 
struggles  with  all  his  might  to  move  an  arm  or 
raise  an  eyelid.  ...  In  the  work-a-day  lives 
of  the  humblest  of  men  spiritual  phenomena 
manifest  themselves — mysterious  direct  work- 
ings that  bring  soul  nearer  to  soul ;  and  of  all 
this  we  can  find  no  record  in  former  times." 

His  book  is  an  avowed  exposition 
of  the  **  mysterious  direct  workings'* 
of  which  **  we  can  find  no  record  in 
former  times  ;'*  and  the  wonder  of 
the  book  is  that  M.  Maeterlinck  has 
dwelt  so  long  with  these  dim  powers, 
these  mysterious  principalities^  which 
are  the  deep  below  all  deeps,  that  he 
writes  of  them,  not  with  the  arid  vehe- 
mence of  a  combatant  or  an  innovator, 
but  with  a  beautiful  pathos  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  What  avail  to  cultivate  an  ego  on  which  we 
have  little  influence?  It  is  our  star  which  it 
behooves  us  to  watch.  It  is  good  or  bad,  pallid 
or  puissant,  and  not  by  all  the  might  of  the  sea 
can  it  be  changed.  Some  there  are  who  may 
confidently  play  with  their  star  as  one  might 
play  with  a  glass  ball.  They  may  throw  it  and 
hazard  it  where  they  list ;  faithfully  will  it  ever 
return  to  their  hands.  They  know  full  well  it 
cannot  be  broken.  But  there  are  many  oUiers 
who  dare  not  even  raise  their  eyes  toward  their 
star,  without  it  detach  itself  from  the  iirmament 
'and  fall  in  dust  at  their  feet." 

The  book,  it  appears  to  us,  lacks 
the  definiteness  of  the  great  mystics, 
but  it  has  countless  passages  of  this 
curious  pathetic  beauty,  and  shows  us 
common  arts  and  things,  with  the  light 
of  the  great  mystics,  and  a  new  light 
that  was  not  theirs,  beating  upon  them. 
It  is  very  tolerably  translated  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro,  and  had  not  Mr.  Walk- 
ley  written  an  absurd  introduction  it 
would  have  been  worthy  to  be  a  book 
of  those  that  have  few  books  and  turn 
to  them  year  after  year.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walkley  has  done  great  service  to  dra- 
matic literature  by  his  analysis  of  mod- 
ern drama,  but  he  has  no  mystical 
knowledge  and  no  mystical  sympathy. 
He  has  introduced  a  book,  which  would 
charm  that  it  may  persuade,  with  a 
story  from  Dickens  about  Mr.  Squeers 
and  how  his  pupils  spelled  w-i-n-d-e-r 


before  they  cleaned  the  windows.  Apart 
from  his  special  subjects  Mr.  Walkley 
is  but  a  popular  journalist,  and  would 
probably  think  a  quotation  from  Dick- 
ens and  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
unfailing  symptoms  of  popular  jour- 
nalism, the  only  necessary  prelude  to 
The  Imitation  of  Christ.  If  publishers 
would  frankly  recognise  that  popular 
journalism  has  but  a  trade  value,  and 
perforate  the  inner  margins  of  the  pages 
of  its  introductions,  no  man  would  have 
a  reason  to  complain.  To  merely  slip 
the  introductions  in  like  circulars  would 
be  to  go  too  far,  for  numbers  will  al- 
ways prefer  them  to  the  books  them- 
selves. 

W,  B,   Yeats, 


THE  CHEVALIER   D'AURIAC* 

Since  Dumas  set  the  fashion  and  flour- 
ished therein,  France  has  been  a  centre 
of  gravitation  to  writers  in  search  of 
romantic  material.  France  is  the  hap- 
py hunting-ground  of  the  modern  ro- 
mancer's dreams  ;  something  there  is  in 
French  history  that  offers  opportunities 
to  him  of  an  unusual  richness.  To  be 
sure,  there  has  never  been  in  modern 
times  anything  like  the  brilliancy  and  pol- 
ish of  its  courtier  life,  the  complexity  of 
its  court  intrigue,  the  intricacy  of  court 
plotting,  the  intensity  of  hate  and  love 
in  the  court  factions,  and  over  all  the 
glamour  of  sun  and  sky  that  imparts  a 
tone  and  a  light  to  life  and  adventure 
not  to  be  found  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  France.  With  Dumas  for  his  model, 
and  France  for  his  scenes  of  prowess, 
Mr.  Levett  Yeats  has  ventured  in  his  new 
novel.  The  Chevalier  d' Auriac^  to  put 
forth  an  historical  romance  very  close  to 
the  period  used  by  Mr.  Weyman  in 
A  Gentleman  of  France^  and  akin  to  that 
work  in  its  spirit  and  purpose. 

Mr.  Yeats's  story  begins  where  Mr. 
Weyman *s  leaves  off,  with  the  accession 
of  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  languishing 
Holy  League  had  just  enough  life  left 
in  it  to  bring  the  hero,  the  Chevalier 
d'Auriac,  into  conflict  with  the  reign- 
ing power.  The  opening  chapters 
quickly  bring  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
movement,  like  the  first  brisk  scenes  of 
a  play,  and  the  drama  gathers  force  as 
it  unfolds  the  fateful  tapestry  of  history, 

♦The  Chevalier  d'Auriac.  By  S.  Levett 
Yeats.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Com^ 
pany.    $1.25. 
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while  the  hero  threads  his  fortunes  of 
love  and  intrigue  against  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies  into  its  pattern. 
The  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  time, 
mingled  with  elements  of  danger,  dis- 
content and  dire  disaster,  is  realised  not 
only  by  successfully  making  the  hero 
tread  the  highway  of  history,  but  by  the 
sharp  turns  his  adventures  take,  the 
quick,  ready  thrusts  of  his  trusty  blade, 
the  succession  of  incidents  bristling 
with  unforeseen  and  unexpected  dan- 
gers. The  story  is  full  of  action,  it  is 
alive  from  cover  to  cover,  and  is  so  com- 
pact with  thrilling  adventure  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a  dull  page.  The  cheva- 
lier tells  his  own  story,  but  he  is  the 
most  charming  of  egoists.  He  wins 
our  sympathies  from  the  outset  by  his 
boyish  naivet6,  his  downright  manliness 
and  bravery.  For  all  the  world  loves  a 
brave  man,  especially  if  he  be  in  the 
race  for  lady  fair.  The  traditions  of 
his  family  had  thrown  him  with  the 
League,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  for 
Henry  of  Navarre.  Then  love  strangely 
crossed  his  loyalty,  his  honour,  and  his 
faith,  but  the  chivalry  that  dares  the 
right  impelled  him,  much  against  his 
will  at  times,  and  in  the  end  the  story 
tells  how  D'Auriac  surprised  the  nest  of 
treason  against  the  King,  how  the  King 
— "plain  Henri  de  Bourbon'* — disarmed 
his  ill-will,  and  how  the  chevalier  found 
Claude,  the  Royal  Ward,  and  led  her  to 
his  crow's  nest  of  D'Auriac.  There  is 
a  supreme  moment  near  the  climax  of 
the  story  which  is  handled  with  great 
skill,  and  which  shows  that  Mr.  Yeats 
has  the  imaginative  power  to  conceive 
and  to  portray  a  strong  dramatic  situa- 
tion. The  King  and  D'Auriac  are  alone, 
and  about  to  attempt  the  dangerous  as- 
sault on  the  treacherous  assembly  secret- 
ed in  the  Toison  d'Or.    The  King  speaks  : 

"  '  M.  d'Aiiriac,  are  you  still  an  enemy  of 
your  Kincf  ? ' 

"  I  could  make  no  answer  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  stood,  candle  in  hand,  in 
silence.  .  .  . 

•*  •  Sire,'  I  answered  boldly,  '  is  it  my  fault  ?  * 

'*  He  be^an  to  pull  at  his  moustache,  keeping 
his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  saying  to  himself^ 
*  Sully  will  not  be  here  for  a  little  ;  there  is  yet 
time.  As  for  me,  I  took  my  courage  in  both 
hands  and  waited.  So  a  half  minute  must  have 
passed  before  lie  spoke  again; 

'*  '  Monsieur,  if  a  gentleman  has  wronged  an- 
other, there  is  only  one  cour.se  open.  There  is 
room  enough  here  ;  t/ike  your  sword  and  your 
place.' 

"  *  I— I,'  I  stammered.  *  Your  Majesty,  I  do 
— ♦  understand.* 


** '  I  never  heard  that  monsieur  le  chevalier 
was  dense  in  these  matters.  Come,  sir,  time 
presses ;  your  place.' 

*•  *  May  my  hand  wither  if  I  do  !'  I  burst  out. 
'  I  will  never  stand  so  before  the  King.' 

••  •  Not  before  the  King,  monsieur,  but  before 
a  man  who  considers  himself  a  little  wTonged, 
too.  What !  is  D'Auriac  so  high  that  he  can- 
not stoop  to  cross  a  blade  with  plain  Henri  de 
Bourbon  ? ' 

•*  And  then  'twas  as  if  God  Himself  took  the 
scales  from  my  eyes,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees 
before  my  King." 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Yeats  written  an 
excellent  tale  of  adventure,  but  he  has 
shown  a  close  study  of  character  which 
does  not  borrow  merely  from  the  trap- 
pings of  historical  actors,  but  which  de- 
notes a  keen  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a  shrewd  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  motives.  The 
chevalier  himself,  **  hot  with  the  fire 
of  five-and-twenty,"  we  like  for  his 
straightforward  simplicity,  his  brave, 
impulsive  nature,  his  superb  reckless- 
ness, his  chivalry,  and  especially  for  his 
tender  passion  for  Claude,  which  be- 
guiles us  from  page  to  page  to  the  happy 
issue,  and  which  dwells  with  touching 
tenderness  in  the  brief  closing  retrospect. 
D'Auriac  belongs  to  his  day,  and  fills  his 
place  in  the  delightful  improbabilities  of 
romance  to  perfection,  yet  he  is  of  kin  to 
us,  and  something  throbbing  in  his  life 
awakens  a  response  in  ours.  The  fash- 
ion of  the  period  is  kept  well  in  mind, 
the  style  of  writing  has  just  that  touch 
of  old  fashioned  formality  which  serves 
to  veil  the  past  from  the  present,  and  to 
throw  the  lights  and  shadows  into  a  har- 
mony of  tone.  Moreover,  the  work  has 
literary  quality  of  a  genuine  sort  in  it, 
which  raises  it  above  a  numerous  host 
of  its  fellows  in  kind.  A  word  of  praise 
is  called  for,  too,  by  the  ^*  Prelude"  in 
verse  which,  projecting  a  high  and  lofty 
truth  into  the  story,  is  gracefully  borne 
upon  its  pennons. 

The  author  very  pleasantly  says  in 
his  preface  that  **  his  object  is  simply  to 
enable  a  reader  to  pass  away  a  dull 
hour."  Perhaps  we  have  made  a  larger 
claim  for  him,  but  the  refreshment  it 
was  at  least  his  purpose  to  purvey  for 
the  reader  will  be  found  in  these  pages 
to  his  heart's  content.  But  The  Chevalier 
(TAuriac  need  not  be  shamed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  others  whose  authors 
have  gone  to  the  same  field  to  create 
that  world  of  romance  which  never  was, 
yet  always  is. 

J.M. 
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LETTERS  OF  WOMEN.  By  Marcel  Provost.  Trans- 
lated by  Arthur  Humbluw.  New  York:  Meyer 
Brothers  &  Co.    fi.oo. 

We  have  noted  so  carefully  the  rise  of  M. 
Marcel  Pr^vrost  to  his  present  rank  as  to  lead 
us  to  peruse  this  volume  with  especial  interest, 
since  it  is  the  first  even  partial  attempt  to  make 
his  shorter  stories  accessible  to  those  readers 
who  have  no  French.  Of  the  selections  from 
the  famous  Lettres^  which  the  translator  has 
here  made,  only  one  {Mon  Vieil  Ami)  has, 
so  far  as  we  know,  ever  appeared  in  an  Eng[lish* 
dress  ;  the  rest  will  be  new  to  the  Amencan 
reader.  Mr.  Homblow  has,  on  the  whole, 
shown  excellent  taste  in  choosing  his  examples 
to  illustrate  M.  Provost's  versatile  genius  and 
his  different  manners.  One  of  them,  *'  Gene- 
vieve's Note- Book"  {^Les  Cahiers  tie  Genevihve), 
we  have  always  held  to  be  one  of  the  best  things 
that  Pr6vost  has  ever  written,  forit  not  only  illus- 
trates perfectly  his  light  touch  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  a  woman's  mina,  but  has 
also  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  not  always  to  be 
found  in  his  other  productions.  **  Expiation" 
is  in  his  most  serious  vein.  The  rest  are  very 
fairly  representative.  We  could  have  wished 
that  Grace  had  been  included,  for  though  very 
slight,  it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  the 
Lcttres ;  and  the  first  selection  in  the  book 
seems  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  translating — 
but  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

As  to  the  translator's  work,  it  is  fairly  done — 
not  in  a  way  to  compare  with  his  rendering  of 
The  Triumph  of  Death,  but  better  than  what 
he  did  in  the  last  book  of  Gyp's  that  he  Eng- 
lished. There  seems  to  have  been  too  little  care 
taken  in  going  over  the  proofs  to  rectify  incon- 
sistencies. Thus,  why  should  we  have  an  ac- 
cent on  the  purely  English  form  "prefect"? 
And  why  speak  of  the  Obelisk  as  *'  the  Obe- 
lisque"  ?  And  in  giving  names  of  streets,  why 
write  sometimes  Rue  and  sometimes  ruef 
These  are  small  matters,  but  they  grate  upon 
the  sensibilities  of  a  cultivated  reader,  and  force 
upon  his  attention  the  fact  that  he  is  reading  a 
translation  ;  whereas  the  perfect  translation  is 
that  which  for  the  moment  deludes  you  into  the 
feeling  that  you  have  the  original  in  your  hand. 
Then,  again,  we  never  like  to  see,  in  a  version 
from  the  French,  bits  of  slang  that  are  essen- 
tially Anglo-Saxon,  and  therefore  destructive  of 
the  Gallic  atmosphere.  Thus,  instead  of  writ- 
ing (p.  202),  '*  This  kid  already  does  what  she 
likes  with  the  men,"  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  said,  "  This  little  minx,"  or  even 
to  have  let  a  French  word  stand  and  say,  "  This 
jf  amine,''  which  would  have  been  both  compre- 
hensible and  in  keeping  with  the  local  colour. 

IN  PLAIN  AIR.  By  Elisabeth  Lyman  Cabot.  New 
Vt)rk  :  Henry  Holt  He  Co.    $1.25. 

That  Mrs.  Cabot  has  a  capacity  for  gentle 
satire  that  in  any  way  suggests  Mrs.  Craigie, 
or  that  her  dialogue,  however  veracious,  could 
ever  remind  one  of  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins, 
as  the  publishers'  puff  preliminary  intimates,  is 
less  a  comment  upon  the  fabric  in  question  tlum 


upon  the  tactile  sense  and  circumscribed  view 
of  the  advertiser,  and  can  only  react  humiliat 
ingly  upon  all  concerned.  So  far  from  possess- 
ing any  real  distinction  of  style.  In  Piain  Air 
(rather  obscure  for  a  French  title,  by  the  way) 
has  its  full  share  of  sins  against  grammar  and 
syntax,  all  of  which  the  reviewer  would  fain 
have  overlooked,  because,  of  its  entertaining 
value,  but  for  the  barking  propensities  of  those 
who  have  not  consciously  taken  up  their  abode 
on  Coney  Island.  The  story  is  an  intimate  ac- 
count of  a  maid  Marion,  who  involuntarily  re- 
versed the  decision  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  regard- 
ing a  mill-hand  of  artistic  bent  and  two  other 
more  sophisticated  and  spirited  young  men, 
whom  she  alone  had  the  pluck  to  befriend. 
With  a  rare  tact  she  disposed  of  each  of  her 
protigis,  getting^  one  of  them  off  to  Paris  to 
cut  stone,  contriving  a  happy  marriage  for  an- 
other, and  herself  marrying  tne  third,  not,  how- 
ever, till  she  had  evidence  of  his  faultlessness, 
and,  under  the  physical  exhilaration  of  a  break- 
neck runaway,  a  clairvoyant  sense  that  his  was 
a  "  noble  soul,  mated  to  hers  from  all  eternity." 
The  story  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  contrast  at 
every  pomt  between  Marion  and  her  relatives 
and  associates,  whom,  by  dint  of  education  and 
travel,  she  had  outgrown  in  sympathy  and  com- 

grehension.  The  world  to  whicn  she  returned 
ad  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sheep 
and  the  goats,  and  recognised  no  true  commu- 
nity of  soul  which  had  not  been  cemented  by  a 
course  of  reading  aloud,  preferably  from  the 
early  English  dramatists,  what  impertinences 
Manon  suffered  from  the  lips  of  her  counselloi-s 
only  the  amiable  can  fully  appreciate.  Her 
woman  friend  religiously  indicated  the  opix)r- 
tunity  which  was  hers  to  show  Brookfield  that 
she  was  on  the  side  of  the  right  by  denying  her 
friendship  to  the  man  the  country  bumpkins 
distrustea.  And  even  Flossie,  who  had  tx  pen- 
chant in  August  for  hot-looking  red  dresses 
that  "creaked  demonstrably"  in  their  efforts 
to  contain  her,  had  to  tell  Marion  that  Mamie 
Glover  told  her,  "on  the  best  authority,"  that 
she  was  engaged  to  the  same  social  outcast. 

SPANISH  CASTLES  BY  THE  RHINE.  By  David 
Skaats  Foster.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75 
cts. 

A  "  triptychal  yam"  by  any  other  name 
would,  perhaps,,  be  as  spellbinding  ;  but  when 
three  rogues  in  buckram,  unromantically  desig- 
nated Jenkins,  Waterbury,  and  Perkins,  "let 
drive"  at  us,  as  Falstaff  would  say,  from  amid 
the  mediaeval  rookeries  of  Germany,  their  ad- 
ventures are  only  adequately  described  by  such 
f>rose- poetry  as  Spanish  Castles  by  the  Rhine, 
t  is  certainly  less  sophomoric  than  "  From 
Alma  Mater  to  De  Profundis''  which  one  of 
Mr.  Foster's  brother  fictionists  chose  for  a  chap- 
ter heading,  and  less  disturbing  than  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's own  "  Six  Dumb-l)ells  (dumb  belles)  of 
Castle  Schreckenstrohm. ' '  That  in  these  neatly 
correlated  tales  Mr.  Foster  has  written  some- 
thing good  of  its  kind  is  not  denied.  They  are 
entertaining,  ingenious  ;  they  are  touched  with 
humour  ana  sentiment,  and  not  overburdened 
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with  explanatory  matter  or  legendary  allusions  ; 
and  they  move  with  considerable  swiftness,  the 
first  even  ending  before  it  might.  They  also 
deserve,  undoubtedly,  to  be  adjectived  "  up-to- 
date,"  the  wit  exemplified  having  a  dash  of  flip- 
pancy and  slang  which,  along  with  a  telephone, 
a  horseless  carriage,  and  the  "catalogue"  of 
his  masquerading  majesty's  wardrobe,  will  be 
enjoyed  by  many  who  do  not  like  to  dip  too 
deeply  into  the  well  of  oblivion.  But  the  kind 
of  romance  improvised  by  Mr.  Foster  is  distinct- 
ly imitative.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  these 
stories  existing  independently  of  the  plots  and 
incidents  contrived  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  and 
Stockton.  But  why,  you  will  ask,  should  every 
'*  man  who  looked  like  the  kingjo  or,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  woke  up  in  his  bedchamber, 
and  every  indiscreet  duchess,  and  every  region 
in  name  resembling  Ruritania,  be  adjudged 
the  peculiar  property  of  Anthony  Hope  ?  And 
has  not  Mr.  Foster's  runaway  balloon  with  its 
dawdling,  contented  passenger  as  good  a  right 
as  Mr.  Stockton's  to  be  halloed  at  by  belated 
pedestnans  ?  Those  who  like  to  regale  them- 
selves with  old  wine  sealed  in  new  bottles  will 
find  here  an  abundance  of  novel  turns  and  crisp 
touches.  In  the  first  story  a  designing  baron 
is  in  the  stocks,  and  in  the  second  two  of  the 
"  dumb  belles"  are  out  of  their  stockings  when 
the  group  bursts  upon  the  hero's  view.  Von 
Dunkelheim,  the  best  liar  in  Europe,  is  '*  kid- 
napped"— that  is,  an  Amazonian  body-snatcher 
named  Cunigunde  drags  him  into  a  cab  by  the 
nape  of  his  neck.  There  is  a  Barrisonian  flavour 
about  the  six  "  Dumb-bells,"  and  the  story 
swinging  them  is  potent  with  comic-operatic 
suggestions. 

THE  MISSIONARY  SHER'IFF:  Being  Incidents  in 
the  Life  of  a  Plain  Man  Who  Tried  to  Do  His  Duty. 
By  *' Octave  Thanet."  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.25. 

We  have  many  writers  who  are  content  to 
fabricate  stories  which  are  short,  or  abbreviated 
long  stories,  or  elongated  short  ones,  but  very 
few,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  aU 
told,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  short 
story.  Among  these  half  dozen  must  be  num- 
bered Miss  Alice  French.  That  is  certainly  a 
distinction  of  which  Davenport,  la.,  may  well 
be  proud,  and  which,  being  a  "distributing 
centre,"  she  should  generously  share  with  the 
adjacent  cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111., 
which  have,  if  we  mistake  not,  furnished  Miss 
French  with  considerable  literary  properties. 
To  a  trained  eye  every  story  in  the  present  col- 
lection bears  evidence  of  indefatigable  labour, 
and  the  first  three  are  beyond  reasonable  criti- 
cism. They  are  full  of  premonitory  notes,  deft, 
convincing  touches  of  characterisation,  which 
plausibly  conserve  the  development  of  the  plot. 
They  are  carefully  pruned  of  extraneous  de- 
tails, and,  while  not  devoid  of  rhetorical  nice- 
ties, keep  the  reader's  attention  and  heart  cen- 
tred on  their  content  rather  than  their  form. 
"  The  Hypnotist"  and  "  The  Next  Room"  re- 
veal a  substratum  of  conviction  which  by  some 
will  be  construed  as  prejudice,  and  may  on  that 
account  appeal  less  widely.  The  illiterate 
sheriff,  Amos  Wickliff,  with  his  scarred  face 
and  filial  piety,  who  took  philosophy  to  be  not 
much  more  than  "  seeing  things  with  the  paint 
off,"  and  brought  on  witnesses  who  believed 


that  the  Armstrongs  **  if  instructed,  would  learn 
to  play  the  organ,"  wins  a  snug  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  reader,  not  far  removed  from 
that  acquired  by  Van  Bibber.  The  optimism 
of  the  writer  who  can  make  us  feel  that  the 
young  criminal  who  had  been  the  model  boy  of 
the  Sunday-school  kept  his  face  clean  and 
brushed  his  hair  without  being  told  to,  learned 
his  lessons  quick,  and  always  said  "  Yes*m" 
and  "  No'm,"  and  when  he  got  into  a  scrape 
lied  out  of  it,  and  "picked  up  bad  habits  as 
easy  and  quiet  as  a  long-haired  dog  catches 
fleas,"  was  not  too  "  slick"  to  be  reu)rmed,  is 
a  freak  of  artistic  exuberance  which  assuredly 
deserves  praise. 

IN  THE  CRUCIBLE.     By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 

Those  who  read  The  Knight  of  the  Black 
Forest  with  delight,  and  Mtmosa  Leaves  with 
appreciation,  will  hardly  feel  satisfied  with  this 
new  work,  although  there  are  marks  of  the 
same  hand.  The  selection  of  environment  is 
unfortunate  by  reason  of  its  too  great  familiar- 
ity. The  social  aspect  of  Washington  has  been 
presented  so  often,  and  with  such  unvarying 
features — for  nowhere  else  in  America  are  social 
functions  so  stereotjrped  in  form — that  the  very 
mention  of  the  town  brings  depression  to  the 
novel-reader.  Most  of  the  characters  are  dis- 
tinctively the  products  of  the  environment,  and 
they  have  figured  in  fiction  galore.  The  aunt 
we  have  all  known  these  many  administrations, 
so  long,  and  so  well  that  we  scarcely  care  to 
read  that  "  her  nondescript  face  had  a  fixed 
pleasantness  of  expression  wholly  without  ref- 
erence to  passing  events,"  or  that "  her  genial- 
ity had  nothing  personal  in  its  character." 
L#eigh  Cameron,  the  young  niece  of  this  typi- 
cal dame,  is  tried  in  the  crucible,  and  turns  out 
to  be  mainly  dross,  although  the  author  is  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  lact.  Philip  Russell, 
a  young  naval  officer,  sustains,  or  endeavours 
to  sustain,  the  r61e  of  hero,  and  is  forced  to 
resign  his  commission  and  to  suffer  under  the 
suspicion  of  a  murder  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit. The  mixture  of  the  grimmest  elements 
of  the  melodrama  with  the  drawing-room  farce 
of  Washington  life  is  the  only  really  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  story.  The  old  general, 
who  always  parades  the  capital,  ably  supports 
his  part  by  repudiating  his  nephew,  the  sus- 
pected man.  And  the  bad  man  comes  in  just 
as  the  heroine  has  cast  the  hero  out  of  her  love 
on  the  first  breath  of  suspicion — as  no  loving 
woman  ever  did  or  could  do  in  real  life — and  suc- 
ceeds in  inducing  her  to  transfer  her  devotion 
to  himself  without  delay.  For  whatever  may 
be  Uie  criticism  of  the  story,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  lag.  Dramatic  events  succeed  each  other 
with  stirring  rapidity.  The  heroine  is  hardly 
married  to  the  oad  man— who  is  not  so  very 
bad,  after  all — before  she  discovers  that  he,  and 
not  her  former  lover,  is  the  real  murderer. 
Whereupon  her  affections  are  transferred  again, 
and  trouble  be^ns,  when  the  husband  dies  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  all  is  well.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  take  such  work  seriously,  and  yet 
there  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  genuine  regret 
that  a  writer  who  has  done  such  good  work 
should,  through  haste,  or  carelessness,  or  from 
any  cause,  do  anything  like  this. 
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ARRESTED.    By  Esmfi  Stuart.    New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Those  who  like  things  to  happen  in  novels 
will  find  this  one  greatly  to  their  taste.  A  buried 
treasure  discovered  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  story  leads  forthwith  to  many  thnlling  com- 
plications. The  innocent  young  man  who  finds 
it  is  suspected  of  a  mysterious  murder  and  rob- 
bery, and  is  consequently  separated  from  the 
girl  he  loves.  She  forthwith  undertakes  to  es- 
tablish his  innocence  in  the  most  charming  and 
utterly  impossible  way,  the  medium  bemg  a 
weird,  half-witted  creature,  who  supplies  the  ele- 
ment of  the  uncanny.  The  scene  in  which,  led 
by  this  darkened  mind,  she  goes  into  the  woods 
on  a  stormy  midnight  and  searches  for  the  proof 
that  is  to  free  her  lover  is  quite  as  delighttul  as 
anything  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  : 


K  I 


Dig  Down  '.—but  I  can't :  I  hare  but  my  hands  ;* 
then  making  the  effort,  Elsie  plunged  her  small  fin- 
gers into  the  soft  soil.  All  idea  of  fear  departed  as 
she  began  to  work.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was 
looking  for,  but  she  believed  that  Tim  could  not  de- 
ceive her  as  to  facts.  Something  lay  hidden  here.  It 
might  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  but  it 
was  surely  something  which  his  poor,  queer  brain 
thought  would  be  useful  to  her.  She  had  already 
scooped  out  a  little  mound  of  damp  earth,  much  as  a 
child  does  when  building  a  mud  castle,  when  she 
paused.  The  rain  came  steadily  down  upon  her  and 
the  wind  blew  her  hair  about,    what  did  tftis  mean  ?" 

It  meant  something  very  important  indeed — 
nothing  less  than  the  unravelling  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  murder  and  robbery,  and  the  whole 
situation  produces  an  enjoyable  shiver.  For  it 
is  really  enjoyable  now  ana  then  to  come  across 
a  story  of  its  kind,  written  without  consideration 
of  the  probabilities,  without  attempt  at  analysis, 
without  apparent  thought  of  criticism.  And 
in  truth  far  more  pretentious  work  might  have 
had  greater  reason  to  dread  the  critics,  for  its 
simple  style  is  very  good. 

PERFECTION  CITY.    By  Mrs.  Orpen.    New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Mrs.  Orpen 's  story  is  as  breezy  as  the  prairies 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  set  Perfection  City, 
and  a  great  deal  less  dreary  than  she  would  have 
us  believe  they  are.  An  old  subject  of  satire — 
the  ways  ana  walks  of  reformers  who  have 
found  short  cuts  to  the  millennium— has  here  a 
very  fresh  and  lively  setting  ;  and  the  dry,  hard 
common-sense  of  the  moral  is  softened  and 
lightened  by  the  kindliest  sympathy  and  hu- 
mour. The  story  of*  Olive,  a  young  creature, 
bright  as  a  flower,  set  down  as  a  bride  among 
the  faddists  of  the  communistic  "  city."  a  shrewd 
young  rebel  withal,  a  graceful,  inconvertible 
heretic,  and  with  the  truest  little  heart  in  the 
world,  wins  our  complete  sympathy,  and  for 
her  sake  we  feel  kindly  toward  her  slow  and 
solemn  Ezra.  Madame  Morozoff-Smith  we 
have  often  met  before  ;  but,  at  least,  she  is  a 
strong  presentment  of  the  woman  who  em- 
braces a  cause  for  the  sake  of  a  man,  and  would 
betray  it,  too,  for  him.  "  Will  you  hear  the 
truth  about  Perfection  City?**  she  says  in  her 
hour  of  confession.  "  Then  listen.  It  is  not 
an  experiment  in  new  principles,  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  oldest  the  world  has  seen — of  the  folly 
of  a  fond  woman.  I  founded  Perfection  City 
so  that  he  might  love  the  founder."  She  goes 
off  the  stage  with  a  tragic  gesture,  but  the 
others,  their  troubles  over,  pack  up  their  goods 
very  cheerfully  for  the  City  of  Common  Sense, 


THE  GARDEN  OP  ROMANCE.  Romantic  Tales  of 
all  Time.  Chosen  and  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  New 
York  :  New  Amsterdam  Company.    $1.50. 

The  tale  is  a  form  where  art  has  shown  its 
best  power  of  simple  delight,  where  unquestion- 
ing romance  has  had  its  fairest  opportunity.  It 
is  the  food  of  fresh  minds  and  tne  rest  of  tired 
ones.  This  is  an  anthology  of  tales.  It  should 
be  judged  by  the  excellence  of  what  it  includes, 
for  no  other  person's  anthology  could  coincide 
exactly  with  the  one  we  make  for  ourselves  and 
never  print.  Mr.  Rhys  has  been  very  fastidious 
in  his  choice  of  ten.  Each  of  the  ten  has  an 
undeniable  rieht  to  its  place,  and  some  of  them 
we  meet  with  a  pleasurable  surprise  of  their 
having  attained  to  a  distinction  which  popular 
fame  nas  withheld  from  them.  Hawthorne's 
"  My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux"  is  chief  among 
these.  •'  The  Story  of  the  Lame  Young  Man** 
from  the  Arabian  Nights^  "  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia"  from  the  Decameron^  Poe's  **  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,"  and  Cervantes's  "  Story 
of  Marcella"  are  among  the  more  expected 
treasures.  The  setting  of  the  tales  is  worthy 
of  them,  and  The  Garden  of  Romance  will  be 
lingered  in  with  delight  by  old  and  young. 


THE  PHILANDERERS.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
York :  The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25. 


New 


The  galloping  pace  of  The  CourishiSof  Mor- 
rice  Buckler  has  slowed  off,  and  Mr.  Mason 
brings  his  adventurous  soul  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  modem  drawing-room  characters.  He 
does  not  like  them,  and  he  presents  as  their  foil 
a  man  who  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  who  has  been  the 
arbiter  of  life  and  death  in  a  Central  African 
expedition  ftdl  of  unusual  hardship  and  peril. 
He  is  a  very  fine  fellow  indeed,  and,  of  course,  he 
shows  to  the  utmost  advantage  when  placed  oppo- 
site to  a  poor,  mean,  spiteful,  irritable  thing  of  a 
novelist,  and  an  idle,  irresponsible  spectator  of 
life,  who  meddles  intermittently  with  his  neigh- 
bours' business,  and  never  with  wisdom.  There 
is  a  woman,  too,  who  treats  the  hero  badly,  ad- 
miring him  though  she  does  with  whatever 
strength  is  in  her  thin,  weak  nature.  The 
other  woman,  who  has  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter enough  to  be  his  mate,  is  g^ven  a  mere  sec- 
ondary part  to  play.  The  contrast  of  the  strong- 
willed,  single-minded  man  of  action  with  the 
philandering  nobodies  of  London  society  is  an 
interesting  motive,  but  Mr.  Mason's  is  only  a 
'prentice  hand  at  this  kind  of  work  as  yet ;  his 
subtleties  are  a  little  dull  and  his  fine  shades  a 
little  blurred.  Now  and  again,  as  on  page  53, 
there  is  something  like  a  parody  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's style,  unsustained,  however — and  the  fail- 
ure is  fortunate. 

A  ROSE  OP  YESTERDAY.    By  P.  Marion  Crawford. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  81*50. 

There  is  a  disappointment  in  store  for  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Crawford's  work.  He  gives  them 
in  A  Rose  of  Yesterday  neither  glowing  Italian 
romance  nor  the  careful  detailed  study  of  Ro- 
man or  New  York  society.  Evidently  he  has 
written  this  book  with  a  serious  purpose- 
that  of  warning  us  against  the  dangers  of  facili- 
ties of  divorce.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
His  refiections  on  the  subject  are  not  interest- 
ing.   Mr.  Crawford  is  not  a  thinker,  nor  even 
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an  inspirinja:  preacher  ;  but  as  a  man  with  some- 
thing earnest  to  say  we  respect  him.  Now,  to 
make  his  sermon  effective,  he  should  either 
have  made  his  middle  aged  heroine  divorce  her 
mad,  bad  husband,  or  have  convinced  us,  by 
glimpses  at  her  later  life,  that  she  never  did  so. 
As  a  warning,  or  as  a  fine  example,  she  would 
equally  well  serve  his  purpose.  But  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  do  one  or  the  other.  Just  when 
the  virtuous,  faithful  old  lover  is  trying  to  per- 
suade her  that  she  is  under  no  obligation  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  who  is  about  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  asylum,  and  when  she  is  resist- 
ing, but  not  in  a  way  convincing  to  the  reader, 
Mr.  Crawford  kills  the  mad,  bad  husband,  and 
the  virtuous  old  lover  steps  respectably  into  his 
shoes  !  What  is  the  use  of  his  story— which 
apart  from  a  moral  is  not  entertaining,  and 
which  has  no  moral  ?  There  is  a  half -developed 
boy  who  interests  us  a  little,  and  an  abortive 
romance  of  a  young  girl  for  an  elderly  man, 
which  does  not  interest  us  at  all,  and  does  not 
interest  Mr.  Crawford,  for  he  drops  it  limply, 
and  wanders  away  from  it  to  preach  his  sermon 
witli  the  illustration,  which  is  no  illustration, 
but  a  shirking  of  the  whole  position. 

SYMPH0NIE:S.      By  George  Egerton.     New  York  : 
John  Lane.    $1.25. 

Only  one  story,  or,  if  you  like,  "  Symphony,'* 
out  of  the  seven  is  strongly  remmiscent  of 
George  Egerton's  earlier  manner,  which 
brought  her  notoriety.  "  At  the  Heart  of  the 
Apple**  is  the  link  between  Key f totes  and 
Discords^  especially  the  former,  and  the 
newer  manner  which  is  as  yet  fumbling  and 
indeterminate.  At  least  there  was  always  a 
purpose  at  the  core  of  the  first  kind,  generally 
the  one  that  is  expressed  in  '*  Heart  of  the 
Apple" — to  depict  the  "race  of  women,  and 
they  are  many,  to  whom  the  child  is  first,  ^e 
man  always  second."  The  interest,  the  suc- 
cess of  propajjanda,  attach  to  these  accordingly. 
When  there  is  no  propaganda,  the  writer  has 
to  depend  precariously  on  a  general  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  on  literary  skill  for  a 
clientele  ;  and  just  at  this  moment  George  Eger- 
ton's fortunes  are  low.  There  is  one  picturesque 
scene  in  "  A  Chilian  Episode,"  and  there  is  a 
vivid  presentment  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Basque  country  in  "  Pan  ;'*  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  the  book  is  of  p>oor  literary 
quality,  and  the  material  utterly  commonplace. 
After  reading  the  Chilian  tale  and  "  Sea  Pinks," 
we  have  an  uneasy  sense  of  listening  to  some- 
thing very  familiar,  but  incongruous  with  all 
our  previous  ideas  of  this  writer.    The  voice  of 


George  Egerton  was  silent,  and  there  were 
echoes  of  Ouida  and  Mr.  Morley  Roberts. 
These  names,  we  think,  accurately  define  the 
literary  influences  she  seems  to  be  under  at  this 
transitional  stage.  In  what  strikes  her  old 
readers  as  the  most  characteristic  story,  *'  Heart 
of  the  Apple,*'  one  is  tempted  to  name  Miss 
Corelli,  too,  but,  in  justice,  the  creation  of  the 
pure,  strong,  valiant^  child  of  nature  should  be 
called  her  own  ;  besides,  Miss  Corelli  would 
disown  the  morals.  We  should  like  to  leave 
the  matter  here,  and  wait  for  what  this  writer 
of  chaotic  brain  but  considerable  force  of  feel- 
ing may  give  us  in  the  course  of  years,  but  we 
must  fain  express  a  hope  that  the  passages  and 
references  of  gratuitous  vulgarity  may  receive 
some  general  discouragement  from  her  readers. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  too,  that  this  kind 
of  writing  must  disgust  alike  the  scientist  and 
the  lover  of  good  letters — 

"She  proved  a  never-failing  delight  to  him,  this 
child  woman,  with  her  absolutely  fresh,  unspoiled  na- 
ture, all  her  basic  instincts  intact ;  a  genetic  creature 
fashioned  of  the  right  ground-stuff  for  the  renewal  of 
life  in  man  by  the  formation  of  new  strong  individuals 
— in  her  physiological  structure  a  '^driftnatur"— quick 
to  laugh,  c^uick  to  be  gr&ve — with  no  conscious  p>erson- 
ality,  a  thmg  of  perfect  health,  sound  in  mind  and 
body,  all  her  app>erceptions  unconfused  by  the  scrap- 
ment  system  of  modem  education." 

THE  MASTER-BEGGARS.  By  L.  Cope  Comford. 
With  illustrations  by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke,  and  a  map. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  tale  of  Alva  and  of  his  famous  foes, 
the  Wild  Beggars,  the  Gueux^  the  spirited  in- 
struments of  Flemish  freedom.  Whosoever  has 
read  Captain  Jacobus  will  know  that  he  need 
fear  notning  slipshod  and  slovenly  in  the  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  Mr.  Comford*s  new  romance. 
He  is  a  writer  who  most  evidently  delights  in 
his  work,  and  the  respect  which  he  has  already 
gained  among  such  as  read  fastidiously  should 
grow  steadily  till  it  means  wide  success.  Per- 
haps on  the  side  of  popularity  The  Master- 
Beggars  falls  below  the  earlier  book.  As  a 
Eicture  of  the  time  it  is  excellent ;  as  a  storv  it 
ardly  competes  with  some  far  more  worthless 
rivals ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  very  spirited  inci- 
dents, and  two  or  three  personages  in  whose 
company  we  journey  very  willingly.  An  occa- 
sional drag  in  the  interest  occurs,  but  energy  is 
regained  before  we  lose  trust.  The  romance  of 
the  ex-monk  Hilarion  and  the  Lady  Jacqueline 
has  our  abundant  syinpathy,  while  the  Wild 
Cat  from  first  to  last  is  a  living,  forceful  being 
who  convinces  our  imaginations  and  keeps  us 
on  the  alert  for  his  next  adventure. 
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A  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  From  1880  to 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Il- 
lustrated.   New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.75. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  well-known  History  of  Our 
Own  Times  has  been  written  over  many  years 
of  his  life  and  has  been  a  work  of  g^wth.  In 
1878  there  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  (in 
one  volume  in  America),  and  in  1880  a  third  and 


fourth  volume  (Volume  H.  in  the  American  edi- 
tion), bringing  the  review  of  events  that  had 
passed  within  his  own  recollection  up  to  the 
crisis  of  that  year.  A  new  and  fifth  volume  has 
just  been  added  to  the  story  of  the  Victorian 
era,  taking  up  the  narrative  of  events  at  that 
momentous  epoch,  and  passing  in  review  all 
that  has  happened  in  the  affairs  of  the  British 
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Empire  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  So 
that  wc  have  now  a  continuous  liistory  of  the 
Queen's  long  reign  up  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 
We  notice  tliat  the  new  volume  has  not  been 
made  uniform  with  the  preceding  volumes  al- 
ready published  by  the  Hari)ers,  as  it  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  will  be  found  worth  reading 
for  a  recital  of  the  chapters  of  history  within 
the  ixjriod  it  covers.  While  it  stands  in  relation 
to  tlie  previous  volumes  as  an  additional  vol- 
ume, it  nevertheless  has  an  interest  of  its  own 
apart  from  that  attached  to  those  which  it  suc- 
ceeds. The  years  1880^7  have  been  crowded 
with  history  ;  old  questions  have  reached  their 
climax,  and  new  ones  have  arisen  yet  to  be 
solved  ;  administrations  have  flourished  and 
laded  ;  statesmen  have  grown  mighty  in  power, 
and  after  a  brief  sea.son  have  aisapp>eared  to 
give  way  to  others  who  have  succeeded  their 
fortunes  and  losses  ;  names  written  "  on  Fame's 
eternal  bead-roll"  during  the  century  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Death-roll,  with  other  names 
that  have  shone  with  less  lustre  on  the  page  of 
history.  Through  the  long  and  illustrious  pro- 
cession Mr.  McCarthy  leads  us  with  unfaltering 
hand,  and  despite  the  ignoble  fallibility  and 
frailty  of  mankmd,  the  mistakes  and  blunders 
of  statesmen,  the  wrecks  of  many  kinds,  we  are 
impressed  by  the  majesty  of  man,  the  onward 
tramp  of  a  mighty  race,  the  upward  range  of 
an  aspiring  people,  the  mighty  hopes  which 
make  us  men.  Mr.  McCartliy's  aim  has  been, 
like  that  of  Green  in  his  History^  to  write  the 
story  of  the  English  people  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  ana  not  a  dry  record  of  facts  and  dates. 
He  has  the  sympathetic  imagination,  the 
w^armth  of  the  Celtic  mind,  the  rare  art  of  the 
raconteur,  and  with  these  gifts  he  has  given  us 
a  fresh  and  vivid  view  of  the  times  through 
which  many  still  living  have  passed  with  him. 
This  is  more  strikingly  evidenced  in  the  new 
volume,  to  which  Mr.  McCarthy  contributes 
many  personal  reminiscences  ot  the  various 
parliamentary  and  historical  figures  with  whom 
he  has  mingled  in  his  public  career.  There  are 
sixteen  portraits  of  eminent  English  personages, 
including  a  frontispiece  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and 
.an  index  enhances  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 

NATURE  IX  A  CITY  YARD.  Some  Rambling  Dis- 
sertations Thereupon.  By  Charles  M.  Skinner. 
Now  York  :  The  Century  Co.    $1.00. 

"  Our  yard,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  **  is  only  an 
epitome  of  and  substitute  for  the  real  thing, 
which  is  the  country.  I  do  not  live  in  town 
because  I  want  to,  but  because  I  must."  But 
what  a  yard  !  We  know  that  if  we  were  to  visit 
Mr.  Skinner's  yard,  "about  eighteen  feet  by 
fifty,"  loved  by  tuneful  cats,  the  McGronigle 
boy,  mosquitoes,  and  other  minor  denizens  and 
visitors,  we  should  see  a  very  ordinary  sight ; 
not  even  the  Newfoundlancl  dog,  the  three 
toads,  and  a  turtle  would  serve  to  differentiate 
it  from  its  fellows.  Its  local  geography  is  thus 
described  : 

'*  The  yard  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  carpen- 
ter's vurd,  with  its  piles  of  lumber;  on  the  east  by  a 
board  fence  and  a  lilac-bush ;  on  the  west  by  small 
boys  and  a  gravel  dump— on  the  far  side,  to  be  sure, 
of  three  other  yards  ;  on  the  south  by  the  two-story 
and  basement  brick  house  where  we  live." 

Yet  how  the  writer  has  peopled  that  "  com- 
mon city  yard"  with  fancies  and  delights  innu- 
merable of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  transformed  a 


square,  unadorned  patch  of  space  into  a  shelter 
from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  city's  strife,  a  quiet 
bower  for  rest  and  peace,  a  coign  of  vantage 
upon  which  to  stand  and  view  the  wondrous 
working  of  all  creation.  Mr.  Skinner  has  veri- 
fied the  proverb  ;  *'  He  that  would  bring  home 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  out  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. ' '  Every  page  of  this  little 
book  is  luminous  with  suggestion  and  allusion. 
The  poet's  mind  is  at  work,  building  up  a  whole 
structure  of  beauty  and  wonder  out  of  a  bit  of 
common  earth,  a  few  yards  of  space.  The 
geographical  boundary  is  not  the  true  boun- 
dary :  there  is  a  soul  within  the  barriers  which 
cannot  be  shut  in  ;  the  spirit  of  the  bdok  is  in 
the  clouds  and  with  the  stars  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  while  the  anchorage  is  in  the  yard. 
From  grave  to  gay,  with  a  lightness  of  touch, 
and  a  playful  humour  flashing  on  its  surface, 
the  stream  of  thought  and  fancy  flows  on  from 
theme  to  theme,  deepening  in  its  current  as  it 
reaches  the  haven  of  its  desire  in  "  The  Soul  of 
Nature"  in  the  last  chapter.  Like  Harold  in 
the  yard,  whose  infant  mind  sees  the  wonders 
of  nature  with  a  fresh  eye,  the  writer  amuses 
us  constantly  by  the  quaintness  and  unexpect- 
edness of  nis  observations.  There  are  the 
freshness  of  feeling,  the  sense  of  wonder,  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  a  mind  touched  afresh 
each  rising  morn  by  the  beam  celestial  **  which 
evermore  makes  all  things  new."  What  Wal- 
den  Pond  was  to  Thoreau,  a  Brooklyn  back- 
yard has  been  to  Mr.  Skinner  ;  it  has  been  al- 
ready remarked  that  Nature  in  a  City  Yard 
will  remind  many  readers  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warfaer's  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  We  can 
assure  the  most  sceptical  that  if  they  have  found 
delight  in  Mr.  Warner's  garden,  they  will  cer- 
tainly find  pleasure  in  Mr.  Skinner's  backyard. 

MARTHA  WASHINGTON.  By  Anne  HoUinfirsworth 
Wharton.  With  portrait.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  reviewing  the  vol- 
umes that  have  already  appeared  in  this  series 
to  speak  highly  of  their  social  and  historical 
value.  Each  biography  has  had  an  individual 
power  and  charm  of  its  own,  and  yet  each  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  series  with  a  certain  valu- 
ation and  sympathy  of  treatment  which  has 
})reserved  the  unity  of  the  design.  Not  the 
east  difficult  of  the  subjects  handled  has  been 
that  of  Martha  Washington,  the  fifth  volume 
in  the  series  of  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Times.  One  has  to  recognise  the  seri- 
ous obstacles  with  which  the  author  was  con- 
fronted at  the  outset  of  her  task  in  the  absence 
of  personal  and  family  letters,  and  in  the  grave 
fact  that  Mrs.  Washington,  as  a  distinct  person- 
ality, had  been  overshadowed  by  the  majestic 
form  of  her  husband,  in  order  to  appreciate  to 
what  extent  the  bare  outline  of  her  hie  has  been 
clothed  with  the  charm  of  individuality  and  ani- 
mated by  the  warmth  of  himian  interest.  Only 
a  few  letters  of  Mrs.  Washington's  have  been 
discovered,  all  of  her  correspondence  with  her 
husband  having  been  destroyed  at  her  request, 
but  these  few  are  very  charactenstic,  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  vivid  portrait  which  Miss 
Wharton  has  gfiven  us — a  portrait  which  is  the 
most  complete  and  authontative  w*e  have  yet 
had,  and  which  awards  the  book  which  con- 
tains it  a  foremost  place  in  the  biography  of  the 
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subject.  Miss  Wharton's  work  will  remain  for 
many  a  day  the  reliance  of  the  student,  and  the 
delight  of  the  reader  in  regard  to  all  that  per- 
tains to  Mrs.  Washington's  public,  social,  and 
domestic  life. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING.  Being  a  Full,  True 
and  Particular  Account  of  the  Miraculous  Escape  of 
His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II.  after  the 
Battle  of  Worcester.  By  Allan  Fea.  With  numer- 
ous sketches  and  photographs  by  the  author,  and 
sixteen  portraits  in  photogravure.  New  York  :  John 
Lane.    96.00. 

Devotion  to  a  lost  cause  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Fea's  labours.  But  such  devotion 
generally  takes  literary  shape  in  rhetoric,  while 
is  effort  has  all  been  toward  accuracy  and  com- 
pression. His  own  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
an  account  of  an  Historical  Tour,  in  which  he 
traces  Charles's  movements  in  detail  from  Wor- 
cester to  F6camp,  briefly  nanating  the  inci- 
dents by  the  way,  and  describing  the  aspects  of 
his  restmg  and  hiding-places  as  they  were  then 
and  as  they  are  now.  The  illustrations,  mainly 
architectural,  are  excellent.  Altogether  Part  I. 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  piece  of  work,  which 
has  demanded  and  received  close  investigation 
among  historical  and  private  family  documents. 
It  is  a  summary  of  all  the  verified  information 
on  the  subject,  and  a  delightful  recaller  of  an 
England  that  has  mostly  passed  away.  The 
second  part  has  its  justification  in  the  incom- 
pleteness of  "  The  Boscobel  Tracts."  Hughes 
mcluded  none  of  these  five,  yet  they  are  valu- 
able if  only  in  a  supplementary  way,  and  con- 
tain such  individual  corroboration  of  the  ac- 
cepted narrative  that  the  reader  of  picturesque 
history  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them.  Mr. 
Fea's  pious  labours  will  receive  serious  appre- 
ciation outside  White  Rose  leagues.  The  por- 
traits in  Part  II.  are  finely  reproduced,  and 
every  external  feature  has  been  attended  to 
with  care  and  taste. 

WALKS  AND  RIDES  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ROUND 
ABOUT  BOSTON,  covering  thirty-sijc  cities  and 
towns,  parks  and  public  reservations  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles  from  the  State  House.  Written  by 
Edwin  M.  Bacon  and  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  for  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  With 
four  maps,  in  two  pockets.    150  illustrations.    $1.35. 

At  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  un- 
dertaken the  duty  of  publishing  a  guide  to  its 
regular  Saturday  afternoon  walks  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Boston,  and  its  equally  interesting  rides, 
Eutting  the  data  it  has  collected  into  the  capa- 
le  hands  of  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Bacon,  the  author 
of  Boston  Illustrated,  The  Dictionary  of  Bos- 
ton, and  well  known  as  an  antiquarian,  with 
few  superiors  in  the  knowledge  of  local  history. 
Mr.  Bacon  has  also  been  introduced  to  our 
readers  recently  as  the  writer  of  two  papers  in 
a  series  on  *'  Old  Boston  Booksellers.  In  his 
hands  the  plan  has  developed  from  a  brief  guide 
to  walks,  with  distances  and  directions  for  find- 
ing the  picturesque  spots,  to  an  exhaustive, 
but  wonderfully  condensed  account  of  the  most 
attractive  rambles  and  rides  through  the  region 
embraced  in  what  the  geologists  call  **  The  Bos- 
ton Basin,"  and  the  politicians,  "The  Greater 
Boston,"  giving  details  of  scenery,  of  historic 
landmarks,  of  geological  and  topographical  fea- 
tures, noting  the  inscriptions  on  every  historical 
monument  and  tablet  and  giving  its  history, 
making  the  volume  an  absolutely  indispensable 


pocket  companion  to  every  pedestrian,  wheel- 
man or  horseman  who  desires  to  add  to  his  out- 
ing some  understanding  of  the  country  covered. 
As  a  reference  book  for  the  library  it  is 
equally  valuable,  and  there  are  few  persons  in 
any  of  the  towns  included  who  will  tail  to  find 
many  features  in  their  own  vicinity,  here  men- 
tioned as  attractive  or  notable,  of  which  they 
were  ignorant.  A  very  complete  index  and  the 
system  of  display  type  used  in  the  Baedekers* 
Guides  (which  this  book  resembles  in  size, 
style,  and  plan)  make  it  available  either  in  the 
library  or  on  the  road. 

MARRIAGE  QUESTIONS  IN  MODERN  FICTION, 
and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects.  By  Elizabeth 
Rachel  Chapman.    New  York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

These  essays  are  by  a  woman  who  has 
thought  out  her  words  before  she  uttered  them. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  very  little  thinking  either 
in  the  orthodox  or  the  heretical  opinions  on 
these  subjects,  and  nowadays  when  heretical 
opinions  are  not  very  hardly  dealt  with,  per- 
haps the  hoUowest  nonsense  is  spoken  on  the 
revolutionary  side.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Chapman  has  come  to  any  new  conclu- 
sions. She  holds  the  old-fashioned  views  on 
such  questions,  but  has  found  fresh  modem 
sanctions  for  them.  Because  of  her  interest  in 
and  good  will  to  modern  developments,  and 
especially  to  the  advancement  of  women,  she  is 
on  the  side  of  order  and  restraint.  Very  likely 
she  has  become  a  little  unnerved  by  Nordau's 
dark  prognostications  ;  and,  for  all  her  think- 
ing, she  nas  certainly  not  faced  all  the  evils 
which  she  holds  shomd  be  borne  by  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  good  of  the  race.  But  her  atti- 
tude is  staunch,  stalwart,  and  worthy  of  respect. 
The  most  notable  article  is  not  the  first,  which 
is  a  rather  tedious  criticism  of  the  woman-prob- 
lem novel,  but  that  on  *'  Why  We  Should  Op- 
pose Divorce."  It  is  an  amplification  of  the 
statement  that  the  way  to  make  marriage  some 
day  an  ideal  relation  of  life  is  to  make  it  indis- 
soluble, and  to  convert  aU  men  and  women. 
Christian  or  Agnostic,  to-  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
sacrament. 

EDWARD  CRACROFT  LEFROY.  His  Life  and 
Poems.  By  Wilfred  A.  Gill.  New  York:  John 
Lane. 

This  volume,  if  only  a  collection  of  Lefroy's 
poems,  would  be  most  welcome,  and  its  interest 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  memoir  and  the  criti- 
cal estimate  it  includes.  Not  always  do  a  poet's 
verses  and  his  character  conform,  but  in  the 
case  of  Lefroy  '*his  spiritual  apperception  of 
sensuous  beauty  was  the  outcome  of  a  rare  and 
exquisite  personality ;"  and  poems  and  life  com- 
plement each  other.  The  memoir,  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  GiU.  is  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  an  earnest 
and  lovable  character  ;  and  the  critical  estimate, 
by  J.  Addington  Symonds,  is  a  charmingly 
written  and  suggestive  essay.  Lefroy's  fame 
must  be  based  upon  his  century  of  sonnets,  and 
that  is  surely  a  secure  foundation,  for  the  son- 
nets are  delicate  in  workmanship  and  luminous 
in  thought.  **  On  the  Beach  in  November"  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  separate  Lefroy  from  the 
multitude  of  minor  singers,  but  all  nis  work  is 
dignified  and  beautiful,  **  and  to  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  spontaneous  and  unambitious 
poetry  which  flowed  from  such  a  nature  cannot 
tail  to  refresh  minds  wearied  with  the  storm 
and  stress  of  modern  thought" 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  July  i,  1897. 

In  recording  the  business  of  the  past  month 
many  of  the  titles  mentioned  must  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  in  previous  letters,  for  although 
there  have  been  numerous  publications  very  few 
have  reached  any  considerable  sale.  Egualtty^ 
by  Eihvard  Bellamy,  has  been  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  month's  output,  but  is  yet  hardly 
selling  up  to  the  expectations  of  a  new  work  by 
the  author  of  Looking  Backward.  A  Rose  of 
Yesterday y  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  Uncle 
DernaCy  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  are  next  in  order, 
and  are  selling  readily  Mrs.  Tenness  Miller 
enters  the  field  of  fiction  with  The  Philosopher 
of  Driftwoods  her  previous  books  on  physical 
culture  and  dress  reform  having  sold  largely. 
Other  books  of  interest  have  been  Dolanyo,  by 
Opio  Read  ;  The  Meddling  Hussy ^  by  Clinton 
Ross,  and  Susan's  Escort  and  Others^  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale. 

(^uo  Vadis  has  again  led  all  other  books  in 
point  of  sale,  with  Soldiers  of  Fortune  for  a 
good  second  These  are  followed  by  The  Choir 
Invisible^  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters^  The 
Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  and  The  Pursuit  of 
t/te  Jfouse-noat. 

Tlie  sales  of  paper-bound  books  continue  to 
drag,  and  must  be  discouraging  to  the  publish- 
ers of  this  class  of  literature.  Just  at  present 
Marietta's  Marriage^  by  W.  E.  Norris  ;  Dear 
Pa  us  tin  a,  by  Rho<]£i  Broughton  ;  America  and 
the  Americans,  and  That  Affair  Next  Door 
are  the  most  popular. 

Outside  of  fiction,  which  commands  the  major 
part  of  the  business,  out  of-door  subjects  are  in 
the  lead.  Insect  Life  by  T.  H.  Comstock,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  this  class,  while  How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  Bird-Life,  and 
Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America  are  still  in  good  demand. 

Baedeker's  European  Guides  are  continually 
called  for,  also  guides  to  summer  resorts,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Adirondacks. 

A  number  of  new  books  by  prominent  authors 
are  announced  for  early  publication,  notably 
77te  Martian,  by  George  Du  Maurier  ;  ferome : 
A  Poor  Man,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  ;  Afield 
with  Flowers  and  Animate  Things,  by  W.  H. 
Gibson,  and  Captains  Courageous,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  popular  books 
are  not  issued  by  one  or  two  publishers,  but  are 
quite  generally  divided  ;  for  example,  the  Har- 
pers have  T/ie  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat ; 
ihe  Appletons.  Eauality  and  Uncle  Bernac ; 
the  Scnbners.  Soldiers  of  Fortune  :  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  The  Choir  Invisible  and  A 
Rose  of  Yesterday  ;  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. Quo  Vadis  ;  Lamson.  Wolffe  and  Com- 
pany, T/ie  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  amount  of  works 
of  travel  and  biography  which  were  published 
in  the  early  spring,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  their  sale  has  not  continued.  At  present 
there  is  very  little  call  for  these  books,  with  the 


exception  o€  Nansen's  Farthest  North,  which 
still  has  a  fair  sale.  Religious  books  also  are 
in  little  demand,  and  witli  the  exception  of  such 
fiction  as  relates  to  the  subject  there  is  seldom 
any  call  for  books  of  this  character. 

Trade  in  general,  as  might  l>e  expected,  has 
been  quiet.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  past 
two  years  has  been  an  increased  activity  in  the 
month  of  June  over  the  immediate  month  pre- 
ceding, and  more  or  less  interest  is  created  by 
the  presenting  of  the  various  lines  for  the  Fall 
trade,  which  bid  fair  to  ecjual  those  of  former 
years. 

The  best-selling  books  for  the  month  are  as 
follows  : 

Quo  Vadis.     By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.    $1.50. 

The  Choir  Invisible.  By  James  Lane  Allen. 
$1  50. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $1.50. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By  A.  Conan  Doyle.    $1.50. 

Equality.     By  Edward  Bellamy.     $1.50. 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.    $1.25. 

The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat.  By  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.     $1.25. 

On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  By  Flora  Annie 
Steel.    $1.50. 

In  the  Tideway.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 
$1.25. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket.  By  Olive  Schreiner. 
$1.25. 

Marietta's  Marriage.  By  W.  E.  Norris.  Pa- 
per, 50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Dear  Fau.stina.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Pa- 
per, 50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1  00. 

America  and  the  Americans.  Paper,  50  cents ; 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.    91.50. 

WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  July  i,  1897. 

Last  month  business  was  of  the  average  kind, 
the  demand  proceeding  mainly  along  regular 
lines,  and  not  presenting  many  features  of  gen- 
eral interest.  There  was  quite  a  lively  call 
from  the  country  during  the  early  part  of  the 
month  for  books  for  commencement  presents, 
the  cla.ss  of  books  demanded  being,  from  a  liter- 
ary standpoint,  especially  good,  works  of  classic 
rank  being  selected  in  nearly  every  case. 

Soldiers  of  Fortune  and  The  Choir  Invisible 
led  the  van  in  last  month's  sales.  Even  allow- 
ing for  the  immense  popularity  of  these  two 
books,  the  numbers  sold  were  for  this  time  of 
the  year  astonishingly  large. 

Quo  Vadis  still  continues  its  wonderful  vogue, 
and  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling  has  haii  an 
exceptional  sale.  Apart  from  the.se  the  demand 
for  tiie  older  books  among  the  favourites  shows 
a  slight  diminution.  Of  the  new  books  pub- 
lished during  June  Edward  Bellamy's  Equality 
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was  the  most  successful,  and  present  indications 
point  to  its  having  a  large  sale  ;  the  work  being 
virtually  a  sequel  to  Looking  liacA'ward,  the 
demand  for  the  latter  book  has  consequently 
revived.  Other  successful  June  books  were 
Conan  Doyle's  Uncle  Bernac^  Marion  Craw- 
ford's Rose  of  Yesterday,  and  W.  C.  Lamed's 
ArnauiVs  Masterpiece. 

While  the  demand  for  poetry  cannot  be  said 
exactly  to  be  falling  off,  it  is  at  present  the  only 
class  of  literature  which  shows  no  increase  in 
its  sales.  The  standard  poets,  especially  the 
famous  American  authors,  such  as  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  etc.,  sell  steadily  and  regularly,  with 
scarcely  any  fluctuation  all  the  year  round,  but 
new  books  by  living  poels  have  for  the  most 
part,  with  local  exceptions,  a  very  small  sale, 
and  if  now  and  then  a  book  does  meet  with  con- 
siderable vogue,  it  does  not  last  long. 

Sales  of  paper-bound  books  are  fair,  especially 
in  cheap  lines.  A  peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the 
book  business  is  the  passing  of  the  fifty-cent 
paper-bound  novel,  which  is  diminishing  each 
year.  In  fact,  several  houFes  that  formerly 
issued  serial  lines  at  this  price  have  stopped 
making  them. 

The  Land  of  the  Dollar  had  quite  a  good 
sale  last  month,  and  is,  even  for  a  work  of  its 
kind,  meeting  with  a  most  favourable  reception 
everywhere  in  the  West. 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  Carlyle's  works, 
imported  by  the  Scribners,  supplies  a  "  long- 
felt  want"  for  a  good,  moderate-priced  edition 
for  library  use.  It  can  also  be  bought  by  the 
volume  if  desired. 

The  usual  July  influx  of  travellers  with  sam- 
ples of  Fall  preparations  is  beginning  as  \v'e 
write.  Last  season's  output  was  very  large, 
but  this  year  will  probably  surpass  it,  both  in  the 
number  of  new  books  published  and  the  literary 
quality  of  the  same. 

Novels  usually  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  sales  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  last  month's  reading 
was  not  confinea  entirely  to  fiction,  such  books 
as  The  Laiv  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  Farthest 
North,  Menttculture,  and  After  Her  Death 
having  sold  remarkably  well. 

Last  month's  sales  compare  favourably  with 
the  record  of  the  preceding  month,  and  are  also 
decidedly  larger  than  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year. 

The  following  books  had  the  largest  sales  last 
month  in  the  order  as  given  : 

Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  R.  H.  Davis.    $1.50. 

The  Choir  Invisible,     ny  J.  L.  Allen.     $1.50. 

Quo  Vadis.     By  H.  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00. 

Equality.     By  Edward  Bellamy.    $1.25. 

Rose  or  Yesterday.  By  Manon  Crawford. 
$1.25. 

Pursuit  of  the  House- Boat.  By  J.  K.  Bangs. 
$1.25. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By  Conan  Doyle.     $1.50. 

Honourable  Peter  Stirling.  ^^^  F.  L.  Ford. 
$1.50. 

Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  Thomson 
J.  Hudson.     $1.50. 

•  Miss  Archer  Archer.  By  C.  L.  Burnham. 
$1.25. 

After  Her  Death.    By  Lillian  Whiting.    $1.00. 

Monticulture.     By  Horace  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

Arnaud's  Masterpiece.  By  W.  C,  Larned. 
$1.25. 

Margaret  Ogilvie.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.    $1.25. 


Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope.    $1.75. 
Sentimental    Tommy.      By   J.    M.    Barrie. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  May  24  to  June  19.  1897. 

With  nothing  else  but  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
upon  the  lips  of  every  one,  it  can  easily  be  be- 
lieved that  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
tempting  wares  of  the  bookseller's  shop.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  near  approach  of  Midsum- 
mer day  is  always  associated  with  a  quiet  time 
in  the  trade,  as  it  is  hardly  the  season  of  the 
year  for  one  to  sit  at  the  fireside  and  read.  As 
a  set-oft,  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  "  Jubilee  literature"  has  made  matters  a  lit- 
tle better  than  they  othen^nse  would  have  been. 
So  much  for  business  at  home.  The  foreign 
and  colonial  trade  has  been  good  and  well  sus- 
tained, there  being  a  steady  demand  for  gen- 
eral literature,  and  Jubilee  publications  have 
also  been  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

Under  the  conditions  above  named,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  6s.  novel  has  not 
been  selling  very  freely.  Phroso  appears  to  be 
the  most  popular  one  for  the  moment. 

Among  Jubilee  publications  The  Queen's  Re- 
solvey  These  Sixt^  Years,  and  Tne  Persona/ 
Life  of  Queen  Victoria  have  been  selling  well, 
especially  the  last  work  mentioned.  A  volume 
of  sermons  for  the  commemoration  has  also 
been  inquired  for  on  a  large  scale.  The  publi- 
cation of  The  Life  of  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
librarian  of  Windsor  Castle  has  been  delayed, 
owing  to  the  many  engagements  of  the  Queen 
having  prevented  the  completion  of  the  re- 
vision. The  public  will  be  .quite  satisfied  with 
the  explanation,  the  truth  01  which  is  so  very 
patent. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  History 
of  Our  Own  Times  appears  at  an  opportune 
moment,  and  has  met  with  the  usual  favourable 
reception. 

Books  on  Cromwell,  such  as  Cromwell,  by 
Horton,  and  Cromwell* s  Place  in  History,  by 
Gardiner,  are  attracting  considerable  attention, 
and  point  to  the  growing  interest  that  surrounds 
any  work  dealing  with  the  Lord  Protector  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (especially  Ireland). 

The  literature  of  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes 
is  now  in  its  season.  The  issue  of  a  work  on 
cricket  by  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  is  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 

Tons  of  London  glides  have  been  sold  during 
the  month.  There  never  has  been,  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be  again,  such  a  demand  for 
them.  English  and  foreign  guide  books  are 
also  selling  freely,  as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Scott  and  Dickens  are  slightly  increasing  in 
favour.  A  new  edition  of  each  is  about  to  ap- 
pear. 

The  sale  of  the  June  issue  of  the  principal 
illustrated  magazines  has  been  very  large,  owing 
to  the  lives  of  the  Queen  that  have  appeared  in 
them.  The  Woman  at  Home  was  a  noticeable 
instance. 

The  official  programme  of  the  procession  ap- 
pears at  the  moment  of  writing.  Its  .sale  will 
probably  l)e  enormous,  as  it  is  issued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund. 
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There  has  been  a  shght,  and  only  a  slight, 
abatement  in  the  number  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  issued  during  the  month.  The 
publication  of  more  than  one  hundred  in  a  week 
during  June  must  be  unprecedented.  Doubt- 
less many  of  the  works  have  been  pushed  for- 
ward for  publication  before  the  Jubilee  celebra- 
tions, as  a  reaction  is  sure  to  follow  such  an 
event  as  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
in  such  a  magnificent  style.  The  appended 
list  of  new  books  embraces  as  usual  tne  more 
popular  works  of  the  moment : 

Dear  Faustina.     By  R.  Broughton.     6s. 

Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly.  By  H.  Garland. 
6s. 

A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  F.  M.  Ciawford. 
6s. 

My  Run  Home.     By  R.  Boldrewood.     6s. 

Phroso.     By  A.  Hope.     6s. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By  Conan  Doyle.     6s. 

The  Tessamy  Bride.     By  F.  F.  Moore.     6s. 

The  Massarenes.     By  Ouida.     6s. 

Flames.     By  R.  Hicnens.     6s. 

A  Fountain  Sealed.     W.  Bcsant.     6s. 

The  Philanderers.     By  A   E.  Mason.     6s. 

The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler.  By  A.  E. 
Mason.     6s. 

A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  By  J. 
McCarth)'.     Vol.  5.     12s. 

Cromwell.     By  R.  F.  Horton.     3s.  6d. 

Cromwell's  Place  in  History.  By  S.  R.  Gardi- 
ner.    3s.  6d. 

St.  Augustine's  Mission  to  England.  By  A. 
J.  ^ra.son.-    5S. 

How  to  Listen  to  Music.  By  H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
6s. 

A  Great  Agricultural  Estate.  By  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.     6s. 

How  Money  Makes  Money.  By  Duncan. 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Fads  of  an  Old  Physician.  By  G.  S.  Keith. 
2S.  6(1. 

Many  Cargoes.     By  W.  Jacobs.     3s.  6d. 

Symphonies,     By  6.  Egerton.     4.S.  6d.  net. 

The  Indiscretion  of  a  Duchess.  By  A.  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Queen's  Resolve.  By  C.  Bullock,  is. 
6d. 

Tliese  Sixty  Years.     By  E.  Holmes,     2S.  6d. 

Sermons  for  the  Commemoration  of  Queen 
Victoria,  1S37-1897.     2S.  6d. 

Personal  Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  S.  A. 
Tooley.     3s.  6d. 

The  White  Slaves  of  England.  By  R.  H. 
Sherard.     2s.  6d. 


V 


jy.  Equality.     By    Bellamy.     $1.25.     (Appleton.) 
.^4t^ Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.    $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.)    . 

5.  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.     By  Parker,     f  1.25. 

(Lamson.  Wolflfe  Sc  Co.) 

6.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.     Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 


NEW   YORK,  UPTOWN. 

p-.-'The  Choir  Invisible.    Bv  Allen.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millari.) 
^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs,  f  1.25. 

(Harper.) 
a.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00.     (Little, 
^      Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Mahan.     $8.00.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 

5.  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 

per.) 
Jif.  Equality.      By  Bellamy.     $1.25.     (Appleton.) 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.   By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

ner.) 
X  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.     $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 
ff.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.50.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
M  Uncle     Bernac.     By    Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple- 
^       ton.) 
5,  The    Hon.    Peter   Stirling.     By   Ford.   $1.50. 

(Holt.) 
i^.  A   Rose  of  Yesterday.     By  Crawford,     f  1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

i<  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.    $1.50.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.      By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 

millan.) 

3.  Old   Gentleman    of    Black   Stock.     By   Page. 

75  cts.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Quest  of  the  Golden   Girl.     By  Le  Gallienne. 

!|i.50.     (John  Lane.) 

5.  A    Princess   and   a   Woman.     By  McDonald. 

25  cts.     (Munsey.) 

6.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel,     fi.50. 

(Macmillan.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
June  I,  1S97,  and  July  i,  1897. 

We  jj^uaraniee  the  aiuhcniicity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW   YORK,    DOWNTOWN. 

^,  The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  |!i.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^2.  Quo  V'adis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  |i2.oo.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 


BOSTON,   MASS. 

I.  Aeronautical  Annual.  By  Means.  |i.oo.  (W.  B. 
^.   Clarke  &  Co.) 
^^.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 
3.   Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     f  lo.oa    (Har- 
per.) 
jr.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     |2.oo.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
^  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.   $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 
6.  Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Roberts,  f  12.00. 
(Longmans.) 
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BOSTON,    MASS. 

..t;  Soldiers  of   Fortune.  By  Davis,  f  1.50.  (Scrib- 

ner.) 
2^  The     Choir     Invisible.      By     Allen.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jg.  Quo  Vadis.      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little. 

Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton,     fi.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Pomp  of  the    Lavilettes.     By  Parker.     $1.25. 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

6.  Farthest  North.      By  Nansen.     f  10.00.     (Har- 

per.) 

BUFFALO.    N.   Y. 

^^X:  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis,  f  1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

/^  The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

f.  Quo  Vadis.  By  Sienkiewicz.  $2  00.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

jfC  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.  By  Bangs,  f  1.25. 
(Harper.) 

5.  *  A   Talk    about  Books.     By  Larned.     50  cts. 

(Peter  Paul  Bk.  Co.) 

6.  Great    K.    &    A.    Train   Robbery.     By   Ford. 

I1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


CHICAGO,    ILL. 

^jf  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
2.  The  Massarenes.    By  Ouida.    $1.25.    (Fenno.) 

j^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.     By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

^4f^he  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

jt.   Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  Crawford.  $1.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 
6.   His  Native  Wife.     By  Becke.     75  cts.     (Lip- 
pincott.) 

CHICAGO.    ILL. 

yT  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.   $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^X  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

^.  Quo  Vadis      By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

j^  Equality.     By    Bellamy,     fii.25.     (Appleton  ) 

j^  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  Crawford,  fr.25.  (Mac- 
millan.) 
4f.  Uncle     Bernac.     By    Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

^Xr- The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.    $1.50.   (Mac- 
millan.) 
-er  Equality.     By    Bellamy.     $1.25.     (.Appleton.) 
^^^Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis,   fli.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
jp  A   Rose  of  Yesterday.     By  Crawford.     (1.25. 

(Macmillnn.) 
^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.  By  Bangs,    f  i  25. 
(Harper.) 

*  Local  Book. 


6.  1861-1865  :  Personal  Recollections  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  By  Dinkins.  f  1.50.  (The 
Robert  Clarke  Co.) 


CLEVELAND.  O. 

^^Soldiers     of     Fortune.     By     Davis.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
ar  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.  By  Bangs.    $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Lads'    Love.     By    Crockett,      fi.50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

4.  Spoils  of  Poynton.  By  James.  $1.50.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin.) 

5.  In  the  Tide  Way.     By   Steel.     $1  25.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

6.  The   Master- Beggars.      By  Cornford.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

DENVER,  COL. 

^.  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs,   f  1.25. 

(Harper.) 
2^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.    (Scrib- 
ner.) 
3.  A  Singular  Life.     By  Phelps,    f  i  25.   (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 
,/<f  The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.   $1.50.    (Mac- 
millan.) 

5.  Ziska.     Bv  Corelli.     fi.50.      (Stone  &   Kim- 

ball.) 

6.  Phroso.     By  Hope,     f  1.75.     (Stokes.) 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

.     Brown  &  Co.) 
^T  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis,    fi.50.   (Scrib- 
.  ner.) 
2fr  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen,    fii.50.  (Mac- 

millan  ) 
X»  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

5.  The  Master- Beggars.     By   Cornford.     $1.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

6.  Hon.  Peter  Stirling.    By  Ford.   $1.50.   (Holt.) 


KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 

^  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

/  Brown  &  Co.) 
^T:  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis,  fi.50.  (Scrib- 
^  y    ner.) 

j§.  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.   $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

4.  A  Royal  Traitor.     By  Barnes,     f  1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 

5.  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     $10.00.     (Har- 

per.) 

LOS   ANGELES.   CAL. 

rf  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
'^        ner.) 

.^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
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^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs    $1.25. 
(Harper.) 

4.  American    Lands   and    Letters.     By  Mitchell. 

$2.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.    By  Roberts.     $1.50. 

(Lamson,  Wollle  &  Co.) 

6.  The   Sowers.      By    Merriman.     $1.25.     (Har- 

per.) 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

^^jK^he  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.    $1.50.    (Mac- 

millan.) 
^^'^oldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.   $1.50.    (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  The  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    f  1.25.    (Harper.) 

4.  Great    K.    &    A.    Train    Robbery.     By    Ford. 

fi.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Miss  Archer  Archer.     By  Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 
Jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

^^  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^T  A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  Crawford,  f  1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 

^.  Uncle  Bernac.  By  Doyle.  $1.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

><.  Equality.     By  Bellamy.     $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

5.  The    Massarenes.     By    Ouida.     $1.00.     (Bell 

&  Co.) 

6.  A  Story  Teller's  Pack.     By  Stockton.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

i<^  Soldiers  of   Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 

^       ner  ) 

^^  The  Choir  Invisible.  By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

jl^  A  Rose  of  Yesterday.  By  Crawford.  $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 

4.  Life  of  Nelson.     2  vols.     By  Mahan.     $8.00. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 
jf.   Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.  $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
6.  Equality.     By  Bellamy.     $1.25.  (Appleton.) 
&  Co. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

^fT  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis,  fi. 50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^:  The     Choir     Invisible.      By     Allen.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

^    Equality.      By    Bellamy.     $1.25.     (Appleton.) 

5.  Pink     Marsh.     By     Aide.    $1.25.     (Stone   & 

Co.) 

6.  Pomp  of  the  L<ivilettes.     By  Parker,     f  1.25. 

(Lamson,  Wolff e  &  Co.) 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

y.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
^       Brown  &  Co.) 


r   Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs,   f  1.25. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Lads'    Love.      By   Crockett,     fi.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 
yif  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.  $1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

jl/t  Uncle    Bernac.     By    Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

6    Rose    of    Yesterday.     By    Crawford.     $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


f  Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.     $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^  The  (ihoir  Invisible.    By  Allen,    f  1.50    (Mac- 
millan.) 

y^Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.    (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 

4.  Miss  Archer   Archer.     By   Burnham.     fi.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Forge  in  the  Forest.     By  Roberts.    $1.50, 

(Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.) 

6.  Amos    Judd.     By   Mitchell.     75  cts.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 


PORTLAND,   ORE. 

^j^Soldiers  of  Fortune.  By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
2.  Pink  Marsh.     By  Ade.     $1.25.     (Stone.) 
^  Pursuit  of  the  ilouse  Boat.   By  Bangs,  f  1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^»rThe  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.   (Mac- 
millan.) 

5.  The  Massarenes.     By  Ouida.    f  1.25.    (Fenno.) 

6.  Patience     Sparhawk.     By     Atherton.     fi.50. 

(Lane.) 


ROCHESTER,   N.    Y. 

^The    Choir    Invisible.       By    Allen.       $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
X'  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.) 
3,  Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.    $1.50.  (Scrib- 
'         ner.) 
^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.  By  Bangs.  $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^  Equality.     By    Bellamy.     $1.15.     (Appleton.) 
"i^Rose    of     Yesterday.     By    Crawford.     $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 


SALT   LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 

j/The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.  .$1.50.  (Mac- 
millan.) 
^r  Soldiers  of  Fortune.   By  Davis.     $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 
3.  King  Noanett.    Bv  Stimson.    $2.00.  (Lamson, 

Wolffe  &  Co.) 
/f.  A  Rose  of  Yesterday.     By  Crawford.     $1.25. 

(Macmillan.) 
jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.) 
6.  Sentimental    Tommy.      By     Barrie.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 
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^.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little,  i«:^S6ldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.  $1.50.    (Scrib- 

Brown  &  Co.)  -^       ner.) 

^T  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.  $1.25.  ^^Thc  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.  (Mac- 

(Harper.)  inillan.) 

3.  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Steel.     $1.50.  jf.  Rose    of     Yesterday.     By    Crawford.     $1.25. 

(Macmillan.)  (Macmillan.) 

4.  Great    K.    &   A.  Train    Robbery.      By   Ford,  j^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.  $1.25. 

$125.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  (Harper.) 

5.  Phroso.     By  Hope.     $1.75.     (Stokes.)  5.  The  Sowers.    By  Merriman.    $1.25     (Harper.) 

6.  Hilda      Strafford.       By      Harraden.       fi.25.  6.  America  and  the  Americans.  $1.25.  (Scribner.) 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

ST.    LOUIS,   MO.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

/r  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.     (Little,  1^  Soldiers     of     Fortune.      By     Davis.     75  cts. 

X    Brown  &  Co.)  and  I1.25.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

The  Choir  Invisible.    By  Allen.    $1.50.    (Mac-  2.   Farthest  North.     By  Nansen.     2  vols.     $1.50 

millan.)  and  $2.00.     (Macmilian.) 

jr:  Soldiers  of  Fortune.   By  Davis.    $1.50.  (Scrib-  JT  Uncle  Bcrnac.     By  Doyle.     75  cts.  and  $1.25. 

•^       ner.)  ^      (Bell  &  Sons.) 

^  Uncle    Bernac.     By    Doyle.     $1.50.     (Apple-  4-  Fierceheart   the   Soldier.    By  Snaith.     50  cts. 

ton.)  (Morang.) 

5.  Lads'  Love.      By  Crockett.      $1.50.      (Apple-  5-  Rose  of  Yesterday.    By  Crawford.   75  cts.  and 

ton.)  ^    $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

^  Rose    of     Yesterday.     By    Crawford.     $1.25.  ^IT  Equality.     By  Bellamy,     sects.     (Morang.) 

(Macmillan.)  ^ 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

/Soldiers  of  Fortune.    By  Davis.     1.50.  (Scrib-  /.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.   By  Davis.  $1.50.  (Scrib- 
ner.) ^        ner.) 
^^^ The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen.    $1.50.  (Mac-  ^^  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.    By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
millan.)  (Harper.) 

3.  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  Parker.   $1.50.  (Ap-  jjft  Rose   of    Yesterday.      By   Crawford.      ♦1.50. 

pleton.)  (Macmillan.) 

4.  Bolanyo.    By  Read.    $1.25.   (Way  &  Williams.)  jf.  Quo  Vadis.     By   Sienkiewicz.     $2.00.    (Little, 

5.  Miss  Archer   Archer.     By   Burnham.     $1.25.  Brown  &  Co.) 

(Houghton.)  5.  Bird-Life.      By    Chapman,     fi.75.      (Apple- 

6.  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes.     By  Parker,     f  1.25.  ton.) 

(Lamson,  Wolflfe  &  Co.)  J6,  Equality.     By  Bellamy.     $1.25.   (Appleton.) 


THE  mOOKMAN  ^DVER  TISER 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

HAVE  NOW   READY  AMONG  THEIR  NEW  JUVENILES  : 

A  New  Book  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins  A  New  Book  by  Margaret  Sidney 

A  New  Book  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  and  Other  Child-verses 
By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Illustrated,  small  4to, 
cloth,  gilt,  $1.00. 

A  volume  of  poetry  for  children  by  one  of  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can story-tellers.  Here  are  fairy  stories,  ballads,  nursery  rhymes, 
jingles,— everything,  in  fact,  that  a  verse-loving  child  will  enjoy; 
delicious  in  fancy,  musical  in  rhythm,  perfect  in  literary  skill. 
A  beautiful  book,  beautifully  executed. 

PHRONSIE  PEPPER;  The  Last  of  the  Five  Little 
Peppers.     By  Margaret  Sidney.    Square   lamo, 

illustrated,  $i.so. 

The  coming  of  a  new  *^  Pepper  book  "  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  the  children  in  the  land,  stanch  friends  already  of  the  famous 
"  Five  Little  Peppers."  Of  these,  '*  Phronsie  "  is  the  best  be- 
loved. This  new  volume  is  the  final  book  of  the  series.  It  tells 
hri  story,  and  is  bright,  beautiful,  and  every  way  delightful. 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  U.  5.  GRANT,  the 

American  Soldier,  told  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Fully  illustrated.  4to,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  '*  Children's  Lives  of  Great 
Men.*'  The  instant  success  of  the  lives  of  Columbus,  Washing- 
ton, and  Lincoln,  already  published  in  this  series,  and  their  large 
and  continuous  sales,  give  assurance  of  a  popularity  for  this  new 
volume,  which  tells,  without  too  much  war-detail,  and  with 
every  attention  to  his  boy  lile,  his  public  life,  and  his  last  heroic 
days,  the  remarkable  story  of  the  greatest  American  soldier. 


AMONG  THEIR   OTHER  NEW   BOOKS  NOW  READY 

ARE 

KIRKE  MUNROE 

The  Ready  Rangers.  A  Story  of  Bicycles, 
Boats,  and  Boys.     A  fine  book.    $1.25. 

SOPHIE  SWETT 

Tom  Pickering  of  'Scutney.  The  Story  of 
a  Boy's  Perplexities  and  Principles.  An  excellent 
and  every  way  delightful  tale.    $1.25. 

ISABEL    HORNIBROOK 

Camp  and  Trali.  A  Story  of  the  Maine 
Woods,  Moose,  Deer,  and  Trapper.  The  best  of 
recent  adventure  stories.    $1.50. 


Far  Sale  by  ail  Booksellers.        Send  /or  Catalogue. 


LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  92  Pearl  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Robert  Lewis  Weed  Company 


JUST  READY 

AN  EXPECTANT    HEIR    TO    MILLIONS. 

A  Novel.  By  Chas  Macknight  Sain.  i2mo, 
cloth,  embossed  in  silver,  241  pages,  75  cents. 
Mr.  Sain  has  written  a  novel  filled  with  original 
situations  and  bright  dialogue.  His  hero  and  hero- 
ine, in  their  endeavor  to  please  a  wealthy  relative, 
and  at  the  same  time  please  themselves,  become  en- 
tangled in  a  network  of  comical  adventures.  Mr. 
Sain  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  elaborating  a  well-con- 
ceived plot. 

SAINTS,  SINNERS  AND  QUEER  PEOPLE. 

Novelettes  and  Short  Stories.     By  Marie  Edith 

Brynon.     i2mo,  cloth,  embossed  in  silver,  341 

pages,  $1.00. 

After  perusing  the  above  volume,  we  must  admit 
that  Canada  has  produced  a  new  author  of  un- 
doubted ability  and  dramatic  power. 

THEN,  AND    NOT   TILL  THEN.    A  Novel. 
By  Claka  Nevada  McLeod.      i2mo,  cloth,  em- 
bossed in  gold,  215  pages,  7s  cents. 
In  this  thoroughly  interesting  novel  the  reader  is 
not  aware  that  he  is  being  called  upon  to  thought- 
fully consider  one  of  the  greatest  problems  ofthe 
day,  until  the  last  page  is  turned,  so  successfully  has 
the  authoress  entertained  him. 


Mr.  Reader : 


Ask  your  Bookseller 
to  show  you  the  new 
25c.  edition  of  the 
RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR 
KHAYYAM,  published 
by  Dodge  Book  and 
Stationery  Co. 


If  he  has  not  got  it,  send 
postal  with  his  name  and 
your  address  to  Dodge 
Book  and  Stationery  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


Published  by  ROBERT  LEWIS  WEED  CO.,  New  York. 

Please  mention  The  BOOKMAN  in  writing  to  advertiaerc 


THE  HOOKMAN  oAD^ER  TISER 


EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


■   I 


■   i 


NEWPORT,  R.   I. 

Small  Boarding  School  f  orBoys 

JOHN  B.  DIMAN  (Hurvard  A.M.) 
Head  Master 

Circular  and  references  sent  u|K>n  application. 

p  ti n f  rfc'f4'   ^  Home  ScmH>L  fok  Gikls,  opens  its 

DeeCnCrOlX  sixteenth  Session  Sept.  ad. 

Address  Mrs.  C.  W.  SPRUILL,  Principal, 

Spring  Hill,  Tennessee. 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Law  Department  of   Lake   Forett   Unlyenlty. 

Two  and  three  year  course.     For  information  address 

B.  B.  BARRETT,  Secretary, 

100  Washington  St.,  Qilcago. 

The  Cincinnati  Collegiate  School 

for  boys  and  young  men,  prepares  thoroughly  for  college, 
special  schools,  or  business.  French,  German  and  Spanish  oy 
native  teachers.    Address 

Rev.  J.  BABIN,  A.B.,  Cinxinnati,  Ohio. 
THE 

Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

RIVBRSIDB  DRIVE, 

85th  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 

Classical  School  for  Girls.— 15th  year.  Boarding  and  day 
pupils.  Thorough  English,  Science,  Art  and  Language  courses, 
from  Kindergarten  to  graduation.  Certificate  admits  to  leading 
colleges.  Home  care  and  social  recreation.  Mrs.  Hblbn  M. 
ScoviLLB,  Miss  EoiTH  L.  CooPBK,  Principals,  2034  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

MRS*  HAZETTS 
SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Regular  and  Special  Courses.  Advantages 
of  country  and  city.  Physical  Training  a  Spe- 
cialty. Classes  in  Cooking,  Housewifery,  etc. 
Educational  Trips  to  Art  Galleries  and  Museums. 
Half-hour  from  New  York. 

PELHAM  MANOR,  N.  Y. 

Comprehensive  in  Plan,   ;; 

J  Moderate  in  Price,  Thorough  in  Practice,  Famous  •  * 
•  •  for  Results,  with  a  corps  of  Teachers  who  arc  *  • 
*,  *  Masters  In  their  Special  Departments,  the  *  * 

::    Conservatory   - 

OF  MUSIC 

{Pounded  1853  by  Dr,  £,  TourjU) 

<  •  offers  unequalled  advantages  to  students  seeking  • » 

-^        Thorough  Instruction  in  Music,  Musical       ^ 

Composition  and  Elocution. 

I  a.  W.  CHADW1CK»  Musical  Director  \  \ 

SCHOOL  YEAR  BEGINS  SEPT.  9. 

PROSPECTUS  FREE.     Address 
X  FRANK  W.  HALE,  Qtntral  Mgr.,  Franklin  Sq  ,  BoMton  j, 

ii|ii|i4»4"t"t*4'4'4**t"t"t"t**t"t"t"I"l"i'4**t*^**i*'t"i**i" 


Miss  Katherine  L.  Maltby's 

HoMB  AND  School.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year.  f^to.  Ninth  year  begins  September  yx,  1897. 
Circular  on  application.  160  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights, 
New  York. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  161  B.  Broad  St. 

Miss  Pheips's  English  and  Classic  School  for  Girls. 

College  Preparatory,  Regular  and  Elective  Courses.  Special 
advantages  in  Music  and  Art.  Resident  native  French  and 
German  teachers. 

SETAUKET  SEMINARY, 

SETAUKET,  LONG  ISLAND. " 

Fifth  vear  will  begin  September  28,  1807.  A  healthful  home 
school  for  little  girls.    Terms,  fias-oo.    Address  Principal. 

New  York.  150  Fifth  Ave.  EsUbllsbed  1880. 

E.  Miriam  Coyriere,  Teachers'  Agency 

Colleges,  schools,  and  families  supplied.  Teachers  placed. 
Schools  conscientiously  recommended  to  parents.  Musical 
Department.     School  property  rented  and  sold. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  W.  KNAPP'S 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

VILLA  RIDOB  COLLEGE,  and 

CONSERVATORY  OP  MUSIC 

Pewee  Valley,  Ky.  (Near  Louisville). 
Best  advantages  for  young  ladies,  at  lowest  cost. 
Ample  faculty  in  departments  of  Science,  Liter- 
ature, Music  and  Art.     Location  very  high  and 
a  health  resort.         G.  B.  PERRY,  A.M.,  President. 

H.  U.  GOODWIN  (Graduate  of  N.  E.  Conservatory,  also  of 
Conservatory  at  Berlin ),  Director. 

BJSHOP  ROBERTSON  HALL  (Bpisoopai). 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  will  open  its 
twcnty-thirdyear,  D.  V.,  {^plcmber  15,  1897.     Apply 
SISTER  SUPERIOR,  1607-17  South  Compt< 


to 
on  Are. 


Massachusetts  Whi.i.kslkv  Hili-s. 
WELLESLEY  HILLS  5CHOOL  FOR  QIRLS. 

Fourteen  miles  from  BoNton.  Prepares  for  Wellesley  and 
other  Colleges.  Special^  classes  for  those  not  desiring  a  Col* 
lege  course.    Numoers  limited.     Reopens  Sept.  30.  1897. 

Miss  SARAH  E.  LAUGHTON.  Principal. 

Young  Ladies'  Academy  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier. 

Bbatty  Station  and  Post  Office. 
.St.Vincbnt's  Telegraph  Office.  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

Under  tht  Care  of  tbe  Sisten  of  Mercy. 

First  Session  begins  second  Monday  in  September.  Second 
Session  be|;ins  Fet>ruary  ist. 

Fifty-third  year.  Fully  eauipped.  Home  care  and  comforts. 
Location  unexcelled  for  healtn  and  tieauty. 

For  further  particulars  address 

THE  DIRECTRESS. 

THE 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 
120tli  Street,  West 

Will  reopen  on  Monday,  September  27th,  1897. 
Applications  for  admission  to  the  grammar  grades 
ana  the  High  School  will  be  received  up  to  Septem- 
ber 26th. 

East  Qreenwich  Academy. 

Founded  1802.  Both  stees.  On  Narragansett  Bay.  Cottages. 
Electric  light.  Elegant  new  dining-hall.  Endowed.  Twelve 
courses.    Septembers.    Illustrated  Catalogue. 

F.  D.  Blakbslbb,  D.D.,  Principal.  East  Grbbnwich. 


Please  mention  TiiE  Bookman  in  writini;  to  advertisers. 


THE  mOOKMAN  ^DI^EKTISER 
EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY— Conftnuci 

BERKELEY  SCHOOL       ^^^ 

Preparatory  School  for  boys  under  able  masters. 

Fire-proof  school-house  luo  feet  square  :  gymnasium  S3  by  100. 

The  Berkeley  Oval  (the  play-ground)  is  the  most  complete  athletic  field  in  America,  alTording 
ninninfi  tracks,  lont-ball  and  base-ball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  golMinks. 

36  boarders  received— ao  in  the  new  stone  collaRe  upon   the  Oval— 16  in   the  school  building. 
Seven  resident  teachers  ;  a  (generous  table  :  best  of  sanitary  plumbing. 

Annual  fee.  $850.     No  extras.     Two  vacancies  remain  (Aug.  15). 

Register  (or  iSq7,  giving  full  particulars,  will  be  sent  upon  application  lo 

JOHN  S,  WHITE,  LL.D.,  Head-Master.  24  West  44th  Sireel, 

TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Over  4,000  vacancies — several  times 


!  members.     Must  have  more  members.     Sev- 


:.  Kv.  [-.Bi 


ST.  UARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

udytvopcnsSnH.  uih,  i§«.  Tcma,  |)w pn- yar.  Pupils 
prefHircd  Ibr  aOtee.  Rt.  Kiv.  H.  H.  Whipple.  b.D..  LL.D., 
R«Ior;  Miu  Carolint  Wrighl  EclLi.  Prlncij^  For  cilmLoguc, 
■Jdfw  Si.  M.fy'<  Hill,  F.rbiuH.  Minn. 


I.  WARNER,  M.A..  Prlndptl. 


Lakewood  HelghtA  School  -^-^f 

KOR    BOVS.     iTep^fO  for  CoIlfBt,  SiLtnlific   I 
BiBJiuu.    Thoiaugli  ind  itlricTivi. 

JAMRS  W,  MOREY.  A.M..  F 


MMuryDtnnn 


CHevr  CHASB  French  and  EnslUh  School 
fivGlrli.     Suburb  of  Wiihiiipon.      French,  Ihe  lingUjMof  the 
hooae.    P^lelpel,  Mile    L.  M.  Bdullcht     Auisunl  Principal 
Ml«  C  Pirmcunw.     P.  O.  Slilion  F..  Wuhinglon.  P.  C. 


Th«  National  University  Collegre  of  Law, 

i;i   Throop  Sireel.  Chklgo. 

au.    All  coana  by  meil  to  non.rntdenu!    Mimt 

F.  W.  HARKINS.  LL.  n..  ChinceDor. 


Mrs.  Collier's  School   and   Permanent 

hoine.  if  drtired,  for  younji  girl^  'rxJ  children.      Thorough 
liutructlon.     tZirefut  Irjining.     An  idejl  pljce. 


School  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Church, 

StWer-ln-rJurge.  )i  Heu  St..  South, 

Ploue  montlon  The  Bookuan  in  writing  lo  advertlBen 


Bunker  Hill  nilltary  Academy, 

yenr.     OpenSeplembtri).     Col!  s"l.  StIvEK,  A.™! 


1.  Bern.  M.A.  CY.le),  PrincipiL 
iflustraitd  cimilit  on  ipplicitton. 
(One  hour  from  New  Vorti.) 


A  School  that  Is  a  Home. 


tr.iriiig  of  •'refiwd™ 


The  Ohio  MlllUry  Institute, 

College  Hill  {iic*r  Cincinuli).  okI  year.  Kev,  J.  H.  Ely, 
Regent.  High  grade.  Prtpars  for  coHeic  or  buiineu.  Terma, 
»J7V00  per  year.  Open.  September  ijlh.  I  nCocnialion  gladly 
Kiven.    Send  fur  calalogue- 


The  Alden  School  for  OlrU. 

HiV.'r.te.l.fP'i^il-''- 


Niw  VoiK  Qt>.  4)  Weal  471  h  Slieet. 

Acadomic  Classes  (or  Qlrls. 
College  Preparation  in  a 

College  Preparatory  Scht>ol. 

Certincait  (dnihs  id  Smith.  Viiut  and  Welletley. 
Special  Coaching  to  supply  dt(icienci«. 
Rnidence  from  Monday  la  Friday  arranged. 

Mabv  B.  Whitoh  and  Lois  A    Banos. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL. 


THE  -BOOKMAN  ^DyERTISER 

A  LITERARY  DIRECTORY 


iiifinrA'  ^f™  ''E*'*-  *''"«■  ^''''■ 

II I  iinrs  'ii^^t^^i^^'^:^^^- 

UlllUlU  Anlhorand  PaMtahcr. 


i.    Ii.tij    W»rd    Howe,  W.   U, 


WILUAM  A.  OReSSER.  Dirclor, 
78  Plirce  Building,  Copley  Squan.  Bataa,  Mm*. 

VlHliiH  Tkr  Bi^iman.  (Opp.  Public  Libniy.) 


BOOKSELLERS 


//yoHfoanl  FRENCH  BOOKS,  or  /•««k, 
iif  any  dt!criplit?n — SchocI  Boots,  .Slandanl  Books, 
Novfis,  elc.—stnd  lo  WILLIAM  R.  JEN- 
KINS, Publisher  and  Imporltr.  85  1  »«</  853 

SIXTH  AVENUE(48thStreet),NEW 

YORK.      Catalogue  on  apfliiation. 
/mfnrlitlions  promptly  inadt. 


Catalogue  No.  44 

Consisting  of  Books  and  Pamphlets,  miscelb- 
neous  in  theit  character,  but  in  the  main  relating 
to  America,  for  sale  by 

A.  S.  CLARK 

174  Pulton  Street,  New  York 

Will  be  mailed  lo  all  professional  genltenien 
(except  washer- la  dies),  posi  free. 


l^&imi.'. 


Old  Books 


"  Enpty  your  Purw  lalo  your  Head." 

WM.  J.  CASEY,  Books,  Prints,  etc 

123  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Bookbinding  ;L;'L"t'"Tni' 

volumes  or  in  quantities. 

HENRY  BL&CKWELL,  UnlTerslli  Pltce  k  lOlh  St.,  N.Y. 


BOOKSELLERS 


The  Place  to  find  Books 

on  MATUKAL  mSTORT  ti  at  * 

The  Natural  History  Bookstore 

lB»t  Books  OB  all  Siib|ccti) 
!■  ARCB   STREET,   BOSTOH.   MASS. 

Bradi,kbWhidden,  Publisher 


JOBBERS  OP  BOOKS 


ki°.     Our  lopkaMy  irrn?^  Libnrv'i.ln"'"iled  Br«i^ 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 


5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,  New  York. 


STAHP  CUTTERS 


BECKER  BROTHERS, 
Designers  and  Engravers. 

Originalora  of  ARTISTIC  bINDINGS. 
tflden  in  SUBSCRrPTlON  BOOK  [lKSIt;KS. 

24  ft  26  East  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


MAGAZINES,  ETC.,  ETC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  addition  to  the  more  conservative  perioilicals, 
we  carry  back  numbers  of  anil  supply  subscrip- 
tions to  all  "  End-of-lhe-Cenlury  "  nutter. 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE  EXCHANOE 

Emille  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


QLD   MAGAZINES   AND  OTHER 

^■^      PERIODICALS.     Scii,  voliiiJiM,  or  ~Jd  niinil.i^R. 
H.  WILLIAMS.  IS  East  iottc  St..  Nf.w  York. 


niSCELLANEOUS 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO. 
20Eastl6thSLJ<ewYorlc 

The   best   portraits  of  the  best 
writers.  Correspondence isiiivited 


IB  UOOKMAN  in  writini  to  advirtliara. 


THE  mOOKMAN  ^D^ER  TISER 


COMMERCIAL  AMERICA 

Get  &om  your  Bookseller 
G.  W.  Steevens^s  New  Book^ 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

AN  ENGUSHMATTS  VIEWS  OF  AMERICA 
\2mOf  Ooth,  316  Pagesr  $t.50 

A  FEW  OF  THE  SUBJECTS   TREATED: 

First  View  of  Long  Island — The  Elevated  Railroad — Rent  in  New  York — The  Commuter— The 
Dollar — Bryan  and  His  Friends — The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard — Culture  in  Boston,  and  Tramways — The 
Maine  Liquor  Law — Breaking  It — The  Depravity  of  Senator  Hill — The  Buffalo  Convention — William 
J.  Bryan  :  Demagogue — Silver — The  Charm  of  Washington — The  Untidy  South — How  to  Elect  a 
President — Canton  and  Its  Sage — Interview  with  McKinley — His  Strength  and  Charm — Chicago — Mr. 
Phil  D.  Armour — The  Campaign — Mark  Hanna — The  Ice-water  Habit — Quick  Lunch— Out  West — 
The  Sorrows  of  Kansas — Leadville  :  Its  Three  Booms — Mormonism — "  Yes,  Sir,  Polygamy  Is  Expen- 
sive"— San  Francisco— The  Sleeping  Car — At  the  Hoffman  House— An  American  a  Man  Whose 
Hand  You  Somehow  Want  to  Shake. 


SOME  LONDON  PRESS  OPINIONS 

Showing  Its  Success  in  England 

*  Dally  Telegraph*  says  it  is  "  one  of  the  smartest  books  of  travel  which  has  appeared  for  a 

long  time  past Brings  the  general  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly  before 

the  mind*s  eye  of  the  reader  that  a  perusal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the  purpose  of  a  personal 
inspection.     New  York  has,  probably,  never  been  more  lightly  and  cleverly  sketched.'* 

*  Dally  Chronicle'  says  it  is  "one  of  the  best,  brightest,  most  informing,  most  sympathetic, 
most  impartial  studies  of  America  ever  given  to  the  British  public." 

The  '  Times'  says  :  *'  The  book  is  not  only  brightly  written,  but  it  has  a  value  as  containing 
the  remarks  of  a  shrewd  observer,  both  on  the  immediate  question  on  which  the  election  turned  and 
on  the  present  phase  of  a  national  character  which  is  undergoing  more  rapid  modifications  than  any 
other  national  character  in  the  world,  except  the  Japanese." 

The  *  Speaker'  says  :  "  The  whole  book  is  quick  with  living  interest,  and  many  of  its  verdicts 
are  uncommonly  shrewd." 

'  Black  and  White' says  :  "There  is  much  shrewd  criticism  in  the  book  and  not  a  little 
caustic  humour.     The  chapter  entitled  'William  J.  Bryan  :   Demagogue'  is  a  fmished  picture." 

The  'Academy'  says  :  "  Mr.  Steevens  was  clear-sighted  in  an  unusual  degree,  well  instructed 
in  affairs,  keen-witted,  humorous,  devoid  of  superstitions,  and  gifted  with  a  singularly  trenchant 
style He  takes  his  place  in  the  first  rank  of  descriptive  writers  and  social  observecs." 

The  *  Athenxum  '  says  it  "  will  be  found  highly  suggestive  even  by  those  who  know  the 
country  best." 

The  *  Echo '  says  :  "  A  luminous  little  book." 

The  *  London  American'  says  :  "The  best  and  brightest  and  most  impartial  study  of 
America  and  America's  life  that  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading." 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company/"?^^RK 


mr.  -BooKM/ihi  ./inyBR  tiser 


Singer  sewing  Maeiiines 


■  ^^1^^^^^^  (luring  t 


tlio  half-century  of  thi-ir  evolution  have  been  steadily 

>)fres$ing,    constantly  attaining    hi}(1icr   excclleucu    in 
design,  construction  and  artiKlic  iiiiiBh.      They  are  a 
little   liigher   in   price    tlmn   rkiiic,  but — tbe  most 
satisfaclory  nidchino  ever  mudo  to  do 


Sewing  for  the 
Whole  Family 


jTnpnrQ  these  machines  with 

(itiy  other.   Ymi  t-an  try  them 

free  in  yoiirown  home  tipun. 

application  to  any  or  our 

o\\\<:t»,lncttted in  every 

city  ia  the  world. 

The    best    is   alwaj-B 

cheapest  in  the  end. 

Thry   mnlirtt    he   nb- 

tiifiK^    tbroagh    dB- 

mervhatnlltic  dealera. 


BIthcr  Lock-Stltcfa 
or  eholn 'Stitch 
nny  Style  of 

eablnet-Work 


AFTER  FREE  TRiaL,  they  arc  sold  for  cash 

or  leased,  old  machines   lieiiiK  taken   in 

part  [laymen t.   ;:    ::  ::    ;:    ::    :: 

THB    SIKGBR     MRNCPneTORING    eOnPASV 


Buffalo 
LiTHiA  Water 


BUFRUALlTHIAmtrERlfid', 

d.  flirt*.  France.  M.  A 

Tliere  ta  do  remedy  Bt ,   _, 

i'...BuFFALp  LITHIA  VKterK':;;  ^.^rs"^ 

hiTeiillmmonlBroiininnihe  niinonii  lute  im  IIw  limtwit-lt  lieforepoii- 


[    OMrfc  Mabtaad  Boylaiid.  flirt*.  Frai 

y lit  22(1.  inyii;    ■■"" ' 
ItHKlit'H  UlHeiu 
j   whether  ariilo  or  clirui 
[   all  I'lucH  nrpreuniinor 

'    ----iiGnl,  lft1ilaw«l«r 


Its  Value  In  Oouty  j 

'.alitr<liHneint\i-M>;Kcttl  \ 

ic  Brl|[ht'>  DlKBM  of  ..„  , 

y  ■niTRheuinatlciublecta  I 

MtiKr.nl  Jiwrnol, 


mllkdlHai 


Dr.  Wm.   H.   Dru 

V■^m^•i 


"EuThe 


,  /v-./™ 


■1  putTtKrul  Oitmvitiant. 


dlsnppi-nrK  mpldly  rroiii  tlie 


r  of  Mrdlral   JnrlnirHilnirr,  llithop*    fMnvrtUji.   M-ia 


0  Origin  u  veil  a 


and  CliroDlii  Nephritla  iMrlelit'n  Iilwiuu  iif  tliu  Kldncyl  of  Uouty   I 


<r  I'TPuiia 


.   I  III" 


For  Sale  by  Drnrelat*  and  aracer*.    Pamphlet  aant  On  application. 

PROPRIETOR,     BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS.    VA. 

in  Tim  UuuKMA.i  m  wiitiiiK  Ui  adveniun. 


The  Best  Service  lo. 
The  Longest  Time 

ii  assured  lo  every  uur  o(  (he 

No.  4 

Caligraph  Typewriter 

^^^^^V  OUTLASTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

JImerican  ttlriting  IDachine  ^o., 
237  Broadway,  New  Yorfc 


BRENTANO'S 

Subscription  Department 


Niiwistlti'  tiiiii' v>'1vi>  .1  si  nil  I -tt' I  III  ^llltM,ri|>li>>1l 

is  .lu'>il.  ll        U'V  IILlkL-  .1    vlV.'i.ll    liMlUTV    of  MiK,  li)<- 

lioiiv  iWt  J  short  i«.-ii<.J,  ana  .Mil  riii-uivL  tlitiii  CiT  jII 
I'uHivaliiniv 

Our  IVriiiJIcil  IV)iaililli.'iil  is,  ;l«  u^U.il. 
tiV'tiHivli'v  I'  I'n-iiil.iiivi-  iif  Iho  pciioilkiii 
IiU'i:itiiii*  I'f  lliis  Miiitilry. 

MAPS.  -  \Vi'  h.ivv  <iti  haikl  a  1:iige  st<K-k  ..( 
iii.i]<%  I'rilli  il.iiiii->ii.  .11^1  I'ort'ijiii.  iinil  iMii  :iii|')>l> 
any  ii.<l  mi  li.ni.i  wilMiu  \\k  sliDrti-st  jM<s>iM>:  liiiic. 

Cyclists'  R<>ad  flaps 

and  Tourinx  ilouks^^MM^ 


III.-  want-  ..I  f.vAi-U.  cuir  ^i.^-k  . 
I  w]lll^Ma]'^  is  lliu'l:iii;v>.I  .111.1  iii..stt.-.>ti 
I'M.'iii  Dk  ....uiiliy. 

Jl       J*      J* 

BRENTANO'S 

.tl  tlnkin  LHiuarc  New  ' 

THE . . . 

ADIRONDACK... 


•IV,.,,'     (jToiIWi!    , 


f^^ 

iki 

r 

